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INTBODUCTION 


I HATE BEEN ADVISED that BD Abridgment of the 
History of India which has been in use by the students 
of the University of Calcutta for eight years would be 
welcome to them, and I have endeavoured to compress 
the substance of the three volumes into one, which, 
although scanty in detail, will suffice to give them a 
view of the salient events of the different periods. 

The space allotted to the Mahomedan period has 
been abbreviated to make room for a fuller narrative 
of the progress of British power, in which the Queen’s 
Indian subjects are more particularly interested. This 
will not be considered a matter of regret, as Elphin- 
stone’s classical and standard History of India, which 
treats exclusively of the Musulman dynasties, is in- 
cluded in the student’s curriculum of study. 

The present abridgment has been brought down to 
the close of the administration of the East India 
Company, and the annexation of the empire of India to 
the crown of Great Britain, which forms one of the 
most important epoctis in Indian history. A brief 
notice of events from that date to the death of Lord 
Mayo has been added. 

Since the publication of the original work a new 
system of spelling Indian names, designated the trans- 
literal, has been introduced in India, which in some 
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cases diflSprs so materially from that which has hitherto 
been in vogue, that it is not easy to identify the places 
or persons. I have adhered to the old form of ortho- 
graphy, as the student may have occasion to refer to 
the records and despatches of Government, to Parlia- 
mentary papers, to previous histories, and to current 
English journals, in which it has been, and continues 
to be, used. There are some cases in which names 
have been variously spelled by different writers, but the 
diversities are neither important nor embarrassing. 
On the principle of preferring general usage to philo- 
logical nicety, I have in every such instance collated 
diverse authors, and, to the best of my ability, made 
choice of that mode which appeared to have the pre- 
ponderance. For the convenience of the native student, 
the two forms of spelling are placed in juxtaposition in 
the following table. 

John Clark Mabshman. 

London: October, 1873. 


NOTE TO THE PRESENT EDITION. 

Me Maeshman did not long survive the publication of this 
Abridgment of hia ‘ History of India.’ He died in London, July 
1877, and India lost in him a zealous worker, and a conscien- 
tious and faithful historian. During a long life his efforts were 
unceasingly directed to promote her interests, anjl the welfare 
of her people ; and he held it his proudest title to be called “the 
Eriend of India." In the present edition the summary of im- 
portant events, from the death of Lord Mayo in 1872 to the 
close of the year 1891, has been briefly chronicled by a member 
of the author’s family. 

t 

London, AipriX 1893. 
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HISTOBY OB INDIA 

CHAPTER I. 


SECTION- r. 

liARf.Y HISTOKICAI, NOTICES. 

India is houndiHl on the north .'ind tlio east by the Himalaya 
aiourifaiiis, on the west by the Indus, and on the south by 
the sea. Its length from Cashmere to Capo uound^nea 
Comorin is 1900 miles; its breadth Irom Jvurra- ana divisions 
cbee in Siiide to Sudiya in Assam, 1500 miles, 

The superlieial area, is 1, ‘287,000 miles, and tbe popula- 
tion under llritisb and native rule is now estimated at 
240,000,0(^0. It )8cro.ssed from east to west by the "Vindbya 
chain of mountains, at the base of wliich flows xbe Jferbudda. 
The coiintrj' to the north of this river is generally desig- 
nated Hmdostan, and that to the south the Deccan. 
Hindostau is composed of the basin of the Indus on one 
side, and of the Ganges on tbe other, with the great sandy 
desert on the west, and an elevated tract now called 
Central India. Tbe Deccan has on its nortbei'n bonndary 
a chain of mountains -(running parallel with the Yindliya, 
to the south of which fctrotche.s a table-land of triangular 
form, terminating at Capo Comorin, n-ith the western 
ghauts on the western coast, and the eastern ghauts, of 
minor altitude, on the opposite coast. Between the ghauts 
and the sea lies a narrow belt of land which runs round 
the whole peninsula. 

India has no authentic historical records before the era of 

B 
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the Mahotnedans. The notices of the earliest period can 
E:iviyhistOTy gleaned from the two great epics, which 

aiid (.hrono- Were composed ten or t^velvc centuries after the 
loBJ. events wliich they celehrate, and arc so overlaid 


with the vagaries of an oriental imagination that it is diffi- 
cult to extract a few grains of truth from a vast mass of 


fable. Between the era (if the Mnhabhariit and the 


Ramaynn and the arrival of the Musnlmans, the rise and 
fall of dynasties is to bo ti'aced cxchisively from coins and 
inscript’ons, through the researches of antiquarians, wiiose 
conjectures differ so widely from each other that theij' 
theories cannot a.s yet he accepted with imjdieit confidence. 
The clironology of the Hindoos comsists of .a.stroiiomical 
period.s, and the Pncce.ssive ages of the world are made to 
corre.spoud with the conjunctions of the Inaivenly bodies, 
and are divided into four periods. The first, nr 
is therefore, said to have extended to 1,728,00(( vear.s ; the 
.second, or frefa joog, to 1,29(1,000 ; the third, or il/ra^nir 
joog, to 8(54,000 ; and the fourth, or Z7(7»i joog, is [iredicted 
to last 432,000 ycar.s; of wln'ch 4-'>t)0have ab’cady expired. 
The period.s of the first three joogs may tliorefore ho di.s- 
mi-ssed as alloge,thor imaginary, while t ho comnu'iicemcnt 
of the fourth, or present age, corresponding, as it docs to a 
certain extent, with the anihcnficated eras of other nations, 
is entitled to greater consideration. 

Of the original inhahitant.s of ImhV) there i.s not the 
faintest record. To distinguish them from their Aryan 
TlioBbori- conquerors it is ii.siial to de.signaio them 1'nra- 
the'Aivwi nians, who came from aeross tlic Indu.s. By 
luvnsioii. Hindoo writers they arc described as raksliusns, 
usoors, pisaches, hobgoblins and monsters, and it is there- 
fore natural to snjipose that they must have ofi'ered a stern 
resistance to the invaders. Some of them douhtlos.s made 


their submission, and it i.s conjectnre<l that they may have 
formed the basi.s of the soodra, or servile ea.ste, wliich was 
probably recruited also from the i.ssnc of interennr.so with 
the victors. But the great body of them retreated to the 
forests of the Sone, the Norbuddr,, and the Muhamidee, 
and to the hills of fsirgooja and Cliota Nagpore, and they 
are identified with the Blieels, the Mccna.s, the Coles, the 
Santals, the Gonds, and other tribe.s. In tho.se inacces- 
■sible fastncs.ses they have continued to maintain their 
primitive barbarism of habits, their language, and their 
crude religious observances, with little change amidst the 
revolutions which have convulsed India for thirty centuries. 
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At the present time they are supposed to number 12,^00,000. 
The ‘ fair complexioned Aryans,’ the ancestors of the present 
Hindoo communitie.s, arc believed to have emigrated in. a 
remote ago from some undefined region in Central Asia, 
from which other tribes swarmed westward, and .spreading 
over Europe, laid the foundation of it.s present nationalities. 
The only notices we obtain of them are derived from the 
Vodus, the most ancient and .sacred of the Hindoo writings, 
and more especially from the Rig Vedn, which, however, 
consists chiefly of (he hymn.s and invocations which were 
traditionally handed down. Prom them wo gather that 
the original Aryans crossed the Hindoo Coosh and the 
Indus in search •of a settlement, bringing with them their 
own latrguagc, the Sanscrit, and settled in the Punjab, the 
cradle of Hiruhioism. They’ \\er‘e devoted to pastoral and 
agricultural pursuits, worshipped Indra, the god of the 
firmament, as tiro sovornign of tire gods, and inferior deities 
as tho pcrsoniticatioii of the powers of nature. They do 
not appear (o have had rlthor idols or temples, and there 
was no distinction of castes. 

Tlie ago of tho Vedus was succeeded by what has been 
ternn'd tire hertric age, when the Aryans extended their 
conqticst.s beyond the narrow limits of the Punjab, BiseofBrah. 
and, expanding to the south and the east, estah- murism. 
lished kingdoms at Hiistinapore, at Oude, and at Mithila, 
under two dynasties, w hich are distinguished as the solar 
and lunar races. It i.s to this period that tho memorable 
event.s celebrated in the Muliabharut and the IJaraayun 
lielong. Tho Ary'an conquerors wore of the military caste 
of kslictriyus, and the braiiiuins served them as sacrificial 
priests. It has been eonjectured lliat tlii.s ago of conquest 
and progression was liuourablo to the growth of hrahmin- 
isni, and that to it belongs tlie largo pantheon of gods 
wliich came into vogue, the institution of caste, and the 
introduetion of animal saerifiees. Tho brahmins gradually 
advanced their pretensions to a divine origin, and to divine 
authority^, and at length brought the kshetriyus under 
their yoke, and assumed not only supremacy over rajas and 
[minces, like Pope HildebrauJ, but represented even the 
deities of the Vedio Aryans as subordinate to them. 

Of the event.s of the heroic ago, only two have been res- 
cued from oblivion, in the immortal epics of the Mnha- 
hharut and the Ramayun. These are, tho great jiuJia- 
war of the two hrauches of tho lunar race, and bharut. 
the expedition of Ramu, a sovereign of the solar race to 
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tbo Depcan and Ceylon. The scene of warfare in the 
Muhabharut lies in the neighbourhood of Delhi, while the 
kingdom of Rainu lay farther south, and it is natural to 
conclude that tbo one preceded the other in point of time. 

B.c. The story of the Muhabharut runs thus : The city of 

1400 Hustinapore, about sixty miles distant from Delhi, was 
governed by the king PanJoo, who in a hunting excursion 
wounded two deer wilh his arrows, on which they as- 
sumed their natural shape, and sprang up as a brahmin 
and his wife. The brahmin inflicted a curse on him, of 
which he died soon after, leaving five sons, who were 
designated the Pandoos. Tlie blind brother of Pandoo, 
Dhriturastu, was then placed on the tlu'c le, and his wife 
gave birth to a progeny of sons, who are called the 
Kooroos. The cousins were educated together in the 
royal palace, but a feeling of jealousy arose between Yoo- 
disteor, the oldest of the Pandoos, and Dooryndhun, the 
eldest of the Kooroos, which resulted in the banish- 
ment of the former to a city, usually identified with Alla- 
habad. There the Kooroos still plotted the destruction of 
their relatives, and they were fain to e.scape to the jungle. 
At this period the raja of Pnnchalu, which cannot, however, 
be identified, allowed his daughter Drupudec to perform 
the svjuyumhuru, that is, to make choice of a husband for 
herself ; and he jiroclaiined a great tournament, not difi’er- 
ing greatly from the tournaments of the middle ages in 
Europe. A pole was fixed in the ground, on the top of 
which was placed a golden fish, and beneath it a revolving 
wheel, and it was proclaimed that whoever succeeded in 
directing the arrow through the wheel and jiiercing the 
eye of the fish, should win the queen of beauty. The plain 
was covered with the pavilions of noble and princely .suitors 
and their splendid cquip.ages and retinue ; and, among 
them appeared the five Pandoos, in the humble guise of 
brahmins. One of them, Ilrjoon, with his bow of ‘ celestial 
virtue,’ pierced the eye of the fish, and Drupudea threw the 
garland round his neck and led him away. Her father, 
however, considered himself disgraced by an ignoble 
alliance with a brahmin, but was overjoyed when he dis- 
covered that the victor w'as of the noble race of the kshe- 
triyus. In accordance with the practice of polyandry 
which appears to have been prevalent at the time, she be- 
came the wife at once of the five brothers. 

The Pandoos returned to Hustinapore in triumph, 
and the blind old king offered to divide his kingdom 
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between thorn and his own family, and they proceeded to 
the site of tho present Delhi, and having over- Tiiebattleof 
come the aboriginal inhabitants erected the 
city of Indrnprustha. They were successful in 
extending their territory and popular in governing it, and 
Yoodistheer, in tho pride of his heart, determined to offer a 
royal sacrifice, as an assertion of his supremacy. Dooryn- 
dhun, the eldest son of the king, envious of the glory ac- 
quired by his cousin, invited him to a gambling match, 
the ruling passion and the vice of the kshetri 3 ’-us. In an 
evil hour Yoodistheer accepted tho challengt', and staked in 
succession, his kingdom, his brothers, himself, and his wife, 
and lost them ay. Tho condition of the game was that the 
losing part}’ should go into exile in the countrj' for twelve 
years and for one year in the city. The Pandoos submitted 
to this injunotion, and liaving wandered the prescribed 
period in the forest, visiting the hermitages of tlie holy 
sages, determined to demand the restoration of their share 
of the kingdom. Dooryudhun haughtih' refused their 
request, and thej' resolved to assert their right hy arms. 
Tlie contest was one between cousins for tho possession of a 
qua.ntit}' of land, which, since their capitals lax' within sixty 
miles of each, must have been of very limited extent, hut 
the poet has given loose to his imagination, and princes from 
the remotest parts of India, from regions then unknown to 
the Arj-ans, are brought upon the field, and the number 
said to have been engaged exceeds in number all the 
present iiiliahiliuits of the globe; the chariots and ele- 
phiint.s are reckoned hy' niillions ; the plain overflows with 
rivers of blood, and whole armies are destroved by a single 
talismaiiic weapon. The battle donbtle.ss termed one of 
the most memorable events of that early period of society, 
and it was jn-eserved in tradition and commemorated in 
ballads, and, a ihou.sand ycar.s after, elaborated into an 
e)>ic poem of a hundred thou.sand couplets, hy the illustrious 
Vyasii. The eonflict, which is said to have raged for eigh- 
teen days, ended in the triumph of the Pandoos. Yoodis- 
theer was installed ra.ia at Hustinaporc, and celebrated his 
victory hy tho proud sacrifice of the horse, tho emblem of 
universal sovereignty. He and his brothers and their 
common wife eventually assumed tho character of devotees, 
and disappeared in the Himalaya. The real hero of tho 
Muhabharut was Krishnu, the .son of a cowherd, who 
established his kingdom at Dwarka, on the western coast, 
married 1(1,000 wives, and was slain at the fountain of the 
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lotus by the irrepressible Bheels. Ho was deified after 
his death, and placed second in the Hindoo triad of the 
brahminical theogony, which was not completely organised 
till centuries after the events of the Muhabliai’ut. The 
object of the epic was to identify him, when his worship 
was introduced, with tho.se tran.saction.s which were among 
the most cherished recollections of the Aryan race, as an 
incarnation ot the deity. 

Between the events commemorated in the Muhabharut 
and the Ramayun the Aryans would ajipear to have burst 
Tho the boundary of their original settlement and ex- 

Ramayun. tended their conquests to tho south and the east, 
and to have established tw.> kingdoms, the^^pne at Ujmdhyu, 
or Oude, and the other at Mithila, both designated by way 
of distinction the solar race. The or<ler of events in the 
Ramayun may be thus epitomized : — Ramu, the hero of the 
poem and an incarnation of the deity, was the oldest of 
the four sons of Dushuruthu, the king of Oude. Junuka-, 
the sovereign of the neighbouring kingdom of Jlithila, had 
a beautiful daughter, Seeta, whom ho promised to bestow 
on the prince who could bend tiie bow with which the god 
Seeva had destroyed the othei- gods, and which was pre- 
served as an heir!(.)om in the royal armoury. Raniii bi'oke 
the bow in the midst and won llie ju-iiicess. The marriage 
ceremony was performed by the raja himself, and not by 
the priests. Ramn I'eturiicd to Onde, and was ap- 
pointed heir apparent; but the raja's .second wife, wlio h.ad 
gained his afi'ectioii by her beauty, was anxious to obtain 
the throne for her own .son, Bharutu, and persuaded liiv 
uxorious husband to consent to tho banishment of Ramu. 
On tho morning fixed for his installation he was con- 
strained to quit the royal palace with his wife and his 
brother Lnkshmunu, and he proceeded into the forest, from 
hermitage to hermitage, and terminated his wanderings at 
Nassik on tho Godavery, where ho erected a hut.. Tlie 
sister of Ravunu, the king of Lunka, or Ceylon, called also 
Taprobane, or the island of Ravunu, passing by the bower, 
was struck with the be.auty of Ramu, and endeavoured to 
prevail on him to desert Seeta, and marry her. Her ofiFers 
were rejected with scorn, when she rushed upon Seota and 
threatened to devour her, on which Lukshmunu, at the 
request of Ramu, cut ofi* her ears and nose. She returned 
to Ceylon, and in revenge for the injury she had sustained, 
persuaded her brother to carry off the lovely Seeta. Ra- 
vunu, described as a monster with ten heads and twenty 
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arms, assumed the form of a mendicant and appeared before 
the hermitage, and having caused his brother to take the 
form of a deer, and decoy the two brothers after him, seized 
upon Socta and carried her off through the air in his 
chariot to Ceylon. Ramu having discovered the place of 
her concealment, as.sembled an army of the wild inhabitants 
of the south, probably the aborigines, poetically described as 
bears and monkeys, under their sovereign Soogreevu, and 
his general Hunoornan, subsequently deified as the great 
baboon, and proceeded to the island. He spanned the 
straits between it and the continent with a bridge, and 
after many .severe conflicts recovered Sceta and slew 
Ravunu. But* as she had resided in the palace of 
Ravunu she was required to submit to the ordeal of fire to 
testify her purity, and the poet affirms that after she had 
ascendi'd the pile, the three hundred and thirty millions of 
gods as.sembled in tlie Iteavens to behold the scene, and the 
god of fire arose from the flaTiies, and bearing Seeta on his 
knees pi'c.sented her to her hmsband. They returned in 
triumpli to Oude, and Ramu was installed raja. The epic 
i.4 so iiilci’jtiitigleJ at every turn with the grotei3<[UO fancies 
of mythology, and the agency is so constantly described as 
supernal ural, that it is difficult to extract from It tho 
germs of historical truth on which it was based. But it 
apyiears clear that it indicates the first expedition of the 
Aryans to the Deccan, tli.it the southern division of it was 
still peopled with the aborigines, and tliat tlio island of 
Ceylon ivas the seat of a higher civilisation, probably 
wafted from Egypt. It led to no permanent conquest, as 
the arm \ of monkeys and bears which aidijd Ramu, after 
aecompanyiiig him in triumph to his capital, returned to 
their forests, and wo hear no more of them on the page 
of history till they had been transformed into orthodox 
Ilindoo.s. It must not bo forgotten that the poem was 
composed ten centuries after tho events it celebrates, when 
brahminlsnt was consolidated into a dominant system, 
which it was intended to support. 

Next to the Yedus, the Code of Munoo is the most im- a.c. 
portant of tho Hindoo shasters. It embodies the ancient 900 
religious traditions, to which additions were made 
from century to century, and which were col- 
lected, as it is said, by Vyasu. It gives us the constitution 
of a Hindoo commonwealth when the brahmins bad com- 
pletely superseded tlie ancient authority of tlie kshetriyus 
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and estg/blished religious depotism in the state such as no 
priesthood has ever enjoyed. The ancient and simple worship 
of the Vedus was supplanted hy an elahoi-ate system of 
ceremonies and hy animal sacrifices. Ramu, Krishna, 
and other gods, who snhsequently became popular, are not 
mentioned with reverence or with disapprobation. There 
is no intimation of regular orders, or of the iinmohition 
of widows.* Brahmins eat beef and flesh of all kinds, 
and intermarry with women of inferior ca.stes, and various 
other practices are permitted which would at the present 
day entail excommunication. The style is less rugged 
than that of the Vedus, but not so polished as that of the 
epics ; and the date of its compilation is gcncrall^f fixed at 
900 B.C. 


SECTION II. 

FROM THE AGE OF ROODUHTJ TO THE MAHOMEDAN INVASION. 

The next event of importance in the ancient hislory of 
India is the appearance of Booddhu, or SakliyaMoonce, as 
Booddhu great reformer of religion and morals. Ho 

was horn of a princely Aryan family of kshetriyu 
parents in the year <>98 u C. Ho resided with his own 
family till his twenty-eighth year, when, di.sgu.sted with 
the decay of religion and the spread of superstition, he 
retired from society and passed many yeans in constimcting 
his system of religion and philosophy. He repudiated the 
entire system of caste, and thus rendered his doctrines 
acceptable to those who had suffered from it, while it made 
the brahmins his irreconcilable enemies. He rejecled the 
whole pantheon of the Hindoo.s, and endeavoured to bring 
back his country-men to the simplicity of the Vedins. The 
priesthood, instead of being an hereditary caste, was re- 
cruited from the various ranks of society, and hound hy a 
vow of celibacy, and required to relinquish the pleasures of 
sense. He obtained many disciples before his death, which 
is fixed at 543 d.c., hut it was not till two centuries later 
that booddhism became the religion of the state. The 
preservation and worship of relics was one of the distin- 
guishing features of his ci-eed. Bight cities are said to 
have contended for his remains, and the dispute was at 
length settled hy distributing them in various provinces. 
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The most sacred of these relics was the tooth, which was 
at length assigned to Orissa, and magnificently enshrined 
on the spot where subsequently arose the Hindoo temple 
of Jugernafch, and it remained there, with some interrup- 
tions, for nearly a thousand years. 

The first authentic record we possess of any invasion of 
India is that of Darius, hing of Persia, who was seated on 
the throne 521 B.C., and extended his conqueste invasion o« 
from the Grecian Sea to the Indus. Upon a re- Danns. 
port of the wealth of the country from his admiral, Scylax, 
who constructed a fleet on the higher portion of that river 
and sailed down to the sea, he despatched an expedition to 
India and anne'ed several of its provinces to his great 
empire. The extent of his conquests it is impossible to 
trace, hut his Indian possessions must have been of no 
small magnitude since they were considered more valuable 
than any other satrajiy, and are said to have f'urni.shed one- 
third of the revenues of tin' emjn’re, and were jtaid in gold. 

'[’wo centuries after, Alexander the Greal, the greatest 
military and political genius of antiquity, if not of any age, 
subverted the Persian eninire, and s\\ ceiling , . 

through its provinces in Central Asia, took pos- Aiexmidor 
session of Afghanistan. Ho advanced through 
its terrific defiles, and encountered the same stern resist- 
ance from its wild highlanders which, for more than 
twenty centuries they have ojiposod to every intruder. 
He cros.serl the Indus, as generally .sujijiosed, at Attock, 
and entered the Punjab, whore he received the submission 
of one of its princes, and was hospitably entertained by 
another. But Ponis, who.sc dominions stretched east- 
ward to the Jhcluin, olfercd a more detcrmiiiod resistance 
to his arms than he had experienced since he left Macedonia ; 
and, by a singular coincidence, it was in the same region 
that the English, twenty-two centuries later, met with a 
more formidable ojiposition than they had encountered 
throughout 'the conquest of India for a centur}’. The 
chivalry of Purus fought with the same gallantry as the 
troops of the Klials.'t., but they could not withstand the 
veterans of Alexander, and, after an engagement as obsti- 
nate as Eerozeshuhur m- Sobraoii, that high-minded prince 
gracefully submitted to the superiority of his conqueror, 
and was treated hj' liiin with his habitual genero.sity. 
Alexander now heard of the great Gaiigetic kingdom of 
Mugudu, the king of which, it was reported, could bring 
30,000 cavalry, and 000,000 infantry, and 9,000 elephants 


B.C. 

521 


827 
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into the field, and bo became impatient to plant his ensigns 
on the oattlements of its splendid capital, Palibothra. But 
on reaching the banks of the Beyas, his troop.s, worn out 
with the fatigues and wounds of eight campaigns, refused 
to advance any fai-ther. He cm[)loycd menace and flattery 
by turns, but nothing could shake their resolution, and he 
was obliged to make that river the term of his conquests. 
Ho caused • flotilla to be constructed on the Indus, and 
transported his army down to the sea-coast, not, however, 
without serious oppo.sition from the Malli, the inhabitants 
of Mooltan. Ho had fully rcstilved to return to India with 
a body of fresh troops, but he died of fever caught in the 
H.c. marshes of Babylon at the e.irlv age of Phirty-two. His 
324 name does not appear in any Hindoo record, which oidy 
shows their imperfect character, but it i.s a household word 
in Central Asia, and his fame was widely diffused through 
India b}’' the ^Mahomedans, among whom he is esteemed one 
of tho first of heroes, and it was carried far and wide wdth 
the stream of their conquests, and the distant islander of 
Sumatra and Java may be found extolling the exploits of 
the mighty Secuuder. 

The most imjiorlant kingdom nt thh period in Hindostan 
was that of Mugudu, designated hy the Creek historians 
Ticking *’^**'*' *-^<2 Prasii, the capital of which was Pali- 
domof bothra, supposed to be tho modern Patna. It 

Mugudu. probably founded about the sixth century 

before our era, by a colony of Tartars, or Scythians, de- 
nominated the Takshuk or Nagus, tho serpent dynasty, so 
called fl‘om the worship of snakes which they introduced, 
and which has never been eradicated. About t.lie time of 
the Macedonian invasion, the throne was occu])ied by 
Hundu. He was a.ssas.sinated by his miiii.sler, Chundra- 
gooptu — called by the Greek hi.storians, SiinJracottns — a 
man of ignoble birth but of cxtiaordiuary genius, who had 
measured swords with Alexander the Great under Porus, 
and who now seized tho thi-one and e.st.'pbli.shcd (he 
Manryan dynasty. The empire of Alexander after hi.s 
death was partitioned among his marshals, and the pi'o- 
vince of Babylon, in which was included his eastern pos- 
sessions, fell to the lot of Selcncus, one of tlio ablest and 
most enterprising of them. Ho determined to caiTy out 
the ambitious projects of his master, and advanced with a 
large army into the Gangetic provinces, whore he was 
opposed by Chundra-gooptn with tho whole strength of 
Mugudu. According to the Greek historians he was vie- 
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torious, but it is difficult to reconcile this assertion with 
the fact recorded by themselves, that Seleucus concluded a 
treaty with him and ceded all his conquests east of the 
Indus for an annual tribute of fifty elephants. Mega- 
stbenes, an eminent philosopher, was appointed his repre- 
sentative at the court of Palibothra, and it is from the 
fragments of his writings wliich have come down to us 
that we gather any knowledge of the state (rf northern 
India at that period. It is said to have been divided into 
a hundred and twentj' principalities. Chundra-gooptu was 
succeeded by his sou Slitra-gooptu, a man of the same large 
and liberal views as his father, and it was under their 
enlightened administration that the country attained its b.c. 
highest prosperity. Highwa^-s w'ere constructed from the 309 
capital to tlic Tudiis, in one direction, anti in the other to 
Broach, then tlie great ompoi-inm on ilie western coa.st, 
with carai aiiscras at convenient intervals. Their dominion 
extended to the sca-coast at (Ian jam on the west, around 
the hay to Aracan on the cast. Tlu'y gave especial en- 
couragement to oominereo, and their subjects embarked in 
niaritimc enterprises, crossed the hay of Bengal, and 
founded colonies in Java and the other islands of the 
Archipelago, into which they introduced the Hindoo religion 
and the Pali language, the classical variety of the Sanscrit. 

Asoka, the grandson of tihuudra-gooptu. who ascended 
the throne 2t!0 u.c., stands fortli n.s the most disiinguished 
prince of this jieriod, the glory of the iMauryan 
dyna-sty. His dominions extended from Oris.sa 
to the Indus, and included jirovinccs both in tlie ^Jeccan 260 
aud in Afghanistan. The boundaries of this great kingdom 
were marked by stone columns, many of wiiich are still 
extant. His edicts were engraved on the face of rocks, 
and on hits, or pillar.s, in various localities from the bay of 
Bengal to the Himalaya and Peshawur ; and a permanent 
record lias thus been yiroserved of the great events of his 
reign. He e-stahlishod courts of justice, and abolished the 
punishment of death. He promoted (he progres.s of civili- 
sation, aud gave a new impulse to commerce. Breaking 
through the isolation of tlie brahminieal system — which 
still eoiitiiiiies after the lapse of more than tw'enty cen- 
turies to fetter the native mind — he established a friendly 
intercourse with Greece and Egyjit, and it is to this 
connection that we trace the introduction of stone 
architecture and of sculpture into India, which was totally 
unknown before his time. Some of the temples were 
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excavated in tlie rock, and others erected on the plain. 
Of these, the most magnificent is the shrine at Sanchi, 
commenced in 225 B.c. Asoka embraced the booddhist 
creed, and made it the religion of the state. A great 
booddhist synod was held soon after, and religious mis- 
sions were desiiatched to Tibet, China, Cambodia, Siam 
and Ceylon, avid the creed was extensively diffused beyond 
the limits of India. Ho died in 22C B.c., after a reign of 
thirty-seven years, and with him sank the grandeur of tho 
dynasty, which lias the peculiar merit of having produced 
three illustrious jirinces in succession. It was succeeded 
in 188 B.C. by the dynasty of the Sungas, which, though of 
limited duration, was distinguished bye. the erection of 
another series of booddhist temples anil monasteries. 

The establishment of hooddliism as the religion of the 
state, deprived the brahminical hierarchy of their ascend- 
TheUgiii anoy. The Hindoo annalists assert that ignorance 
Konis. iniidelilj- Iiad overspread tlie land ; the 

sacred books were trampled under foot, and mankind had 
no refuge from the monstrous brood — of booJdhists. The 
holy sages, dwelling on Mount Aboo, carried their com- 
plaints to the father of creation, who was floating on a 
hydra in tho sea of curds. He commanded them to return 
to the sacred mount and recreate tho race of the kslietri- 
yus, whom their own champion Pooroosram bad formerly 
annihilated. The fountain of fire was purified by water 
from the G.angcs, and each of tho four gods who accom- 
pauied them formed an image, and cast it into the fire, 
upon wavich there sprang up the four men who afterwards 
became the founders of Rajpoot greatness. They were 
sent forth to combat the mon.sters, who were slain in great 
numbers ; but as they fell on the ground, fresh demons 
arose, when the gods .stopped the renewal of the r.ace by 
drinking up the blood. Tliis allegory, independent of the 
flattery it is intended to convoy to the royal houses of 
Rajpootaua, evidently points to some political' revolution, 
which checked the progre.ss of booddhism and restored 
to a certain degree the power of the brahmins. Hiitbooddh- 
ism continued for more than ten centuries to divide the 
allegiai^e of princes and jieople at different eras and in 
different provinces, with the creed of Munoo, and from time 
to time we have notices of booddhist sovereigns who 
brought all the resources of the state to tho support of their 
creed . 

About the year 029 A.D.,Haen-tsang, a Chinese booddhist, 
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travelled through the continent of India, in order to 
visit its various shrines. In his travels, which have been 
preserved in the Chinese language, he states that while he 
found the creed in a state of decay in some provinces, he 
found it flourishing and dominant in Cunouge, in prcraiencc 
Mugudu, in Malwa and in Surat. About the ot Boodau- 
eighth century of our era, the booddhists appear 
to have been subjected to a more implacable proscription 
than they had experienced for many centnrie.s by Shunkiii- 
Acharjyu, a brahmin reformer; and from that time they 
decayed rapidly, and they entirely disappear from India 
soon after the invasion of the Mahomedans, while they 
increased and muj,tiplied in the Indo-Chinese nations and 
in China, and the creed is at the present time professed by 
a larger number than the votaries of Hindooism. 

About the year 50 B.C. the Andhra dynasty obtained 
possession of the throne of Mugudu, and flourished till 430 
A.D. Their dominion extended into the Deccan, The Andra 
with Warungul for their capital, and Oojein as ‘lynasty. 
the great metropolis of their power in the north. The 
founder of the dynasty, Vikrum-aditya, u as the most illus- 
trious and powerful monarch of the age; his memory b.c. 
continues to bo cherished with profound veneration, and i57 
the era ho established is still cui-rent. He was a muni- 
ficent patron of literature, and encouraged the resort of 
the learned to his court from all ])art.s of India by' princely 
donations. The classic writers of that Augustan age Lave 
exhausted the resources of flattery in his praise ; indeed, 
the extravagance of their panegyrics has induco(> some 
Indian antiquai ians to regard him us a myth. Some of 
the most exquisite productions in the Sanscrit language 
were compiled under his auspice.s. It was about this 
period, a century or so before the Christian era, 
that India appears to have attained its greatest 
literary eminence, and the highest stage of civili- ent iiUrn- 
sation it has pver reached. At a time when the 
western colony from the cradle of tlio Aryan race, which 
is supposed to have migrated to Euroyie and formed the 
aborigines of Great Britain and Gaul, of Germany and 
Scandinavia, was sunk in barbarism, the eastern stream of 
colonists, in India, had cultivated the science of law, of 
grammar, of astronomy, and of algebra, and had dived into 
the subtleties of philosophy and metaphysics. They had 
made their classic language, the Sanscrit, the most perfect 
and refined medium for the communication of thought, and ' 
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enrioijed it witli poetry, which lias enchanted every succeed- 
ing genei’atiou. But with all this high cultivation, they 
neglected one of the most impoi-tant branches of human 
Neglect of knowledge, that of history. The Pooranus, of 
bisiory. which the earliest is placed in 800 A.D., are the 

only treatises which pretend to anything like an historical 
character ; but they furnish us with little beyond a barren 
record of royal i-aoes and rulers, none of which, hovvever, 
can be implicitly dejionded upon. The most laborious 
researches of antiquarians have only resulted in deducing 
from half-defaced coins and servile inscriptions a chrono- 
logical series of dynasties and princes, with here and there 
a fact, of little interest, and of no practfcal utility to the 
student of history. It is idle for him to fancy that he has 
gained much, if any, valuable knowledge when ho has 
simply loaded his memory with an empty catalogue of 
genealogies. Yet the ten centuries pi-eceding the arrival 
of the Mahomedans pre.scnt little else, and a cursory 
glance at the date and locality of successive dynasties is 
all that tho student can desire. 

Eastward of the Andhra dominions lay the great kingdom 
of Bengal, containing the estuary of the Gangetic valley, 
Tenoen- with the ancient and magnificent city of Gour, 
or Luckiionteo for it.s capital. It was governed, 
Bengal first hy the booddiiist dynasty of Pal, .and then 
by the Hindoo dyiia.sty of Seti. AVIiile booddhism was the 
religion of the state, IIindooi.sni fell into decay, and 
Adisoor, the founder of the Sen family, sent, to Cnnoiigc, tho 
sanctifft,ry of the Hindoo creed, for five sound and pure 
brahmins, who became the ance.stors of the present brah- 
minical communities of Bengal. They wore accompanied 
by five attendants, from whom the ka^ubts, or writer 
ca.sto, tho second in dignity, arc descended. Tho Son 
dynasty wa.s on the throne when the ilahomodans in 1192 
A.D. conquered tlic country. Shortly before tho Christian 
Cashmere: cra Cashmere was invaded by a tribe of Tartars, 

the Gan- which was displaced by a dynasty of Gundurvus. 

ur IS. They were booddhi.sts, and under a long suc- 

cession of kings, contributed the most celebrated structures 
to the architecture of India. They appear to have en- 
joyed extensive dominion, as some of their grandest edi- 
fices were erected on the Kistna in the Deccan. They are 
said to have invaded Ceylon, but their succession cannot 
be traced beyond 622 A.D. 

In the first century before the Christian era, Nahapan 
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establislied tbo dyuasty of the Sliahs in Surat, on the 
western coast. Tliey are supposed eitlier to have Thc’siiaha 
been a Parthian tribe, wlio invaded India throu{,di c-fsuiat. 
Sinde, or Per.sians of the Sassanian race. They adopted 
the creed of Booddhu, and to the founder is attributed 
the excavation and the construction of the wonderful cave 
temple of Karlcc between Bombay and Poona. They' 
were conquered about 318 by the Bullabliis, who are like- 
wi.se desigualod tbe Gooptu.s, and who would appear to 
have extended their power over a largo portion of nortbem 
India. The second monarch of the line is said to have 
overrun Ceylon, but no trace.? of them are to be found 
after 52o. ^ 

During this period of (cn centurie.s, northern India was 
parcelled out among \arious dynasties, of whom Mr. 
Elphinstono, in hi.s valnablc history, enumerates 
no fewer than eleven ; Mugudu, Cunougc, Mithila, ktoySems of 
Benares, Delhi, Ajinerc, Mewnr, Jeypore, 
Jessulmere, Sinde and Cashmere. Of the 
prince.s of these kingdonis sonie claimed the dignity of 
MuJiaraj-adlii ( raj, or emperor of India; but however ex- 
tensive may liave been their conquests, it is much to be 
doubted whetlu'r any of them ever succeeded in ‘bringing 
all India undei- one umbrella,’ as the iMoguls and the Eng- 
lish have .since done. Begal vanity doulitless induced some 
of them to a.ssnmc the ajipcllation of ‘ Loi’d.s Paramount’ 
on their coins and inscriptions, but on examining the most 
accurate list of tlii' claimants to that lofty title, that of Mr. 
Pergussou, we (ind that in the hiief S]>aee of two hundred 
and forty-three years no fewer than ten monarch.s arro- 
gated it to themselves iii Jlalwa, in Cunonge, iii Surat, and 
even in the obscure state of Kulyan in the Deccan ; and in 
some cases tluM'C is only a permd of twenty yeai‘S given for 
the aciiuisition of this univor.sal soveixignty. 

The cai'ly history of (he Deccan is involved in even 
greater obsruinty thaTi that of Hindostan. At the period 
of the exiicdltioii of Itamu the inhabitants in the The 
lower Doccaii uro described as bear.? and Uccean. 
monkeys ; hut at the extreme south of the peninsula, ns he 
approached Ceylon, he eiih-red the continental possessions 
of its king, Ilavnim, and came in conf.aet with a higher 
civilisation than that of the Aryans. At a subsequent 
period— some suppose nine or ten centuries before the 
Christian era — we find c\en the land of the bears and the 
monkeys peopled with a civilised race, which is commonly 
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supposed to have entered India through Sinde and spread 
over the Deccan. To distinguish them from the Aryan colo- 
nists of Hindostan they are generally designated Dravidian, 
and their language, the Taiunl, attained a high state of cul- 
its superior ture, and was enriched witha noble literatni’e — and 
literature. that by some of the servile class — long before the 
San.scrit, with which it has no affinity, liad attained perfec- 
tion. Surrounded on all side.s, except the north, by the 
sea, a constant intercourse was maintained with Greece 
and Egypt, and this may have contributed to the early 
civilisation of the penin.sula. The mo.st ancient and au- 
thentic iji.story of the Deccan records the exi.stence of two 
dynastie.s, that of the Pandyas, which wg-s tir.st in point of 
time, and that of the Cholas, which was the most power- 
P.uniiyas and ful. The capital of the Pandyas, after two re- 
Cholas. morals, wa.s fixed at Madura, and its dominion 
lay along the Malabar coast. The kingdom of the Cholas, 
which some identify with Coromandel, was founded by an 
emigrant from Hindostan who established Jus capital at 
Canchi, or Conjcverani, and eventually removed it to 
Tciinyunu Tanjore. Of the history of Telingana, no reliable 
and records are extant, hut about the eleventh 

chniukjaa. century the Belial dynasty obtained paramount 
power in this division of the country. Another dynasty 
also rose to distinction in the north of the Deccan, deno- 
minated the Chalukyas, and their capital was cventualh' 
establi.shod at Kulyan, in the territory now belonging to 
the Nizam. In tlieir inscriptions they cliuni to have 
brongli*^’ under subjection the Cholas and Pandyas in the 
south, and the Andhras of Warungul in the north, and 
there is reason to believe that for some time they may have 
been without a rival in the Deccan. The dynasty sub- 
sisted till 1182 A.D., when it was subverted by the .ladow.s 
ofDeoghur, the modem Dowlutahad. Of tlie Mahrattns 
The Mah- western coast only two facts can bo 

raUns and traced, the existence of Tagara, a great empo- 
the Ooriyaa. time of the Romans, and of Salivahun, 

the king of some unknown province, who was a hitter 
persecutor of the hooddhists, and who is remembered only 
by his era, which prevails throughout the Deccan. Of 
Orissa nothing is known before the introduction ofhooddh- 
isra, except that the country was a marsh, and the people 
‘ barbarous and as black as crows.’ The tooth of Booddftu, 
the most sacred of his relics, was, in the distribution of his 
remains, allotted to this kingdom, and his creed appears 
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to have predominated in it for ten centnrits, during which 
the rocks were studded with shrines and luonasterifes. It 
was subjected to various invasions by sea and land, and on 
one occasion the precious tooth was conveyed for safety to 
Ceylon, of which it has ever since been, in one sense, the 
palladium. The Kesari dynasty superseded the booddhist 
nionarchs in 473, and established the supremacy of Hin- 
dooism, of which they wore the ardent devotees. They en- 
jo^cd power for more than six centuries, which seem to 
have been passed in little else but in building temples and 
founding religious communities. The country was covered 
with settlements of brahmins, of whom ten thousand were 
introduced from^ Cunouge. Bhoobaneshur became the 
ecclesiastical metropolis of Orissa, and was crowded with 
seven thousand temples, in honour of Sceva, less than a 
tenth of which remain, but they arc sufQciont to attest 
tho zeal and the taste of that religions dyna.sty. 
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CHAPTEE n. 


SECTION I. 

INTRODUCTION OF MAHOMEDANISM — THE GHUZNI DTHASTT. 

A.D. Mahomed was born at Mecca, in Arabia, a.d. 569, and at 
869 tbe age of forty announced himself as a prophet commis- 
Biso of Ma- signed by the Almighty to convert the human race 
homodan to the ‘ true faith ’ by the agency of the sword, 

power. jjg obtained many proselytes in his native land 

by his genius and eloquence, and, having raised an army of 
Arabs to subjugate the .surrounding nations to his creed 
and his power, commenced that career of conquest which 
was pursued by his successors with unexampled vigour and 
rapidity. Province after province and kingdom after king, 
dom succumbed to them, and before the close of a century 
they had conquered Egypt, Syria, Northern Africa, and a 
part of Spain. Persia was prostrate before them, and they 
were advancing towards Cabul. A few years after the 
death of Mahomed, tbe Caliph Omar founded Bussora, at 
705 the estuary of the Tigris, and his generals were enabled 
to to make descents upon Sinde and Beloochistan by sea. 
715 Under the Caliph Walid, between 705 and 715 a.d., that 
province was entirely subjugated, and the banner of the 
crescent was planted on the turrets of Mooltan. About 
the same period the Mahomedans advanced into Central 
Asia, and overran the country north of the' Oxns. The 
general of the Caliph, Mahomed ben Cossim, likewise con- 
711 quered the kingdom of Guzerat, and eventually advanced 
to Chittore, the capital of Rajpootana, when the gallant 
young Bappa placed himself at the head of the ^jpoot 
forces, and expelled the invader. On his return from the 
field he was raised to the throne, and founded the present 
royal family of Oodypore. The Rajpoot annals record 
' that in the days of Khoraan, the grandson of Bappa, 
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Ohittore waa again invaded by Mabomed, the governor of 
Khorasan, when the other princes in the north hastened 
to his assistance ; and a very patriotic description is 
given of the different tribes which composed the northern 
chivalry on this occasion. With their aid Khoman was 
enabled to defeat the invader, with whom he is said to 
have fought twenty-four battles. The Mahomedans were 
thus expelled from all the territory they had been en- 
deavouring to acquire for a century and a half, and it was 
not till three centuries after their first invasion that they 
succeaded in making a permanent lodgment in India. 

The opulent regions of Khorasan and Transoxania, which 
had been conqueijpd by the Caliphs in the first century of 
the Hejira — the Mahomedan era, which dates from ■njg ay^aaty 
the flight of Mahomed from Mecca to Medina — Qhuzni. 

continued under their government for about a hundred and 
eighty years ; but after the death of the renowned Haronn- 
al-rashid, the contemporaty and friend of Charlemagne, 
the central authority began to decay, and the governors of 
provinces to assume independence. Ismael Samani, a 
Tartar, seized upon Khomsan, Transoxania, and Afghan- 
istan, in 872, and fixed his capital at Bokhara, where his 
dynasty — usually designated that of the Samanides — 
continued to reign for about a hundred and twenty years. 
The fifth jjrince in descent had a Turkish slave, Aluptugeen, 
a man of couiage and good sense, who rose to be governor 
of Khorasan. On the death of his patron he was consulted 
about the choice of a successor, and having voted against 
the son of the deceased king — who was, however, raised to 
the throne by the other chiefs— ho was deprived of his post 
and retreated with a band of trusty follow'ers to Ghazni, in 
the heart of the Soliman mountains, where he succeeded in 
establishing his independence. He had purchased a slave 
of the name of Subuktugeen in Tartary, in whom he dis- 
covered great powers of mind, and whom he raised to the 
highest offices. He stepped into the throne on the death 
of his sovereign, A.n. 976. 

The establishment of a powerful kingdom under a vigor- 
ous monarch in the vicinity of the Indus created no little 
alarm in the mind of Jeypal, the Hindoo sovereign , 

111T1 , Hindoos at- 

oi tne iruTijab, and he led a large army aoroBs the tackSubuk- 

river, and attacked Subuktngeen at Lnghman in 

the Cabul passes. On the eve of the engagement a violent 

storm of wind, rain, and thunder swept down the valley, 

which alarmed the superstitions soldiers of Jeypal to such 
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a degree that he was coji.strained to sue for an accommoda- 
tion, -v^ich was not granted without the promise of a heavy 
payment ; hut on hearing that hi.s opponent had been obliged 
to march to the westw'ard to repel an invasion, he refused to 
fulfil his engagement, and imprisoned the king’s messengers. 
Subuktugeen, having disposed of his enemies, marched 
down to the Indus to avenge this perfidy. Jeypal suecceded 
iu enlisting the aid of the rajas of Delhi, Ajniere, Callinger, 
and Cunouge, and advanced across the Indus with an im- 
mense force, but was again defeated, and the authority of 
Ghuzni was established up to the banks of the Indus. 

A.i). Subuktugeen died in 9'.)7, and was succeeded at first by 
SBI his sou Ismael, and a few months aftei' by his second son, 
the renowned Mahmood of Gnuzni. From his 
eai'ly youth he bad aceoinpauiod his father on his 
Hisexpeji- various expeditions, and acquired a jias.sion for 
w.ar and great military experience. He ascendod 
the throne at the age of thirty, and became impatient to 
enlarge hi.s dominions, and contemjilated with delight the 
glory of extending the triumphs of his creed in the un- 
trodden plains of India. Ho began his crusade against 
JOttl the Hindoos in 1001, and conducted no fewer than twelve 
expeditions, of more or le.ss importance, against them. He 
left Ghuzni in August. Jeyjiat crossed the Indus a third 
time, and in the neighbourhood of Peshawur was again 
defeated and captured. He was generously released, but 
resigned tlie throne to his son Anungpal, and sought death 
on a funeral Jiyre to which ho had himself set fire. Pass- 
ing OTsr several minor expedition.s, we come to the fourth, 
which was directed against Anungpal, who had in.stig.atcd 
a revolt against Mahmood in Alooltan, in conjunction with 
six of the most powerful r.njas of the north. The Hindoos 
again took the fatal resolution of crossing the Indus, and 
were a fourth time defeated with the loss of ‘20,000 men. 
The next exjiedition w.as a more plundering excursion to 
Nagarcote, a place of [leenliar .sanctity, and so .sj ronglj- forti- 
fied as to have boon made tfie depository of the wealth of 
the neighbouring princes. The stronghold was easily cap- 
tured, and despoiled — according to the Mahomedan histo- 
rians — of 700 mannds of gold and silver plate, 200 maunds 
of pure gold ingots, 2,000 ma,imd8 of nnwronght silver, 
and twenty maunds of jewels. The sixth expedition was 
directed against Thanesnr, one of the most ancient and 
wealthy shrines iu India. Anungpal implored Mahmood 
to spare it, hut ho made the characteristic reply that the 
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extermination of idolatry was his mission, and that his re- 
ward in paradise would be measured by his success in 
accomplisliing it. All the costly images and shrines, the 
accumulation of centuries, together with 200,000 captives, 
were transpoited to Ghazni, which began to wear the ap- 
pearance of a Hindoo colony. 

After several minor exjieditions Mahmood deteriuliied to a.i> 
penetrate to the heart of Hindostan, and to plant his U‘l 
standard on the banks of the Ganges. 'With an 
army, it is said, of 20,000 foot and 100,000 horse, to cunouge 
attracted ohiotly from Central Asia hy the love Muitra. 
of adventure and the lure of plunder, he burst suddenly 
on the city of Gjiiiouge, which had been for centuries the 
citadel of Hindooi.sm. The descriptions given of the mag- 
niticcnce of the city and the .splendour of the court, both by 
Hindoo and ilahomodan writers, stagger our belief, more 
especially when we cou,>ider the limited extent of the king- 
dom. The army of the state is said to have consisted of 
80,000 nion in arniotir, d0,000 horsemen, and 500,000 
infantry ; yot the raja made his snbmi.ssion after a short 
and fccdilc resistance. Mahmood left it uninjured, and 
turned Ids footsteps to the grc'at ecclesia.stioal city of Muttra, 
the hirfhjilaco and sanctuary of the deified hero Krishnu, 
filled with shrine.s, blazing with jewelry. For twontj’ days 
the city and the temples were given tip to plunder, and 
the idols were melted doun or demolished. Some of the 
temples were spared for their great solidit3''or their surpass- 
ing hcauiy. “ Here are a thousand edifices,” wrote the con- 
queror, ” as firm as the creed of the faithful, most of them 
“ of marble, besides innumerable temples. Such another 
“ city could not be cousfrneted under two centuries.” 

Passing over two expeditious of lesser moment, we come 1024 
to the last and most celebrated, the capture of the shrine 
of Soninath, the most wealthy and the most re- Expedition 
nowned on the continent of India. At the period *•“ Somnath. 
of an eclipsg, it i.s said to have been resorted to by 200,000 
pilgrims. The image was daily bathed with water brought 
from the Ganges, 1,000 miles distant. The establishment 
consisted of 2,000 brahmins, 300 barbers to shave the 
devotees, 200 musicians, and 300 courtezans. To reach 
the temple Mahmood had a painful march of 350 miles 
across the desert. The raja retreated to the fortified 
temple, and the defenders on the first attack withdrew to 
the inner sanctuary, and prostrated themselves before the 
idol to implore its help. The neighbouring chiefs hastened 
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with la^e forces to the defence of the shrine, and Mahmood 
was so severely pressed by them that he, in his turn, pros- 
trated himself on the ground to invoke divine assistance ; 
and then, springing into the saddle, cheered on his troops 
to victory. After 5,000 Hindoos had fallen under their 
sabres, Mahmood entered the temple and was struck with 
astonishment at its grandeur. The lofty roof was supported 
by fifty-six columns, elaborately carved, and studded with 
jewels. The shrine was illuminated by a single lamp, sus- 
pended by a golden chain, the lustre of which was reflected 
from the numerous precious stones embossed in the walls. 
The image, five yards in height, one half of which was 
buried in the earth, faced the entrances and Mahmood 
ordered it to be demoli.shed, when the priests threw them- 
selves at his feet and offered an immense ransom for it, 
but he replied that he had rather be known as the de- 
stroyer than the seller of idols. Then, lifting up his mace, 
he aimed a blow at it, and the figure, which was hollow, 
burst asunder, and poured a larger treasure at his feet 
than the brahmins had offered for its lansom. The wealth 


obtained on this occasion exceeded any he had acquired in 
his previous expeditions, and the mind is bewildered with 
the enumeration of the treasures and jewels which he 
carried back. The sandal-wood gates were sent as a trophy 
to his capital where they remained for eight centuries, 
till they were brought back in a triumphal procession to 
India by a Christian ruler. 

He retired to Ghuzni after a toilsome and perilous march 
throng'll the desert, and died in the sixtieth year of his age. 
& n Death and Two days before his death he caused the most 
1030 character ol costly of his treasures to be displayed before his 
Mahmooi eyes, and is said to have shed teans at the 
thought of leaving tliem. Mahmood wa.s not only the 
greatest conqueror, but the grandest sovereign of the age. 
He extended his dominions from the sea of Aral to the 


Persian Gulf, and from the mountains of Kurdestan to the 
banks of the Sutlege, and the order which reigned through 
these vast territories gave abundant proof of his genius 
for civil administration. His court was the most mag. 
nificent in Asia, and few princes have ever surpassed him 
in the munificent encouragement of letters. He founded 
and richly endowed a university at his capital, which 
was adorned with a greater assemblage of literary genius 
than any other monarch in Asia has ever been able to collect. 
His taste for architecture was developed alter be had seen 
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the grand edifices of Cnnouge and of Muttra, of Thanesnr 
and Somnath, and his capital, which at the beginting of 
his reign was a collection of hovels, was ornamented with 
mosques, porches, fountains, aqueducts, and palaces. 

The dynasty of Ghuznimayhe said to have reigned, though 
it did not flourish, for a hundred and fifty-six years after the 
death of Mahmood, inasmuch as it was not dispos- 
sessed of its last territories before 1186. During ciosfof the 
this period, the attention of its princes was so in- 
cessantly distracted by the political and mili- 
tary movements of Central Asia, and more especially by 
the aggressions of the Seljnks, as to leave them httle 
leisure for the qi^airs of India. It would be idle to en- 
cumber the attention of the reader with the revolutions 
beyond the Indus, which have no bearing upon the 
intere.st.s of India, or with the catalogue of the sovereigns 
engaged in them. The provinces of Lahore and Mooltan 
were permanently annexed to the throne of Ghnzni, though 
more than one effort was made by the Hindoo princes to 
drive the Mahomedans across the Indus. 


SECTION II. 

FROJI TITE EXTINCnOS OF THE HOUSE OF GHUZNI TO THE 
ACCLSSlOX OF THE HOUSE OF TOQHLUE. 

The dynasty of Chore, which succeeded that of GJiuzni, 
was founded by Eis-ood-deen, a native of Afghanistan, 
who entered the service of Musaood, the king „,oft 
of Ghnzni, and obtained the hand of his daughter HouS ot 
together with the principality of Ghoro. His 
son was married to Dyram, the last sultan of Ghnzni, who 
put him to death on the occasion of some family quarrel. 
The brother of the deceased prince, Seif-ood-deen, took up 
arms to reVenge his death, and Byram was obliged to 
fly, but he returned soon after with a larger force, and 
conquered his opponent, whom he butchered with studied 
ignominy. Alla-ood-deen, his brother, vowed a bitter 
revenge, and a battle was fought under the walls of 
Ghnzni, when Byram was defeated and fled to Lahore, but 
perished on the route. Alla-ood-deen then proceeded to 
wreak his vengeance on the city of Ghuzni, which had 
become the grandest in Asia, and gave it up for three. 
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and, according to some authors, for seven days, to indis- 
criminate slaughter, flame, and devastation. The superb 
monuments of the kings of Ghnzni were levelled with the 
ground, and the palaces of the nobles sacked and demo- 
lished. This savage vengeance has fixed an indelible 
stigma on his memory, and he is branded by Mahomedan 
historians as ‘ the incendiary of the world.’ He was suc- 
Gheias-ood- cceded in 1156 by an amiable and imbecile 
A,D. youth, who was murdered within a twelve- 

1166 month, when Gheias-ood-deen was raised to the throne, 
and associated his brother Shahab-ood-deen, the renowned 
Mahomed Ghor}’^, with him in the goveruinont, the most 
important functions of which were left iij. his hands. The 
harmony w'hich subsisted between the two brothers for 
forty-five years, and the exemplary lojalty which Maho- 
med, though in possession of the real power of the state, 
continued to manifest towards his brother in an age of 
universal violence, deserve especial commemoration. 

Mahomed Ghory was the real founder of Mahomedan 
power in India, and it may be serviceable to glance at the 
.state of the Condition of the Hindoo thrones north of the Ner- 
Hindoo hudda on the eve of tlioir extinction. The king- 
kmgdoms, p^nouge had passed under the authority 

of the Rathore tribe of Rajpoots. I'ho kings of Benares 
who professed the booddhist creed had become extinct, 
and the principality had been divided boiwoen the rulers 
of Cunouge and Bengal. Bengal was independent under the 
dynasty of the Sens. Guzerat was governed b}- the 
Bhagifes, and the powerful kingdom of Ajmere by the 
Chohans. The linst King of Delhi, Prithee raj, was of the 
Tomara tribe, and he Lad adopted his grandson, the raja 
of Ajmere, and bestowed his daughter on him. With 
the chief of Guzerat for his ally, the king of Cunonge was 
engaged in mortal conflict with the king of Delhi, with 
whom were associated the rajas of Chittore and Ajmere. 
The arrogant raja of Cunouge had, moreover, d,etermined to 
celebrate the sacrifice of the horse, the emblem of uni versal 
sovereignty, and this vainglorious assumption was re- 
sented by half the powers of Hindostan, which was thus 
divided into two hostile camps, with its rulers engaged in 
deadly hostilities, when the Mahomedan invader was thun- 
dering at its gates. On the threshold of this great 
revolution wo pause for a moment to notice the virtues of 
Bhcje-raj of the great Hindoo sove- 

reigns of India. He was of the ancient and 
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time-honoured tribe of the Prnmiiras, who still continued 
to rule, but with diminished splendour, the kingcTom of 
Oojein. Seated on the throne of Vikrnm-aditya, he resolved 
to emulate him in the encouragement of literature. His 
memory is consecrated by the gratitude of posterity, and 
his reign has been iminoi-talised by the genius of poetry. 

Mahomed Ghory turned Lis attention to India with all 4.0. 
the vigour of a j'oung dynasty. In 1176 he took the 1171 ! 
province of Oooh, at the junction of the rivers of Mahomed 
the Punjab and tlie Indus. Two years later he G'“>o. 
wa.s defeated in ]]i.s atiemjd on Gnzerat. He subsequently 
overran Sinde, and took po.ssession of the two pro- 
vinces of Mooltjiu and the Punjab, which alone had 
remained to the liou.se of Ghuzni, which thus became 
extinct. Having no longer any Mahomedan ri^ al within 
the Indus, his entire force wiis brought to hear on the 
great Hindoo monarchies. At this jjeriod there was little 
trace of the invasion of Mahmood ; the prosperity of the 
country was renewed, and it teemed with wealth and 
abounded in temjile.s ; but the year 1 1'.'li brought a tem- 2)93 
pest of desolatiini which eonqdotcly overwhelmed the 
Hindoo power in the north. Prithee rfij, the gallant but 
tliouglitless king of Helhi, though lie had wasted his 
strength in his struggle with the raja of Cnnouge and his 
as.sociates, was still able to bring a foi’ce of 200,000 horse 
into tho field with a. proportionate number of foot. The two 
armies joined battle at Tirauri, not far from Thanesur, 
tho b.attle-ficid of Hindostan, when the king of Ghore was 
comjilefely defeated, and was hajijiy to e.soaire with the 
wreck of his anny acro.s.s the Indus. 

Having recruited his ai’my with Tiii’ks, Tartars, aud 
Afghans, he reerossed the Indus to wipe out his disgrace. 

The Hindoos met him on their old and, us they nefentofthe 
considered it, fortunate gronnd, with an aug- lunaoos, 
mented force ot infantry anil cavalry; 160 chiefs rallied 
round the standard of Delhi, and the king sent an 
arrogant mes.sage to Mahomed, granting him permission to 
retire without mole.stafion. He replied, with apparent 
humility, that lie was merely his brother’s lieutenant, to 
whom he would refer their message, and the moderation of 
this reply was interpreted as a symptom of weakness. 

The Caggar flowed between the two armies, and Mahomed, 
after having in vain endeavoured to surprise the Hindoos 
by cro.ssing it during the night, feigned a reti'eat, which 
drew the enemy in confusion after him, when he charged “ 
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them with 12,000 chosen, horse, and, as the historian re- 
lates, *“ this prodigious army, once shaken, like a great 
“ building, tottered to its fall, and was lost in its own ruins.” 
The raja of Chittore fell, gallantly fighting at the head of 
his Rajpoot cavalry. The king of Delhi was taken 
prisoner, and butchered in cold blood. Mahomed then 
proceeded to Ajmere, whei-e he stained his reputation by 
the massacre of several thousands of his captives. Ma- 
homed returned to Ghuzni laden with plunder, leaving one 
of his slaves, Kootub-ood-decn, who had risen to eminence 

A.D. by his talent, to continue his conquests. He captured 

1193 Meerut and Coel, and eventually Delhi, which now became 
the seat of Mahomedan power in Indip,. The kings of 
Cunouge and Guzerat, who had looked on with malicious 
delight while the Mahomedans smolc down their Hindoo 
opponents, had no long respite themselves. Mahomed 

1194 returned to India the next year with a powerful force, and 
defeated Jey-chunder, the Rathore raja of Cunouge, on the 
banks of the Jumna, and cai)turcd Benares, where he 
demolished a thousand temples. Upon this reverse, the 
whole tribe of Rathores emigi’atcd in a body to Rajpoo- 
tana, and established the kingdom of Marwar, and the 
ancient city of Cunouge, which had seen the days of 
Ramu sank to insignificance. Kootub-ood-deen lost no 
Bengal and time in despatching one of his slaves, Bukhtyar 
Behar, Ghiljie, to Conquer Behar, which offered no re- 
sistance. That officer then advanced to Bengal, which was 
under the rule ofLukshmunu Sen, eighty years of age, who 
usually held his court at Nuddea. He appears to have 
made no preparations for the defence of the country, and 
was surprised at a meal, and fled for refuge to Jugernath. 
It is particularly worthy of note, that while the heroic 
Rajpoots, the kings of Delhi and Cunouge, and other princes 
in the north-west, offered a noble resistance to the Ma- 
homedans, Bengal fell, without the slightest effort for its 
independence. It remained under Mahomedan rule for 
five centuries and a half, till it was transferred to a 
European government by the issue of a single battle, which 
cost the conquerors only seventy men. Bukhtyar deli- 
vered up Nuddea to plunder, and then seized on Gour, the 
ancient capital. He subsequently invaded Bootan and 
Assam, but was gallantly repulsed by the highlanders, and 
died of chagrin on his return to Bengal. 

During these transactions Mahomed marched against 
the king of Kharizin, the modern Khiva, and, though at 
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first victorious, experieuced so crushing a defeat that jt vras 
with difficulty he made his way back to Ghuzni, Death of 
the gates of which were shut against him by the M“'iomed. 
governor. Revolts at the same time broke out in India on 
the news of his reverses. He succeeded eventually in 
restoring his authority, and was returning to his capital, 
when he was murdered on the banks of the Indus by a 
band of Gnkkers, who stole nnperoeived into his tent and 
revenged the loss of a relative in the late war. He 
governed the kingdom forty-nine years, forty-five in con- 
junction with his brother, and four after his death. His 
military operations in India were on a larger scale, and 
their result was m^re permanent than those of Mahmood 
of Ghuzni. Mahmood attacked the most opulent towns 
and tcmple.s and carried their wealth to Ghuzni. It was a 
sudden tornado of spoliation, and when it had passed over, 
the sovereigns recovered their power, and the country re- 
sumed its prosperity. But Mahomed of Ghore in the 
course of ten years completely demolished the Hindoo 
power, and at the ])Ci'i(jd of his death northern India, from 
the Himalaya to the Nerbudda, with the exception ofMalwa, 
had come under a permanent Mahomedan government. The 
treasure left by Mahomed is stated at a sum which exceeds 
belief, more particularly the five maunds of jew'els. Ho had 
no children, and his nephew was proclaimed throughout 
his dominions, and ruled th(>m for six years. On his death 
there was a general scranihle for power between the 
governors of the difl'erent provinces, and in 1215 Ghuzni 1216 
was taken by the king of Khan'zni, and the dynasi.y of 
Ghore disappears from the page; of history. 

Kootub-ood-deen, to whose management Mahomed bad 
confided his Indian conquests, was invested with the full 
sovereignty of them by his successor, and as- 
sumed the insignia of royalty at Lahore in dynasty. 

1206, from which year the real foundation of 
Mahomedan power in India is usually dated. 

The dynasty which he founded is known in history as that 1208 
of the slave kings. He made one expedition across the 
Indus and overcame Eldoze, miother of the slaves of 
Mahomed, who had caused himself to be crowned at 
Ghuzni, and claimed the submission of Kootnb. Kootub 
himself was soon after defeated and returned to India, and 
from that time forward contented himself with the do- 
minions he possessed there. To commemorate the cap- 
tui’e of Delhi, he commenced the magnificent Kootub- 
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Mina^ in tliat city, wliicli was completed by liis successor, 
A.D. He died in 1210, .after an independent reign of five years. 
1210 W bile Contr'al Asi.a was the scene of convulsion created 
by the ambition of ils different rulers, and more especially 
Jenghiz by the violence of Mahomed the tui-bulent king 

1219 Khan. of Kharizm, its polity was entirely subverted b^"^ 

the memorable ii-ruption of Jenghiz Khan. He was the 
petty chief of the Moguls, a tribe of nomadic Tartars, 
roaming with their flocks and herds on the north of the 
great wall of China. By the age of forty he had es- 
tablished his authority over all the tribes, and burst with 
resistless force on China, and, after sacking ninety 
cities, obliged the emperor to cede the provinces north of 
the Yellow River. With an army of 700,000 men he then 
poured down on the Mahoniedan principalities of Central 
Asia, and defeated Mahomed of Kharizm, who is said to 
have left 16(1,000 dead on the field. From the Caspian 
sea to the hnnk.s of the Indus, the whole region for more 
than a thousand milc.s was laid w.iste with fire and 
sword. This tide of desolation which sivcpt over tho 
country w.as the greatest calamity which has ever be- 
fallen tho family of man. All hough Jenghiz Khan did not 
invade India, he gave a jircdominant influence to the 
Moguh, who, after the lapse of three centuries, were led 
acro.ss the Indus by Baber, and placed oji tlie throne of 
India. 

Kootid) was succeeded by his son Aram, who was de- 
throned within a j'car, and Altumsh, his slave and son-in- 
■ law, w,as raised to supreme authority, which he 
dumiTthe''’ ‘''’j‘’Jod for twenty-five years. He was occupied 
sittfc in reducing to subjection the few di.stricfs which 

remained in the hand.s of the Hindoos, in 
1236 curbing his subordinate governors, and con.solidating the 
new empire. He reduei'd the strong fortresses of Rin- 
thimbore in Raji)ootana, of Gwalior, and of Mandoo. He 
captured Oojein, tho venerable capital of Vikram-adityu, 
and destioyed his ntagnificent temple of Muhakal, and 
sent the images to Delhi to bo mutilated and placed as 
steps of hi.s great mosque. He waa succeeded by his son, 
who wa.s deposed within six months for his vico.s, .and his 
sister Rezia was raised to the throne. “ She was,” says the 
historian, “ endowed with every princely virtue, and those 
J2S6 “who scrutinised her actions most severely could find in her 
“nofaulthut that she was a woman.” Shemanaged theaffairs 
of theoiiipiro with singular talent, revised tho laws, appeared 
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daily on the throne in the habit of a Sultan, and gave 
iiudience to all comers. But an Abyssinian felav5 had 
gained her favour and was appointed to the command of 
» he array ; the nobility were aggrieved, insurrections 
broke out, and she took the field against the rebels, but «• 
•was taken prisoner and put to death after a reign of three 
years and a half. The two succeeding reigns were without 
events, and occupied only six yeans, when Nazir-ood-deen, 
a grandson of Altuinsh, mounted the throne. The reign of a.d. 
tins qiiiet and studious monarch extended to twenty years. ^246 
He was remarkable for the simplicity of his habits, his 
ft'ugality, and contiuenee, and for the royal Mahoinedan 
\-irtue of transcribing the Koran. The merit of all the im- 
[lortarit events of his reign belongs to bis groat minister, 
Bulbun, the Tiirki.sb .sl.ivc and son-in-haiv of Altumsh. 
Througbout ibis J'eign the province.s contiguous to the 
Indus were constantly subjected to the ravages of the 
JVrogul.s whom Jenghiz Khan had established in Central 
Asia, arid twenty-five of the princes whom they had ex- 
pelled were hospitably entertained at the court of Delhi. 

Ho died without i.ssuc, and was succeeded bj' his minister, 
Bulbuii, the greatest statesman in the annals of the slave 
dynasty. He was a prince of great energy and ability, but 1269 
is represented by some bistorian.s as a monster of cruelty, 
by others as a model of perfection. During an insurrection 
in Mernt he is said to have put 100,000 to death, 
and the i-ebelliou in Bengal w.is punished with such 
extreme severity as to constrain the ministers of religion 
to interpose their influence to stay the savage exccut-ien of 
women and children. On the other baud, he set an 
example of the most rigid abstemiousness, and punished 
immorality with great rigour. His couit was maintained 
on a .scale of great magnificence, and adorned with the 
presence of men of literary gcuins, whom he attracted by 
his munificence; but be made it a rule to employ no 
Hindoos in tbo public service. Hi.s accompli.sbcd son. 

Prince Mahomed, the idol of the age, was sent to I'epel a 
renewed invasion of the Moguls. They were defeated, 127B 
but tbo illustrious youth fell in the field, and with him 
perished the liopes of the dynasty. Bulbun was succeeded 
by one of his grandsons, who was speedily superseded by 
another, and on his falling a victim to his debaucheries, a 
struggle for power arose between the Tartar mercenaries 
and the Afghan Ghiljies. The Tartars were cut to pieces, 
and the dynasty, which began in 1205 with the slave -■ 
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Kutulb, terminated in 1288, within three years of the death 
of the slave Bulbun. 

The victorious Ghiljie, Feroze, then in his seventieth 
year, mounted the throne, and assumed the title of Jellal- 

’’ A.D. Dynasty of ood-deen. The djmasty, which lasted only thirty 

1288 tte Ohiijies. years, was rendered memorable by the extension 
of Mahomedan power over the Deccan. The reign of 
Jellal-ood-deen was marked, except in one instance, by an 
injudicious lenity, which relaxed the whole frame of go- 
vernment ; the governors withheld their tribute, and the 
roads were infested with banditti. In the fifth year of his 
reign, his nephew, Alla-ood-deen, a man of great energy, 
violent ambition, and no scruples of conscience, projected 
a marauding expedition to the south. Avoiding all com- 
munication with his uncle, he swept down across the 
Iferbudda with a body of 8,000 chosen horse, and suddenly 
presented himself before the fortress of Dowlntabad. 
Neither the king nor any of the neighbouring Hindoo 
princes were prepared for resistance, and the town with all 

1294 its treasures fell a prey to the invader. The audacity of 
this adventure struck terror into the chiefs on the line, 
and before they were prepared to encounter him he was 
enabled to return, on the twenty-fifth day, without any 
interruption. This expedition revealed the wealth and 
the weakness of the Deccan to the Mahomedans, and 
paved the way for its subjugation The aged emperor, 
then in his seventy-seventh year, was delighted to find his 
nephew return in safety, laden with plunder and covered 
witlr glory. His ministers endeavoured to put him on his 

1295 guard against the ambitious designs of his nephew, but 
the over-confident monarch was induced to cross the 
Ganges to welcome him, and at the first interview was 
treacherously assassinated by men placed in ambush in the 
tent. 

Alla-ood-deen hastened to Delhi, and put the two sons 
of his uncle to death and imprisoned their mother ; but he 
Aiia-ood- endeavoured to eflTace the memory of these atro- 
deen. cities hy the just exercise of the power he had 
BO nefariously acquired, and by the exhibition of games and 
festivities ; he was never able, however, to suppress his ar- 
bitrary temper, and his reign, though long and glorious, was 
always disturbed by conspiracies. He was ignorant of letters 
when he ascended the throne, but he applied successfully 
to study, and surrounded himself with learned men, in 
whose society he took great pleasure. His government 
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was stem and inflexible, but not unsuitod to tbe exigencies 
of tbe time. Tbe military operations of bis reign, wbich 
extended to twenty-seven years, were divided between the 
north and south of India. Early in his reign he finally a.d. 
conquered Guzerat, which had assumed independence, and 1297 
two years after obtained possession of the fortress of 
Rinthimbore and then of Chittore, which brought the 
Rajpoots “ under the yoke of obedience.” His territories 
to the north-west of Delhi were constantly disturbed by 
the inroads of the Moguls from Central Asia, and in 1298 
Kutlugh Khan marched down from the Indus with an 
army of 200,000 men upon Delhi, which was crowded with 
fugitives till fami]*e began to .stare them in the face, when J298 
Alla-ood-deen marched out and dispersed this vast host. 

The invasion was twice repeated, and as often repelled, 
and the emperor, to deter these inveterate enemies by a 
severe example, caused the heads of all his male prisoners 
to be struck off and erected into a pillar at Delhi. 

His first expedition to the Deccan, when seated on the 
throne, was directed against Warungul, the ancient 
capital of Tolingana, but it was not successful. Expeditions 
Three years later, a larger army was sent under to the 
the command of Malik Kafoor, a eunuch, once 
the slave, but now the favourite general of the emperor, 
and the object of envy to the nobles of the court. He 
overran the Mahratta country and recovered Dowlutabad, 
which had revolted. In the previous expedition against ijoG 
Guzerat, the wife of the raja had fallen into the hands of 
the victors and was placed in the imperial harem, where her 
singular beauty .and her talents excited the admiration of 
the emperor. She had borae a daughter to her former 
husband, whose attractions were said to be equal to her own, 
and the generals were ordered diligently to seek her out. 

She was unexpectedly discovered and conveyed to Delhi, 
where she made such an impression on the king’s son that 
he married hpr ; — at so early a period do we find inter- 
marriages between the Mahomedans and the Hindoos in 1309 
vogue. In I30il, Kafoor ravaged the north of Telingana, 
and conquered Warungul. The next year he was sent 
with a large army down to the Carnatic, and reached tho 
capital after a march of three months. The raja was 
defeated and made pri.soner, and with him ended the 
Belial dynasty of the Deccan. Kafoor then ravaged the 
eastern provinces along the Coromandel coast down to the 
extreme limit of the peninsula, and, as a memorial of his isio 
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victo^ie.s erected a mosqtie on the island of Bamisseram, 
between the continent and the island of Ceylon, contiguous 
to the magnificent temple erected ages before in honour of 
Seeta, the wife of the hero of the liiimaynn. The value of 
the plunder he acquired in these expeditions was calculated 
by historinus deemed sober, at a hundred croros of rupees. 

In the decline of life Alhi-nod-decn exhibited an in- 


1312 fatuatod attachment to Kafoor, wliosts itcpravity equalled 
his talents, and a spirit of discontent spread 
of the throughout the provinces. Ills strength, both 

dyilli'tj of body and mind, was iiajiaired by constant in- 

dulgence, and the empire, which luid been sus- 
tained by hi.s energy, fell into a .state of ^\n.archy. Guzerat, 
Chifctore, ami Deogbur deserted tlioir allegiance, and ho sank 
1316 into the grave under .a cloud of misfortunes. His con- 
quests wore greater t.h.au had ever boon .acdiieved before in 
India ; his internal admiiiistration was emiueiitly successful, 
and the wealth aud pro.spcnty of the country were in- 
creased. His death became the signal for I’cvolutions. 
Tlie infamous Kafoor seized upon the regouey and put out 
the eyes of the two sojis of his benefaclor. Thu nobles of 
the court, however, eaused him to be put to death, and 
placed tiie deceased emperor’s third son upon the throne, 
who lost no time in putting the instruiiienls of his eleva- 
tion to death, and extinguishing tho .sight of hi.s youngest 
brother. He reconquered some of the ])rovince.s which 
had revolted, but on his return to the capital gave him- 
self up to the most degrading' vices, while his favourite, 
KhJfsroo, a convcited Hindoo, undertook an I'.xijodition to 
tho Ileocan and ravaged tho maritime province of idalabar, 
which Kafoor had spared. [-Ihosroo I'ctLirued to Delhi 
laden with booty, as.sassiniited hi.^ master, and usurped the 
throne, and then jiroceoded to masseoro the royal family ; 
but Gliazc" Toghluk, the governor of tho Punjab, marched 


on Delhi with the veteran troops of the marelirs, di.sciplined 
1321 by constant conflicts with tho Moguls, and put an end to 
the relg-u and life of tlie monster. 
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SECTION III. 


THE DYNASTY OF TOGHLUK TO THE MOGUL DYNASTY. 


Ghazee Toghluk Mas desirous of placing some scion of the 
royal house upon the throne, but the family had been ex- 
terminated during the recent convulsions, and ohazee 
he yielded to the wishes of the nobles and Toghluk. 
people to accept it himself. His father was originally a 
slave of the emperor Bulbun, but raised himself to high 
honour by his abilities. His reign, which lasted only four 
years, was as cdhimendable as his accession had been 
blameless. Bengal had prospered for forty years under 
the viceroyalty of Kurrah, the son of the omperor Bulbun, 
and as charges had been brought against him, Ghazee 
Toghluk investigated them in person, and, finding them 
groundless, confirmed him in the government ; and the 
native historian illustrates the mutations of fortune at this 


A.U. 

1321 


period by the remark that it was the son of the father’s 
slave who granted the royal umbrella to his son. An ex- 
pedition was sent into Telingana ; the capital, Warungul, 
was captured, and the Hindoo dynasty which had flourished 
there for tw'o centuries and a half became extinct. Jona 


Khan, the son of the emperor, on his return from this 
campaign, gave an entertainment to his father in a magnifi- 
cent pavilion which fell unexpectedly, but not accidentally, 
and crushed him to death. - 


Jona Khan, who ascended the throne and assumed the 132{ 
title of Mahomed Toghluk, is one of the mo.st extraordinary 
characters in the Mahomedan history of India .... 

— a singular compound ot opposite qualities. Toghluk; 

He was the most accomplish^ sovereign of 
the age, skilled in every science, and versed even in Greek 
philosojiliy ; the liberal patron of learning, temperate to the 
verge of ascoticism, and distinguished in the field by his 
gallantry and military skill. But all these virtues were 
neutralised by such perversity of disposition and such 
paroxysms of t 3 'ranny as to render him the object of general 
execration. It was the intoxication of absolute power which 
led him to acts bordering on insanity. He began his reign 
by completing the reduction of the Deccan ; he extended 
the limits of the empire beyond any of his predecessors, and 
brought the remotest districts into as good order as those 
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around Delhi ; yet, before his death the whole of the 
Expedition Deccan was lost to the crown by his follies. He 
to Pcreta. assembled a large army for the conquest of 
i.o. Persia, but, after exhausting his resources, the troops de- 
1325 serted for want of pay, and became the terror of his own 
subjects. To replenish his treasury he resolved to msirch 
into China and levy contributions in that remote region, 
but the army of 100,000 men which lie sent across the 
snowy range, after encountering incredible hardships, was 
all but exterminated by the Chinese and the exasperated 
highlanders, and the few who escaped to tell the tale were 
butchered by his own orders. Hearing that the Chinese 
had a paper currency in use, he determined to introduce it 
into his dominions, to the ruin of thousands and the 
general derangement of commerce. His exactions drove 
the husbandmen into the woods, and filled the country with 
banditti. By way of revenge he surrounded a large tract 
of territory with his troops, and driving the wretched in- 
habitants into the centre, slaughtered them with all the 
1338 Change of brutality of a battue. In I'dSS he took the field 
capital. against his nephew, who had been driven into 
revolt, and the young prince was captured and flayed alive. 
On reaching Deoghur, he was so enchanted with the beauty 
of the situation and the mildness of the climate, that he 
resolved to make it the capital of the empire, and changed 
its name to Dowlutabad. He then ordered the inhabitants 
of Delhi to migrate to it, and thousands of men, women, 
and children were consti-ained to travel a distance of eight 
tuindred miles ; but he phanted the road with full-grown 
trees. The project of transplanting the metropolis failed, 
but not till it had inflicted incalculable misery on the 
people. At the same time, as if to mock the calamities of 
his subjects, ho erected a splendid mausoleum over the 
grave of a decayed tooth. 

These caprices and oppressions produced the usual har- 
vest of insurrections. The Afghans crossed the Indus and 
nismomber ravaged the Punjab, and when they retired the 
mentofthc Gukkers completed the desolation of the pro- 
1340 empire. vincc. Bengal revolted, and remained independent 
for two centuries. Two fugitives from Telingana esta- 
bhshed a Hindoo kingdom near the Toombudra, wdth 
Beejanuger for its capital. About the same time a de- 
scendant of the royal house of Telingana founded an in- 
dependent principality at Golconda ; and these two Hindoo 
1.344 powers maintained a vigorous struggle for many years 
with the Mahoraedan kingdoms which arose in the Deccan. 
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A still more important revolution wrested the renaming 
provinces south of the Nerhndda from the sceptre of 
Delhi. A large body of Moguls who had settled in Guzerat 
raised the standard of revolt. The emperor proceeded 
against them with his usual vigour, gave up the cities of 
Surat and Cambay to plunder, and desolated the province 
as if it had been the possession of an enemy. The Moguls 
fled to the Deccan, and being joined by those whom the 
emperor’s oppressions had exasperated, took po.ssession of 
Dowhitahad, where they proclaimed Ishmael Khan, an 
Afghan, Iring, and, after one reverse, established a new 
monarchy, known in history as the Bahminee kingdom. 
Mahomed Toghluk died in Sinde after a reign of twenty-one 
years, leaving the throne of Delhi dispossessed of the whole 1361 
of the Deccan and of the province of Bengal. 

Mahomed Toghluk was succeeded by his son Peroze, 
whoso reign extended to thirty-seven years, and though 
mild and beneficent, was by no means brilliant, 

Ho discouraged luxury by his own example, re- gtiinkaniiiiis 
pealed vexatious taxes, and abolished torture and successors, 
mutilation. His ruling passion was architecture ; and the 
Mahomedan historian records with pride the erection of 
forty mosques, thirty colleges, twenty palaces, a hundred 
hospitals, a hundred jmblic baths, a hundred and fifty 
bridges, and two hundred towns. But the noblest memorial 
of his reign was the canal ho constructed between the 
source of the Ganges and the Sutlcgo, which bears his 
name, and keeps it fragrant in the recollection of posterity. 
After a reign of thirty-four years he abdicated the thrtrnw 
in favour of his son Mahomed Toghluk the second ; who 
gave himself up to indulgence, and constrained his father 1388 
to re.suine his j)ower, but at the age of ninety, he resigned 
the sceptre to his grandson. During the next ten years 
the throne was occupied by four princes, two of whom held 
authority in the cajjital at the same time and for thi’ec 
years waged incessant war with each other. Hindostan 
fell a prey to' anarchy ; four independent kingdoms were 1394 
carved oux of the imperial dominions, and nothing remained 
to the crown of Delhi hut tlie districts immediately around 
the capital. 

These kingdoms wore all founded by the Mahomedan 
viceroys ; no effort was made by the Hindoos to take ad- 
vantage of the confusion of the times, and re- 
gain their supremacy, and the ancient chiefs of pendent 
Bajpootana were the only depository of Hindoo 
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power in Hindostan. Of these kingdoms two, Malwa and 
Guzerdt, rose to great power and eminence ; while the two 
others, Candesh and Jonnpore, were of minor weight and 
more limited duration. Dilawur Khan of Ghore, the 
A.D. viceroy of Malwa, who assumed independence, established 
1401 his capital at Mandoo, fifteen miles north of the Nerbudda. 
Mozuffer Khan, a Rajpoot converted to Mahomedanism, 
and like all converts, more especially in India, a virulent 
persecutor of his former creed, was sent by one of the 
feeble successors of Feroze Toghluk to supersede the sus- 
pected governor of Guzerat, and, seeing no power at Delhi 
1396 to enforce obedience, threw off the yoke of allegiance. The 
viceroy of Candesh, which consists of the lower valley of 
the Taptee, followed his example, and formed a matri- 
monial alliance with the new king of Guzerat. Still nearer 
the capital, Khoja Jehan the vizier of Mahomed Toghluk the 
third, availed himself of the weakness of the throne, and 
“ assumed the royal umbrella,” in Jounpore. The empire 
1394 of Delhi, distracted by these revolts, and shorn of its fairest 
provinces, fell an easy prey to the ruthless invader who 
was now advancing to despoil it of its wealth. 

The Ameer Timur, or Tamerlane, was born in the 
neighbourhood of Samarcand, of a Turki family which had 
Timur been in the service of Jenghiz Khan. Hislotwas 
cast at a period when the decay of vigour in the 
governments in the east offered the fairest opportunity of 
conquest to any daring adventurer. He was raised to the 
throne of Samarcand at the age of thirty-four, and in a few 
ya-ur-rs. prostrated every throne which stood in the way of 
his ambition, and became at once the scourge of Asia and 
the terror of Europe. He led the hordes of Tartary to the 
conquest of Persia, Khorasan and Transoxiana, of Mesopo- 
tamia and Georgia, and brought a portion of Russia and 
Siberia under subjection. Having mastered the whole of 
Central Asia, he sent his grand.son to invade India, but as he 
met with more opposition than was expected, Timur him- 
self crossed the Indus at Attock, September 12, 1398, with 
ninety-two squadrons of horse, and advanced to Bhutnere, 
which was surrendered by the inhabitants on terms ; bat, 
by one of those mistakes which seemed always to occur in 
his capitulations, they were put to the sword and the town 
burnt to the ground. Villages and towns were abandoned 
as he advanced, but on his arrival at Delhi, he found 
himself encumbered with prisoners, and, according to the 
statement of the historians, which were doubtless ex- 
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aggerated, he caused 100,000 men to be massacred^in cold 
blood. A battle was fought under the walls of the capital, 
between the veterans of Timur and the effeminate soldiers 
of the empire. The emperor Mahomed Toghluk the third 
was defeated and fled to Guzerat, and Timur entered the 
city and caused himself to be proclaimed emperor. Dis- 
putes, as might have been expected, arose between the 
citizens and his ferocious soldiers, and the whole of the 
Mogul army was let loose on the devoted city. The inhabit- 
ants sold their lives dearly, but their valour was quenched 
in their blood. The scenes of horror defy all description; 
entire streets were choked up with the dying and the 
dead. For five Says Timur remained a tranquil spectator 
of the plunder and conflagration of the city, while he cele- 
brated his victory by a magnificent fea.st. Having glutted 
his revenge and satiated his cupidity he proceeded “ to offer 
“ up to the divine Majesty his humble tribute of grateful 
“ praise for his success, in the noble mosque of polished 
“ marble, erected by Feroze on the banks of the Jumna.” 

This whirlwind of desolation lasted six months, and Timur ^ 
recrossed the Indus in March 1399. Mahomed Toghluk re- 139J 
turned to Delhi after the departure of Timur, and continued 
to exercise a precarious authority for twelve years, when 
Khizir Khan, the governor of the Punjab, marched to 
Delhi, and extinguished the dynasty of the Toghluks, after 
it had subsisted ninety-one years. 

The dynasiy c.stablished by Khizir Khun which lasted 1424 
only thirty-six years, is designated in Indian histor y t| ^ 
dynasty of the Syuds, as they claimed descent Dynasty of 
from the Prophet. The founder professed to be 
oidy the lieutenant of Timur, who had bestowed the 
government of the Punjab on him, and caused money to be 
coined and prayers to be read in his name. His adminis* 
tration, which was extended to nine years, was beneficial 
to the distracted provinces, but, with the exception of his 
own province, he recovered none of the revolted districts. 1421 
His son, Mobarik, was assassinated after a reign of 
thirteen years, in which no event of importance requires 
to be noted. Syud Mahomed who succeeded him left the 
throne to his son Alla-ood-deen, during whose feeble reign 
the territory' annexed to the crown was still farther re- 
duced till at length it extended twelve miles from Delhi on 
one side and only one in another. In 14, 10 Beloli Lodi 1460 
marched down to Delhi, and the emperor resigned the 
empty honours of royalty to him without a sigh, and re- 
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tired bn a pension to Bndaon where he passed the re- 
maining twenty-eight years of his life in cultivating his 
garden. 

The grandfather of Beloli Lodi, the fonnder of this 
dynasty, was an Afghan, of the tribe of Lodi, or Lohance, 
The dynasty engaged in the transport of merchandize, in 
of Lodi. which he had amassed a fortune. He repaired to 
the court of Feroze Toghluk, and gradually rose to the 
government of Mooltan. He was not content with the 
t.i}. narrow limits to which the imperial domains had been 
1391 reduced, but his chief object was the conquest of Jounpore, 
The king- wbioli had. become independent in 1394 by the 
doiu of revolt of Khoja Jehan. The aonnpore dynasty 
Jounpore. flourished for eighty-two years, under six sove- 
reigns, the most illustrious of whom, Ibrahim, occupied the 
throne for one half that period. Under bis beneficent rule 
the country reached the summit of prosjierit}^ Learned men 
from all parts of Asia were invited to his court, which 
was esteemed the naost polished and illustrious in Ifidia. 
His capital was adorned with superb and massive edifices, 
the remains of which still excite our admiration. Not 
merely was it the rival of Delhi in magnificence, but the 
strength of the kingdom was so pre-eminent that the 
struggle between the emperor and the king was prolonged 
with varied success for twenty-eight years, during which 
Delhi was twice be.'-ieged by the arms of Jounpore. 
Hostilitie.s were occa.sionally suspended by a hollow truce, 
1478 but th ey came to a final issue in 1478, when the last of the 
“ kings of the east,” as the dynasty was termed, fled to 
Bengal, and the kingdom was rcannexed to the dominions 
of Delhi. Beloli Lodi succeeded in extending the terri- 
tories of the crown from the Jumna to the Himalaya, and 
from the Indus to Benares ; and after a reign of thirty- 
eight years bequeathed the throne to his son Secuuder, 
who added Baber to his conquests. But his administrar 
tion, though otherwise just and equitable, was marked by 
the oppression of the Hindoos, whose pilgrimages he pro- 
hibited, and whose temples he demolished in every direc- 
1617 tion, erecting mosques with the materials. In 1517, 
Ibrahim, the third and the last of the line, succeeded to the 
crown, and alienated his nobles by his arrogance and 
hauteur to such a degree that his reign of nine years was a 
constant succession of revolts, which broke out in Behar, 
in Jounpore and in the Punjab, where the governor opened 
negotiations with Behar for the invasion of India. The 
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emperor’s own brother joined him at Cabul. The success 
which attended the expedition of the Mog’nl will be nar- 
rated in a subsequent chapter. Haying thus reached the 
threshold of the period when the imperial throne was 
transferred to the last Mahomedan dynasty, under which 
it was gradually restored to its integrity, we turn back to 
the progress of events in Hindostan and in the Deccan 
when it was first dismembered. 

Candesh became independent about the year 1399, and a.d. 
was not reannexed to the empire till the reign of Akbar, 1399 
two centuries after. It was a small principality, 
of no note in history, remarkable only for the 
fertility of its soil, and the prosperity of its people ; it was, 
moreover, always considered subordinate to its more 
powerful neighbour Guzerat. The independence 
of Guzerat was established in 139(i by Mozuffer 1396 

Shah, and a succession of thirteen princes governed it for 
165 years, till it expired in 1561. At the period of the 
revolt the province was of limited extent, consisting of the 
land lying between the mountains and the sea, but it was 
enlarged by successive acquisitions. The great figure it 
makes in history is owing to the energy and ability of its 
princes, the first of whom Mozuflfer, the son of a Rajpoot 
convert, was constantly at war with the king of Malwa, or 
with the raja of Edur, the most powerful Hindoo princi- 
pality in the north. His son Ahmed Shah reigned thirty- Ull 
eight years, and was likewise incessantly engaged in hosti- 
lities with his neighbours, but ho brought the country • 
good order, and built the town of Ahmodabad, which he 
made his capital, and adorned with such a profusion of 
magnificent mosques, caravanseras, and palaces, as to load 
the Mahomedan historians to pronounce it the handsomest 
city in the world. The next two reigns, which extended to 
sixteen years, were occupied chiefly with struggles with 
Koombho, who was then building up a great Hindoo 
power in Rajpootana. Mahomed Shah, who ascended the 
throne at the age of fourteen, shed a lustre on it for a 1459 
period of more than half a century. The European 
travellers who visited his court formed the most extrava- 
gant conceptions of his power, and asserted that a portion 
of his daily food consisted of mortal poisons with which 
his system became so impregnated that if a fly sat on him 
it fell down dead. He was the original of the picture 
drawn by the British poet of the prince of Cambay, ‘ whose 
food was asp, and ha.silisk, and toad.’ But even without 
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the jAjwer of digesting poisons he was a most puissant 
prince. He captured Gemar, a Hindoo fortress renowned 
for its antiquity and its strength. He overran Cutch, de- 
feated an army of Belooches, and annexed Sinde to his 
dominions. But the distinguishing feature of his reign 
was the navy he constructed, and the numerous naval 
expeditions which he undertook. He cleared the coast of 
pirates, who are said to have fought twenty battles before 
they were subdued. His memorable conflict with the 
A.D Portuguese will bo narrated in a future chapter. He was 
1511 succeeded by his son, Mozuffer the second, whose reign of 
fourteen years consisted of constant campaigns against 
Malwa, and the renowned Rana Sanga oV Rajpootana. 

The rapid disappearance of two of his sons, in a single 
1526 year, opened the throne to his third son, Bahiidoor Shah, 
Bahadoor who Subdued the hereditary foe of his dynasty, 

Shah. the Hindoo prince of Edur, and compelled the 

kings of Berar, Abmednugur and Candesh to do him homage. 
His next exploit led to a more splendid result. The king 
of Malwa having provoked his hostility, he marched 
against him in conjunction with his ally, Rana Sanga, cap- 
tured both his capital and his person, and annexed the 
1634 kingdom to his own territories. Soon after, tlie brother 
of the last emperor of Delhi of the Lodi family, which had 
been dispossessed by the Mogul Baber, sought an asylum 
at the court of Guzerat, and Bahadoor Sliab supplied him 
with the means of raising aii army, which was however 
jjafejted. Humayoon, then emperor of Delhi, incensed at 
this proceeding, marched down to Guzerat, expelled Baha- 
door, and took possession of the kingdom. But he was 
soon after recalled to defend his own throne against Shere 
Khan ; dissensions broke out among his generals, and 
Bahadoor was enabled to recover his throne. After a 


reign of ten years he was drowned in the harbour of Diu, 
1536 as he left the vessel of the Portuguese admiral. The next 
sovereign was distracted for sixteen years by the factions 
of his chiefs. Two pageants were set up in succession by the 
courtiers, but they eventually partitioned the kingdom 
among themselves. At length, after nearly twenty years 
of convulsions, Akbar put an end to this state of anarchy 
by annexing the kingdom to the throne of Delhi, after it 
1672 had been alienated a hundred and seventy-six years 

Malwa became independent in 1401, under Dilawur 
Malwa Ghore, who bequeathed the throne four years 
*^51 • , after to liis son Hoosein Ghore. His reign of 
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twenty-Bve years was passed in incessant wars witti his 
neighbours. His son was assassinated by his minister, a.d. 
Mahomed Khan Ghiljie, who mounted the throne, and 1435 
during a period of forty-seven years proved himself the 
ablest of the kings of Malwa. He appears to have had 
the unobstructed range of northern India, as we find him 
besieging Delhi, and establishing his son as governor of 
Ajmere. It was recorded of him that ‘ the tent was his 
house, and the battle-field his resting place.’ His son, 
Gheias-ood-deen, mounted the throne in 1482, and, having li82 
invited his courtiers to a splendid entertainment, informed 
them that he had passed thirty-four years of his life in the 
field, fighting by tne side of his gallant father, and that he 
was resolved to spend the remainder of his days in peace 
and enjoyment ; while therefore he retained the royal 
dignity, he should leave the management of public aflhirs to 
his son. The yonth was proclaimed vizier, and the king 
retired to his seraglio, which ho had stocked with 15,000 
of the most beautiful women he could procure. In this 
female court the pomp and parade of royalty was strictly 
maintained. The royal body-guard consisted of 500 Turki 
maidens, arrayed in male attire, and of 500 Abyssinian 
maidens. Strange to say, he was allowed to retain this 
pageantry for eighteen years, without any attempt at 
rehellion. Hi.s .son succeeded him in 1500 and his reign 
of twelve years was marked only by cruelty and sensuality. 
Mahmood, the last king, was assailed by the Rajpoots, 
and rescued by Bahadoor Shah, king of Guzerat ; bu t be . 
was incapable of gratitude, aud attacked bis benefactor, 
who marcbed down to his capital in conjunction with the 1531 
Rajpoots, and extinguished the kingdom after a hundred 
and thirty years of independence. 

At the period of the first invasion of the Mahomedans in 
1001, the Ra-jpoots ajippar to have been in possession of all 
the governments ill northern India; but, although 
they succumbed to tlio conquerors, they continued 
to maintain a spirit of independence nnder their respective 
chieftains in the table-land of Rajpootana, in the centre of 
Hindostan. The most important of these chiefs was the 
rana of Oodypore, in his capital of Chittore. At the 
beginning of the sixteenth century the thi-one was filled 
by Rana Sanga, whose genius and valour raised it to the 
height of power. His army consisted of 80,000 horse and 
500 war elephants ; and seven rajas of superior rank and 
more than a hundred of inferior note attended his stirrup into 
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the field. The chiefs next in importance, the rajas of Jey- 
pore and Joudpore, or Marwar, served under his banner, 
and he was the acknowledged head of the Rajpoot tribes. 
The national historian dwells with pride on the eighteen 
battles he fought with Guzerat and Malwa. His genius 
consolidated the power of that gallant and chivalrous race, 
and prepared it for the i-esistance which it was soon to offer 
to the Moguls, which, if it had been successful, would 
doubtless have restored the sovereignty of Hindostan to the 
Hindoos. 

It has been stated that the oppressions of Mahomed 
Toghluk led to the establishment of an independent Ma- 
A.D. j homedan government in the Deccan, by Hussnn 

1347 Biinec Gunga, an A.fghan, in 1347. Out of gratitude 

dynasty. .(.q Hindoo patron, he took the additional 
title of Bahminee, by which the dynasty is known in 
history, and extended In's authority over all the territories 
belonging to the crown of Delhi south of the Ncrbudda, 
with the exception of those included in the two Hindoo 
kingdoms of Beejanuger and Telingana. His son, who 
1868 succeeded him in 1358, commenced his reign by attacking 
the' king of Telingana, from whom he obtained the sur- 
render of a throne, which, with the jewels he added to it, 
was valued at four crores. In a drunken revel he offered 
an insult to the king of Beejanuger, who attacked the 
town of Moodgul, and put the inhabitants to the sword. 
Mahomed, the king, swore that food and sleep should be 
,,„pn\s,wful to him till ho had propitiated the martyrs of 
Moodgul by the slaughter of 100,000 nifidels. He entered 
the raja’s territories, and ravaged them without mercy ; 
and having, as he supposed, completed hi.s vow, granted 
him honourable terms, and on bis return devoted his 
attention to the improvement of his country. After a 
reign of seventeen years he left the crown to his son, but 
he was murdered by his uncle. Beroze, the son of the 
1397 assassin, mounted the throne in 1397, atld his reign, 
together with that of his brother, which extended over 
thirty-seven years, are considered the palmy daj's of the 
dynasty. He made twenty-four campaigns, and carried 
fire and sword through the length and breadth of the 
Carnatic. At the same time, he was an eminent patron of 
literature. He likewise established a mercantile maiine, 
and instructed his commanders to bring the most learned 
men and the handsomest women from every port they 
visited. His seraglio is said to have contained beauties 
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from thirteen different countries, and the historians affirm 
that he was able to converse with each one in her own 
tongue- He likewise made a point of copying sixteen 
pages of the Koran daily. Towarda the close of his reign 
he attacked the raja of Beejanuger, and was totally de- 
feated, when the triumphant Hindoos retaliated on him 
for the destruction of their temples, by the demolition of 
his mosques. His brother, Ahmed Shah, in his turn 
defeated the Hindoos, and pursued them with unrelenting 
severity from day to day, not pausing till the number of 
the slain was reported to have reached 20,000. We pass 
on to the last mona^j'ch of the dynasty. Mahomed Shah, 
who was placed bn the throne at the age of nine, was 
affectionately nurtured by his minister Mahomed Gawan, A.n 
the most eminent general and statesman of the age, through H63 
whose energetic efforts the kingdom reached its greatest 
limits, and was extended from the Malabar to the Coromandel 
coast, and from the Nerbudda to the Kistno. His in- 
ternal administration was equally successful, and the 
prosperity of the country rose to it.s highest measure. 

The envious courtiers succeeded, however, in alienating 
the king from the man to whom he was under these obli- 
gations, and in a fit of drunken revelry, he ordered him to 
be put to death. Gawan was then in his .seventy-eighth 
year, and he knelt down with his face towards Mecca, and 
received tlie fatal blow. Though he had held high office 
under five kings, he died in graceful poverty. The king 
himself became a prey to remorse, and died wnthin .« 
twmlve month. It is unnecessary to pursue the history of 
this dynasty ,■ Mahomed Shah, lii.s son, ascended the throne 
in 1482, and lived on, though he cannot be said to have 1182 
reigned, for thirty-seven years. The kingdom crumbled 
away as governor after governor revolted, and was at 
length resolved into five independent sovereignties. 

1. Adil Shah, the adopted son of Mahomed Gawan, 1489 
founded the kingdom of Beejapore and the Adil Shahee 
dyna.sty in 1489, -which retained its independence 

for one hundred and ninety-seven years, until it pendent 
was absorbed by Aurungzebe in 1686. tmgdomn. 

2. Hussun Bheiry, who instigated the murder of Mar 1490 
homed Gawan, was executed by order of his master, and 

his son Ahmed Nizam raised the standard of revolt in 
1487, at Ahmednugur, where he established the Nizam 
Shahee dynasty, which continued for one hundred and fifty 
years, till it was subverted by Shah Jehan in 1637. 
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A.D, S. Imad-ool-moolk made himself independent at Berar 
1484 in 1484, and commenced the Imad Shahee dynasty, which 
was extinguished at the end of ninety years by the king of 
Ahmednugur in 1574. 

4. Koolee Kootub, a Turkoman, who rose to be governor 
1512 of Goloonda, established his independence there in 1512, 
under the name of the Kootub Shahee dynasty, which sub- 
sisted for a hundred and seventy five years, and was ex 
tinguished by Aurungzebe in 1687. 

6. Ahmed Berecd, who was appointed minister on the 
1498 murder of Mahomed Gawan, gradually absorbed all the 
power of the state, and erected what remained of its do- 
mains into an independent state at Beder. It was of 
limited extent, and the period of its extinction is uncertain. 

This partition of the Deccan among five independent 
sovereigns who were constantly at war with each other, or 
with the Hindoo monarchs, subjected the wretched country 
to perpetual desolation ; but there can bo little advantage 
to the reader in wading through a long succession of sieges 
and battles, and encumbering the memory with a string of 
names and dates of no interest. The salient events of this 
long period of anarchy will come up in the history of the 
Mogul empire, in which they were eventually absorbed 
after more than a century and a half of conflict. 


— ^ SECTION IV. 

THE MOGL’C DYNASTY HABER HUMAYOON AKBAB. 

1526 In the month of April 1526 Sultan Baber captured Delhi, 
and establi.shed the Mogul dynasty, which continued to 
The Mogul flourish with only one interruption, and with 
dynasty. increasing lustre, for a hundred and eighty years, 
under a succession, unprecedented in Indian history, of six 
sovereigns, distinguished by their gallantry in the field, 
and, with one exception, by their ability in the cabinet. 

Baber, the sixth in descent from Timur, was the son 
of Sheikh Mirza, the ruler of Ferghana on the upper 
Baber'seariy Jaxartes. His mother was a descendant of Jen- 
carecr. ghiz Khan, and he inherited the spirit of enter- 
prize which distinguished both his renowned ancestors, 
and at the early age of fifteen commenced that adventurous 
career which he pursued without intermission for thirty- 
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five years. His first campaign was directed against the 
city of Samarcand, the capital of Timur and the metropolis 
of Transoxiana, but though he captured it three times, he 
was as often expelled from it. For eight years he was 
engaged in a series of perilous and romantic enterprizes, 
and experienced vicissitudes of fortune which would have 
crushed an ordinary mortal, but which only seemed to give 
fresh vigour to his buoyant spirit. In the year 1.504, see- 
ing little prospect of success in his native province, he 
seized the city of Cahul, of which he retained posses- 
sion for twenty-two years, incessantly employed in defend- 
ing or enlarging his dominions. His greatest peril arose 
from the progress of the Uzbeks, a tribe of ferocious Turks 
and Tartars, then .sVarming from their native hive, whose 
leader, Sharbek, had swept the posterity of Timur from 
Khorasan and Transoxiana. In his march towards the 
Indu.s the Uzbek captured Candahar, and threatened 
Oabul, and would probably have extinguished the hopes 
and the ambition of Baber had he not been recalled to 
resist the hostility of Ishmael Shah, who had recently 
founded the dynasty of the Sophis in Persia. The Uzbek 
chief was routed and slain, but the footing which his tribe 
obtained in Transoxiana they retain with vigour to this 
day. Baber, who had again occupied Samarcand, and had 
been again expelled from it, now turned his attention to 
India, where the imbecility and the unpopularity of the 
emperor, Ibrahim Lodi, offered an allurement too Baber in 
strong for a descendant of Timur to resist. He 
was invited to invade it by men of influence who had bepn 
alienated from the emperor by his oppressions, and more 
particularly by his own brother, who sought refuge at 
Cahul. In the course of five year.s, commencing with 1519 
he made five irruptions acro.ss the Indus, with alternate 
success and disappointment. In 152G he undertook his last 
and crowning expedition, with an army not exceeding 12,000 
men, but, though a heterogeneous mixture of mercenaries, 
they were all veterans, disciplined in many fields. The des- 
tiny of India was decided on the field of Paniput, where the 
emperor Ibrahim encountered him with, it is said, 100,000 
troops and 1000 elephants, and was totally discomfited and i526 
fell. Delhi opened her gates to the conqueror, and in Maj^ 

1526 he vaulted into the vacant throne. But Delhi had 
long ceased to be the capital and the mistress of state of 
India. The great Mahomedan empire which, in 
the early days of Mahomed Toghluk, embraced the whole 
continent, had been broken up a century and a half before 
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by bis extravagances, and the victory of Baber only gave 
him' possession of the districts to the north-west of the 
capital, and a strip of territory extending along the banks 
of the Jumna down to Agra. The various provinces were 
in the hands of independent rulers. In the southern 
extremity of India the great Hindoo monarchy of Beeja- 
nuger was lord of the ascendant. Farther north lay 
another Hindoo principality, and the territories of the 
five kingdoms recently formed on the dissolution of the 
Bahrainee monarchy. Guzcrat was governed by a wild 
youth who had recently absorbed Malwa. Bengal, in- 
cluding Behar, was ruled by an Afghan king. Orissa was 
still in possession of its ancient Hindoo dynasty, and in 
northern India Rana Sanga had ctfmsolidated Hindoo 
sovereignty in Rajpootana, and was at this time the most 
powerful ruler north of the Ncrbndda. 

Rana Sanga, elated by the snccoss he had recently ob- 
tained <)\’er the king of Malwa in conjunction with the 
Bibar'avic Guzorat, espoused the cause of the 

toiyoTortho dethroned family of Lodi. All the Rajpoot 
Rnjpoots. princes ranged themselves under his banner, 
and he advanced with 100,000 men, the flower of the 
A.D. Rajpoot chivalry, to drive Baber back across the Indus. In 
1627 the first engagement at Biana, Baber e.xpcrienced a very 
disastrous defeat ; some of his officcr.s and men deserted 
their colours, others went over to the enemy, and all 
were disheartened, but he did not allow himself to despair. 
He states, in his interesting memoirs, that ho repented of 
his sins, and determined to reform his life, that he for- 
swore the use of wine, melted down his silver and gold 
goblets, and determined to live like a true Moosulmanand 
cultivate his b(;ard. His enthusiasm reanimated his troops, 
and in the engagement to which ho led them, he obtained 
a splendid victory which completely crippled and humbled 
1528 the Rajpoot power. The next year he attacked and 
mastered Chandcrec, a Rajpoot fortress hitherto deemed 
im})regnahle ; and in the succeeding year recovered Oude 
and northern Behar, and chastised the king of Bengal, 
But his constitution, which had been impaired by early 
indulgences, was worn out by these exertions in an uncon- 
1630 genial climate, and he died at Agra in 1530, at the age of 
His death interred at Cabul, in a beautiful 

snd charoo- spot he had selected for his grave, the simple and 
chaste monument erected over which has con- 
tinued to attract the admiration of three centuries. No 
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Mahomedan jirince in India is held in higher estimation 
than Baber. His career exhibited all that romantic spirit 
of adventure of which nations are always proud. His 
personal courage bordered on rashness ; his activity appears 
fabulous ; for thirty-eight years, as he records, he had never 
kept the feast of Ramzan twice in the same place. But he 
was rather a valorous soldier than a great general, and 
lost almost as many battles as he won, but he never lost 
heart, and was as buoyant after a defeat as after a victory. 
Amidst all the bustle of war he found leisure for the culti- 
vation of literature, and his poetry has been not a little 
admired. There is no Indian prince with whose individual 
character and tastes and feelings we are so familiar ; and 
this is owing to ISis interesting autobiography, in which 
he records his transgressions with so niiich candour, and 
his repentance with so much sincerity, and his friendships 
with such warmth, that the reader is led involuntarily to 
regard him as a ]5crBonal friend. a.d. 

Humayoon succeeded his father in 1580, at the age of 1530 
twenty-six, and the first act of his reign displayed the 
weakness of his charactei'. His Ijrother Camran, 
the governor of Cabul and Candahar, refused to 
acknowledge his authority, but he resigned those provinces 
to him — adding thereto the Punjab — and thus deprived 
himself of the means of recruiting his army with the hardy 
mountaineers of Afghanistan, and, as Baber’s veterans 
died out, was obliged to depend on those whom he could 
enlist from his lialf-.suhdned subjects in India. In the 
third year of his reign he was involved in hostilities with 
Bahadoor Shah, the wild king of Guzerat, who had fur- 
nished the dethroned family of Lodi with the means of 1634 
assailing him. Bahadoor was defeated, and obliged to take 
refuge at the land’.s-eiid of Diu, and the whole province 
was occupied by the Mogul troojis. Humayoon then pro- 
ceeded against Chnmpanere, a fortre.ss likewise considered 
impregnable, but with 300 trooj>s he climbed a perpen- 
dicular rock by means of spikes driven into it, and cap- 
tured it at once. He was immediately after recalled to 
Agra to arre.st the progress of Shore Khan, but was defeated 
and expelled from India after a reign of ten years, and a 
new dynasty mounted the throne. 

Shere Khan was an Afghan of noble parentage, bom 
at Sassoram, in Beliar, where bis father held a 
jageer under the governor. He enlisted as a Dynasty of 
private soldier under the revolted viceroy of steroShah. 
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Jounpore, but cultivated bis mind with great assiduity 
and educated liimself for a future career of ambition, A 
long series of adventures, ended in his obtaining posses- 
A.D. sion of Behar, and invading Bengal, and it was to oppose 
1636 his alarming progress that Hnmayoon was recalled from 
Quzerat. He marched down upon him, but wasted six 
months in the siege of Chnnar, which was at length cap- 
tured by the powerful artillery of Humayoon manned by 
Portuguese gunners and directed by Roomy Khan, a Turk 
of Constantinople, whom he had brought with him from 
Quzerat. Meanwhile Shere Khan had defeated the king 
of Bengal and captured Gour, but not deeming himself 
sufficiently strong to resist the imperial troops he retired 
to the mountain region of Behar and deposited his family 
and his treasures in the stronger fortress of Rhotas. 
1538 The emperor took possession of Gour, but when the rains 
set in, the delta of the Ganges became a sheet of water, 
and his army was isolated and decimated by sickness and 
desertion. Shere Khan then issued from his fastnesses, 
took possession of Behar and Benares, recovered Clmnar, 
and pushed his detachments n[) to Cunouge. Humayoon 
was obliged to retreat towards his capital, but was inter- 
cepted and defeated, and Shere Khan assumed the im- 
Dotcatof perial title. Humayoon at length reached Agra 
Humayoon. after his defeat, and employed eight months in 
recruiting his force, while his rival was employed in 
organising the provinces he had conquered. The two 
armies met at Cunouge, where the emperor experienced a 
seco nd and more fatal defeat, and fled first to Delhi, and 
lotO then to Lahore : thus at the end of fourteen years, the 
power which tne energy and perseverance of Baber had 
established was subverted, and scarcely' a vestige of Mogul 
sovereignty remained in India, while the throne of Delhi 
reverted to the Afghans. Humayoon fled to Sinde and 
was engaged for eighteen months in fruitless negotiations 
with its chiefs. He then threw himself on the kindness of 
the Rajpoot prince of Marwar, but was rudely repulsed 
from his court and pursued with an armed force by his son. 
The wretched emperor, after suffering incredible hardships 
in crossing the desert, at length succeeded in reaching 
Amercote with only seven mounted attendants ; and there 
his queen, who had nobly shared with him the torments of 
the journey, gave birth to a son, afterwards the illustrious 
1642 Akbar. After another series of reverses, he quitted India 
and repaired to Candahar. 
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Leaving Humayoon across the Indns, we turn h> the a.d. 
career of Shore Shah, who mounted the throne and esta- 1540 
Wished a new dynasty, which however did not 
last more than sixteen years. In 1542 he con- 
quered the province of Malwa, and reduced the great 
fortress of Raiseen, of boundless antiquity. Here his repu- 
tation was tarnished by the only stain ever attached to it. 

The garrison capitulated on terms, but the Mahomedan 
doctors assured him that, according to the doctrines of the 
Koran, no faith was to be kept with unbelievers, and they 
were slain to a man. In 1544 he invaded Marwar, which was 1544 
defended by 50,000 Rajpoots, and he was exposed to such 
peril, that, in alhiSion to the barrenness of the country, he 
exclaimed that “ he had nearly lost the empire for a 
“handful of millet.” Soon after, the capture of Cliittore 
placed Rajpootana at his feet, and he then proceeded to 
attack Callingor, an ancient and strong fort in Bundlecund, 
but was killed by the explosion of a magazine. The five 
years of his reign form the most brilliant period in native 1545 
history. Ho was equally qualified for the duties of war 
and of peace— a consummate general, and a liberal and 
enlightened statesman. Though incessantly engaged in the 
field, he retbrined every branch of the civil administration ; 
and of his institutions it is sufficient to say that they 
became the model of tho.se of Akbar. He constructed a 
grand trunk road, lined with trees, from Bengal to the 
banks of the Indus, erected caravanscries, and excavated 
w'ells for the convenioiiec of travellers ; he was, moreover, 
the first prince to establish a mounted post. His second 
son Selim, after quelling a dangerous rebellion, was enabled 
to enjoy the thi-one in peace for nine years, indulging his 
hereditary taste for architecture. It was the profligacy^ of 
his brother and successor, known in history as Adili, which 
at length extinguished this short-lived dynasty. Having 
exhausted the treasury, he began to resume the estates of 
his Patan nobles, who went one by one into rebellion, and 
established five independent anthoritie.s, and nothing was 1544 
at length left to the crown but the districts immediately 
around Delhi. 

To turn to the career of Humayoon. He proceeded from 
India to Candahar, hut was driven from it by the hostility of 
his brother, and constrained to seek refuge at the Eestorat™ 
court of Persia, where he was subject to all the mor- '’t Uunm- 
tifications a capricious despot could inflict. He was 
even constrained to undergo the indignity of putting on the 
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*J>. Knzz^^bash, or red cap of tlie Persians, and it was “ proclaimed 
1644 “ a triumphal flourish from the king’s band.” After re- 
peated importunity, he was famished with 14,000 horse for 
the conquest of Afghanistan, but only on condition of 
ceding the frontier provinces to the king. Candahar was cap- 
tured after a siege of five months, and made over to the 
Persian prince who had accompanied him to receive posses- 
sion of it. On his death Humayoon put a large portion 
of the Persian garrison to the sword — an act of perfidy which 
has left an indelible blot on his memory. He then marched 
to Cabul, and after various severe struggles succeeded in 
1653 wresting it from his brothers, one of whom he deprived of 
sight, with excruciating torture. The increasing confusion 
in India led him to make a bold stroke to recover his 
throne. He crossed the Indus and encountered the for- 
midable army of Secunder Soor, who had seized the 
Punjab on the dissolution of the imperial authority, and 
gained a complete victory. It was in this battle that the 
young Akbar earned his spurs. Humayoon hastened to 
Delhi, and remounted the throne which lie had lost fifteen 
1656 years before, but was not destined to enjoy it long. Six 
months afterwards, while descending the .steps of his 
Uhrary, he heard the muezzin’s call to prayer, and, as 
usual, stopped to repeat the creed, and then sat down ; hut 
on endeavouring to rise, the staff on which he leaned 
slipped over the polished stofis, and he fell headlong over 
1*56 parapet, and expired within four days, in the forty- 
ninth year of his age, and, including the period of his 
eril^, the twenty-sixth year of his reign. 

Akbar, the pride and ornament of the Mogul dynasty, 
was only thirteen years and three months of age when he 
Akbar’s called to the throne, which he adorned by Ids 

early years, genius for fifty years. He was contemporary with 
Queen Elizabeth, his reign having begun two years before, 
and ended two years after hers. The administration was 
managed during his minority by Byram Khan, a Turko- 
man, the companion of Humayoon in all the vicissitudes of 
his career, and an eminent statesman and general, but 
austere, arrogant, and exceptionally bigoted. Hemu, one of 
the greatest commanders of the age, and, though a Hindoo, 
most loyal to the deposed emperor Adili, on hearing 
of the death of Humayoon, deposited his master at Ohunar, 
and moved up to the capital with 100,000 men. Agra and 
Delhi opened their gates to him, and the ministers of 
Akbar entreated him to abandon India, and retire to 
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Afghanistan ; but Byram advised an immediate and vigo- 
rous attack, and Akbar supported his opinion. The two 
armies met at Paniput, and the destiny of India was again 
decided on that memorable field. Hemu was completely 1559 
defeated, and conducted bleeding into the presence of the 
young monarch. Byram urged him to secure the religious 
merit of slaying an infidel, but he refused to imbrue his 
hands in the blood of a gallant and now helpless foe, 
and Byram struck off the head of the captive with one stroke 
of his scimitar. It was the military talent and the energy 
of Byram which had seated the Moguls again on the 
throne, and maintained Akbar’s power ; but the minister 
had grown too big» for a subject, and for four years after 
his accession Akbar felt himself to be a cipher in his own 
court. Such bondage was intolerable to a high-spirited 
prince, and, at the age of eighteen, he resolved to emanci- 
pate himself from it. While out, therefore, on a hunting 
party, he suddenly returned to Delhi without his minister, 
and issued a proclamation, announcing that he had taken 
the government into hie own hand.s, and that no orders 
were to be obeyed which did not issue from himself. 

By ram felt that his power was waning, and retired to 
Nagore, giving out that he was going on pilgrimage to 
Mecca, not without the hope of being reinstated, hut 
Akbar sent him a message dismissing him from all his 
oUices. He immediately went into revolt, and having raised 
an army, attempted an invasion of the Punjab, but was 
defeated and captured. As he entered the royal pre- 
.sence with his turban humbly cast around his neck, and 
threw himself at the feet of the prince he had cherished 
from the cradle, Akbar hastened to raise him, seated him 
on his right hand, and, after investing him with a robe of 
honour, offered bim his choice of any post in the empire. 

He preferred a retreat to Mecca, but was assassinated on 
the route by an Afghan, whose father he had put to 
death. 

Akbar was now his own master at the age of eighteen. 1360 
Born amidst hardships, and trained up in adversity, he was 
beset with difficulties which would have broken a Akbar’s 
spirit of less energy. Of all the Mahomedan difflouWee. 
dynasties which had ruled India, that of the Moguls was 
the weakest. It was not connected with any large and 
powerful tribe beyond the Indus, ready to advance and 
support the ascendency of its fellow-countrymen in India. 

His army was a collection of mercenaries drawn to his 
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ji.D. standard from the various countries of Central Asia by the 
1660 }iope of plunder. His officers were a band of adventurers 
bound to him by no ties of hereditary loyalty, and more 
disposed to carve out principalities for themselves than to 
build up a Mogul empire. Before he could attempt to 
recover the dominions of the crown, it was necessary for 
him to establish his authority over his own chiefs, and for 
seven years he was engaged in crushiug their revolts. In 
the first year of his reign, his territories were confined to 
the Punjab and the districts around Agra and Delhi, but ho 
gradually recovered Ajmere, Gwalior and Oude. The son of 
the late emperor Adili made an attempt to recover his throne ; 
he was defeated by Zeman Shah, but the^general, despising 
the youth of his sovereign, withheld the royal share of 
the booty, and Akbar was obliged to take the field against 
him. Adam Khan, another general, was sent to expel the 
Afghans from Malwa ; but, after defeating them, kept the 
fruits of the victory to himself. Akbar marched against 
him, but consented to accept his submission, and he re- 
quited this lenity by stabbing the vizier while at prayer 
in a chamber adjoining that occupied by the emperor, who 
thereupon ordered him to be thrown headlong into the 
Jumna. Soon after, Abdoolla Khan, a haughty Uzbek, 
who had been received with a host of his countrymen into 
the Mogul service, “ withdrew his neck from the yoke of 
“ obedience,” but Akbar came down upon him willi prompti- 
tude, and constrained him to fly to Guzorut. Groat dis- 
satisfaction wa.s tliereby created among the Uzbek officers, 
"and a treasonable confederacy was organised in the 
army. One of their number, Asof Jah, was sent to sub- 
jugate the little Hindoo principality of Gurra, on the 
Nerbudda, near Jubbulpore, then governed by the Princess 
Doorgawutee, who was no less renowned for her valour 
than for her beauty. She commanded her army in person, 
and maintained the conflict with a noble heroism, till she 
1664 received a wound in her eye. The troops, missing her 
presence, began to give way, when, to avoid falling into 
the hands of the enemy, she seized the stiletto of the 
elephant driver, and plunged it into her bosom. Her 
martial exploits are still a favourite theme with the bards 
of the Deccan. The principality was conquered by Asof 
Jah, but he appropriated the largest share of tlie rich 
booty to his own use, and then joined the confederacy, 
which now embraced the most considerable of Akbar’s 
generals. His danger was extreme j it was no less than a 
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struggle for the throne, and the question at issue, was, 
whether the empire should be Uzbek or Mogul, 

His detachments were repeatedly defeated, but Uzbek con- 
he maintained the conflict with unflinching reso- 
lution for two years. At this critical juncture he was 
obliged to quit the pursuit of the Uzbeks, in consequence of 
the revolt of his brother, to whom he had entrusted the 
government of the Punjab. It was at once crushed, but 
on his return to the south he found that the revolted 
generals had taken possession of Allahabad and Oude, and 
were preparing to march on the capital. Though the 
rains had set in, when military operations are usually 
suspended in India, he did not hesitate to take the field 
against them, and, by his promptitude and vigour, suc- 
ceeded at length in breaking up the confederacy. He had 
now subdued all his adversaries by his valour, or his 
clemency, and, at the age of twenty-five, he had the happi- 
ness of seeing his authority completely established over all 
the revolted jirovinces. 

With a spirit of liberality foreign to preceding conquerors, 
Baber determined to strengthen his throne by matrimonial 
alliances with the Hindoos. Humayoon had Matumoniai 
espoused the daughter of the raja of Jeypore. 

Akbar had likewise married two Rajpoot prin- Rajpoots, 
cesses, and his son had followed his example. Offices of 
great dignity and responsibility were conferred on these 
Hindoo princes, and they took a pride in these imperial 
alliances. But the orthodox house of Chittore, wrapped up 
ill its religious exclusiveness and hauteur, disdained every 
such connection, and excommunicated those who had 
adopted them. The raja had given encouragement to the 
king of Malwa, and Akbar was determined to Attack of 
chastise him. The throne was at the time Chittore. 
occupied by Oody Sing, the degenerate son of the illus- 
trious Rana Sunga. fie took refuge in the hiUs on the 
approach of the Mogul troops, and left the defence of his 
capital to Jeymul, the Rajpoot chief of Bednore, esteemed a.n. 
by his countrymen the bravest of the brave. The siege 1568 
was protracted by his skill and valour, but he was killed 
by a bolt from the bow of Akbar. His death deprived the 
garrison of all confidence, and they devoted themselves to 
death with the accustomed solemnities. The women threw 
themselves on the funeral pyre of the chief, and the men 
rushed recklessly on the weapons of the Moguls, and 
perished to the number of 8,000. 
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Akbar’s next enterprise was of greater magnitude. 
The kingdom of Guzerat, enlarged by the conquests of 
Conquest of Bahadoor Shah, had been a prey to faction 
Gnnerat. since his death in T637, and four weak and 
profligate princes had occupied the throne in thirty-five 
years. Etimad Khan, once a Hindoo slave, who managed 
the government for Moznffer the third, seeing no other 
mode of ferminatiug the distractions of the country, in- 
vited Akbar to take possession of it, and he proceeded to 

A.n Patun, where that feeble monarch resigned the sceptre to 

1572 him, and Guzerat was again annexed to the crown of Dellii, 
after two centuries and a half of independence. But no 
sooner had he returned to his capital with the bulk of his 
army, than a turbulent chief of the name of Mirza raised a 
new revolt, and the imperial general was reduced to 
extremities. The rains had set in, but Akbar ivas ready 
for action at all seasons. He immediately despatched 2,000 
cavalry, and followed them with 300 of his own guards, 
marching 450 miles in nine days. The promptitude of his 

1573 movements confounded the rebels, and the subjugation of 
the province was rendered complete. 

The attention of Akbar had been directed to Bengal 
while he was engaged in G-uzerat. Under the successor 
toTttaes Shere Shah, the Afghan governor of the pro- 

Bengai. viiice assumed independence, and four kings of 
his line reigned in Bengal during a period of thirty years, 
The last was assassinated soon after he ascended the throne, 
which was then seized by Solimau, an illustrious Afghan, 
who determined on the conquest of Orissa, which was 
eflected by his general, Kala-pahar. Solimau died in 1573, 
and was succeeded by Daood Khan, a debauchee and a 
coward, who, considering himself a match for Akbar, ven- 
tured to attack a fort above Gbazeepore. Akbar ordered 
an army down for the conqnest of the kingdom, and the 
king retired to Orissa, where he encountered the Mogul 
army, and was defeated, but was allowed to retain the 
kingdom as a feudatory. The next year, on the withdrawal 
of the imperial troops, he revolted, and was defeated. He 
fell in the action, and with him terminated the last line of 

1876 the Afghan kings of Bengal, which they had held for a 
period of two hundred and thirty-six years. The Mogul 
offleers seized the jageers of the discomfited Afghans, but 
on being summoned to account for the revenues, and to pro- 
duce the roll of the troops they were hound to maintain, 
they rose in a body, and 30,000 of Akbar’s finest cavalry 
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Shot. IV .1 CONQUEST OP BENGAL AND ORISSA 

appeared in arms against him. The new conquest lost a-d. 
for a time, and the spirit of disaffection was spreading 
through Oude. In this emergency the emperor, finding 
it impossible to trust the fidelity of his Mogul officers, sent 
an army of Rajpoots under the celebrated raja, Toder Mull, 
to reduce the province. He succeeded in giving a severe 
blow to the insurgents, but the war was protracted and the 
Afghans of Orissa took advantage of the confusion, and 
I'ccovered their footing in the southern districts of Bengal. 

The great Rajpoot, raja Man Sing, was then despatched to 
quell this formidable insurrection, but it was not before 
the year 1592, after a dozen engagements and sixteen years 1692 
of conflict, that Mie authority of the emperor was fully 
established in this province. 

Two years after the conquest of Bengal, the kingdom of 
Orissa was added to the Mogul empire. Orissa had for 1578 
twenty centuries been considered the Holy Laud coiiques.t of 
of India, and the region of pilgrimage under 0™®“’ 
three successive creeds. For more than seven centuries it 
was the depository of the sacred tooth of Booddha, until 
that relic was removed to Ceylon. Then came the 
Hindoo dynasty of the Kesaris, who covered it with 
thousands of temples in liouour of Seeva. This was 
succeeded by the dynasty of the Gunga-bungsas, who are 
believed to have come from the Gangetic province, and who 
assumed the title of Lords of the Elephant. Tlioir do- 
minions covered 40,000 square miles, and extended from 
the banks of the Hooghly to the banks of the Godavery. 
They gave the ascendency to the worship of Vishnoo, and 
although Jugernath, a form of that god, makes his first 
appearance in that land of religious merit early in the 
fourth century, it was under the auspices of this dynasty 
that the ‘ Lord of the World ’ attained that supreme homage 
throughout the continent which he still maintains. The 
first sovereign of the line W'as fourteen years in erecting 
the magnificent temple at Pooree, and the resources of the 
state were exhausted by a succession of princes, in ecclesi- 
astical endovi'ments and the support of brahmins. Inroads 
were occasionally made by the Mahomedan rulers of Bengal, 
but the Hindoo princes of Orissa continued to maintain 
their independence with great vigour till the death, in 
1532, of the last able monarch of the Gangetic dynasty, 
which was followed by a period of anarchy for twenty-four 
years, when Soli man, the king of Bengal, sent his general, 
Kala-pahar, to invade it. He was a brahmin by birth, hut 
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had ^mbraced the religion of the Prophet to obtain the 
hand of a princeea of Gonr, and became the unrelenting 
oppressor of his former creed. He defeated the raja, and 
with him ended the independence of this ancient and re- 
nowned kingdom. Kala-pahar persecuted the brahmins 
and confiscated the religions endowments which had accu- 
mulated during twenty generation.s of devout monarchs. 
He destroyed the idols and pulled down the temples to 
erect mosques with the materials, and he dug up the image 
of Jugeruath from the Chilka lake, into which it had been 
thrown for safety, and conveying it to the banks of the 
Hooghly, committed it to the flames. According to popular 
rumour, the arms and legs of the idols t^ropped ofl’ at the 
sound of his kettledrums. Upon the conquest of Bengal, 
the king Daood took refuge in Orissa, and was pursued by 
the generals of Akbar, and after more than one revolt, was 
slain, and Orissa became a province of the Mogul empire. 
A.D. A short time previous to tliis invasion of Bengal by 
1660 Akbar, the ancient city of Gonr, tlie metropolis of Bengal, 
The city ^08 depopulated and abandoned. It was admir- 
o£ Gonr. ably situated on the confines of Bengal and Behar 

for the government of both provinces. It had been the 
capital of a hundred kings, who adorned it, more especially 
those of the Mahomedan creed, with massive and suiierb 
edifices. It extended along the banks of the river, and 
was defended from its encroachments by a stone embank- 
ment, said to have been fifteen miles in length. This 
magnificent city, the abode of wealth and luxury, wa.s 
suddenly prostrated by some pestilence which has never 
been explained, and has since been the abode of wild hogs 
and tigers. 

The next event of importance in the reign of Akbar was 
1586 the conquest of Cashmere, by his brother-in-law, the raja 
Conquest of of Jeypore. The king, on his submission, was 
Ottshmere. enrolled among the nobles of the court, and this 
noble valley, considered the paradise of Asia, which enjoys 
“ a delicious climate, and exhibits in the midst of snowy 
“summits a scene of continual verdure,” became the summer 
residence of Akbar and his successors. The effort to curb the 
highlanders between the Indus and the passes into Afghan- 
istan, which was next undertaken, proved a more arduous 
task. These wild mountaineers had been for ages the 
plague of every ruler of the province. They regarded it 
as their hereditary vocation to plunder travellers passing 
through the defiles, and to levy black mail on the industry of 
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the valleys, Akbar sent a strong army under the raja of^ey- 
pore to subjugate them, but it was assailed in the passes and 
annihilated; and the Mahomedan historian records The 
that of 40,000 horse and foot, scarcely a man re- K'^ytetees. ^ i,_ 
turned. Such wholesale destruction would appear incredible, 
if we had not witnessed a repetition of it, in the same scenes, 
under the British Government in 1841. The ra,jas Toder 
Mull and Man-, sing imposed some restraint on their vio- 
lence by the establishment of military posts which cut off 
their supplies from the plains ; but they were as trouble- 
some as ever a century after in the reign of Aurungzebe. '591 
Soon after, Akbar proceeded to the conquest of Sinde, and 
reannexed Candiih^ to the crown; and thus, gjnaeand 
after a series of conflicts which extended over Oandahar. 
twenty-five years, he found himself at length undisputed '594 
master of hi.s hereditary dominions across the Indus, and 
of all the territories north of the Nerbudda which had 
ever belonged to the im])eri!il throne, and it only remained 
for him to extend his authority over the Deccan. A 
brief notice of the prc>gress of events in that division of 
India during the sixteenth century nill be a suitable 
introduction to the expedition which the emperor now 
undertook 


SECTION V. 

AKE.\H T.SVASION OF THE DECCAN. UlS DEATH. 

[t has been stated in a previous chapter that five inde- 
pendent kingdoms- — Beejaporc, Ahmednugur, Golconda, 
Beder, and Berar — arose on the ruins of the Bah- 
m'mee kingdom. Beder rarely appears on the 
page of history, and Berar wliich was never of sixteentii 
muoli weight in the politics of the Deccan, was 
absorbed by Alnmednugur in 1572. The attention of the 
kings of tiolconda was chiefly directed to the subjugation 
of the various Hindoo principalities which lay on its 
eastern frontier, and stretched along the Coromandel coast 
irom Orissa southward. It appears also to have gradually 
absorbed the Hindoo state of Telingana, with its capital 
at Warungul, which had assumed independence on the fall 
of the Bahminee kingdom. Beejapore and Ahniednngnr, 
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whi(^ bordered ou eacb other, were engaged in constant 
hostility. Within the circle of their territories was in- 
olnded the region inhabited by the Mahrattas, which had 
formerly belonged to the Hindoo kingdom of Deoghnr, 
conquered by Alla-ood-deen in 1295 ; and the origin and 
growth of their importance is to be attributed primarily to 
the training they receiTed in the constant warfare of these 
princes. During the sixteenth century the armies of these 
two Mahomedan states were constantly recruited hy 
Mabratta soldiers, sometimes to the extent of 30,000. 
There was not as jet any bond of national unity among 
them, and they sold their mercenary swords to the highest 
bidder, without caring whether their - own countrymen 
might not be fighting in the opposite ranks. 

But the great event of that centurj- was the extinction of 
Hindoo power in the Deccan. To the south of the Kistna 
Beeja- lay tho great Hindoo monarchy of Beejanugei', 
iiiigw. established in 1336, which had maintained a per- 
petual conflict with tho Bahminee dynasty, and sub.sequent- 
iy with the kingdoms nhicb arose on its decav In the 
early period of the sixteenth century Becjannger bad 
attained its greatest extent and power. It was enriched by 
maritime commerce ; and all the Hindoo chiefs south of tlie 
Kistna — below which the Mahomedans had no footing — 
were completely under its control, even where they were 
not under its government. No single state was able to 
cope with it. The reigning raja, Ram-raj, had recently 
wrested several districts from Beejaporo ; he had overrun 
Golconda, laid siege to the capital, and exacted large 
concessions from the king. The four Mahomedan kings — 
Beder still existed — felt the necessity of restraining the 
growth of his power, and, suspending theii' mutual jealous- 
ies, formed a qu.adruple alliance against him. It was 
nothing less than a conflict between the Hindoos and the 
Mahomedans for the supremacy of the Deccan. Although 
Ram-raja called up all tho strength of his Hindoo feuda- 
tories from the south down to its extreme limits, the 
enumeration of hi.s host by Ferishta appears fabulous 
His younger brother is said to Lave commanded a wing of 
the army consisting of 20, ObO cavalry, 100,000 foot, and 500 
elephants. His second brother had another wing of equal 
strength, while the raja himself led the flower of the army. 
The confederate force was likewise prodigious, aud included 
20,000 elephants and 600 pieces of artillery of all calibre. 
This important battle, known in history as that of TalH- 
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kotta, whicli lies at a short distance from the Kistna^ was a.d, 
fought on the 25th January, 1565, and it resulted in the 186S 
total defeat of the raja, and the slaughter, as the Mahom- 
edan historians boast, of 100,000 infidels. The rajja, 
seventy years of age, was beheaded in cold blood, and his 
head was preserved as a trophy at Beejapore, and annually 
exhibited on the anniversary of hi.s death. The Hindoo 
power in the south was irretrievably broken, but dissensions 
among' the victors enabled the brother of the raja to retain 
11 fraction of his territory, and to establish his court event- 
ually at Cliundergiree, wliicb has been rendered memorable 
in the liistory of British India as the town, whore, seventy 
year.s alter the hatile of Tallikotta, the descendant of the 
raja granted the East India Company the first foot of laud 
they’ ever po.ssessed in India, and on which tliey erected 
the factory of Madras. 

At the period of Akbar’s invasion of the Deccan, the 
three Mahomodan princes were those of Beejapore, Gol- 
conda, and Ahmednugur, This expedition was, 
doubtless, dictated by tlie “lu.st of territorial TicT\’'< on 
“ aggrandisement but, if it had been completely 
successful, it would have boon an unquesfioiiaido blessing 
to th(' eouiitry. Nothing could be more deplorable than 
the condition of the Deccan at this period. Its various 
kings had no occupation but war, aggressive war without 
even the excuse of jirovocation. Scarcely a year passed in 
which villages were not desolated, and the fair fruits of 
industry blasted by their mutual bo.stilities ; and the sub- 
stilntion of a single authority, even though desjiotic, was 
a real god.send. On the death of Boorhan Nizam Shah, 
the king of Ahmednugur, four factions arose in the state, 
the most powerful of -svliicb sent an invitation to Akbar, 
vvliicb be accepted at ouce ; but, before the force which he 
despatclied could reach the capital, another revolution 
placed the government in the hands of Chand 
.Sultana, the aunt of the minor raja. This celo- Suitanaof 
brated woman, the favourite heroine of the b5S.5 

Deccan, and the subject of a hundred ballads, 
determined to defend the city to the last extremity. The 
Moguls had constructed three mines, two of which she 
countermined ; the third blew up, leaving a large opening 
ill the wall, and her officers prepared to desert the defence. 

The sultana flew to the spot fully armed, with a drawn 
sword in her hand, and a veil over her face. Combustibles 
of every description were thrown into the breach, and so 
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hea^y a fire was directed upon it, that the assailants were 
constrained to retire. It is a popular and cherished tra- 
dition that, when the shot was exhausted, she charged the 
guns with copper, then with silver, and lastly with gold. 
Her allies were now approaching, and the Mogul camp was 
The saltans straitened for provisions. Morad, the son of 
A.D. Akbar, offered to retire upon the cession of Berar, 

1696 and the sultana, who placed little confidence in her own 
troops, reluctantly accepted these terms. Within a j^ear the 
kings of Ahmednugur, Golconda, and Beejapore formed a 
league to drive the Moguls out of the Deccan, and brought 
60,000 troops into the field. An action was fought at 
Soniput, which lasted two days without f ny decisive result. 
Discord broke out among the Mogul officers, and Akbar, 
1699 -who had resided for fourteen years near the Indus, felt the 
necessiiy of proceeding to the Deccan in person. He 
advanced to the Nerbudda, and sent his son Morad to lay 
siege to Ahmednugur. The government of Chand Sultana 
was in a more disturbed state than ever, and, seeing defence 
hopeless, she felt the necessity of negotiating a peace with 
the Moguls, when the soldiery, instigated by her enemies, 
Her tragic burst into her chamber, and put her to death, 
death. fpjjy .^j^g stormed and plundered, and the 
1600 young king and the royal family were sent prisoners to 
Gwalior ; but the kingdom was not incorporated with the 
Mogul territories till thirty-, seven years later. 

This was the last political event of any importance in the 
1()01 reign of Akbar, who i-eturned to the capital in 1601. The 
Last four last four years of his life were embittered by the 
misconduct of his eldest son Selim, a violent and 
Me- vindictive prince, and the slave of wine. He took 

up arms against his father, but was conciliated by a grant of 
the province.s of Bengal and Orissa. He had contracted an 
Inveterate dislike of Abul Fazil, one of the most illustrious 
and esteemed of the emperor’s officers, equally eminent as 


a general, a statesman, and a historian, to whoso classic pen 
his reign is indebted, in no small degree, for its lasting 
renown. Selim caused him to be assassinated by a zemin- 
dar of Bundlecund. In September 1605, Akbar began to 
feel the approach of death. The profligacy of Selim had 
induced an influential body of courtiers to contemplate the 
elevation of a younger son to the throne, but Akbar 


assembled them around his dying couch, and in their pre- 
sence ordered Selim to gird his own scimitar to his side, 
as a token of the bequest of the empire. Then, addressing 
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the assembled omrahs, he asked forgiveness for whatever 
offence he might have given them, and, after repeating tne 
Moslem confession of faith, expired in the odour Death oi 
of sanctity, though he had lived the life of a 
heretic. He died at the age of sixty-three, after a reign of 
forty-nine years. 

Akbar is described as “ a strongly built and handsome 
“man, with an agreeable expression of countenance, and 
“ very captivating manners.” He was not only the character 
pride of the Mogul dynasty, but incomparably the Akbar. 
greatest of all the Mahomedan rulers of India. Few of these 
princes have ever exhibited greater military talent or per- 
sonal courage. H# never fought a battle which he did not 
win, or besiege a town which he did not take. Yet he had 
no passion for war ; and be had no sooner turned the tide 
of victory l)y his skill and energy, than lie left his com- 
manders to complete the work, and hastened back to the 
more congiudal labours of the cabinet. The glory of his 
reign rests not so much on the extent of hi.s conquests, as 
on the admirable institutions by which they wore consoli- 
dated and irnjjroved. In the early part of his career he 
was a devout follower of the I’rophet, and, at one time, 
contemplated a pilgrimage to his tomb, the earnest longing 
of every Mahomedan. But, about the twouty-fifth year of 
his redgn, ho began to entertain latitudinarian views. Re- 
jecting all prophets, priests, and ceremonies, he profes.scd 
to take simple reason as his guide. The formula of his 
creed seems to have been : “ There is no god but God, and 
“ Akbar is Ins Galipb.” Yet with all bis scepticism, be was 
not without a touch of superstition, of which be att'orded 
an instance by the awe and veneration with which he adored 
the image of Jesus Christ and the Virgin, when shown to 
him by the Roman Catholic mi.ssionaiics. The tendency of 
hi.s measures was to discourage Mahomedanism. He changed 
the era of the Hegira ; he restrained the studj' of Arabic, 
and of Mahomedan theology, and wounded the dearest pre- 
judices of the faithful by prohibiting the beard, though it 
was enjoined by the Koran. Nothing but the ascendency 
of his character, and his brilliant suoce'ss in war and in 
peace, could have preserved his throne amidst the discon- 
tents occasioned by these heterodox proceedings. Amidst 
a people witli whom the persecution of infidels was regarded 
as a sacred duty, he adopted the principle, not only of 
religious toleration, but of religious equality, and deter- 
mined to rest the strength of has throne upon the attaoh- 
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men^ of all his subjects. He secured the loyalty of the 
Hindoos by inviting them to share the highest civil offices 
and military commands with those of his own creed. He 
abolished the jezzia, the odious capitation tax inflicted on 
unbelievers, rescinded the pilgrim tax, sanctioned the 
marriage of Hindoo widows, and positively prohibited 
suttees. 

Under the supervision of the Hindoo raja, Toder Mull, 
the great financier of the age, he remodelled the whole 
Hisrevenne revenue system of the empire, and thus brought 
settlement. maturity the great plans w'hich Shere Shah 
in his brief reign of five years had inaugurated. The 
lands were mea.sured according to a uniform .standard, and 
divided into three classes according to their character and 
fertility. The demand of the state was fixed, generally, at 
one-third the produce, aud then commuted into money. 
The settlement was made with the lyots, to the exclusion 
of all middle-men, and all arbitrary cesses were abolished. 
The whole emjiiro was divided into fifteen jirovinces or 
soobahs, each of which was placed under the auihority of a 
soobadar. He was entrusted with full powers, civil, military 
and financial, and assisted by a military commander and 
finance minister, who were accountable to him, though nomi- 
nated by the crown. Alcbar’s military system was the least 
perfect of the departments of the state, aud was enfeebled liy 
paying tlie commanders for their men by the bead, wliioh 
created an irresi.s tilde temptation to present false mustei-s, 
and to fill the ranks with vagabonds. The same organisa- 
tion wliich pervaded the state establishments was intro- 
duced into eveiy division of the court, aud the whole was 
regulated, to the minutest detail, by the emper or himsedf. 
Every department was maintained upon a scale of impierial 
Splendour of magnificence, of which them had been no cx.am- 
bls court. pig since the establishment of the Mahomcdaii 
power in India. During his progress through the country 
his camp was a moving city, and the eye was dazzled by 
the splendid tents of his ministers and officers, and more 
especially by the royal tents, blazing witb ornaments and 
surmounted witb gilt cupolas. A taste for literature was 
diffused through bis court. Translations were made under 
his directions from the Hindoo classics, and his accom- 
plished courtier, Eiezi, was directed to make a correct 
version of the Evangelists. 
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CHAPTER III. 


Sl^CTTON I. 

KBIGN OF JEHANGKER. 

’« 

On the death of Akbar, Selim stepped into the throne and *■“ 
assumed the title of Jehangeer, the Conqueror of the World. ’ 
The great empire to which he succeeded was in a Accession of 
state of ])rofound tranquillity, not disturbed by 
any insubordination among the public officers nor by foreign 
aggre.ssion. His first measure.s werejudiciousand benevolent. 

Ho confirmed mo.st of his father’s ministers in their posts, 
remitted some vexatious taxes which had .survived his 
father's reforms, and made arrangements for giving easy 
access to the complaints of his subjects. He likewise re- 
placed the Mahomedan creed on the coin, and manifested 
a superstitious obedience to the precepts of the Koran. 

Hut Iho i|uiet of the realm wa.s speedily interrupted by the 
rebellion of his son, Khosroo, to whom he had always ex- leofc 
hibited a feeling of strong antipathy. The uuhajipy youth 
fled to the Punjab, and collected a force of 10,000 men, 
but was pursued and captured, when the emperor exhibited 
the brutality of his disposition by causing 700 ot his 
adherents to he imjialed alive, while Khosroo was de- 
libei'iitely caiTied along the line to witness tlieir agonies. 

The ex enl which exercised the greatest influence on the 
reign of Jehangeer was his marriage with Noor Jehan, 
contracted in the sixth year of his reign. This 
celebrated princess was the daughter of a Persian 
noble, who had been reduced to poverty, and, following the 
current stream of emigration, proceeded to India to repair 
his fortunes. During the journey his wife gave birth to a 
daughter, under very distressing circumstances. A mer- 
chant, who happened to be travelling on the same route, 
offered them timely assistance, and conveyed them in his 
own train to the capital. He took the father into his 
service, and eventually introduced him to the Court ot 
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Akfcar, where he rose to considerable eminence. As the 
daughter grew up, she received all the accomplishments 
which the metropolis of the empire could provide, and 
attracted admiration by her exquisite beauty and elegance. 
In the harem of Akbar, which she visited with her mother, 
she excited the passion of prince Selim ; but as .she had 
been already betrothed to a young and gallant Persian 
noble, who had acquired the title of Shere Afghan, from 
having killed a tiger in single combat, the marriage was 
completed by the orders of the emperor, and a jageer in 
the distant province of Burdwan was bestowed on him, to 
withdraw bis wife from the capital. But Jehangeer had no 
sooner mounted the throne than be detssrmined to remove 
every obstacle to the gratification of his wishes, and the 
noble Persian perished in an affray which was not believed 
to bo accidental. His lovely widow was conveyed to the 
capital, and the emperor offered to share his throne with 
her ; but she rejected his advances with such disdain as to 
disgust Jehangeer, and she was consigned to neglect in 
the harem. Reflection seiwed to convince her of her folly, 
and she contrived to throw herself in hi.s way a7id to rr. 

161] kindle hi.s passion. The nuptials were celebrated with ei- 
Hcrmnr- traordinary pomp, aud she was clothed with 

riagowitii honours snob as no prince.ss liad ever enjoyed 
lecmjioror Her name was associated witli 

the emperorhs on the coin, and announced in tlicse graceful 
terms : “ By order of Jehangeer, gold acquired a, liundred- 
“ fold value by the name of Noor Jehan.” Hei’ ralent.s for 
business were not inferior to her personal charms, and lier 
influence was beneficial in .softening the empci'or’s di.sjjo- 
sition, and producing that reformation in his liahifs which 
marked the early years of his reign. Her taste imparted 
grace to the splendour of the court, while, at the same 
time, she curtailed its extravagance. Her brother was 
raised to high office, and her father placed at the Load of 
the administration, which he managed with great ability. 

The captnre of Ahmednngnr and the muidcr of Ohand 
Sultana did not ensure the conquest of the kingdom. A 
kinsman of the late king was placed on the throne by 
Malik Amber, the chief of the Abyssinian nobles of the 
court. He holds the foremost rank in the hi.story of the 

1610 Deccan monarchies as a statesman and general of surpass- 
ing ability. He took entire charge of the administration, 
and maintained the sinking fortunes of the state for many 
years with singular energy. Planting himself on the 
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borders of tbe Deccan, be repeatedly drove the Msguls 
across the Nerbudda. Two powerfhl armies were sent fay 
-lehangeer into the Deccan ; one was completely haffled by 
Malik’s peculiar mode of warfare, and obliged to retreat, 
and the other was too disheartened by this event to advance 
far. His artillery, which was obtained from the Portuguese 
in his ports, was greatly superior to that of the imperial 
armv. He availed himself, moreover, of the contingents of 
the i\lali]'atia chieftains, which seiwed to foster itnd to ma- 
ture their jnilitary power, and it was under !iis banner that 
Shahjee, th(3 father of Sevtijee, laid the foundation of the 
gi-eatness of his family. Malik Amber had no natural 
passion for iui!itai<y enterju-ises, though his success iu the 
field lias seldom been surjiassed. It was his attention to 
the duties of jieace on wliich his renowui rests, and his 
revenue settlements rival those of the raja Toder Mull. 
Jehtiugccr's failure iu tlie Deccan was counter- Subjugation 
liahiuci'd Iry his sm'ccss in liajpootaua. Pertah OoJjpore. 
Sing, the I'ana of (todyjKU'o, who is still idolized by his 
countrymen for the luu'oism with which ho repelled the 
^Moguls and eventually regained the provinces they had 
compiered, was succeeded liy his son ()mrah, who, though 
oiptiill) valliaiit, was not oquaUy fortunate. Ho was attack- 
ed by Shah Jehan. the favourite and the gallant son of 
Jehaugeer, and obliged to acknowledge his fealty to the 
empire. Tlie independence of Oodypore, which had been 
inaiiitaiiied for eight centuries, was virtually e.viiuguished, 
for although Shah Jchaii, himself of Kajpoof blood on the 
mother's side, generously restored the lenitories he had 
conquered to the tiillen rana, it was only as the vas.sal of 
the emperor of Delhi. 

The tenth year of the reign of Jehangeer was rendered 
memorable by the arrival of Sir Thomas Roe, as the 
ambassador of James 1., to solicit privdleges sirThom'i^ 
for the Past India Company. The result of his 
embassy will he stated in its place hereafter. Here it may 
he sufficient to remark that ho was fascinated with the 
oriental magnificence of thi' court, which completely eclipsed 
the tinsel pomji of his own master ; but he saw little 
comfort among the people, who were ground down by 
extortion. The emperor dispensed justice daily in person, 
but retired in the evening to his cups, wbiob be seldom 
quitted before bis reason was obscured. Tbe different 
governments were farmed out ; the courtiers were uni- 
versally corrupt, and military discipline was relaxed. There 
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was 'll large influx of Europeans at the court ; one of the 
emperor’s nephews had embraced Christianity, and the 
emperor himself had an image of Christ in his rosary. 

,, Shah Jehan, the emperor’s gallant son, who was married 

1616 to the niece of Noor Jehan was now declared heir apparent, 
Shnh Jehan, following year to invade the 

htir Deccan. The prosperity of Malik Amber had 

apparent. ^.yg^ted a feeling of envy at the court, and he 

was still farther weakened by the desertion of the king 
of Beejapore. He was constrained, therefore, to cede to 
Shah Jehan the fortre.ss of Ahmednugur, as well as all 
the conquests ho had made from the Moguls. Within four 
years he renewed tlie war, and drove the imperial troops 
across the Taptec. Shah Jehan was again selected to 

1G20 command the army, and the usual success attended his 
arms. Malik Amber wa-s deserted by his own officers, 
and obliged to purchase peace by a large sacrifice of territon 
and treasure. 

Just at this juncture Khosroo, the brother of Shah Jehan, 

1621 died, and his own misfortunes began. Noor Jehan had he- 
intrigues of stowed lier daughter by Shere Afghan on Shah riar, 
VoorJeiian. youngest SOU of the emperor, and, in the 
hope of retaining her power under his weak administration, 
determined to secure the reversion of the throne for him 
To remove Shah Jehan out of the way, she ptTsuaded 
Jeliangecr to employ his great military talents in recovering 
Candahar from the Persians, who had recently conquered 
it. Shnh Jehan was fully aware of the danger of iiuitting 
India, and began to stipulate for securitit's. His request 
was pronounced treasonable; all bis jageers were confi.scated, 

1622 and he was driven into revolt, and Mohabet, the most 
eminent of the imperial commanders, was directed to pro- 
ceed against him. After a ]iartia] and indecisive action 
in Rajpootana, Shah Jehan injudiciously retreated to the 
Deccan, where he arrived with the loss of hi.s prestige. 
Malik Amber and the kings of Beejapore and Golconda 
refused him any assistance ; his own troops began to desert 
his standard, and he retired to Telingana. On reaching 

1624 MasuHpatam, he marched along the coast up to Bengal, 
and, having taken pr)sse.ssion of that province as well as of 
Behar, advanced towards Allahabad. Mohabet, who had 
lost sight of him, on hearing of his progress, hastened from 
the south to the banks of the Ganges, and Shah Jehan was 
obliged a second time to fly to the Deccan, but was pursued 
with such vigour that, seeing his fortunes desperate, be 
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Bought reconciliation with his father, for which hf> was 
obliged to give his two sons as hostages. 

A new scene now opens in this drama. Mohabet, the 
greatest subject in the empire, and the prime favourite 1626 
of the emperor, manifested no disposition to 
second the wishes of Noor Jehaii, and raise her peraecution 
son-in-law, a prince devoid of energy or ability, Mohabet. 
to the throne, and she resolved on his destruction. A charge 
of embezzleinont during his la.st expedition was trumped 
up against him, and he was summoned to the court to 
answe?' it. He came, but with a body of 5,000 Rajpoots. 

He had recently betrothed his daughter to a young noble- 
man, without having first obtained the usual consent of the 
emperor. Jehangeer summoned the youth into his pre- 
sence, and, in a fit of brutal rage, ordered him to be stripped 
naked and scourged with thorns before the courtiers. Moha- 
bet ijorcoived that his ruin was determined on, and resolved 
to strike the first blow. The emperor was then on his way 
to Cabul, and was encamped on the Hydaspes, which the 
army cros.sed in the morning on a bridge. The emperor 
had not recovered from the debancli of the previous night, 
and lemainod behind with a slender guard, when Mohabet 
proceeded to bis lent, and seized his person. 

Seeing himself helph'S.s, he submitted to mount seizes the 
an elejihaut, together with his cupbearer and bis 
goblet, and to proceed to Mohabet’s tent. 

Noor Jehan crossed the river in disguise the next morn- 
ing, and joiuod tho army which she led to the rescue of the 
emperor; hut the Rajpoots had broken down the Noor Jehan 
bridge, and she advanced at the head of her troops rescues him. 
to a ford which had been discovered, mounted on a large 
elephant, ami fuily armed. The struggle was long and 
deadly. In spite of all her efforts, her troops were precipi- 
tated into the stream bj' the shower of balls, rockets, and 
arrows which Moliahet’s Rajpoots discharged from their 
vantage ground. Her elephant was assailed with particulai 
violence, and of the numerous missiles aimed at her, one at 
length struck the infant son of her daughter, whom she 
carried in her lap. The ford became a scene of universal 
confusion. The elephant driver was killed, and the elephant 
was wounded and borne down the stream back to the 
opposite bank. Her female attendants hastened to the spot, 
and found the howda, or seat, covered with blood, and the 
empress employed in binding up the wound of the infant. 
Noor Jehan yielded to necessity, and joined the emperor 

F 2 
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in hiij captivity, and affected to be reconciled to Mobabet, 
who had assumed the command of the army, and marched 
on to Cabul. There the fertile genius of the empress was 
employed in cajoling Mohabet and throwing him off his 
A.i). guard, while, by a serie.s of skilful manoeuvres, she gradually, 
1626 and without observation, assembled a body of troops. See- 
ing his position becoming daily less secure, Mohabet was 
led to make her offers of submission. She agreed to con- 
done his revolt on condition that he should proceed in 
pursuit of Shah Jehan, who had fled to Sinde. Mohabet 
dreaded a reign of weakness under Shahriar, and resolved 
to join Shall Jehan; and Noor Jehan, on hearing of this 
defection, ordered him to be hunted through the empire, 
and set a price on his bead. Hut all her plans of ambition 
were at once extinguished by the death of the emperor. 
After his liberation, he proceeded from Cabul to Cashmere, 
hut his constitution was exhausted by a life of indulgence : 
Death of he was seized with ii violent fif of asthma, and died 
jehongeer. pjg Lahore, on the 28th October, 1027, 

’627 in the sixtieth year of his age, and the fwenty-.seeond 
of his reign. He was contemporary with James Ihe First of 
England. Not only were their reigns of ihe .same duration, 
but there was a remarkable similarity in their characters. 
Tliey were both eipially weak and contemptible, both the 
slaves of favourites and drink; and by a singular coinci- 
dence, they both l.aunched a royal decree against the u.se of 
tobacco, then recently introduced into England and India, 
and in both cases with equal succe.H,s. 


SECTION II. 

SHAH JEHiN AND AURUNGZEBE. 

1627 On the death of Jehangeer, Asof Khan, one of the chief 
ministers of the cabinet, the brother of Noor Jehan, though 
Aoceaoion o( owed bis position to her influence, determined, 
Shah Jehan. from a patriotic motive, to support Shah Jehan, 
and invited him to the capital, while at the same time be 
placed the empress under restraint. Her power expired 
with the death of her husband, and she retired from the 
world upon an annuity of twenty lacs a year, and passed 
the remaining twenty years of her life in cherishing his 
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memory. Sliah Jehan was proclaimed emperor at ^Agra, 
and rewarded the instruments of his elevation — Asof Khan 
and Mohabet — with offices of the highest dignity. His 
reign was distinguished by a passion for magnificence, 
which was developed on the very first anniversary of his 1627 
accession, when lie was weiglied against silver and gold 
and precious substances ; vessels filled with jewels were 
waved over his head — ^from the superstitious notion of 
averting misfortune — and then scatteri’d on the floor for a 
general .scramble. The e.vpen.se of this festival was com- 
puted at n, crore and a half of mpees. 

The first ten years of his reign were occupied with 
military operatiois in tlie Deccan. The genius of Malik 
Amber had restored much of its former splendour m the 
to the kingdom of Alnuednugur, but he had Deecan. 
recently dud at the ago of elglny, and the countrj' was 
(listrac'ffid by factions. The king of Beejapore, Ibrahim 
Adil Shall, renowned for the grandeur of his buildings, 
had died about the same fiine, bequentliing to bis successor 
a fionrislung country and an army, reported, not without 
exaggeration, at 80,00u horse and upwards of 2tl0,000 
iufantrj', sufficiently powerful to cope For years with the 
wliole strength of the Mogul empire. The king of Gol- 
conda was employed in extending his authority over his 
Hindoo nciglibours to the east and the south. The.se three 
Deccan monarchies had recovered their former limits, and 
of ,all the conque.sts made by Akbur nothing remained 
to the erown of Delhi but the eastern portion of Candesh 
and llerar. The war in the Deccan on which Shah Johan 
entered iu tlie second year of his reign, was occasioned hy 
the revolt of Jeliau Lodi, an Afghan adventurer of low birth, 1628 
hut great courage and enterprise, who bad commanded the 
imperial troops iu the Deccan, but was di.sliked and mis- 
trusted by the emperor. Suspecting some sinister designs 
on bis jiart, bo marched out of his palace at Agra at the 
head of djOOl) of hi.s veteran Afghans, with his kettledrums 
beating a note of defiance, and fought his way to the 
Deocan, where he was joined by many adherents, and 
supported by the king of Ahmednugur. The revolt 
became so serious that Shah Jehan ordered three armies 
into the field and jiroceeded iu person to the Deccan. The 
king of Ahmednugur was defeated. Jehan Lodi sought 
aid of the king of Beejapore and was refused, and he then 
endeavoured to make his way to Afghanistan, but was 
brought to bay iu Bundleound, where he fell pierced with 
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wouiffts, after having performed prodigies of valour at 
the head of 400 men who adhered to his fortunes to the 
last. 

Moorteza Nizam, of Ahmednugur, after his defeat, had 
fallen out with his minister Futteh Khan, the son and 
Extinction Successor of Malik Amher, and imprisoned him, 
of Aiimea- hut, when threatened with disorder and ruin on 
nngnr. sides, restored him to power. The ungrateful 

A D. Abyssinian rewarded his kindness by putting him and his 

1630 chief adherents to death, and then, after placing an infant 
on the throne, offered his submission to the emperor. But 
Shahjee, the Mahratta chief, who had risen to great import- 
ance under Malik Amber, found himself strong enough to 
set up a new pretender to the throne, and obtained posses- 
sion of the greater portion of the country. The Deccan 
was thus as far from being subjugated as ever, and Shah 
Jehan deemed it necessary to undertake another expedition 

1637 in person. Shahjee was driven from Ahmednugur, and 
the whole force of the empire was brought to bear on 
Beejapore, the king of which had made common cause 
with Ahmednugur, and now maintained a struggle of five 
years with the imperial generals. To baffle their efforts, he 
created a desert for more than twenty miles round his capi- 
tal, destroying every particle of food and every vestige of 
forage. Both parties became at length weary of this war, 
and listened to terms of accommodation. The result of 
this conflict of eight years may be thus briefly summed up ; 
the kingdom of Ahmednugur was oxtingui.shod, after a 
century and a half of independence ; a portion of it was 
ceded to Beejapore for a tribute of twenty lacs a year, 
and the remainder absorbed in the Mogul dominions, 
while the king of Golconda consented to pay an annual 
subsidy. 

16, 37 Shah Jehan was soon after gladdened by the recovery 
of Oaudahar. Ali Merdan, the governor under the Persians, 
„ j , was driven into revolt by the tyranny of his 
and All sovereign, and made over the town and terri- 
Merdan. ^ Moguls. He was taken into the ser- 

vice of Shah Jehan, and employed in many military 
expeditions beyond the Indus, but his fame rests on the 
public works he constructed in India, and more especially, 
on the noble canal near Delhi, which still preserves the 
grateful remembrance of his name. After several years of 
repose, the emperor determined to prosecute the dormant 
claims of his family on the distant regions of Balkh and 
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Budukshan, and he proceeded to Cabnl. Ali Merdaii and 
Morad, the emperor’s son, reduced Balkh, but it -was im- 
mediately after overrun by the Uzbeks. Baja Juggut Sing 
was then sent with 14,000 Rajpoots, and they manifested their 
loyalty to a just and tolerant government by crossing the 
Indus, in spite of their Hindoo prejudices, traversing the 
lofty passes of the Hindoo Coosh, constructing redoubts by 
their own labour — the raja himself taking an axe like the 
rest — and encountering the fiery valour of the Uzbeks in 
that snowy region. Aurungzebe, the emperor’s third son, 
was subsequently sent there, but, after gaining a great victory 
was obliged to retreat in the depth of winter, and with the 
loss of the greater* part of his army ; after which the em- 
peror had the moral courage to relinquish this ill-advised 
enterprise. 

Two years after, the king of Persia, marched down on a.d. 
Candahar, and recaptured it, and Aurungzebe was directed 164T 
to recover it, but was obliged to retire after having in vain 
besieged it four months ; a second expedition led by him, 
and a third by his brother Dara, were equally unsuccessful. 
These failures were followed by two years of tranquillity, 1653 
dui'ing which Shah Jehan completed the revenue settle- 
ment of the possessions ho had acquired in the Deccan. ^ 

The year 1655 marks an important era in the history of 
Mahomedan India ; — the renewal of the war in the Deccan, 
which continued for fifty years to exhaust the 
resources of the Mogul empire, and hastened its the war in 
downfall. During the eighteen years of peace the Deccan, 
which followed the treaty made with Ibrahim Adil Shah, 
the king of Beejapore, he liad devoted his attention to the 
constmetiou of those splendid palaces, mausoleums, and 
mosques by which his reign was di.stinguished, and to the 
conquest of the petty Hindoo chiefs in the south. The 
king of Golconda had punctually paid his subsidy, aud 
manifested every disposition to cultivate the favour of the 
emperor. The Deccau was tranquil, but in an evil hour 
Aurungzebe was appointed viceroy, and resolved to efface 
the disgrace of his repulse from Candahar by the subjuga- 
tion of its two remaining kingdoms. An unexpected event 
gave bim the de-sired jn-etext. Meer Joomla, born of indi- 
gent parents at Ispahan, had repaired to Golconda, and 
amassed prodigious wealth in commerce and maritime 
enterprises. He was taken into the service of the king, 
and, having risen to the ofiSce of vizier by his extraordinary 
talents, led the armies to the southern provinces of the 
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Decaftn, and established the royal authority over many of 
the Hindoo chieftains. While absent on one of these ex- 
peditions his son incurred the displeasure of the king, and 
Meer Joomla, unable to obtain any consideration from him, 
determined to throw himself on the protection of the 
Moguls. 

Aurungzebe was but too happy to take up the quarrel ; 
and, with the permission of his father, sent a haughty 
mandate to the king to grant redress to the 
youth, to which the king replied by placing him 
in confinemiiut .and confiscating all the estates 
of the family. Shah Jehan ordered his son to 
enforce comjilianee with hi.s command by the .sword, 
and he advanced to Hyderabad, now become tbe i’a]utal of 
the kingdom, with the most friendly assurances. The king 
was preparing a niagnificent entertainment for Ins recep- 
tion, when ho was trencheroualy attacked and obliged to 
seek refuge in the hill fort of Golcoiida. Hyderah,’'d was 
plundered and iialf burnt, and the king was eonstrained to 
submit to the humiliatijg term.simpose<l on him of hestow'- 
ing liis daugliter on one of Aurungzehe’s sous with a rich 

A.D. dowry, and paying a crore of rupees a.s the first instalment 

1656 of an annual tribute; but the emperor, who had a con- 
science, remitted a considerable portion of it, Aurungzebe 
now prefiared for a wanton attack on lieeiapore. A pretext 
was f mild in the assertion that the youth who had I'l'cently 
succeeded to the throne wasnot the re.al issueof the late king, 
and that to the emperor belonged the right of deciding the 
succession. Aurungzebe .suddenly burst upon the territory 
Hisntfni-lc while the bulk of the army was absent in the 
onBceia- Carnatic; two important forts wore captured, 

and the capital was invested. The king was 
obliged to sue for peace on roasonablo terms, which were 
peremptorily refused, and the extinction of the dynasty 
appeared inevitable, when an event occurred in the north 
which g.avo it a re.spitoof thirty years. News came posting 
down to the Deccan that Shah Jehan was at the point of 
death, and that the contest for the empire had begun ; and 

1657 Aurungzebe was obliged to hasten to the capital to look 
after his own interests. 

Shah Jehan had four sons. Dara, the eldest, had been 
declared his heir and entrusted with a share of the 
siiah Jehan’.? government. He possessed great talents for 
ton?. government, and an air of regal dignity ; he was 

brave and frank, but haughty and rash. Soojah, the second. 
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though aiidicted to pleasure, had been accustomed to -eivil 
and military command from his youth, and was at this 
time viceroy of Bengal, which he had governed with no little 
ability and success for twenty years. Anrungzebe, the third, 
was the ablest and most ambitious, as well as the most 
subtle of the family. Morad, the youngest, though bold 
and generous, was little better than a sot. Bara was a 
freethinker of Akbar’s school. Aurungzebe was a fierce 
bigot, and courted the suifrage of tbe orthodox by repro- 
bating the infidelity of Dara. The claims of primogeniture 
had always been vague and feeble in the Mogul dynasty, 
and were, moreover, always subordinate to the power of 
tile sword. When* tberefoi'e four brothers, each with an 
army at his eimiraand, aspired to the throne, a conflict was 
inevitable. 

Soqjah was tiio first in the field, and advanced from a n. 
Bengal towards Delhi. Morad, the ^^ccroy' of Guzc-rat, seized 1 657 
the public ti'casury and assumc'd the title of sooph ukus 
emperor Anrinigzebe extorfed a large sum tijoadd. 
from tlic king of Beejnpore, and moved northward to unite 
Ids fortunes uith Morad, whom, with his usual crafl, ite 
succeeded in eozening. Ho saluted him as emjteror, and 
congratulated him on his new dynasty, declaring that, its 
for liimsc'lf, he was anxious to renounce the vanities of the 
world, and proceed on pilgrimage to Mecca, as soon us Lu 
had succeeded in releasing his father from the tlirtildom of 
the godless Dora. Morad was .so simple as to give credit 
to these jirofessions, and their united armies advanced to 
the ca]iitii!. Dara jirepared to meet hotli attnck.s, and scuit 
raja Jc_v Sing, of Jcypore, and his own son, to Dara.tf- 
oppose Soqjah, and I'aja Joswunt Sing to encoun- Siiujah. 
ter Aurnngzebi'. The selection of two Hindoo generals to 
commaiul the nrmics which were to decide the fortunes of 
Uie Mogul throne all'ord.s the .strongest evidence of llie 
principle of fidelity which the generous policy of Akbar 
and his two successors had inspired in tbe Hindoo mind. 

At this juncture, Shah Jehan recovered his health, and 
endeavoured to resume his authority^ ; Imt it was too late. 
Soojiih was defeated and obliged to fly to Bengal, ,si,aii,Teiiin\ 
and, the year after, was pursued by Meer Joomla, 
and obliged to seek refuge in Aracan, where he was basely 
murdered, together with the whole of his family. Aurung- 
zebe defeated the Rajpoot ra-ja at Oojein, and then advanced 
to Agra, where Dara met him with a .sujierior army, hut, 
contrary to the wise advice of his father, hazarded an 
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A.D. orgSgement in. which he was completely overpowered, and 

1658 fled. Three days after, Aurungzebe entered the capital in 
Bhab Jeban triumph, deposed hia father, and mounted the 
deposed. throne. 

The character of Shah Jehan is thus described by his 
native biographer : — “ Akbar was pre-eminent as a warrior 
Oharacter o£ “and a lawgiver ; Shah Jehan for the incomparable 
shab Jehan. “order and arran geiiient of his finances, and the 
“ internal administration of the empire. But although the 
‘‘ pomp of hia court and his state establishments were such 
'• as had never been seen before in India, there was no iii- 
“ crease of taxation, and no embarrassment to the treasury.” 
By the general consent of historians, tile country enjoyed 
greater prosperity during his reign than undei' any pre- 
vious reign, and it has therefore been characterised 
as the golden era of the Mogul dynasty. This is to be 
attributed to that respite from the ravages of war which 
afforded scope for the pursuits of industry ; for though en- 
gaged in foreign wars, his own dominions enjoyed unin- 
terrupted repose. He was the most magnificent prince of 
the house of Baber ; but in nothing was the s])lendour of 
his tastes more visible than in the buildings ho erected. 
He contributed to the grandeur of many of the cities of 
India by the construction of noble palaces. It was he who 
founded the new city of Delhi, in which hi.s castellated 
palace, with its spacious courts, and marble halls, and 
gilded domes, was the object of universal eulogy. Of 
that palace, the noblest ornament was the far-fumed pea- 
cock throne, blazing with emeralds, rubies, and diamonds, 
the value of which was estimated by one of the European 
jewellers of his court at six crores of rupees. To him also 
the country was indebted for the immaculate Taj Mehal, the 
mausoleum of his queen, the gem of India, and the admira- 
tion of the world. But all his establishments were 
managed with such vigilance and care, that after defraying 
the cost of his numerous expedition.s, he left in his treasury, 
according to his native biographer, a sum not short of 
twenty-four crores of rupees, though the annual income 
of the empire did not exceed thirty. 

Aurungzebe having thus obtained possession of the 
capital and the treasurjq threw off the mask. He no 
Aurungzebe longer talked of renouncing the world and 
U8*b?othirs I’BOoming a pilgrim, but assumiid all the powers 
of government, and took the title of Alumgeer, 
the Lord of the World. His father was placed in 
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honourable captivity in his own palace, where he -s/as 
treated with the greatest respect, and survived his depo- 
sition seven years ; but Aurungzebe did not consider his 
throne secure while there remained any member of his 
family to disturb it. Morad was invited to an entertain- 16.58 
ment, and allowed to drink himself into a state of helpless- 
ness, when he was taken up and conveyed to the fort of 
Agra. Soojah was chased by Meer Joomla out of India. 
Dara fled to Lahore, but was driven from thence to 
Guzerat, where he obtained aid from the governor, and was 1660 
enabled to advance against the emperor, lint was defeated, 
and sought refuge with the raja of Jun, whom he had 
formerly laid undef great obligations. That ungrateful 
chief, however, betrayed him to his vindictive brother, who 
paraded him on a sorry elephant through the streets of 
Delhi, where ho had recently been beloved as a master. 

A conclave of Mahomedan doctors was convened, who 
gratified the emperor’s wishes by condemninghim to death 
as an apostate from the creed of the Prophet. His body 
was exhibited to the populace on an elephant, and his head 
was cut off and canied to Aurungzebe. His son, Soliman, 
was betrayed by the ra,ja of Cashmere, and, lilco his 
father, was paraded through the streets of the capital, but 
with his hands bound in gilded fetters; and his noble bearing 
and his deep calamity are said to have moved the spectators 
to tears. He and his younger brother, together vilh a son 
of Morad, were consigned to death in the dungeons of 
Gwalior. Morad himself, after a mock trial for some exe- 
cution he was said to have ordered when viceroy of 
Guzerat, was likewise put to death. 

Aurungzebe had thus in the .space of three years secured, 
to all appearance, the stability of bis power by the con- 
finement of his father, and the destruction of his brothers 
and their families, when his own life was threatened by a 
dangerous attack of illness, and his court was filled with 
intrigues while be lay helpless on his couch. One 
party esnoused the cause of his eldest son, Muazzim, 
and another that of Akbar, his brother, while the rajah 
Jeswnnt Rao advanced from Rajpootana and Mohabet 
from Cabul, to liberate and reinstate Shall Johan. But 
Aurungzebe, having passed the crisis of the disease, 
summoned the officers of his court to renew their alle- 
giance to him, and his recovery dissolved all these disloyal 166S 
projects. 

A short time previous to the illness of the emperor. 
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After Joomla, who had been appointed governor of Bengal, 
Meer Joomia assembled a largo army and proeeeded np the 
m Assam. Brumhapootor, for the conquest of Assam, and 
eventually of China. The capital was reduced without diffi- 
culty, but the rains sot in with extraordinary violence ; the 
river rose beyond its usual limits, and the whole country 
A 1 ). was flooded. The .supplies of the army were cut off, and a 
1663 pestilence completed its disasters, while Meer Joomla wa,s 
obliged to retreat, and was pursued by the exasperated 
•Assamese. He returned to Dacca in disgrace, and died there 
at a very advanced age, leaving behind liim the reputation 
of the able.st statesman and general of that age of action. 
In the letter of condolence which the emperor sent to hi.s 
son, on wliom lie conl'erred all his father’s honours, ho said, 
“ You have lost a father, and T, the greatest and most dan- 
“ gerous of my friends.” After the recovery of Aurungzsebc, 
it became necessary for him to send an army to check the 
devastations of the Mahrattas ; and the I'cader's attention 
must now he called to the origin and progress of this 
nation, which rose to dominion on the ruins of the Mogul 
empire, and for more than a century swayed the destinies 
of India. 


SECTION HI, 

RISE AND I'KORUESS OF THE MAHKATTAS. 

The country inhabited by the Mahrattas, designated in 
the Hindoo sliasti'rs, Muharastra, is generally considered to 
r,i,cofrhc extend from the Wunlaonthc east to the sea 
Maiirattus. ,^oast On the we.st, and from the Satjiooni range 
on tlie north down lo a line drawn duo east from Goa. The 
salient feature of (he country is the Syhadree mountains, 
called the ghauts, -which traverse it from north to south at 
a distance of from thirty to fifty miles from tlie .sea, and 
which rise to the height, of 4,000 or 5,000 foot above its level. 
The strip of land along the sea coast is called the Concan. 
The inhabitants are of diminutive stature, and present a 
strong contrast to the noble figure of the Rajpoot, but they 
are sturdy, laborious, and persevering, and distinguished 
for cunning. “ The Rajpoot is the most worthy antagonist, 
“ theMahratta the most formidable enemy.” This mountain 
region was difficult of access, and its salient points weie 
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strengthened by fortifications. For centuries the Mahratias 
had been known as plodding accountants and managers of 
villages and districts, and it was not till the sixteenth cen- 
tury that they came to be noticed as soldiers. Their country 
was comprised within the territories of Bocjapore and 
Ahmednugui', and the two kings, who were incessantly 
at war with each other, or with their neighbours, were 
happy to employ the Mahratta chiefs in raising levies of 
their hardy countrymen, each one commanding his own 
body of free lances. It was the wars which raged for a 
centurj- in the Deccan which cradled their military prowess, 
and no small portion of the national ari.stocracy trace their 
origin to the di.stinction gained in tliese conflicts and the 
lands they acquired ; hut it was chiefly under Malik Am- 
ber that they made the most rapid strides to niilitary 
and political importance. A community of village clerks 
and husbandmen was transfornwd into a nation of warriors, 
and it only required a master spirit to raise them to 
empire. Such a spirit. apj)eared in Sevajoe. 

Mallojee IJhouslay was a man of ignoble rank, but a 
valiant c.ajitain of horse in the service oi' the king oi 
Ahniednugur at the beginning of the seventeenth origin of 
century, and obtained from the venal court the stmtijee. 
jageers of Poona, Sopa and some other districts. His son 
Shahjec inherited the jageers on his death in 1020, and 
augmented his militarv force and his inijiortance by a close 162C 
alliance with Malik Amber. Nine years after he joined 
the revolt of Jehan Lodi, already mentioned, but deserted 
his cause when it begtm to waui , and went over to the 
Moguls, liy whom he was rewarded with the title of a com- 
mander of 5,000, and the confirinution of his jageer. Soon 
after bo again changed sides, and on the capture of the 
young king was sufficiently strong to set up a pretender and 
obtain possession of all the districts of the kingdom, from 
the sea to the capital. After a warfare of three years with 
the imperial troops, he was driven out of the country, and 
having obtained an asylum at the court of Beejapoi o, was 
entrusted with an expedition to the Carnatic. His success 
was rewarded with the extensive jageers in the vicinity of 
Bangalore, which be bad conquered, and he formed the 
design of establishing an independent Hindoo kingdom in 
the extreme south of the peninsula, resigning his Poona 
jageer to his .son Sevajee. 

Sevajee, the founder of the Mahratta empire, was bom 1627 
in 1627, and — his father having taken a second wife — was 
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placed under the tutelage of Dadajee Punt, a Bra h min, 
who, in conformity with the national usage in a com- 
Birthanj niunity in which all the chiefs were illiterate, 
early life of managed the afiairs of the estate. Serajee, who 
Sevajee. never able to read or write, became expert in 

the use of the weapons required in the hills, and in all manly 
exercises, and an accomplished horseman. He likewise 
grew up a devout and rigid Hindoo, with a profound venera- 
tion for brahmins and a cordial hatred of mahomedans. 
His young imagination was kindled by the recital of the 

i.j), national epics, and he longed to emulate the exploits celc- 

1G43 brated in them. At the age of sixteen, he formed an asso- 
ciation of youths ol' wild and lawless hfebits, with whom he 
engaged in hunting or marauding expeditions, and thus 
became familiar with (‘very path and defile in the hills. 
Having trained the inhabitants of his native glens, the 
Mawulees, to arms and discipline, he commenced his career 

1646 of ambition at the age of nineteen by capturing the hill 
captures t'le fortress of Toma, and the next yeai' erected the 
fortotTornn fort of Rajgurh, wliich became his headcpiarters. 
These proceedings roused the attention of tho king of 
Beejapore, aird Rhahjee, to whom tho jageer belonged, was 
called to account for them. Ho remonstrated with Dadajee 
Punt, the guardian of liis son, who entreated Sovajec to 
desist from a course which must inevitably bring destruc- 
tion On the family ; but the old man perceived that the pur- 
pose of his pupil was not to be shaken, and, worn out with 
age, disease, and anxiety, sunk into the grave ; but just 
before hia death is said to have sent to Sevajee, and advised 
him to prosecute his schemes of independence, to protect 
brahmins, kine, and husbandmen, and to preserve the 
Hindoo temples from violation. 

Sevajee immediately took possession of the jageer, and 

1648 with the treasure which bad been accumulated by his guar- 
sovBjee'.s !ic- dian, augmented hi.s force, and witliin two years 
qnisition?. extended his authority over thirty miles of terri- 
tory, attacked a convoy of royal treasure and carried off 
three lacs of pagodas to his eyi-ie in the mountains. The 
audacity of these and similar proceedings roused the indig- 
nation of the Beejapore monarch, who seized the father 
Shahjee, and threatened him with death. Sevajee, then 
twen ty-two, entered into a negotiation with the emperor Shah 

1649 Jehan on his father’s behalf, which is believed to have saved 
him from a cruel death, though he was detained for four years 
at Beejapore, till the increasing disorders in the Carnatic 
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induced the king to release him and send him back tc/his 
government. During the period of his father’s detention, 
Sevajee discreetly abstained from further encroachments, 
but renewed them on his release, and by an act of base 
treachery, which has inflicted a deep stain on his memory, 
caused two chieftains of Jowlee to be assassinated. 

While Aurungzebe was engaged in hostilities with 
Beejapore, Sevajee professed himself a devoted servant of 
the throne of Delhi, and obtained a confirmation Hm mter- 
of his title to the lands he had wrested from the 
empire. But no sooner had the prince set his face 
towards Delhi to secure the cronm, than the Mnhratta chief 
began to ravage tlio Mogul territories. To extend his a.d. 
operations to a more distant sphere, he likewise organised iGj; 
that corps of light horse which afterwards became the 
scourge of India. At the same time, he took a body of 
mahomedans into his service, but placed them under 
Mahratta offiecTs. The success of Anrungzobe's efforts to 
obtain the t Iironc gave just alarm to Sevajee, and he sent 
an envoy to Delhi to exeu.se his incursion.s and to conciliate 
the emperor, and offered to protect the Mogul inteiests in 
the Conean if they were intrusted to his charge. Anruiig- 
zebe considered that the security of these possessions in 
the Deccan was likely to he promoted by encouraging the 
Mahratta adventurer, and consented to his occupation of that 
maritime province ; but in his attempt to take possession 
of it, Sevajee experienced Ihe first reverse he had ever 
sustained 

I’he court of Beejapore was at length ronsed to the 
danger of these incessant encroacliroouts, which had been 
increasing in audacity for fourteen yeans, and .sent AfzooiKhan 
Afzool Khan with a body of 12,000 horse and “sassmated. 
foot and a powerful artillery lo supjiress them. He was a 
vain and conceited nohlemau, and Sevajee determined to 
de.stroy him by freaohery. He professed a humble sub- 
mission to the king, and offered to surrender all the ter- 
ritories he had usurped if he were allowed to hope foi 
forgiveness. Afzool Khan was thrown off his guard by 
this flattery, and agreed to give a meeting to Sevajee with 
only a single attendant. Sevajee performed his religious 
devotions with great fervour, and advanced with all 
humility to the interview, and while in the act of em- 
bracing Afzool, plunged a concealed weapon into his bowels, 
and despatched him with his dagger. The troops of the 
murdered general were suddenly surrounded by a body of 
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Maferattas placed in ambusli, and rented with the loss oi 
all their equipments. The success of this stratagem, not- 
withstanding the atrocity of the deed, obtained the admira- 
tion of his coautrymen beyond many of his other exploits, 
and the weapon was carefully preserved as an heirloom in 
the family. Sevajee followed up his victory by plundering 
the country to the very gates of the capital. The king then 
took the field in person, and recovered many of the forts 
and much of the territory he had lost. The war -was ])ro- 
tracted for two years with varied success, but generally in 
favour of the Mahrattas. A j-ecouciliation was at length 
effectod, and a treaty concluded through the mediation ot 
Shahjee, who paid a tdsit to hi.s son an ab.senee of 

twenty years. He congratulated him on the progress he 
had made towards the establishment of a Hindoo power, 
, D, and onconvagod him to per,se\orc in the course he had 
KiflU begun. At tliis period, Sevajee, then in his thirty-fifth 
year, was in possession of the whole coast of tJie Concan, 
extending four degrees of latitude, and of the ghauts from 
the Beoina to the Wurda. His army, consistiug of .50,000 
foot and 7,000 hor.se, wa,s out of all proiiortieu to his 
territorie.s and hi.s resouroo.s, but 1h> vvji.s inoe.s.santly en- 
gaged in war, iuid made war support itself by his exactions, 
Sevajee btuiig now at peace with Ueejajiore, let loose hi.s 
lfl63 predatory hands on Iho Mogul possessions, and swept the 
.sini..t.iKimii eountry to Ihe suburbs of Auruiigabad, The 
.ittaou^su- emperor appointed his own maternal uiiele, 
Shaista Khan, to the vicoroyalty of tlie IJoccan, 
with orders to reduce Sevajee to submission. He cajitured 
Poona, and took up his residence in (he house in which 
Sevajee had p.issed his childhood, and the Mahratta chief 
conceived the design of assassinating the Mogul general in 
his bed. He got up a marriage procession, and entered the 
town in disguise with thirty followers, and jiroceeding un- 
peroeived to the palace, suddenly attacked its inmates. 
The viceroy escaped the assault with the loss of two 
fingers, but his guards were cut down. Sevajee, baffled in 
his project, returned to his encampment amidst a blaze of 
torches. This daring exploit was so completely in har- 
mony with the national character as to be viewed with 
greater exultation than some of his most famous victories. 

1 684 The operations of Sevajee were now extended to a bolder 
enterprise. A hundred and fifty miles from Poona lay the 
Attack of city of Surat, the greatest emporium of commerce 
Swat on the western coast, and two of the firms in the 
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town were considered the most wealthy merchants ii/ the 
world at the time. It was, moreover, the chief port to 
which devout Mahomedans resorted from all parts of India 
to embark on pilgrimage to Mecca. Sevajee suddenly 
appeared before it with 4,000 of his newly raised cavalry, 
and after plundering it leisurely for six day.s, returned to ^ 
his capital. He met with no resistance except from the 1664 
European factories. Sir George Oxenden, the English 
chief, defended the property of the East India Company, 
and likewise of the natives under his protection, with such 
valour and success as to extort the applause of Aurungzebe. 

It is worthy of note that this was the first occasion on 
which European ioldiers came into collision with native 
troops, and that the result filled both Hindoos and 
Mahomedans with astonishment. 

On his return from this expedition, Sevajee heard of the 
death of his fatlier at the age of .seventy, and immediately 
assumed the title of raja, and struck the coin in his own 
name. Finding that his power would not be stnijee 
complete unh'.s8 ho could obtain the command of “ 
the sea, ho had been cm()loyod for some time in 
constructing a navy, and while his troops were employed 
in ravaging the Mogul teridtorics on laud, his fleet was 
engaged in capturing the Mogul vessels bound to the Red 
Sea and exacting heavy ransom from the opulent pilgrims. 

In February, lGd5, ho secretly drew together a fleet con- 
sisting of eighty-eight vessels and embarked with 4,000 
troops to IJarcelore, then a great trade mart on the Malabar 
coast, where ho obtained large booty, and returned to his capi- 
tal before it was known that he had left it.. On his return, he 
found that a large Mogul army commanded by 
the renowned Rajpoot raja Jeysing, and the 
general Dilcre Khan, had entered his territories. JeysMp and 
Aurungzc'hc, an inlcnsc bigot, liad felt greater 
indignation against Sevajee for obstructing the progress of 
the devout pilgrims than for any of his audacious assump- 
tions of power, and the largest force yet sent against him 
now entered his territories, and reduced him to such straits 
that he was constrained to have recourse to negotiations. 
They resulted in the memorable “Convention of Poorundur,” 1666 
in which it was stipulated that he should restore all the 
forts and districts he had taken from the Moguls with the 
exception of twelve, which ho was to retain as a jageer, and 
that his son Sambajee should bold rank as a noble in the 
command of 5,000 men. But he dexterously inserted a 

G 
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claTAte in the treaty grantiiip; him, in lieu of certain 
pretended claims on the old Nizam Shahee state, assign- 
ments of a fourth and a tenth of the rev'enue, — termed by 
Origin of the In™ the Choiit and SnrdeslLinoolceo , — nf certain 
Chout. districts above the ghauts, the charge of collecting 
which he took on himself. So eager was he to obtain the 
imperial authority for this grant, that lie offered a sum of 
forty lacs of pagodas for it, and intimated his intention of 
visiting the emperor at Delhi, and “his desire to kiss the 
“ royal threshold.’’ This is the first mention of the celebrated 
claim of cJioiil, which the Mahrattas marched throughout 
India to enforce. In the communication which Aurnngzebe 
addressed him on this occa.sion, no allrfsion was made to 
this claim, the insidious tendency, or even the import, of 
which the imperial cabinet could not oomiirehend, and 
Sevajee assumed that the principle was tacitly conceded. 

Sevajee had now entered the service of the Moguls and 
lo,st no time in marching with 10,000 horse and foot against 
soTajooat Bccjapore, though his half-brother commanded 
1686 Delhi Mahratta contingent in its services. Anrung- 

zebe was gratified with his success and invited liim to 
court, to which he repaired with an e.scort of 1,500 troops. 
But he found himself regarded hy the em])ci’or in the light 
of a tronblosomo captain of banditti, wliom it was politic to 
humour, and he was presented at the durbar with nobles of 
the third rank. He left the “presence” with ill-concealed 
indignation, and is said to liavc wept and fainteil away. 


It became the object of the emperor to prevent his Icai'ing 
Delhi, and his residence was holeagnred, but he contrived 
to elude the vigilance of hi.s gnard.s and made liis escape 
in a hamper, and renehed Kajgurh in the disguise of a 
1666 pilgrim, with his face smeared with ashes. The Tlnjpoot 
commander in the Deccan was not insensible to the influ- 


ence of money, and Sevajee was thus enabled thi'ough him 
to make his jieace wilh Aiirungzebo, who acknowledged 
his title of raja and even made some addition to his jageer. 
Having now a season of greater leisure than he had yet 
enjoyed, he .spent the years 16C8 and IfKif) in revising and 
Ecvisionot Completing the internal arrangements of his 
Ills institu- government, and nothing gives us a higher idea 
*''*"*' genius than to find a rough soldier, who 

1669 unable to read or write, and who had for twenty 
years been employed in predatory warfare, e.stablisl)ing a 
form of government and a system of civil polity so well 
suited to the consolidation of a great kingdom. His military 
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organisation, wliicli was equally distinguished for its v4gid 
discipline and its strict economy, was admirably adapted to 
the creation of a new and predominant power in India. 

This was also the most prosperous period of Anrungzehe’s 
long reign. The empire was at peace ; the emperor was 1666 
held in the liighe.st esteem throughout the Tranquiiuty 
Mahomedan world, and received complimentary »£ Hmdos- 1670 
missions from the SeherilF of Mecca, the Klian 
of the Uzbeks, the king of Abyssinia, and the Shah of 
Pensia. But his restless ambition again kindled the flames 
of war, which continued to rage, without the intermission 
of a single yeai', during the remaining thirty- seven years of 
his reign, and coreumed the vitals of tho empire. Finding 
it impossible to inveigle Sovajee into his power, -^ar -mth 
he issued the mo.st peremptory orders to pursue Sevajee. 
him to the death. Sevajee prepared for the conflict with 
unflinching resolution. He opened the campaign by the 
capture of two important fortresses, and, with an army of 
14,000 men, again plundered Surat, where the Company’s 
factors once more covered themselves with renown by their 
military energy. He overran the province of Cande.sh, and 
for the fir.st time levied the c/toicf on a Mogul province ; in 
this instance it was simply black mail. Aurungzebe was 
dissatisfied with tho inactivity of his general, and sent 
Mohabet with an army of 40,000 agaimsl Sevajee, who met 
his opponents for the first time in the open field and gained 1572 
a complete victory, which elevated the crest of the Mahrat- 
tas, and not a little disheartened the Mogul generals. 

The turbulent Kliyborecs and Eusufzies in Afghanistan, 
tho hereditary enemies of order and peace, had again broken 
out and defeated the Mogul general in the passe.s 
subsequently rendered memorable by the anuihi- zebus con- 
lation of a British army. The emperor deter- 
mined to undertake the subjugation of these borecsond 
incorrigible highlanders iu ]>erson, and led his 
army as far as Hussun Abdal, where he left the expedition ](i 73 
to his son, who was obliged to content himself with the 
nominal 8 ubmis.sion of the tribes, after a bootless warfare 
of two years. On his return to Delhi Aurnngzebe found 
himself involved in an unexpected and formidable difficulty. 

Such is the naiiUre of the natives of India, that the peace 
of the country is liable to be broken any day by tho most 
insignificant cause : the shape of a turban, or the make of 
a cartridge. On this occa.«ion it was the violence of a single 
police officer, who insulted a sect of Hindoo fanatics called 
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A.D. Sut&aramees. T'heir excitement created an 6meute, and the 
1876 emente grew into a revolt. The devotees assembled in 
thousands, and being joined by some disaffected zemindars, 
defeated the troop.s sent against them, and obtained posses- 
sion of the two provinces of Agra and Ajmere ; a general 
revolt, therefore, appeared imminent. They gave out that 
they possessed the magic power of resisting bullets, and 
the imperial troops naturally shrank from an encounter 
with them, till Aurungzebe wrote out texts of the Koran 
with his own band, and attached them to his standards, 
when the confidence of his troops was revived and the 
rebellion quelled. 

Akbar and his two successor-s had ado^itod the wise and 
generous jiolicy of granting the Hindoos religious liberty 
Et-riTaiof and equality, and they served the state as zeal- 
persecunon. ously and faithfully as the Mnhomediins, even 
when employed against their own countrymen. The same 
principle appears to have prevailed in some degree during 
the early period of Aurungzebe’s reign, and ho had formed 
two family alliances with Rajpoot princes ; but his defeat 
in the Khyber, and the revolt of the fanatics, appear to 
have embittorod his temper, and ronsod a fooling of bigoted 
animosity. No pain.s or penalties were inflicted on the 
Hindoos for the profession of their creed, but they were 
made to feel that they lay under the ban of the ruling 
power of the empire Aurungzebe ordered that no Hindoos 
should in future be cmjiloyed in the public service, and 
1677 he reimposed the odious poll-tax, the jezzia, on infidels. 
His mea.sui'os, however disguised, breathed the spirit of 
intolerance. The Hindoo templc.s in Beiig'al, and even in 
the holy city of Benares, were demolished, and mosques 
erected on the sites, and the images used as steps. These 
bigoted proceedings produced a feeling of disaffection in 
Hevoitofthc every province, but it was only in Rajpootana 
Bfljpooia. that they created political disturbance. Jeswunt 
Sing, thefiiithful Rajpoot general of the emperor, had died 
in Cahul, and as his widow and family jiassed through 
1677 Delhi, Aurungzebe surrounded their encampment with 
troops, intending to detain them as hostages. They were 
rescued by the contrivance of Jeswunt Sing’s minister, 
and conveyed to Jondpore ; but this ungenerous treatment 
of the family of a devoted servant roused the indignation 
of the high-spirited Rajpoots, and the country was speedily 
in a blaze. Aurungzebe lost no time in marching into it, 
1079 and obliged the rana of Oodypore to make liis submission ; 
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but oil a second revolt, he summoned troops from every 
direction, and let them loose on the unhappy country. 

The Joudpore territory was laid waste, villages wore de- a.d. 
stroyed, families carried into slavery, and the inhabitants 
made to feel the extremities of war. The Rajpoots retaliated 
by plundering the mosques and bnrningtho Koran in Malwa. 

The alienation of the various tribes was complete. After 
this period they were often at peace with the empire, and 
furnished their contingents of troops, whom Auruiigzebe 
was happy to employ as a counterpoise to his Mahomedan 
8oldier.s ; but that cordial loyalty to the Mogul throne 
which had for a century made them its most reliable 
champions, was extinct. It was during these disturbances 
that the emperor’ .s son Akbar went over to the Rajpoots, 
and was encouraged by them to assume the title and func- 
tions of royalty, and to march with an army of 70,000 men 
against his father ; hut ho was defeated, and fled to the 
Mahraitas. 

To return to Sevajee. lie took advantage of the absence 
of Anrungzeho in the Khybcr, and the death of the king 
of Boejapore, to annex the whole of the Concan, 
and likewise of a considerable tract above the a»!»uines 
ghauts. lie had long struck the coin in his own 
name, and he now determined to proclaim his independence, 
and to assume all the ensigns of royalty and the pomp of a 
Mahomedan potentate. After many religious solemnities, 1674 
on the Clh June, 1074, he was enthroned at his capital, 
Rajgurh, and announced himself as the “ornament of the 
“ Khlietriyu race, and lord of the royal umbrella.'’ He was 
weighed against gold, wliich was distribnted amongst the 
brahmins, who tbnnd to their chagrin that ho only weighed 
ten stone. Two ye.ir.s after ho undertook one of 
the rao'-t extraoi'diiiary expeditions on Mahratta. tiontothe 
record, witli the object of recovering bis father’s ®scLan. 
jageer in the disfaid south from his brother. Having 
concluded an armi.s/ice with the Mogul general who had 
charge of the optn-atioiis .against him, hy a large douceur, 
he marched to Golconda with an army of '30,000 foot and 1676 
40,000 hor.se, and extorted a large supply of money and 
artillery from tin' king, together with an engagement to 
cover hi.s I orrltorie.s cinrivg hi.s aRsenee, on condition of 
receiving half liis .acquisitions in land and money. He 
then proceeded to p:iy his devotions at tlie shrine ma 
of Purwnttum. Naked, and covered with a.shc.s, fanaticism, 
he as.sumed the character of a devotee, and after having, 
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for*nine iIiX 3 fs, committed various acts of superstitious folly, 
which at one time led his officers to doubt his sanity, he 
resumed tho command of his army, which he had sent for- 
ward in advance. He swept past Madras, then an unnoticed 
factory, and captured fort after fort, not excepting even the 
redoubted fortress of Gingee (pronounced Jinjee) “tenable 
“by ten men against an army,” and at Trivadej-, GOO miles 
from his own territory, met his brother Vencajee. He held 
possession of Tanjoj'e, and the other jageers bequeathed to 
him by his father, and refused to share them with his 
brother, who thereupon occupied them by force, and sent 
A.D. his horse to ravage the Carnatic. The dispute between the 
1678 brothers terminated in a compromise, by wdiicdi Vencajee 
was to retain tho jngeei-, paying half the revenues to Sevajeo, 
while ho was to keep posses.sion of all tho conquests he had 
made from Beejapore. He reached Bajgurh after an absence 
of eighteen months, but no portion of his conquests or of 
his plunder did he think of surrendering to tho king of 
Golconda. 

The next year Aurungzebo sent a formidable arnij' to 
1670 besiege Beejapore, and tho regent, during the minority 
Anrnnezebe king, invoked the aid of Sevajeo, who laid 

attacks waste the Mogul territories between tho Bcerna 
Bet-]apore. Godavory, and subjected tho town of 

Aurangabad to plunder for three days. Meanwhile, his son 
Sambajee, tvho had been placed in durance by his father 
for an attempt to violate the wife of a brahuiiu, made his 
escape, and w'cnt over to the Mogul general, and xvas re- 
ceived with open arms ; but Aurungzebo ordered him to be 
sent as a prisoner to his father’s camp. Sevajeo renewed his 
exertions for the relief of Beejapore upon a fresh concession 
of territory ; hut in the midst of these events, all his plans 
of ambition were demolished by his death, which ha])pened 
Death and at Rajgurb, Oil the 5th April, 1G80, in tho fifty-third 
character of year of liis age. Aurungzebo did not conceal his 
1680 satisfaction at tho death of his formidable oppo- 

nent, but he did full justice to Ids genius. “He was,” 
he said, “ a great captain, and the only one who has had 
“ the magnanimity to raise a new kingdom, while I have 
“ been endeavouring to destroy tho ancient sovereignties of 
“ India ; my armies have been employed against 1dm for 
“ nineteen years, and, nevertheless, his state has been always 
“ increasing.” That state, at his death, comprised a terri- 
tory 400 miles in length and 120 in breadth. It was 
created by his own genius, and consolidated by a com- 
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mumon of habits, language, and religion among his couii^iy. 
men. He is one of the greatest characters in the native 
history of India, greater even than Hyder Ali and Ilunjoet 
Sing, who subsequently trod the same path of amb^on 
and conquest. He did more than simply found a kingdom; 
he laid the foundation of a power which survived the decay 
of hia own family, and he kindled a national spirit of 
enthusiasm which in a few years made the Mnlirattas the 
arbiter.s of the destiny of India. 


SECTION IV. 

AUKIJNGZKBE TO MAUOilir.O SIJAU. 

Aukuncizeue liaving now in a great ineastiro subdued the 
oppo.sition of (ho Rajpoot tribes, determined to bring the 
whole strength of the emiiire to bear on the sub- , . 

° I ^ xj 1 AamngzeDe 

jugation ol the iJeccau. It was a wanton and rroteoisto 
iniquitous aggi'essioii, and, by ariglitoousretribu- 
tion, recoiled on him.solf, and led to the downfall of his 
dynasty. In the year 1683 he quitted Delhi, which he was 
destined never to see again, with an army of unexampled 
magnitude. The finest cavalry was assendiled from the 
countries beyond and within the Indus, supported by a 
large and well-equipped body of infantry, and several 
hundred pieces of artillery, under European officers. A 
long train of elepliants, intended bofh for wai' and equipage, 
and a superb stud of horses accompanied the camp. There 
was, moi'eover, a large menagerie of tigers and leopards, 
of hawk.s and hounds without number. Tlie camp, which 
resembled a large moving city, was supplied with every 
luxury the ago and country could provide. The canvas 
walls which surrounded the emperor’s personal tents were 
twelve hundred yards in circumference, and they contained 
halls of audience, courts, cabinets, mosques, oratories, and 
baths, all adorned with the richest silks and velvet and 
cloth of gold. There is no record of such extravagant 
luxuriousiiess in any modern encampment. Yet, amidst all 
this grandeur, the personal habits and expenditure of the 
emperor exhibited the frugality of a hermit. With this 
unwieldy army Aunmgzehe advanced to Aurung- invasioji of 
abad, and, by a strange infatuation, signalised Conoan. 


A.n. 

1683 
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hiS'diTiTal in the Deccan by ordering the hateful jezzia to 
A.n. he imposed on the whole Hindoo population. His first 

1684 expedition was disastrous. His son Muazzim was sent to 
lay* waste the Ooncan with 40,000 cavalry ; the little 
forage that was to be found in the rocks and thickets of 
that wild region was speedily destroyed ; the Mahratta 
cruisers intercepted the supplies sent from the Mogul ports ; 
the Mahratta light horse blocked up the passes, and pre- 
vented the approach of provisions ; and the wreck of this 
noble army, exhausled by hunger and pestilence, was 
happy to find shelter under the walls of Ahmednugur. 

Aurungzehe then sent his son to attack Beejapore, and in 
this the last year of its national existdneo, the king and 
his troops defended their inde}iend(;nco with 
Be™,oro°*^ exemplary courage. They cut off the supplies 

1685 anti Goi- of the Mogul army, intercepted its communi- 

cations, and obliged it to i-etircc On the failure 
of this expedition the emperor turned his force against 
Golcondii, the king of which had formed an alliance with 
the Mahrattas. His chief minister was a ITimloo of singular 
ability, and had equipped an army of 70,000 men for the 
defence of tho country ; but fhe employment of an infidel 
gave ofl'cnco fo the bigoted Mahoniedan coiiriiers. The 
minister was murdered, and Ibrahim Khnn, the general, 
treacherously went over to the enemy with a large jiortion 
of the army. The helpless king sought I'efuge in the foi’t 
of Golconda; tho capital, Hyderabad, wa.s jiluiidcred for 
throe days by the Jlognl .soldiers, whom their commander 
was unable to re.straiu, and tho treasure which AuruTigzcbe 
had destined for his own coffcr.s wa.s, to hi.s groat chagiin, 
partitioncil among them. The king was obliged to sue for 

1686 peace, which «as not gi-aiilcd him without tlie promi.se of 
two crores of rupees. 

Aiiningzelic now brought hi.s whole sh-ength to bear upon 
Beejapore. Tho lofty walls of tho city were of hewn stone 
* ° six miles in circumference, with a deep moat and 

BMjap?ro°'' double rampart. The artillery was, as it had 
andOol- always been, sn[)crior to that of the Moguls, and 
tho entperor was constrained to turn the siege into 
a blockade. The garrison was reduced to a state of starva- 
tion and obliged to capitulate; and on the Ifhh October 
Beejapore was blotted out of the roll of Indian kingdoms, 
after an indejiendent career of a hundred and fifty years. 
This Adil Shahoe dynasty employed its resources in works 
of utility or magnificence which were without a rival in 
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India. The majestic niins of the palaces in the citadel, and 
of the mosques and tombs in the city, after two centuries of 
decay in an Indian climate, still attract the admiration of 
the traveller. “ The chief feature in the scene is the 
■‘mausoleum of Mahomed Adil Shah, the dome of which, 
“like the dome of St. Peter's, hlls the eye from every point 
“ of view, and though entirely devoid of ornament, its 
“ enormous diniensions and austci'c simplicity invest it with 
“ an air of melancholy grandeur, which harmonises with the 
“ wreck and desolation around it. One is at a loss in seeing 
“ these ruins, to conjecture how so small a state could have 
“ maintained such a capital.” The fate of Golconda was not 
long delayed. AurSngzehe, with his usual craft, advanced 
into the country on pretence of a pilgrimage to the tomb of 
a saint, and extracted from the fears of the monarch all his 
treasure, even to the jewels of the seraglio, and then 
chargi'd him with the crime of having employed a 
brahmin for his ndnister and formed an alliance with the 
infidel Mahratias. The prince, though addicted to pleasure, 
defended his capital willi a heroism worthy his ancestors, 
but it was at length taken, though only by an act of trea- 
chery, and tlie rojal house of Kootub Shah became extinct, 
after a brilliaiit career of a hundred and seventy yeai’S. 16S7 
Tho ambiliou of Aurungzebe was now consummated. 

His po\\orwas extended over regions which had never 
submitted to tho sovereignty of the Mahomedans, cunfu-jon m 
and after seven centuries, the whole of India did ti>c Deccan, 
unequiv'ocally acknowledge the supremacy of a Lord Para- 
mount. The year 1G88 was the culminating point of Moslem 
grandeur, and likewi.so of its decay. The misfortunes of 
AuruugzL'be commenced with tho fall of Golconda. The 1 C 88 
governments which had maintained public order in the 
Deccan had disappi'arod, aud no system of equal vigour was 
established in their stead. The public authoi-itj^ had been 
maintained iu the extinct states l>y aforec of ‘200,(100 men; 
the Mogul force on their subjugation did not exceed 34,000. 

The disbanded soldic7-y either joined the pi'cdatory bands 
of tbe Mahratias, or enlisted under disatfeeted chiefs. 
There was no vital eiierg'y al the head-quarters of the 
emperor. Oppressions were multiplied, aud no rislress 
could he obtained, Tbe Deccan became a scene of general 
confusion, and presented a constant succession of cou- 
spiraeies and revolts which consumed tho spirit of the 
Mogul army, and tho strength of the empire. 

Sevajou’s son Sambajee, succeeded to the throne aftermneh 1080 
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i5t.riguG and oppo.gition, and at first exhibited considerable 
Sambajfe’a vigour and method, but it was not long before he 
'death 'vay to the ferocity of bis natural disposition. 

He had none of liis father’s qualifications except 
his ardent braveiy. He jmt his widow to death, and im- 
prisoned his brother Raja R,am ; he threw the ministers into 
irons, and belioadcd tliose who opposed his wishes, and 
proceeded so far as to execute a brahmin. These atrocities 
alienated the great men who had contributed to build up 
A.D. the Hahratta power. Sambajee rendered himself still 
1681 farther an object of gonei-al contempt by his infatuated 
attachment to afavouriie, Kuloo.sha, a Cnnonge brahmin, a 
man totally unfitted for the conduct of'puhlic affairs, which 
was entrusted to him. In the early period of his reign he 
1681 took an active share in driving Prince Mna/zirn out of the 
Conoan. Ho was engaged for several years in (mdeavouring 
to reduce the power of the Portuguese, but witbout 8ucces,s, 
and was inces.sant iy in conflict with the force.s of Aiirungzebe. 
Ho formed an alliance witli the king of Golcoiida, and, to 
create a diver.sioii in his favonr, plundered the cities of 
Boorbanporo and Broaeb, and likewise despatched bodies of 
iMabr.atta horse to the relief of the ca])ital, but they acted 
without vigour. In fact, under his inetlicient rule, the 
discijiliue introduced by Rcv.'ijee had been relaxed and the 
morale of the army deleifiorated. On the extiiiotion of the 
two Mahomedan powers of Beojapore and fiolconda, 
Aurungzeho directed his whole attention to the reduction of 
his remaining opponent, and fort all or fort was captured, 
while Sambajee abandoned public busimvss, and resigned 
1688 himself to sloth and pleasure. One of the emperor’s 
generals, <'tt length, succt'cdod in surjirising him after a 
night’s revel, and lie was conveyed on a camel to the 
imperial pre.sciice. The emperor at fiivst deemed it politic 
to spare his life to secui’c the surrender of tbo Maliratta 

1688 fortresses, and asked him to turn Mahomedan. “ Not if 
“you would give me your daughter in marriage,” was his 
reply, pom-ing at the same time a torrent of abuse on the 
Prophet. Aiirungzebe ordered hts tongue to be cut out, 
deprived him of his sight, and consigned him to di-ath 
with excruciating torture. He had oeenpied the throne 
for nine years, amidst the contempt of Ins subjects, but 

1689 his tragic death excited emotions of pity amongst them, 
and gave a keener edge to their detcslidiou of the Maho- 
medans. 

The Utahrattas were now exposed to the whole, power of 
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the Mogul empire under the immediate eye of the emperor, 
whose personal reputation, together with the 
grandeur of his establishments, and the prestige 
of the imperial throne, filled them with a feeling retires te 
of awe, and they bent to the storm. The cabinet i n. 

elected Shao, the infant son of Sambajeo, to succeed him, 
and appointed his uncle. Raja Ram, regent. Of the great 
kingdom founded by Sevajee, there wa.s only a mere 
vestige left in the north, and it was resolved to preserve 
the embers of Mahratta power by emigrating to the south. 
Raja Ram and twenty-five chiefs made their way in dis- 
guise to the Mahratta jageers in Tanjoro with many ro- 
mantic adventures dhrefullj’ preserved in the ballads of the 
nation, and established the Mahratta eoui't at Gingee. 

The regent soon after despatched two of his ablest generals 
with a large fbree, which wa.s inei'eascd in its progress, to 
desolate the Mogul tomtories in the north, and they ex- 
tended their ravages u]) to Satara, where Ram-chundur was 
left in charge of the Mahratta interests. He devised a new 
plan for molesting the Moguls. Among the Mali- oxac- 
rattas the thirst for plunder was always the 
8trongc.st national passion ; indeed, the only word 
for “victory” was “ the plunder of the enemy.” To this 
predatory spirit he gave an extra ordinaiy impulse, as well 
as a systematic direction, by conferring the right to levy 
the “ ehout ” and the “ leiith ” for the state treasury on any 
Mahratta chieftain who could bring his followers into the 
field, and allowing them to ajipropriato the new exaction he 
invented of ghaus dana, or food and forage money, to their 
own use. Under this new impetus, eveiy mountain glen 1692 
and valley poured forth its tenants, and Aurungzebe, 
instead of having the army of a single responsible chief to 
deal with, had a hundred-headed hydra on his hands. 

The imperial army was ill-fitted to contend with this 
new swarm of assailants. Its silken commanders were 


not the iron generals of Akbar, and they vied with 

® . . T , #. CoTiipaniiOu 

each otiier only m the display ot extravagance, ottia Mosul 
The spread of effeminate luxury had eaten up the ®"tnfarmioa. 
spirit of enterprise, and there was nothing they 
desired so little as the sight of an enem 3 ^ There was a 
total relaxation of discipline. The stipend of the com- 
manders was regulated by the number of their men, and 
not only was it never honestly maintained, hut the ranks 
were filled up with miserable recruits, totally unable to 
cope with the Mahratta soldiers, accustomed to hard faro 
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A.D. harder work. “The horse without a saddle,” asthearmy 
1692 was aptly described, “ was rode by a man without clothes ; 
“ footmen inured to the same travail, and bearing all kinds 
“ of arms, trooped with the horse ; spare horses accompanied 
“ them to bring oft' the booty and relieve the wounded or 
“ weary. All gathered their daily provision as they passed. 
“ No pursuit could reach their march. In conflict their 
“ onset fell wherever they chose, and was relinqui.shed even 
“ in the instant of charge. Whole districts were in flames 
“ before their approach was known, as a terror to others to 
“ redeem the ravage.” 

The rallying point of the M.ahrattas at this time was 
the fort of Giiigee, the siege of whichlasted as long as the 
Siege of siege of Tro^c Zoolfikar Khan, the ablest of the 

Oingee. hfognl gcncrals, was sent against it, but ho was 

too often in collusion with the Mahralta chiefs. It was 
during the languor of tlie siege that Suntajee, the Mah- 
ratta general, having defeated the imperial forces in the 
1697 north, and augmented his army, appeared before it with 
20,000 horse. The besieging army was besieged in its turn, 
and Cara-b\iksh, the son of the emperor, the nominal 
commandct'-in-chief at the time, was driven to conclude a 
humiliating convention. It was disallowed by Anrnngzehe, 
who recalled his son and sent Zoolfikar Khan, a Ihircl time 
to command the army, hut as he was again in communica- 
tion with the garidsoti, the siege was protracted till the 
emperor threatened him with degi'adatiim if it wa.s not 
successful. The fort was then assailed in earnest, and fell, 
but Zoolfiknr connived at the escape of Raja Ram, who 
J6'98 made his wa 3 - to his native mountains, and selected Satara 
as the cajiital of the Mahratta power. He was able in time 
to collect a larger army than Sevajee had coirnnanded, and 
he proceeded to collect what he termed the “ Mahratta 
dues ” with vigour, and the settlement of the Deccan was 
as distant as ever. 

To moot the increasing boldness of the Mahrattas, 
1699 Aurnngzcbe separated hi.s army into two divisions, one to 
Plana of lio om])lo 3 -ed in protecting the open country, 
AuruiiftJiebc. oUjor in capturing forte. The first he en- 
trusted to Zoolfikar, who rejieatedly defeated the Mahrat- 
tas, hut was uuahle to reduce their strengtli, and they 
always apiiearcd more buoyant after a defeat than his own 
troops after a victor}'. Anrungzehe re.scrved to himself the 
siege of the forts, in which ho was incessantly employed 
1701 for five years. It is impossible to withhold our admii-a- 
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tion of the spirit of perseverance exhibited by this octo- 
genarian prince during these campaigns in which he was 
subjected to every variety of privations. Amidst all these 
harassing operations his vigour was never impaired. All 
the military movements in every part of the Deccan, in 
Afghanistan, in Mooltan, and at Agra were directed by 
the instructions ho issued while in the field. With indefa- 


tigable industry he superintended all the details of adminis- 
tration throughout the empire, and not even a petty officer 
was appointed at Cabul without his sanction. But alt his 
energy was unable to cope with the difficulties which were 
accumulating around him. The Rajpoots were again in 
open hostility, and other tribes, cndioldened by his continued 
absence, began to manifest a spirit of insubordination. The 
treasury was exhausted by a war of twenty-five years’ a.d. 
duration, and the emperor was tormented with incessant DOS 
demands for money, which he was unable to meet. The 
Mahrattas became more aggressive than evei-, and in every 
direction around his camp, north and south, east and west, 
nothing was seen but the devastation of the country and 
the sack of villages. In these deplorable circumstances he 
made overture.s to tho Mahrattas, and offi-red them 
a legal title to the chout and the tetith of the re- nith tiie 
venues of the Deccan, but tJiey rose in their de- 
mauds, as might have been expected, and the negotiations 
were thus broken off. The imperial camp began to retire 
to Abmednngur closely followed by the Mahrattas, who 1706 
plundered up to its very precincts, and converted the re- 
treat into an ignominious flight. Twenty years before 
Auriingzebo had marched from his capital in all the pride 
and pomj) of war ; he was now returning to it in a state of 
humiliation, with the wreck of a brokeTi army, pursued by 
a victoriou.s foe, and lie expired at Ahmednu- „ . ... 1707 

gur on the 27th February, 1707. 

Of all the princes of the house of Baber, Aurungzebe 
is the greatest object of admiration to the native historians, 
and his name is invested even among Enmpean.s iiomarks on 
with an indefinite idea of grandeur, but the illusion 
vanishes on a close inspection of his biography. .Few cha- 
racters in Indian history, whether among.st its Mahomedaii 
or English rulers, have been more overrated. The merit of 
his personal bravery, his civil administration, and of his 
attention to business will he fully admitted, hut for twenty- 
five years he persisted in a war of intolerance and aggres- 
sion, though he must have been aware that it was sapping 
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the foundations of the empire. He had no heart and no 
friend ; he was crafty and suspicions, and often cruel ; he 
mistrusted all his oflicers, and they repaid him by pre- 
carious loyalty. 'Notwithstanding his manifest abilities, 
the rapid decay of the empire dates from his reign, 
and may in some measure be traced to his personal 
character. 

On the death of Aurungzebe, his son, prince Azim, came in 
to the encampment, caused himself to be proclaimed emperor, 
Bahaiioor and marched towards the capital. At the same 

A.D. time, the eldest son, Prince Muazzim, who had 

1707 been nominated heir to the empire, wa;S hastening to Delhi. 
The armies met in the neighbourhood of Agra, and Prince 
Azim was defeated and fell in action. Prince Akbar was 
a fugitive in Persia, and tho remaining son of Aurungzebe, 
Cam-buksh, who was assembling troops in tho Deccan, was 
defeated by Zoolfikar Khan, with the aid of a Mahratta 
contingent, and there ceased to be any rival to the throne 
which Prince Miiazzitn ascended at the age of sixty-seven, 
with the title of Bahadoor Shah. 

The Mahrattas were unable to take advantage of these 
distractions by their internal dissensions. Raja Ram, the 

1700 regent, died soon after his return to Satara, and 

aiming the the government was administered for seven years 
Mahi-uttas. jjy Tar, I Bye, in the name of her own 

son. The lineal heir, Shao, tJie son of Sambajeo, was a 
captive in the IVlogul encampment, but treated with great 
kindness. Prince Azim, when starting for tho capital, had 
released him, and alForded liim the means of asserting 
his rights, on condition of his doing horatige to tho Mogul 
throne. Tara Bye proclaimed him an impostor, and 
collected an army to resist his claims, but lie obtained pos- 
session of Satara and in 1708 assumed tlie functions of 
royalty. In this family contest, tho Mahratta sirdars 
espoused opposite sides, and drew their swords on each 
other. In the course cf five yi'ars the son of Tara Bye 
died ; her minister superseded her authority and placed 
another .son of Raja Ram on the throne of Kolapore, which 
becu,me tho capital of the junior braucli of Sevajeo’s family, 
and the rival of Satara. Bahadoor conferred tho viceroyalty 

1708 EiTai house of the Deccan on Zoolfikar, the chief instrument 

o£ Kolapore. elevation, and as his presence was required 

at court, the administration was left in the hands of Daood 
Khan, a noble Patan, famous throughout the Deccan for his 
matchless daring and his love of strong drink, of whom 
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it is recorded that when he visited Madras, Mr. Pitt, the 
father of the first Lord Chatham, the governor, gave him a 
grand entertainment in the council chamber, and that the a.d. 
Patan “ pledged the chief largely in cordial waters and 
“French brandy, .imid.st a discharge of cannon.” By 
the desire of his master, he granted to tlic Mahratta the 
concession of tlio chout on r.he six soobahs of the liccean. 


which Aurnngzebe in his extremity had offered them, and 
this arrangement, thoug’h made by a subordinate authority, 
kept them quiet to the end of the reign. The tran(juillity 
of flajpootana was secured by the same spirit of conciliation 
and concession to its three principal chiefs of Oodypore, 
Jeypore, and Joudpdre. 

The emperor was now called to encounter a new 
enemy in the north — the Sikhs. About the end of the 
fifteenth ccnturv'i J'fanuk, (he founder of their „ , 

religious community, taught that devotion was due 
to God alone, that all foi’ms were imjnatcrial, ami that 
the worship of the Hindoo and the Moslem was equally 
acceptable to the Deity. The sect increased in numbers, 
but was fiercely persecuted by the bigoted Mahomedan 
rulers, who massacred their pontiff the year after the death 
of Akbar. In 1075, Gooroo Govind, the tenth spiritual 1075 
successor of Nanuk, conceived the idea of foi’ming the Sikhs 
into a military as well as a religious commonwealth. He 
abolished all distinction of caste, but required every member 
of the society to be pledged as a .soldier from bis birth or 
his initiation, ami to wear a peculiar dress and to cultivate 
his board. He inculcated reverence for brahmins and 


prohibited the .slaughter of cows. This union of mai-tial 
and religious euthusia.sm rendered the Sikljs a formidable 
body, and they laid to maintain an arduous struggle with 
the Mahomcdau.s, wim c.apturcd the strongholds of the 
Gooroo, murdered hi.s uiotlier and sisters, and mutilated, 
slaughtered, or dispei-sed bis followers. Still the sect grew 
and multijilied, and Inwards the close of Aurungzebe’s 
reign, under a formidable chief of the name of Bandoo, 
extended ihs depiedations to the vicinity of Delhi. 1710 
Bahadoor Sbah took the field against them and drove them 
hack to the hills. 


On his return from this expedition he died at Lahore, 
after a brief reign of five years, at the age of na 

seventy-two. His death was followed by the usual imdoor shah 
scramble for power among his four sons, three (ff 
whom wore defeated and killed. The survivor 
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mounted the throne witli the title of Johander Shah, and 
put all the members of the royal family -within his reach to 
death ; he resigned him.solf to the influence of a dancing 
girl, and indulged in the most degrading vices. His career 
A.D. was cut short by his nephew, Ferokshere, the viceroy of 
J713 Bengal, who marched up to Delhi, and deposed and mur- 
dered the wi'etched emperor, as -well as the noble but crafty 
Zoollikar. 

Fcroksherc, the most contemptible, as yet, of the princes 
ot his line, mounted the throne, and for six years disgraced 
it by his vices, his weakness, and his cowardice. 
Ferokihere. OYirgd his elevation to two brothers descended 
from the Prophet, and thence denominated the Syuds, 
Abdoolla, the eldest., was appointed vizier, and his brother, 
Hoosen Ali, commander-in-chief, but the emperor held 
them in dete.station, and his reign was little else than a 
series of machinations to destroy them. Hoo.seu Ali was 
.sent against the Rajpoot raja of Jondpoj’c in the hope 
that the expedition would prove fatal to him ; but he 
concluded an honourable peace with the ])rince and induced 
him to give the hand of one of his daughters to the emperor. 
The nuptials, which wore celebrated with great splendour, 
were rendered memorable by an incident which will be 
noticed in a subsequent cliajtter. 

T1 le nfiico of viceroy of the Deccan bad been hestowtid 
1714 on Ghazeo-ood-deen. The family had emigrated from Tar- 
Nizam-ool- .seek its fortunes in India, and he had risen 

moolk. to distinction in the service of Aurungzebo, who 
granted him the title of Choen Killich Khan, io wliicli was 
now added that of Nizam-ool-moolk. Ho wa- a statesman 
of great ability and experience, hut of still greater suhtilty. 
During the seventeen months in which he held the office of 
viceroy ho fomented the dissensions bet ween llie hon.ses of 
Kolapore and Satara. Sh;io had been brought up in all 
the luxury of a Mahomedan seraglio, and was fonder 
of hunting, hawking, and fishing than of the business of the 
state. The Mahratta commonwe.alth was falling into a 
Baiiajee state of anarchy, when the genius of Ballajco Wish- 
■Wishivaziath. w’aiiatli 2 )laced the party of Shao in the as- 
cendant, and rekindled the smouldering enej-gies of the 
nation. Baiiajee, a brahmin, was originally a simple vil- 
lage accountant, but rose through various gradations of 
office till ho became a jiower in the state, and was ap- 
pointed Peshwa, or prim • minister. It was to his energy 
that the rapid expansion of the Mahratta power is to be 
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attributed, and he may justly be regarded as the second 
founder of its greatness. 

With tho view of separating the two brothers, the Syuds, 
from each other, Ferokshere displaced Nizam-ool-moolk, and 
appointed Hoosen Ali viceroy of the Deccan. At 
the same time he sent secret instructions to the re- 
nowned Daood Khan to offer him the most strenuous oppo- 
sition, and he rushed at once into the field, and attacked 
him with such impetuosity as to disperse his army like a 
dock of sheep ; but in the moment of victory he was killed 
by a cannon ball, and the fortune of the day was changed. 
His devoted wife, a Hindoo princess, stabbed herself on 
hearing of his death. Hoosen Ali, flushed with his suc- 
cess, took the field against the Mahrattas, whose depreda- 
tions had never ceased, but. was completely defeated. In 
these circumstances, disti'acted by Mahratta encroachments 
on tho one hand, and on the other by tho hostility and in- 
trigues of tlie emperor, he entered into negotiations with 
Ballajee Wishwauatli which resulted in a conveii- (•onccs- 
(ion as disgract'ful lo tlie Mogul throne, as it was sioustotiie 
fortunate lor the Mahratta state. Shao was 
acknowledged as an independent sovereign over all the 
dominions which had belonged to Seva.iee. The ckout and 
the h iitk of the revonue.s of tlie six soobahs in the Deccan, 
which were valued at eighteen crores — their assumed pro- 
duct iu their most palmy state — were conferred on liim, 
together willi the tributary jirovince.s of Taujore, My.sore, 
and Tricluno[ioly, on condition that he should furnish a oon- 
iingentof Ih.UUO troops, aud be rosjiousihleforthepeaceof the 
Deccan. This was tlie largest stride to ])ower the Mahrattas 
had yet achieved. They were furnished with a large and per- 
manent income by these assignments on districts stretching 
fi’om the Nerbudda to Cajie Comorin, and from the Malabar 
to tlie Ciuvanandel coast, the colleetioii of wJiieh gtive them 
a right of constant and vexatious interference witli the inter- 
nal a diui 11 strati oil of every iirovincc. An army of Mahratta 
officers, chiefly brahmins, was planted throughout the 
country with indefinite powers of exaction for the state, 
which they did uut I’ail to turn also to their own jirotit. 

Ferokshere was advised to disallow tlie convention, and 
the breach between him .and the Syuds became wider. 
Abdoolla called up his brother, who hastened to Death o£ 
the capital, accompanied by 10,000 Mahrattas reroksiiePL'. 
under Ballajee, and entered it without opposition. The 
emperor made the most abject submission, but was dragged 
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froin the interior of the zenana, where he had taken refage, 
and assassinated. Two puppets were then placed on the 
throne, but they disappeared in a few months by disease or 
poison, and a grandson of Bahadoor Shah was raised to 
Acoeasion of the imperial dignity, and assumed the title of 
:tohomcci Mahomed Shah, the last who deserved the name 
of emperor of India. Weak and despicable as 
Ferokshero had been, his tragic death created a feeling oi 
compassion throughout the country. The pojtular indigna- 
tion against tho Syuds was increased, and they found them- 
selves the mark of universal execration ; but the great 
object of their alarm was Nizam-ool-moolk, who, though he 
had been united with them in opposition* to Ferokshere, was 
now alienated from their cause. He marched across the 
Nerhndda with a, Large force into the Deccan, wIkto ho had 
many adherents both among tho Mahrattas and tho 
Mahomodaits, defeated two armies .sent against him, and re- 
mained ma.ster of his jm.sition. Meanwhile, Mahnmod Shah 
was fretting under the yoke of the Syuds, and, under the dis- 
creet guidance' of his mother, formed a confederacy among 
his nobles to relieve himself from it. Distracted by the 
difficulties which accumulated around them, they resolved 
that Hoosen Ali should march against Nizam-ool-moolk, 
taking the emperor with him, while Abdoolla, remained at 
1720 Delhi to look after their common interests. Five days after 
tho march commenced, a savage Caimuk, instigated by the 
Htissun Alt confederacy, approached the pala.nkeGU oi'Hussun 
asaftssinatoii. All, under the pretence of presenting a petition, 
and stabbed him to tho heart. In the contlict which en- 
sued the partizans of the emperor were victoriou.s, and he 
returned to Delhi. Abdoolla, whose energy rose with his 
danger, set up a new emperor and marclied against Baha- 
door Shah, but was defeated and captured, though his life 
was spared in consideration of his sacred lineage. 


SECTION V. 

MAHOMED SHAH TO SAVIR SHAH’B INVASION. 

Mahomed Shah entered Delhi with great pomp, a free 
1720 monarch a twelvemonth after he had ascended the 
Proceedings i reign, though long, was marked 

of Mahomed by the tokens of rapid decay. The canker worm 
was at the root of the august Mogul throne, and 
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every year disclosed its ravages. He abolished the odious 
jezzia, and bestowed high appointments on the rajas 
of Joypore and Joudpore ; but the rana of Oodypore, 
wrapped up in hi.s orthodox dignity, refused all intercourse 
with tho court and sank into obscurity. Saadnt Ali, a 
Khorasan merchant, who bad taken an active 
share in the recent proceedings, was appointed saadntAii, 
soobadar of Oude, and laid the foundation of the 
ro 3 'al dignity, which was extinguished in 1856. 

The olBce of vizier was reserved for Nizam-ool-nioolk, who 


A 1). 
1120 


repaired to the capital, but found the emperor immersed 
in pleasure, and so indifferent to the intere.sts of the state 
as to have given t?io custody of the imperial signet to a 
favouriie mistress. Ho endeavoured to rou.se him Nizam-ooi- 


to a sense of his responsibilities at a time when 
file empire was crumbling around him, but the emperor 
rejected all advice, and joined his dissolute companions in 
turning to ridicule the amiquated habits and .solemn de- 
meanour of the \oncrable statesman, then in his seventy- 1723 
fifth year. Disunsfod with the prolligacy of the court, and 
despairing ol' any I'eform, he tlm'w up hi.s office and ro- 
turiu'd to his government in the Deccan. The emperor 
loaded him with honours on hi.s departure, but instigated the 
local governor at Hyderabad to rcsi.st his authority ; but he 
was defeated and slain, and tlie Nizam fixed on that city, 
the eajiital of tho Kootub Sahec dynasty, as the seat of his 1724 
govorunient, and Irom this period may be dated tlio origin 
of the kii.gdoni of tho Nizam. 

Ballajce hud acconqianied Hoosen All with his troops 
to Delhi, but made bis submission to Mahomed Shall, and 
obtained from him a confirmation of the grants 
which had been made by the Syud Hoosen, and w^Bwanath’s 
returned to Satara with these precious muniments, acqai-iitions 
fourteen in number, and died soon after The 


political arrangements he made before bis death established 1720 
the jiredominant authority of the eight brahmins who 
formed the cabinet, and it was likewise extended throughout 
the interior, by means of the brahmin agents employed to 
collect “Mahratta dues.” He was succeeded by his son Bajee 
Bao, who had been bred a soldier and a states- BnjeeRao 
man, and “united the enterprise, vigour, and nniiUs 
“ hardihood of a Mahratta chief xvith the polished 
“manners and address of a Concan brahmin." The interest 


of the succeeding twenty years in the history of India 
centres in the intrigues, the alliances, and the conflicts of 

K 2 
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the Mahratta statesman at Satara, and the crafty old Tartar, 
Jfizam-ool-moolk, at Hyderabad, who made peace and war 
without any reference to the authority of the emperor at 
Delhi. Bajee Bao felt that unless employment could be 
found abroad for the large body of predatory horse who 
formed the sinews of the Mahratta power, they would be 
employed in hatching mischief at home. Fully aware of 
the weakness of the empire, he urged on his master, Shao, 
‘ to strike the trunk of the withering tree ; the branches 
A.n. “ must fall off of themselves. Now is our time to drive 
“stranger's from the land of the Hindoos. By directing oui- 
“efforts to Hindostan the Mahratta flag shall float, in 
‘‘ your reign, from the Kistna to the Attock.” But Shao 
had been bred in the luxuriance of a Mogul .seraglio, and 
Bajee Bao, finding his ardour ill-seconded by his efleminatc 
sovereign, was constrained to act for himself ; and thus the 
house of the Peshwa waxed stronger, and the house of 
Sevajee weaker. 

Nizam-ool moolk, while vizier, had appointed his uncle, 
Hamed Khan, governor of Guzerat, in opposition to the 
Affairs of Court, and Sur-booland Khan was sent to expel 

Gurerat. him. Hamed defeated him with the aid of two 

Mahratta commanders, whom he had rewarded with a 
grant of the chovi and the tenth of the revenues of the 
province. Bajee Bao took advantage of this discord to 
send Sindia, Holkar, and Puar, of Dhar, to levy contribu- 
tions in Malwa, while ho himself proceeded on the same 
errand to Seringapatam in the south. Alarmeil 
betw™n°°* by the increasing audacity of the Miihrattas, 
Koiaporeiuici Nizam-ool-iuoolk endeavoured to renew the dis- 
sensions of the riv.al houses of Kolapnre and 
Satara. They were at issue for their respective .shares of 
the assignments granted to the Pe.shwa on the revenues of 
the six soohahs of the Deccan ; and the Nizam, as the repre- 
sentative of the emperor, called on them to sub.siantiate 
their claims before him. Bajee Bao, indignant at this 
attempt to interfere in the domestic affairs of the Mahratta 
commonwealth, assembled an army and marched against 
him, and though the Nizam was supported by a large body of 
1727 Mahrattas, he was driven into a position which constrained 
him to enter upon negotiations. The Peshwa, having his 
eye upon the course of proceedings in Guzerat, granted him 
favourable terms. Sur-booland had succeeded in establish, 
ing his authority in that province, and the Peshwa was 
negotiating with him to obtain for himself the grant of the 
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chout and the tenth which Hamed Khan had granted to 
the two Mahratta generals. To expedite the bargain he 
sent his brother to ravage the country, and the Mogul 
governor was obliged to purchase peace by conceding his 
demands. While Bajee Rao was thus engaged, Sambajee, 
the ruler of Kolapore, crossed the Wurda and laid waste 
the territories of Shao. He was defeated, and obliged to 
sign an acknowledgment of his cousin’s right to the whole 
of the Mahratta dominions, with the exception of a small a.d. 
tract of country around Kolapore, to which this branch of 1730 
Sevajee’s family was to be confined. The principaKty still 
exists, while the kingdom of the elder branch has been 
absorbed in the BHtish Empire. The Nizam now found a 
new instrument of mischief in Dhabaray, the Mahratta 
commander-in-chief, who was mortified to find that the 
prize of the chout and other dues he had obtained from 
Hamed in Guzerat, had been carried ofi' by the Peshwa. 
Under the instigation of the Nizam, ho proceeded with an 
army of 33.00(1 men towards Satara, on the pretence of re- 
leasing his master, Shao, from the tyranny of Bajee Rao, but 1731 
he was (h'feated, and fell in action. The Mahratta interests 
in Guzerat were then entrusted to Peelajee Gaikwar, 
whose immediate ancestor was a cowherd, and whose 
desoendant.s still occupy the throne of Baroda. 

To this period also belongs the rise of the families of 
Holkar and Sindia, destined to play an important part in 
the .subsequent polities of India, and whose Else of 
descendants continue to wear the crowns they siudiaana 
acquired. Mulhar Rao Holkar wa,s the son or a 
herdsman wlio exchanged the crook for the sword, and by 
his during courage recommended himself to Bajee Rao, by 
whom he was entrusted with the veiy agreeable charge of 
levj-ing contributions in eighty-four villages in Malwa. 
Ranojee Sindia was of the caste of husbandmen, and 
entered tlie service of Ballajee as a menial, but was intro- 
duced into his body-guard, and became one of the foremost 
of the Mahratta chieftains in that age of enterprise. Like 
Holkar, he was sent to establish the Mahratta authority in 
Malwa, and these assignments became the nucleus of their 
future dominions 

After the defeat of Dhabaray, the Nizam was, to a certain 
extent, at the mercy of Baijee Rao, but they both perceived 
that it would be for their common interest to Bajee Eao’s 
come to an understanding, and they entered into 
a secret compact, which stipulated that the 
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i n Nizam’s territories should not be molested, while Bajee Rao 

1731 should be at liberty to plunder the Mogul territories in the 
north. He accordingly crossed the Nerbudda, and laid 
waste the province of Malwa. The imperial governor was at 
the time employed in coercing a refractory chief in Bundle- 
cund, who called in the aid of Bajee Rao, and rewarded 
his services by the cession of a third of the province ol 

1732 Jhansi, and thus the Mahratta standard was for the first 
time planted on the banks of the Jumna. The government 
of Malwa was then bestowed on the Rajpoot raja Jeysing, 
whose reign was rendered illustrious by the patronage of 
science, the erection of the beautiful city of Jeyporc, with 
its palaces, halls, and temples, and its noble observatory. 
The profession of a common faith promoted a fiaendly 

1734 intercourse between him and Bajee Rao, the result of which 
was the surrender of the province to the Mahratta, with 
the tacit concurrence of the helpless enqicror. 

These multiplied concessions only served, as might have 
been expected, to indamo the ambition and to increase the 
Hisincreaaod demands of the Peshwa. Great as were the 
demands. resources of the Mahratta commonwealth, the 
larger portion of the rovenue.s was absorbed by the differ- 
ent feudatories, and only a fi-aetion reached the trea.sury at 
Satara. The magnitude of Bajee Rao’s operations had in- 
volved him in debt ; his troops were clamorous for pay, 
and the discipline of the army necessarily suffered by these' 
arrears. He demanded of the imperial court a coTifirma- 
tion of the assignments granted by Snr-booland Khan on 
the revenues of Guzerat, of the rights he had acquh'cd 
]73Sin Bundlecund, and the absolute cession of the rich pro- 
vince of Malwa. The feeble cabinet at Delhi endeavoured 
to pacify him by minor grants, which only led him to in- 
crease his claims, and he proceeded to demand the cession 
of all the country south of the Chumbul, together with the 
holy cities of Muttra, Benares, and Allahabad. To quicken 
the apprehensions of the emperor, he sent Holkar to 
plunder the Dooab, the province lying between the Jumna 
and the Ganges, but he was driven back by Saadut Ali, the 
soobadar of Oude. This was magnified into a great vic- 
tory, and it was reported that the Mahrattas had been 
obliged to retire. “ I was compelled,” said Bajee Rao, “ to 
1737 “ tell the emperor the tmth, and to prove to him that I was 
“ still in Hindostan, and to show him flames and the Mah- 
“ rattas at the gates of his capital.” He therefore took the 
field in person, and marching at the rate of forty miles n 
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day, suddenly presented himself before the gates of Delhi. 

The consternation in the capital may be readily conceived . a.d. 
but the object of Bajoe Rao was not to sack the city, but 1737 
to intimidate the emperor into concessions, and circum- 
stances rendered it ad\ isable for him to retreat to Satara. 


The Mahrattas now appeared to bo paramount in India, 
and the Nizam was considered the only man who could 
save the empire from extinction. He li.stened tt,,, 

to the overtures of the emperor and proceeded to Nizam hy 
Delhi, where he was invested with full powers SajeeRoa. 
to i-all out all tlie rcsourcc.s of the state ; but they wci’c re- 
duced to so low a point that the army under his ]>ersonal 
command could only he completed to 30,000 men, with 
which lie returned to the south. Bajee Rao crossed the 
Nerbuddii witli 80,000 men. Owing, jierliaps to his great 
age — ninety-thi'oe — perhaps io over confidence in the great 
Eu[)uriori(y of his artillery, the Nizam entrenched himself 
near Bhopal. Bajeo Rao adopted the national system of 
warfare, laid waste tlie country, intercepted all supplies, 
attacked every detachment which ventured beyond the 
lines, and on the twenty-fifth day of the siege obliged the 
Nizam io .sign a humiliating treaty, granting him the sove- 1"^- 
reignty of Afalwa and the territories up to the Ciuimbul, 
and engaging to use his iiifluonco to obtain from tho im- 
perial trca.sury the sum of half a crore of rupees, which he 
had not ceased to demand; but that treasure was to find a 
very different destination. 

It was in the midst of these distractions that Nadir Shah 


ajipeared on the banks of the Indus, and Lidia was visited 
with another of those temiiests of (U'.-^olation to „ , , 

winch it had been repeatedly subject, for some 
centuries. The ror.sian dynasty of the Sofis, which had 
occupied the throne for nearly two centuries, was sub- 
verted in 1720 by the Ghiljies, the most powerful 
tribe in Afghanistan. Shah Hossen, the last of that 
royal line, was besieged by them in his capital, Ispahan, 
then in the height of its prosperity, and after enduring 
for six months the extremities of misery and starv^a- 
tion, went out with his court in deep mourning to the 
Afghan camp, and surrendered his crown to Mahmood, 
the Afghan chief. He died at the end of two years, and 
was succeeded by his son Asruf. Nadir Shah, the greatest 
general Persia has produced, was tho son of a shepherd of 
Khorasan, and commenced his career by collecting a band 
of freebooters. Finding himself, at length, at the head of a 
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powerful army, he freed his native province from the 
Afghans, and then constrained the Ghiljie monarch to 
A D. resign all his father’s conquests in Persia. He raised 
1 729 Thamasp, the son of the dethroned Sofi king, to the throne ; 
but after expelling the Turks and the Russians from the 
provinces they had conquered, deposed Thamasp and be- 
1731 stowed the nominal sovereignty on his infant son, while he 
himself as.sumed the title of king, upon the importunity, as 
it was affirmed, of 100,000 nobles, soldiers, and peasants 
1736 whom he had assembled on a vast plain To find employ- 
ment for his troops and to gratify his own ambition and 
avarice, he carried his arms into Afghanistan, and resolved 
to re-annc'x Caudahar to the Persian thro'ne. While engaged 
in the siege of that town he sent a messenger to Delhi to 
demand the surrender of some of his fugitive subjects, 
but, owing to the disti'action of the times, the claim was 

1738 neglected. A second messenger was murdered at Jellala- 
bad. The Government of India had from time iTnmemorial 
paid an annual subsidy to the wild highlanders who oc- 
cupied the passes between Cabnl and Peshawur, and the 
imperial cabinet doubtless trasted to their power to arrest 
the progress of Xadir. The payment of this black mail 
had, however, been for some time withheld, and they 
opened the gates of India to the Persian monarch, who 
crossed the Indus with Co,<10n of his \otoran troops and 
overran the Punjab before the court of Delhi was aware 
of hi.s approach. 

The emperor Mahomed Shah marched to Kurnal to 
meet this invasion, but experienced a fatal defeat, and pro- 
Captureof f^scding to the Persian camp, threw him.solf on 
Delhi, and the compassion of the conqueror. The object of 
mabsucrc. J^jidir Shah was treasure and not conquest, and it is 
affirmed that he was prepared to retire on the payment of 
two crores of rupees ; but Saadut Ali, the soobadar of Onde, 
having some cause of offence with the emperor, represented 
to the Persian that this was a very inadequate ransom for 
so rich an empire, and that his own province alone could 
afford this sum. Nadir resolved, therefore, to levy exactions 
under his own eye. He entered Delhi in March, and on the 

1739 succeeding day a thousand of his soldiers were massacred 
upon a report of his death. He went out to restore order, 
but was assailed with missiles, and one of his chiefs was 
killed by his side, upon which he issued orders for a general 
massacre. For many hours the metropolis presented a 
scene of rapine, lust, and carnage, and 8,000 are said to 
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have fallen victims to his infuriated soldiery. Tet so com- 
plete was the discipline he had established that every 
sword was sheathed as soon as he issued the order. He 
took possession of all the imperial treasures, including the 
peacock throne ; plundered the nobles, and caused every 
house to be sacked, sparing no cruelty to extort confessions 
of wealth. From the disloyal Saadnt Ali he exacted the 
full tale of two crores, and traitor terminated his exist- 
ence by poison. The governors of other provinces were not a. 
spared; and Nadir Shah, after having thus subjected the 1 7 
capital and the country for fifty-eight days to spoliation, 
and feeling satisfied that he had exhausted the wealth of 
the empire, prepared to retire with an accumulation of 
ihirty-two crores of rupees. He restored Mahomed Shah 
to the throne, but annexed all the provinces west of the 
Indus to the crown of Persia. On his departure he issued 
a proclamation to the j)rinces of India, .stating that he was 
now proceeding to the conquest of otiier regions, but that 
if any rojiort of their having revolted from “his dear 
“brother, Mahomed Shah.’’ reached his ears, he wouldreturn 
and blot tluir names out of the book of creation. 

The Mogul power, which had been in a state of rapid 
decay since the death of Aurungzebe, received its death 
blow from the invasion of Nadir Shah, and the sutenf 
sack of tijc capital. The empire was breakijig up 
into fragments, and the authority and the prestige of the 
throne was irrecoverably gone. The various provinces 
3 ’icldcd only a nominal homag'e to the crown. All its 
possessions be\ond the Indus wore permaneutlv alienated. 

In the extreme south of the peninsula the Mogul 
•sovereigntj' was a matter of histoiy. Tlie Nabob of the 
Carnatic acknowledged no superior. The rest of the 
Deccan was sliai'ed hetweeu the Nizam and the Mahrattas. 

In the provinces of Guzerat and Malwa, the power of the 
Pesliwa was already predominant. The allegiance of the 
princes of Rajpootana was very vacillating. The viceroys 
of Onde and Bengal, the richest provinces of India, 
acknowledged the emperor as their suzerain, but yielded 
him no obedience. Even in the vicinity of the capital, new 
chiefs were, as the native historian remarks, “ beating the 
“ drum of independence.” The house of Baber had accom- 
plished the usual cycle of Indian dynasties, which seldom 
exceeded two centuries, and its sceptre was now to pass 
into the hands of a company of European merchants, with 
the sea, and not Central Asia, for the base of its enterprise. 
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Having thus reached the period when the Mogul throne 
ceased to exercise any influence on the politics of India, 
we turn to the progress of the European settlements on 
the continent, and to the history of the East India 
Company, which began its career with a factory, and 
closed it by transferring the Empire of India to the Crown 
of England. 


CHAPTER IV*. 


SECTION T. 

RISE AXD PEOORESS OF THE PORTnODESt. 

For five centuries the tide of Mahomedan invasion h.id 
rolled across the Indus from Central Asia, and spi’ead from 
north to south. A new era now dawns upon us, ushered 
in by the appearance of a European fleet, and the progress 
is, boiicefortb, from south to north. The Mahoniedans 
entered India in the spirit of conque.st ; the Europeans 
came in search of tragic. Tlie produclious of tlii' East 
had, from time immemorial, been a great object of desire 
to the inhabitants of the West, wlio had been accus- 
tomed to obtain them through many circuitous channels. 
In the middle ages the trade had enriched the republics 
of Venice and Genoa, and a general anxiety was created to 
obtain direct access to India. During the fifteenth century 
tlie spirit of maritime adventure was strongly developed in 
Europe, and more especially in the small but spirited king- 
dom of Portugal, in which great progress had been made 
in the science of naval architecture. This sph’it was warmly 
encouraged by its sovereigns, who fitted out a succession of 
expeditions, and gradually advanced along the coast of 
Africa, making fresh discoveries in each voyage. At length, 
John II. sent three vessels, under the command of Bartho- 
lomew Dias, to discover the southern limit of the African 
continent. He was the first navigator to double the Cape, 
^ ^ where the tempestuous weather he encountered led him to 
148C Diaoovery designate, it “The Cape of Storms”; hut his 
of the Cape, flelighted sovereign, hoping to reach India by 
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this route, more appropriately called it the Cape of Good 
Hope. Soon after, Christopher Columbus, the enterprising 
Genoese sailor, convinced that India was to be discovered 
by sailing west, offered his services to king John, but they 
were not accepted, and he proceeded on his adventurous 
expedition utider the auspices of the king of Spain, and 
the continent of America was discovered in 1492. 

Eleven years elapsed after Dias had rounded the Cape 
before any attempt was made to improve the discovery. 
King John was succeeded by Emanuel, who entered on the 
field of enterpri.se with great ardour, and in 1497 fitted 
out three ve.ssels in, the hope of finding a way to India 
from the Cape. The little fleet, consisting of vessels of 
small tonnage, was entrusted to Vasco de Gama, who i.n. 
quitted Lisbon, after the poi-forniance of religions solem- 
nitios, on the Hth July, 1497, amidst the ni'clamations of 
the king, the court, and the people. Having readied the 
Cape in safety, be launched out boldly into the unexplored 
Indian Ocean, where, while traversing three thousand miles, 
nothing but the sea and the sky was visible for twenty-three 
days. He sighi.ed the iNlulabar coast in May, DiscoTeiy 
1498, and brought his enterprise to a glorious ‘'■f 
issue as he cast anolmr off the town of Calicut. It lay 14.98 
m that portion of the Deccan which the Mahoniedan arms 
iiad not reached, and belonged to a Hindoo prince styled 
the Zamorin, wlio gave the I’ortngnese commander an 
honourable reception, and at once granted him the privi- 
lege of trade in his dominions. But the commerce of the 
Malabar coast, with its fifty harbouns, hail hitherto been 
monojiolised by the traders from Egypt tind Arabia, who 
felt IK) little jealousy at the arrival of these inteilopers, 
and having gaiticd over his minister, persuaded the 
Zamorin that the Portuguese were not the merchants they 
represented themselves t.o be, but pirates who had escaped 
1‘rom their own country, and had now come to infest the 
eastern seas. The i'eelings of the prince were at once 
cliauged to hostility, and Vasco, after a residence of several 
months on the coast, seeing little hope of an amicable 
intercourse, set sail on his return. He entered the Tagus, 
after an absence of twenty-six months, on the 29th of 1496 
August, 1499, in regal pomp, and received the homage of the 
court and the people, who crowded to the beach to admire 
the vessels which had performed this wonderful voyage. 

It was six years and a half after Columbus had astounded 
the nations of Europe by the discovery of the New World, 
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that Vasco increased their amazement by announcing the 
discovery by sea of the way to India, the region of fabu- 
lous wealth. 

The king of Portugal lost no time in following up the 
enterprise, and immediately fitted out an expedition, which 
Second ex- consisted of thirteen ships and 1,200 men, the 
command of which was given, not to Vasco, but 
to Cabral, who was, however, well qualified for 
the undertaking. He was accompanied by eight friars, 
and directed to carry fire and sword into every province 
A.D which would not receive their teaching. After launching 
1-500 into the Atlantic, his fleet was driven, in 1500, by the 
violence of the wind, to the coast of South America, whei-e 
he discovered, and took possession of, Brazil, which ha.s 
ever since remained an appanage of Portugal. On the 13th 
of September he anchored off Calicut, and having restored 
the hostages who had been taken away by Vasco, was 
graciously received by the ZaTuorin, and obtained per- 
mis.sion to erect a factory. But the Mahomedan traders 
efibctually prevented his obtaining any cargoes, and he 
seized ouo of their richest vessels, and having transferred 
its contents to his own ships, set it on fire. An attack was 
immediately made on his factory, and fifty men were 
killed. Cabral resented it by capturing and burning ten 
other vessels, after he had taken possession of their cargoes. 
He then cannonaded tlie town from his fleet, and sailed to 
the neighbouring poit of Cochin, where ho formed an 
alliance with the chief, a dependent of the Zamorin, and 
returned to Lisbon. 

The disasters w hich Cabral had encountered induced the 
ofiicors of state to advise the abandonment of these enter- 
Second prises, but the king wa.s ambitious of founding an 
voyage of oriental empire, and having obtained a bull 
from the Pope conferring on him the sovereignty 
of all the countries visited by his fleets in theEast, heassumed 
the title of “ Lord of the navigation, conquest, and commerce 
“ of Ethiopia, Persia, Arabia, and India.” A third expedi- 
tion. consisting of fifteen vessels, was fitted out and entrusted 
to Vasco de Gama, who, on his arrival at Calicut, de- 
1502 manded reparation for the insult offered to Cabral, which 
was peremptorily refused, and he set the town on fire. He 
then proceeded to the friendly port of Cochin, where he 
left Pacheco with a handful of men to protect the Portu- 
guese factory, and unaccountably set sail for Europe. The 
Zamorin of Calicut marched to the attack of Cochin for 
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having harboured the Portuguese, and invested the fec- 
tory, but though his troops exceeded those of Pacheco 
by fifty to one, they were ignominiously defeated, and the 
superiority of European to Asiatic soldiers, which has ever 
since been maintained, was now for the first time ex- 
hibited, and the foundation was laid for European as- 
cendancy in India. a.d. 

In 1506, the king of Portugal sent out Almeyda with 
the grand title of viceroy of India, though he did not 
possosci a foot of land in it. Almeyda had to en- 
counter a new and more formidable opponent. 

The Venetians, who had hitherto monopolised the lucrative 
trade of India, regarded with a jealous eye i he attempts of the 
Portuguese to divert it into a new channel round the Cape. 

The bulk of the commerce which had made their island the 
queen of the Adriatic and the envy of Europe, was con- 
veyed through Egypt, where they enjoyed a paramount 
influence, and they prevailed on the Sultan to send a fleet 
down the Rod Sea to sweep the interlopers from the coast 
of India, and assisted him with naval materials from their 
forest.s in Dalmatia. The king of the maritime ]irovince 
of Guzerat was equally alarmed at the growing power of 
the Portuguese on the sea, and sent hi.s ships to co-operate 
with the Egyptian fleet. They came up with a portion of 
the Poriuguese fleet in the harbour of CJmul, and defeated 
it. Young Almeyda was killed in the action ; his father 
determined to avenge his death, and, finding that Dabul, 
one of the greatest coinmorei.al marts on the coast, had 
taken jmrt with the Egyptian fleet, reduced it to ashes, 
with great slaughter. He then proceeded in u.-irai 
search of the combined fleets, and found them 
anchored in the harhour of Diu, and obtained a .splendid 150S 
victory over tliem ; but he stained his reputation by the 
massacre of his prisoners to avenge the death of his son. 

He had been previously superseded by Albuquerque, sent 
out by the court of Lisbon to take charge of the Portu- 
guese interests in India. He was a man of great ^ibu- 
enterprise and boundless ambition. He attacked querane. 
the town of Calient, hut lost a fourth of his force in the 
assault. He came to the conclusion that, instead of these 
desultory attacks in which the Portuguese had hitherto 
been engaged, it would be more advisable to make a per- 
manent establishment on that coast, in some port .md town 
which would afibrd a safe harbour for their ships, and 
become the citadel of their power. He fixed on Goa, on 
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the coast of Canara, situated on an island twenty-three 
miles in circumference, and one of the most valuable ports 
on that coast. Tt thus became the metropolis of the Por- 
tuguese dominions in India, and every efibrt made from time 
to time to capture it by the native princes proved unavailing. 
He now assumed the position of an eastern prince, and 
received embassies with oriental pomp. Ho proceeded to 
the remote provinces in the Malay archipelago, where he 
established his authority, and carried his commercial enter- 
prises to Siam, Java, and Sumati-a. His efforts were next 
directed to the west, and he obtained possession of Ormuz, 
the great emporium of the Persian Gulf. The genius of Albu- 
querque had thus in tlie course of nine years built up a great 
European power in the East. He appeared rather to eschew 
than to court territorial possessions, but hisjiowerthroughout 
the eastern seas was irresistible, and his authority was su- 
premo along 12,000 miles of coast, on which he had planted 
thirty factories, many of which were fortified. But his last 
days were clouded by th(> ingratitude of his country. In the 
midst of his triinnphs he was superseded by the intrigue.s 
A.i). of the court ; the reverse broke his heart, and he died 
ISIS as he entered the harbour of Goa. He was interred in the 
great settlement which bo had established, amidst the re- 
grets of Europeans and natives, by whom lie was cquallj 
beloved. 

During the whole of the sixteenth century the maritime 
power of the Portuguese continued to be the most formid- 
able in the ea-stei-n hemisphere, and the tenor of 
giie-c SIX- every state on the. soa-board. I'hey took posse.ssion 

Island of Ceylon, and in Ifiir proceeded to 
Cliiua, and established the fir.st European factory, 
1631 at Macao, in the Celestial Empire. In 1531 they equipped 
an armament of 400 vessels, with an army of 22,000 men, of 
whom 3,600 were Eurojieans. and captured Diu, which, 
1637 though lost for a time, was regained. In 1537 the king 
of Guzerat implored the Grand Seigneur io assist him in 
freeing India from the presence of the infidels, and a large 
fleet, with 7,000 Turkish soldiers on board, was fitted out at 
Suez, and being joined by the Guzerat army, 20,000 strong, 
laid close siege to Din. Sylviera, the commander, had only 
600 men for its defence, hut he sustained the siege, amidst 
the deepest privations, with European gallantry, for eight 
months. The assailants, driven to despair, were obliged 
to withdraw, and the fame of the foreigners who had bafSed 
the united forces of the Sultan of Turkey and the king of 
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(Hizerat was diffused through India. The most memorable 
event in the annals of Portuguese India was the combina- 
tion formed for their expulsion by the kings of Ahmed- ^ „ 
nugur and Beejapore and the Zamorin of Calicut. The i :, 7 <) 
siege of Goa, which they undertook, lasted ton months, but 
was at length abandoned after the confederates had lost 
12,000 men. The king of Bengal, pressed by Shere Sing, 
in 1538 sent an embassy to Goa to implore the aid of the i.')3S 
I’ortnguese Governor-General, who despatched nine armed 
vessels with troops to his assistance. This was the first 
introduction of Euj-opeans into the valley of the Ganges. 

The Portufrueso established a factory at a place called the 
Gola, OT- granary, — subsequently designated Hooghly, — and 
completely drew oft' the trade of the province from the 
neighbouring town of Satgang, which h.-id been the great 
mercantile emporium of Bengal for fifteen centurie.s. The 
factory grew to be a flourisbirig town, adorned with nu- 
merous churches, and so .strongly fortified, that when the 
Moguls sub.sequently attacked it with three armie.s, they 
were unable to carry it by .storm, but were constrained to 
have recourse to mines. 

At the beginning of the .seventeenth century, when the 
greatness of the Poi'tugucse had reached its zenith, they 
were enconnlered, and eventually supplanted by a 
Eurojioan rival. The Dutch, having thrown oS' nlartilna' 
the yoke ol' Spain, entered upon a career of niari- 
limeonterprisowithextraordinaryardour. In 1596 
they sent .an expedition round theCape to the eastern islands, 159'! 
which rctinnc'd laden with .sjuccs and other valuable com- 
modities, and gave .so great a stimulus to the spirit of com- 
merce that, within five years, forty vessels, of from four to 
six hundred tons burden, were embarked in the trade. 
They gradually wrested the spice islands and Malacca and 
the island of Ceylon from the Portuguese, but not without 
many a sansjuinary conflict. An expedition, undertaken 
jointly by the king of Persia and the East India Company, 
deprived the Portuguese of Ormuz, and within a century 
and a half of the arrival of Vasco de Gama there remained 
nothing to the crown of Portugal of its eastern possessions 
but Goa, Mozambique, and Macao in China. The com- 
merce of the Dutch lay chiefly with the eastern archipelago; 
on the continent of India they never possessed more than 
a few factories. 
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SECTION II. 

PEOGEESS OF THE FEENOH TO THE PEACE OP AIS-LA-CHAPELLE. 

The great advantages which the trade of India had con- 
ferred on the Portuguese and Dutch inspired the French 
The French with a desire to participate in it, and several 
East India attempts were made to acquire a commercial 
Company. fQQtjjig ^he East during the first half of the 
seventeenth century, hut without succe.ss. At length, the 
great minister, Colbert, who had created the French navy 
and harbours, took up the matter, a,nd established the 
French East India Company. Its first enterfirise was 
directed to the island of Madagascar, but it was abandoned, 
owing to the unhealthinoss of the climate and the hostility 
of the natives, and the Company took possession of the 
i,D, uninhabited island of Bourbon and of the larger island of 
1674 the Mauritius in its vicinity. In April, 1()74. Martin, the 
earliest of the French coloiii.sts, and a man of remarkable 
energy, having obtained a grant of land on the Coromandel 
coast from the native prince, laid the foundation of the 
Erection of town of Pondicherry, which ho was penuitted to 
Pondlotetry. fortify. Three years later it was Ihreaiened by 
167(1 Sevajeo in his southern e.xjiedition, which has been notic(;d 
in a previous chapter, hut was saved by the tael of Martin, 
War broke out at length between Holland and France, and 
the Dutch, envious ot the prosperity of Pondichenn, sent 
a fleet of nineteen ves.sels against it. Martin was obliged 
to capitulate, and all hope ol’ establishing French jiowe’fon 
that coast appeared to wither away'. The Dutch imprCrved 
the fortifications and rendered it one ol' the strongest 
fortresses in India, but four years after were obliged to 
restore it by the treaty of Ry.swick. Martin, with his 
usual energy, strengthened the works, and attracted native 
settlers by his honest dealings and his conciliatory man- 
ners ; and on the spot which he had occupied thirty-two 
yeans before with six European settlers, there had grown 
up at the period of his death a noble town with 40,000 
inhabitants. The charter of the Company was cancelled 
1719 in 1719, and it was absorbed in the schemes of Law, of 
Mississippi notoriety. On the collapse of his project, the 
Company was re-organised as a commercial association ; 
the town gradually recovered its prosperity, which had 
been affected by the extinction of the Company, and was 
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embellished by the taste of its governors, who also rivalled 
the native princes in the state they now assumed. A.n. 

M. Dumas was appointed governor of Pondicherry in I73.j 
1736. He united great energy of character with, what is 
so rarely found among Europeans in India, a Dumas, go- 
genial disposition, which in an eminent degree Tonioroi 
conciliated both the native princes and the people. ' 

Rughoojee Bhonslay, the raja of Berar, poured down with 
50,000 Mahratta troops, and Dost Ali, who had become 
nabob of the Carnatic amidst the confusion of the times, en- 
deavoured to arrest his progress, hut was signally defeated 
and fell in battle. His son, Sufder Jung, and his son-in- 
law, Chunda Sahib, prevailed on M. Dumas to grant them 
and their families and property an asylum at Pondicherry, 
the strongest fortress on the coast. He received them in 
princely state, surrounded bv his horse and foot guard.s, and 
they and their cortege entered the gates of the town 
under a royal salute. Soon after Sufder Ali made his 
peace with the Mahratlas, upon an engagement to pay a 
crore of rupees, and was installed nabob of the Carnatic 
without any reference to the emperor, or oven to hie repre- 
sentative in the Dticcau, Nizam-ool-nioolk. His family was 
•withdrawn from Pondicherry, but the family aud the 
wealth of Chunda Sahib remained under the protection of 
thi‘ French ramparts. Rughoojee Bhonslay, disappointed of 
this treasure, sent a force of lt),000 men to demand the 
payment of sixty lacs of rupees aud the surrender of 
Chunda Sahib’s family. Dumas had orgauised a body of 
l,iJ00 Europeans aud 4,000 or 5,000 native troops — the 
germ of a .sepoy army — and he reei'ived the envoy with 
court e.sy, and after showing tiim over hl.s military stores 
and equipments, and drawing up his force, desired him to 
assure his master that so long as a single Frenchman was 
left there would be no surrender. The resolute character 
of Dumas, and the resources of the garrison, made a deep 174( 
impression on the Mahratta prince, but it was h'rench cor- 
dials rather than French bayonets that carried the day. M. 
Dumas sent by the envoy a present of French liqueurs to 
Riighoojee, who gave them to his wife, and she was so 
delighted with them as to insist on a further supply. The 
desire to gratify her, combined, doubtless, with a nughooiM 
reluctance to risk an assault on a fortress of uaouaiay. 
European strength, led to a negotiation which ended in 
the retreat of the Mahrattas. M. I^umas was congratulated 
by the native princes of India on his successful resistance 

I 
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of the redoubted Mahrattas, and the emperor conferred on 
him and his successors the title of nabob, and the rank of 
a commander of 4,500 horse, 

Dumas -was succeeded by Dupleix, a man of extraordinary 
genius, and one of the most illustrious statesmen in the 
Energy of aunals of French India. He had acquired a 
Dupleix. large fortune in trade before he was appointed 
Intendant of Chandernagore, on the banks of the Hooghly, 
where a French factory had been established in 1676. It 
had never flourished, while the English factory at Calcutta 
had been rising in wealth and importance, but the creative 
genius of Dupleix in the course of ten years made it one of 
the most opulent European factories in Bengal. At the 
period of his assuming the charge of the town not more 
than half-a-dozen small coasting craft were to be seen at the 
landing-place ; before his departure seventy vessels were 
engaged in trade to Yeddo, to Mocha, to Bussorah, and 
to China. He established agencies in the great marts in 
the interior, and his transactions were extended to Thibet. 
He surrounded the town with fortifications, and assisted 
A,D. in the erection of two thousand houses. He was appointed 
174J to the government of Pondicherry in October, 1741, and 
well knowing that in the East the pomp of state is always 
an element of political strength, made such a display of 
magnificence, and exacted such deference as an oflBcer of 
the Mogul Empire, as to dazzle the princes and people of 
the Deccan, and to augment the reputation of French 
power. His first attention was given to the improvement 
of the fortifications, but before they were completed he 
was informed by the Directors of his company that 
war between Prance and England was imminent ; and, 
moreover, that they wonld be unable to supply him with 
1746 money, ships, or soldiers. At the same time he learned 
that a large naval squadron was ready to sail from ling- 
War between land, while he could only muster 436 European 
E™i°nd ” ' troops, and bad only a single vessel of war at his 
disposal. In this emergency he determined to 
invoke the aid of the native princes whose friendship hi.s 
predecessors had assiduously cultivated, and to solicit 
Anwar-ood-deen, who had been appointed nabob of the 
Carnatic hy Nizam-ool-moolk, to lay an injunction on the 
1748 governor of Madras to abstain from any aggression on the 
French settlement. The governor considered it prudent 
to obey the order. The^ anxieties of Dupleix were likewise 
relieved by the arrival of Labourdonnais with a powerful 
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French fleet. This oflScer, a man of singular enterprise, 
had been for several years governor of the Mauritius and’ ' 
Bourbon, and had raised the islands by his energy and 
ability to a state of the greatest prosperity. He found the 
greater part of the Mauritius on his arrival covered with 
an almost impenetrable jungle, and inhabited by a sparse 
and indolent population. He created magazines and 
arsenals, barracks and fortifications ; he erected mills, quays, 
and aqueducts, and gave the settlement that importance in 
the operations of his nation, which it maintained for nearly 
seventy years ; but the value of all his noble qualities was 
impaired by his pride and arrogance. The two fleets were 
not long before they came to an engagement. 

The conflict between the French and the English in 
India, which began with this naval battle in 1746, forms an 
important era in its modem history. Hitherto, BesuJt o£ 
the European settlements dotted around the the conmet. 
Malabar and Coromandel coasts, content with the peacefnl 
pursuits of commerce, had taken no share and little interest 
in the revolutions of power in the interior, and in the rise 
and fall of states. Down to the present time, moreover, 
while the French and English nations were often at war in 
Europe, during seventy years their Indian settlements lay 
peaceably side by side. But the scene was now changed. 

The governors ol'the two Companies embarked in a struggle 
for supremacy, embodied native troops and imported 
I’egiments from Europe, directing their attention more 
to the operations of war than of commerce, and, in more 
than one instance, fighting to the death in India after 
peace had been restored in Europe. They formed aUiances 
and were drawn into conflicts with the native princes, which 
served to demonstrate the vast superiority of European 
soldiers over native troops, and this led to tlie rapid acqui- 
sition of political influence in the country, and, by an 
inevitable consequence, to the possession of territory. 
Within the brief period of eleven years after the two 
European powers had fired the first shot at each other, the 
French had acquired the undisputed antlionty of a territory 
in the south, containing a population of thirty-five 
millions, and in the north the English had the supreme 
command of provinces exceeding in area and population 
the whole of Great Britain. 

The two fleets met in July, 1746. The action was inde- 1746 
cisive, but the English admiral, on the plea that one of his 
ships stood in need of repairs, sailed away to the south 
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ind left Madras, which he had been sent out to protect, 
Capture of at the mercy of the French. The little hamlet 
Madras. which the British ensign was planted in 1639, 

had in the course of a century expanded into a town with a 
native population of between one and two hundred thousand. 
The fortifications of Madras, which had never been very 
substantial, were now dilapidated, and of the small garrison 
of two hundred Europeans few had ever seen a shot fired. 
Against this defenceless townLabourdonnais advanced with 
a large fleet, 1,100 European troops, and 800 native sepoys 
SjjK]. and Africans. The President, after a decent resistance, 
21st, surrendered it, and Labourdonnais held it at ransom for a 
! 746 sumof about sixty lacsof rupees; but Duplcix asserted that as 
long as the English held possession of the settlement, Pondi- 
cherry could not be expected to flourish, and he was deter- 
mined to extinguish all English interests on the coast. 
The violent altercations which arose between these two able 
but inflexible men maybe readily imagined. Meanwhile, 
the monsoon set in with exceptional violence, and the French 
fleet suffered to such an extent as to oblige Labourdonnais 
to return to the islands to refit. Duplei.x immediately aii- 
uulh'd the convention he bad made with the president of 
Madras, and conveyed all the European (.iflic('i-s prisoners to 
Pondicherry. Labourdonnais retired to Fiance, where he 
was followed by the accusations of Dujileix and of the 
enemie.s he had made, and wa,s thrown into the Pantile, ivhere 
he lingered for three years, and, though relen.'-ed when the 
1753 charges against him wore disproved, died of a broken heart. 

On the approach of the French armament, tlic jue.sident of 
Madras, in his turn, bad appealed to the nabob of I lie Carna.- 
Battie of *1® Dupleix had done, and prevailed on him to 

St. ThomS. prohibit any attack on the town. Dupleix, how- 
ever, found little difficulty in persuading him to withdraw 
the injunction by promising to make over the settlement 
to him when it was captured, but after he bad obtained pos- 
session of it it appeared too valuable a prize to be rolin- 
quished. The nabob was irritated beyond measure, and 
asked wbo were these foreigners that they should thus set 
him at defiance, with a handful of European and native 
troops not equal to a twentieth of his own army? His 
son was sent with 10,000 men to drive the French from 
Madras, but half a dozen rapid discharges of cannon 
bewildered them, and they retired more quickly than they 
had advanced. Dupleix, on hearing of the investment of the 
town, despatched a reinforcement consisting of 230 Euro- 
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peans and 700 sepoya. The son of the nabob marched to Not. 
meet the detachment, and came np with it at St. Thom6, 4th, 
about four miles from Madras. The commander, Paradis, 
though without guns, assaulted the enemy with such vigour 
that the young nabob, who was mounted on a lofty elephant, 
and carried the royal ensign, was the first to fly from the 
field. Ho was followed precipitately by the whole body of 
10,000 men, who never paused till they were almost in 
sight of Aroot. This engagement, although small in com- 
parison with others, may be considered one of the most 
important and decisive battles in India. For the first time 
it gave the European settlers confidence in their own 
strength, and took all conceit of fighting out of the native 
princes. It taught the Europeans to disregard the disparity 
of numbers, however great, and dissolved the spell which 
had hitherto held them in abject subjection to the 
native powers. 

The Bucecas of the French induced the nabob at once to 
chs.ngo sides. The only possession left to the English on 
the coast was Fort St. David, and Dnpleix sent an siegeof Poa- 
expedition against it : but it was defended by the 'Jr’htrry. 
earliest of our Indian heroes, Major Stringer Lawrence, and 
the French wore obliged to retire, after four unsuccessful 
assaults. Soon after, admiral Boscawen arrived off the 
coast with a large fleet and a large reinforcement of troops, 
and it wa.s determined to retaliate on the French by the cap- 
ture of Pondicherry. The admiral unhappily determined to 
take the conduct of thesiege on himself, but being altogether 
ignorant of military science and impatient of ad\ice, he 1748 
was subject to an ignominious failure. After having in- 
vested it for fifty days with the largest European force, little 
short of 4,000 men, which had ever yet been assembled in 
India, he was obliged to raise the siege, but not before 
he had lost ono-fourth of his troops. Dupleix lost no time 
in trumpeting his success throughout India, and he received 17 1® 
congratulations from the nabob at Arcot, From the Nizam 
at Hyderabad, and even from the emperor at Delhi. Imme- 
diately after this event, the peace of Aix la Chapelle ^ 
restored Madras to the English, and Dupleix had the moi’- 
tification of seeing his hated rivals reinstated in all their 1149 
possessions. 
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SECTION III. 

FROM THE PEACE OF AIX LA CHAPELLE TO THE YEAK 1756. 

It might have been expected that the English and the 
French would now sheathe their swords and return to the 
English In- pursuits of commerce; but, as the great historian, 
vadeTan- Orme, remarks, “The two nations having a 
“ large body of troops at their disposal, and being 
“ no longer authorised to fight with each other, took the 
“ resolution of employing their armies in the contests of 
“ native princes, the English with great indiscretion, the 
“ French with the utmost ambition.” The English were 
the first to set the example ; they were anxious to obtain 
an accession of territory on the coast, and they accepted 
the offer of Sahoojee, who had been deposed from the 
government of Tanjore, to cede the town and district of 
4 . 1 , Devicotta, at the mouth of the Coleroon, if they would 
1740 restore him to the throne. A force of about 1,500 men was 
accordingly sent under Major Lawrence, who obtained pos- 
session of the towu, after a long and clumsy siege — the 
first the English were engaged in. But he found the cause 
of Sahoojee hopeles.sly unpopular, nnd returned to Madras, 
and persuaded the president to come to an accommodation 
with Pertab Sing, the prince then on the throne. 

Dnpleix, however, aimed at a higher object than the ac- 
quisition of an insignificant town and a few miles of terri- 
Ambition of tory on the coast. He had seen a single battalion, 
Dupieii. consisting only in part of European.^, disperse a 
native array, of ten times its number, like a flock of sheep. 
The rise of this new military power filled the minds of the 
native princes with awe ; and Dnpleix determined to avail 
himself of their rivalries, and the fermentation of the times, 
to erect a French empire in India. Chnnda Sahib, the 
most enterprising prince in the Deccan, had been deprived 
of the important town of Trichinopoly by the Mabrattas, 
and carried away prisoner to Satara, where he languished 
for seven years. He was exceedingly popular throughout 
the Carnatic, and Dnpleix conceived that his ambitious plans 
would be promoted by making him the nabob, in the room 
of Anwar-ood-deen, whose government was greatly dis- 
liked. He therefore obtained his liberation by the payment 
of a ransom of seven lacs of rupees ; and Chnnda Sahib 
speedily collected a body of 6,000 men, and advanced 
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towards the borders of the Carnatic. Just at this period, 
Nizam-ool-moolk, the soobadar of the Deccan, 
and the founder of the kingdom of Hyderabad, Nizam-ooi- 
died at a patriarchal age, and the affairs of the 
Deccan were thrown into a state of confusion which greatly 
facilitated the ambitions projects of the French governor. 

Of the five sons of the Nizam, Nazir Jung, though often in 
revolt against his father, happened to be with him at the 
hour of death, and having obtained possession of the trea- 
sury and bought over the chiefs in the army and the state, 
proclaimed himself soobadar. But there was a grandson 
of the Nizam, Mozuffer Jung, the eon of his daughter, 
whom he had destined for the succession, and in whose 
favour he had obtained a. firman from the emperor of Delhi. 

Ho lost no time in collecting an army to assert his claim 
to the throne, and was joined by Chuuda Sahib, to whom he 
promised the nabobship of the Carnatic. The French at 
once embarked in the cause, and a force was despatched to 
his aid under the command of Bussy, the ablest officer in 
the French service. The confederates encountered the 
army of Anwar-ood-deen at Amboor ; he was completely 
defeated, and fell in action, and his son, Mahomed 
Ali, fled to Trichinopoly, where the treasures of Auwar-ood- ^ ‘ 
the state wore deposited. Mozuffer marched the 
next day to Arcot, and assumed the state and title of soo- 
badar of the Deccan, and conferred the government of the 
Carnatic on Chunda Sahih. They then proceeded to Pon- 
dicherry, where Duplcix received them with an ostentatious 
display of oriental pomp, and was rewarded by the grant of 
eighty-one v'illagcs. 

Maliomed Ali, finding that he could not hold Trichinopoly 
against the victors, sought the aid of the president of 
Madras, who sent a small detachment of 120 men 
to support him. It was a feeble movement, but it Mahomed 
had the important effect of engaging the English 
in the cause of Mahomed Ali, which from that time forward 
they considered themselves bound in honour to support, 
under every vicissitude, as a counterpoise to French in- 
fluence. Meanwhile, Nazir Jung assembled an army of 
300,000 men, of whom one-half were cavalry, wdth 800 17.50 
pieces of cannon, and marched in search of the confede- 
rates. AtValdaur, about fifteen miles from Pon- Nazir JunB 
dicherry, he was joined by Major Lawrence with “ ‘i'o Oar- 
600 Europeans, while Dupleix augmented the 
contingent with Mozuffer to 2,000 bayonets. But on the 
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eve of the engagement, tliirteen of tlie French officers re- 
fused to fight ; the force became demoralised, and nothing 
could stop its precipitate flight to Pondicherry. Ohunda 
Sahib joined in the retreat, but Mozuffer determined to 
throw himself on the mercy of his uncle, who took an oath 
to protect him, and then loaded him with irons. Nazir 
Jung, now undisputed master of the Deccan, appointed 
Mahomed Ali n.abob of the Carnatic. All Dupleix’s plans 
were apparently demolished by this blow, but never did 
the fertility of his genius appear more conspicuous than on 
this occasion. He sent envoys to treat with Nazir Jung, 
and they discovered that his three Patan feudatories of 
Kurnool, Cuddapa, and Savanoor, were displeased at his 
proceeding, and prepared to revolt. Duploix opened a cor- 
respondence with them, and, at the same time, to intimidate 
the .soobadar into a compliance with his terms, sent an 
expedition to Masulipatam, and occupied the town and 
district. He attacked and defeated the force of Mahomed 
Ali, the remnant of which sought refuge in the renowned 
Capture ot fort of Giiigee. It Was immediately besieged by 
Bussy, and within twenty-four hours of his 
appearance before it, the French colours were 
jg flying on its ramparts, though the armies of Aurungzchc 
had besieged it for nine yearn. It was the first instance in 
which a liuropean force had attacked a fortress considered 
impregnable, and its success spread a feeling of dismay 
through the Deccan, and created the conviction that 
nothing could withstand European valour. 

Nazir Jung, astounded by these proceedings, hastened to 
concede all Dupleix's demands — that the town and district 
of Masulipatam should bo made over to him, Mozufl'er Jung 
released, and Chunda Sahib installed nabob of the Car- 
natic. The soobadar concluded a treaty on these terms 
with Dupleix, but Dupleix had previously come to an under- 
standing with the three mutinous Patan nabobs, and had 
directed Bussy to attack the army of the soobadar as soon 
as he received a requisition from them. Bussy was igno- 
rant of the settlement which Dupleix had made with Nazir 
Jung when he was called upon to assail him by the Patan 
chiefs. He accordingly marched with 800 Europeans and 
3,000 sepoys, and ten guns, against the soobadar’s army, 
which he found stretched over eighteen miles of ground, 
Bussy de- and obtained a complete victory. “ Never,” re- 
marks the historian of these events, “ since the 
days of Cortes and Pizarro did so small a force 
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“ decide the fate of so great a sovereignty.” As the 
nabobs were moving off to join the French, Nazir Jung 
rode up to them with burning indignation, and engaged in a 
hand to hand struggle with the nabob of Cuddapa, 
whom he upbraided with his treachery. The nabob lodged 
two balls in the heart of his unfortunate master, and 
having cut off his head, presented it to Mozuffer Jung. 

Mozuffer Jung, then confined in the camp, whom Nazir 
Jung had ordered to be decapitated if the day wont against 
him, was proclaimed soobadar of the Deccan, 
and proceeded in company with Chnnda Sahib to jnnRsoo- 
Pondicherry to express his obligations to Dupleix, 
and to make a suitable return for his aid. Dupleix, 
arrayed in the gorgeous robes of an imperial noble, received 
him with oriental magnificence A splendid tent was erected, 
and in the presence of the native chivalry of the Deccan, 
Dupleix invested him -with the office of soobadar, and, 
having paid homage to him, received the title of governor 
of all the country lying between the Kistna and Cape 
Comorin. Dupleix then presented Chunda Sahib to the 
soobadar, and requested that the real sovereignty and 
emoluments of the Carnatic might be granted to him. Mo- 
zuffer Jung was extremely anxious to return to the capital, 
and requested Dupleix to allow a French force to accompany 
him, and Pussy was sent with 300 Furopeans and 3,000 
disciy)line(l seyioys. The encampnient broke up from Pon- 
diclicrry on the 7th of January, but within three weeks the 
turbulent Patan nabob.s who bad conspired against Nazir 
Jung, entered into a conspiracy against bis .successor. Their 
troops were speedily dispersed by Pussy ; but Mozuffer Jung, 
rejecting all advice, in.sisled on pursniug them and was 
struck (lead by the javcliu of the nabob of Kurnool. The 
camp was thrown into wild confnsion, but Pussy’s 
presence of mind never forsook him. He imme- iiung Booba- 
diately assembled the officers and ministers, and, 
with the ascendancy he bad gained, ysrevailcd on them to 
assent to his proposal of raising Salabnt Jnng, the brother of 
Nazir Jung, to the vacant dignity, and he was drawn from 
confinement to rule over thirty-five millions of subjects. The 
cam]) then moved forward, and in due course reached Aurun- 
gabad, then the capital of the Nizam. Dupleix had now 
attained the summit of his ambition, and the power of the 
French had reached its zenith. The soobadar reigned over 
the northern division of the Deccan, but it was virtually 
ruled by a French general, whose authority was supreme. 
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A-D. In the south, all the country south of the Kistna was under 

^761 the sway of Dupleix and all its resources were entirely sub- 
servient to his interests. 

We turn to the proceedings in the Carnatic, where the 
French and English were employed for four years in 
Career of attempts to obtain possession of Trichinopoly, 
cure. which they both considered essential to the control 
of the country. It was held by Mahomed Ali, with the 
aid of a small body of Engli.sh troops, and Dupleix, in 
conjunction rvith Chuiida Sahib, sent a strong detachment 
under Law, the nephew of the famous South Sea financier, 
to expel them. It was on this occasion that the military 
genius of Olive, the founder of the British empire in India, 
was first developed. The son of a private country gentle- 

17^"^ man, he came out to India in 1744, in the civil service of the 
East India Company. Two yeai-s aft(>r, he was in Madras 
when it surrendered to Labourdonnais, and made his escape 
to Fort St. David, where he exchanged the pen for the sword 
and took part in the defence of the fort. Ho was present 
at the abortive siege of Pondicherry by admiral Boscawen, 

1748 and in the assault on Devicotta, whore he attracted the 
admiration of Ma,jor Lawrence. He was altached to the 
force which the president of Madras, Mr. Saunders, 

1749 despatched to the relief of the besieged garrison of 
Trichinopoly, and he perceived, by the instinct of his military 
genius, that it must fall unlos.s some diversion could be 

1761 created in its favour. He returned to Madras, and advised 
Mr. Saunders to sanction an expedition against Arcot, the 
capital of the Carnatic, which be was convinced would 
have the effect of drawing off a considerable portion of 
Chuuda Sahib's army for its defence. The president, 
who, happily, appreciated his merits, entrusted the enter- 
prise to his direction, and he marched with 200 Euroi)eaiiS 
and 300 sepoys, and eight oflScei-s. of whom one half were 
in the mercantile service and six had never been in action. 
Tbey were allowed to enter the town, and, as Clive had 
calculated, Chunda Sahib withdrew 10,000 men to recover 
it. The fort was a mile in circumference, defended by a 
low and lightly built parapet and by towers, of which 
several were in a state of decay, and the ditch was dry 
and choked up. From the day of its occupation, Olive had 
been incessantly occupied in repairing the fortifications. 

1751 During the siege, one of his officers had been 

defence of killed and two wounded, and another had 
returned to Madras. The troops fit for duty were 
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reduced to 120 Europeans and 200 sepoys, but with this 
handful of men he sustained for eeren weeks the incessant 
assault of Chunda Sahib’s force, aided by 150 French 
soldiers. The last assault lasted eighteen hours, after 
which Clive had the unspeakable gratification of seeing the 
enemy strike their tents and retire in despair. “ Thus,” 
says Orme, “ ended this memorable siege, maintained for 
“ fifty days under every disadvantage of situation and force 
“ by a handful of men in their first campaign, with a spirit 
“worthy of the most veteran troops, and conducted by the 
“young commander with indefatigable activity, unshaken 
“ confidence, and undaunted courage, and notwithstanding 
“ he had at this time neither read books nor conversed 
“ with men capable of giving him much instruction in the 
“ military art, all the resources he employed in the defence 
“of Arcot were such as were indicated by the greatest 
“ masters of the art.” Truly did the great statesman, 
William Pitt, designate him the heaven-born general. 

On hia return from Arcot, Clive was employed in n 
variety of enterprises, in which he distinguished himself by 
the .same energy and talent. After the French had oiximtionB at 
besieged Trichinopoly ill vain for a twelvemonth, Tnrti- 
they were driven into a position which obliged the i.n, 

commander, Law, to surrender at discretion with all his >762 
troops, stores, and ammunition, tn the early part of the 
siege, Mahomed Ali had called in the aid of the great 
Mahratta general, Morari Rao, of the regent of Mysore, 
and of the troops of the raja of Tanjore. Chunda Sahib, 
reduced to extremity by the surrender of his French allies, 
sought an asylum with the Tanjore general, who caused 
him to be assassinated at the instigation of Mahomed Ali ; 
anil that prince, as barbarous as he was cowardly and 
l»erfidious, after feasting his eyes with the sight of his 
murdered rival, caused Ids head to be cut oft' and bound >762 
to the neck of a camel and paraded five times round tbe 
walls of the city. Unknown to Major Lawrence, be bad 
promised to make over the fortress of Trichinopoly, which 
it was important for the English to hold, to the Tanjore 
general. Disgusted with this baseness. Major Lawrence 
withdrew to Madras, leaving a body of European troops to 
hold the citadel. Mahomed Ali refused to fulfil the bargain, 
and the Tanjore troops joined the French in the siege, 
which Dnpleix lost no time in renewing. The operations 
in and around it continued with little interruption for two 
years ; but even the fascinating pages of Orme are not 
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sufficient to induce the reader to wade through the 
narrative of the marches and counter-marches, the suc- 
cesses and the discomfiture, which marked these dreary 
campaigns. Suffice it to state that the French were three 
times worsted by the superior tactics of Major Lawrence, 
and that on one occasion the English sustained a memor- 
able defeat, and that their native allies consequently 
deserted them. Dupleix at length, proposed the appoint- 
ment of commissioners to treat of an accommodation, but 
the English agents, Mr. Vansittart and Mr. Palk — who 
had divested him.self of his holy orders to enter the Oi\al 
Service — defeated the object by insisting, as an indispensable 
preliminary, that Mahomed Ali should be acknowledged 
nabob of the Carnatic. To these terms, Dupleix, to whom 
the soobadar had granted the control of the Carnatic 
affairs, could not be expected to agree, and the operations 
of war were resumed, and continued with varied success 
list till the 1st of August, 1754, when Dupleix was suddenly 
superseded by the aiTival of his successor, and all his 
schemes of ambition were at once subverted. 

The French and English had been tearing each other to 
pieces in India, while the mother countries were at peace 
Fall of in Europe. The two Companies had been 

Dupleix. straining their enei-gios and wasting their re- 
sources in the cause of native princes whose fidelity was 
always doubtful. Their attention had been withdrawn from 
the counting-house to the field. They were both anxious, 
especially the English East India Company, to terminate 
this anomalous state of things, which the president at 
Madras attributed primarily, and not without justice, tx> the 
ambition of Dupleix. Tliere was an influential minority at 
the French Board hostile to him, and they were strengthened 
by the di.sasters of the campaign of 1753. The cabinet of 
St. James, moreover, sent over a strong remonstrance to 
the French ministry, and supported it by the despatch of 
an entire regiment and four ships of war, under Admiral 
Watson, and the Directory in Paris was thus induced to take 
up the question in earnest, and they sent out Godeheu, a 
member of their own body, with absolute authority over all 
the French settlements in the East Indies. He had already 
been in their service in India, and had always lived on the 
most friendly terms with Dupleix, but being a man of base 
and treacherous disposition, solicited permission to send him 
home in irons at the time when he was making fulsome pro- 
testations of cordiality. On his arrival at Pondicherry he 
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spared no pains to degrade and ruin Mm. The public accounts 
showed that twenty-five lacs of rupees were due to him for 
sums he had advanced to carry on the Government, from 
the fortune he had acquired before he assumed olEce, but 
Godeheu refused to allow these accounts to be audited. 
Dupleix had been in the habit of assisting the native allies 
with advances from his own purse on the security of cer- 
tain districts, but Godeheu seized the districts, and farmed 
them out for the benefit of the Company. Dupleix, dis- 
honoured and beggared, quitted the scene of his glory on 
the 14th October, 1754. On his arrival in Pans he was 175 ^ 
at first received with some show of distinction, but as soon 
as the Directors were assured that all difl'orcnces had been 
adjusted in India, they treated him with ho.stility, and for ten 
years, to the day of bi.s death, refused even to look irito his 
accounts. He was pursued by creditors who had advanced 
money to Government on his security, and duiing the last 
three months of his life his bouse was in the hands of bailifis. 
Three days hct(>re his death ho wrote in his diary, — “I 
'* have sacrificed my youth and my fortune to emlch my 
“ country. 1 am treated as the vilest of mankind.” Thus 
perished the second victim of the ingratitude, of the French 
East India Ooiiipany. Of those illustrious men who have 5764 
established European .supremacy in India, Dupleix stands 
awong the foremost. He was the pioneer of European 
conquest. It was ho who taught the way to govern native 
states by a handful of civil functionaries and a small body 
of Eurojiean ti'oops, audit was he who created asepoy army. 

No Indian statesman has ever exhibit.ed a more fertile 
political gt'uius, and it is not imjiroliahle tlial, if lie had 
remained in junver in Imlia for two or three ycar.s, with 
the two thousand European troops brought out by Codebeu, 
he would, ill coiijiiuctioii with Bussy, have made the French 
as complete master.s of the Deccan as the English became 
of Bengal and Behar two years after. 

Godeheu and Mr. Saunders, the commissioner on the 
part of the East India Company, agreed upon an immediate 
suspension of arms, and concluded a convention 
which provided that the territories of the two tstwoen 
Companies should eventually be of equal value 
when the convention wa.s ratified in Europe. Ma- 
homed Ali was confirmed as nabob of the Carnatic. The 
treaty was most disastrous to the French . It gave up all the} 
had been contending for ; — the nabobship of the Carnatic, 
the Northern Sircars, their allies, their influence, and their 
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honour. Both parties bound themselves for ever “to 
“ renounce s31 Moorish government and dignity,” and 
never to interfere in the affairs of the native princes. The 
ink, however, was scarcely dry before the treaty was 
given to the winds. The English despatched a force to 
subdue the districts of Madura and Tinnevelly for their 
nabob, and the French sent a detachment to seize Terriore. 
^j,_ But the prospects of peace were at once dissipated by the 
1756 proclamation of war between France and England in 1756, 
and hostilities wore prosecuted with greater fury than ever 
for five years. 


SECTION IV. 

CABEEB. OF BESSY — WRECK OF THE FRENCH POWER — NATIVE 
STA'IES, TO PANIPUT. 

To turn to the brilliant career of Bus.sy in the north of the 
Deccan ; In military genius he stan<ls on a level with Clive, 
Euaay at but was greatly his superior in the art of political 
the capital, organisation. For several years he had been in 
association with natives of distinction, and had obtained 
a thorough knowledge of the native character. He also 
acquired the tact of managing them by the exercise of that 
wise accommodation to their feelings and habits, in which 
the French have always been moi’c successful than the 
English. Having elevated Salabut Jung to the throne, he 
Jri?B conducted him in triumph to his capital ; but his elder 
29th, brother, Ghazeo-ood-deen, who held a high position in the 
court of Delhi, had obtained n patent of appointment to 
the soobadaree of the Deccan, and, having gained over the 
Mahi-attas by' the promise of a largo section of territory, 
commenced his march to the south. His ally, the Peshwa, 
with 40,000 horse, advanced to encounter Salabut Jung, 
laying the country waste on his march. Bussj', with his 
handful of Europeans and 2,000 sepoys, and eight or ten 
field pieces, received the shock of tho Mahratta cavalry, 
who came thundering down upon him in full speed with 
shouts of triumph. He awaited their approach with per. 
feet coolness, and then poured volleys of grape with great 
1761 rapidity into their ranks, and in a few moments tliey 
He defeats turned round and fled in disorder. This was the 
tAe Peshwa. gj-gt time the Mahratta horse, the terror of the 
Deccan, had encountered a European force in the field, and 
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the result of the conflict increased the power and influence 
of Bussy in no ordinary degree. He followed up his suc- 
cess with great spirit, and vigorously pursued the Peshwa 
within twenty miles of Poona, and constrained him to a.d. 
sue for an accommodation. Meanwhile, Ghazee-ood- '752 
deen was advancing from the north with 150,000 men. 

The army of Salabut Jung was mutinous for want of pay, 
and Bussy wisely advised him to conciliate the Peshwa by 
ceding the territory west of Berar from the Taptee te 
Godavery, which bad been promised by Ghazee-ood-deen, 
and which, being in a remote corner of his dominions, it 
would not be easy to protect. There was living at the time 
at Aurungabad, where Ghazee-ood-deen’s army was en- 
camped, one of the widows of Nizam-ool-moolk, to whom 
she had borne one son, Nizam Ali, and it was her earnest 
desire to seat him on the throne of the Deccan. To 
remove Gbazee-ood-decn out of the way, she invited him 
to a feast and urged him to partake of a par- uurdtr of 
tioular dish, which she had prepared, she said, Giiszee-ood- 
with her owii hands. It was poisoned, and he ' 
died the same night, and his troops immediately dispersed. 

Tiio ascendancy which Bussy had acquired at the court 
oi' the snobadar bad raised him many enemies, and the 
minister, though under great obligations to him, lie North, 
began to plot his destruction. At the beginning ‘Su'oara. 
of 1758 he was obliged to resort to the sea-coast for the 1768 
restoration of bis health, and the treacherous minister, 
having disj)crsed his European forces in small bodies over 
the countiy, and withheld their pay, entered into a hostile 
correspondence with the president of Madras. One of his 
letters fell into the hands of Bussy, who felt that his cause 
was lost unless he could regain his influence, and though still 
hibonring ueder disease, determined to make an imme- 
diate eftort to baffle his enemies. He directed the detach- 
ments which had been scattered to assemble near Hydera- 
bad, and, marching 500 miles to Aurungabad, unexpectedly 
presented him. self at the court with 4, 500 men, Europeans and 
natives. Not only was his ascendancy restored, but he was 
enabled to obtain from the fears of the soohadar and his 
ministers a grant of the four Northeim Sircars for the main- 
tenance of his force. They lay on the Coromandel coast, pro- 
tected by a chain of hills running parallel with the sea, 
stretching about 460 miles along the coast, and from SO to 
100 miles inland. They contained many important towns, 
admirably adapted by the bounty of Providence and the 
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industry of the inhabitants to sustain a lucrative com- 
merce, and already yielded a revenue of half a erore of 
rupees. “ These territories,” remarked the great historian, 
“ rendered the French master of the greatest dominion, 
“ both in extent and value, that had ever been possessed in 
“ Hindostan by Europeans, not excepting the Portuguese 
“ when at the height of their prosperity.” 

On his return from the coast, Bu.ssy found the soobadar 
resolved on an expedition to Mysore, in conjunction with 
Bussy’fl the Mahrattas, to extort whatever' suras, under 
1754 trials. pretence of tribute, could be obtained, and 

Bussy was informed that he “ must attend the stirrup of 
“ his sovereign.” But the regent of Mysore was in alliance 
with the French authoritic.s at Pondicherry, and had sent 
the flowei' of his army to eo-operatewith them in the siege of 
Trichinopoly. Bn.ssy was placed in a .serious dilemma, from 
which he was relieved only by his extraordinary tact. He ac- 
companied the soobadar’s array will) hOO European troops, 
and assumed the command of the expedition. He moved 
forward with such rapidity as to astound the My, sore regent 
and dispose him to agree to terms, and, assuming the cha- 
racter of a mediator, prevailed on the soobadar lo accept 
of fifty-six lacs of rupees, to realise which ho was obliged 
to despoil the females of their jewels and the ti'mples of 
their wealth. Soon after, Bussy, joined by a Mahratta 
1756 force and the army of the Nizam, was .sent, against the 
rebellious nabob of Savanoor, and was enaliled to bring bim 
to acknowledge the sovereignty of tlio Nizam ; but hi.s 
over vigilant enemies mi.srepivseuted his proceedings to the 
Nizam, and induced that silly jirinco to dismiss him 
summarily, while he wa.s yet in the south-west .several hun- 
dred miles distant from the capital, and from his own re- 
sources. Bussy received the order of dismissid with his 
Dismissal of u.sual imperturbability. Aftercrossing the Kistna, 
Bussy. finding his ammunition running short, he turned 
out of his way to Hyderabad, and took up a position at 
Charmal, which he fortified. His ungrateful master, 
whom he had raised from a prison to a throne, summoned 
every tributary and dependent to his standard, and for two 
months assailed the encampment of his benefaetor, who 
defended himself with his usual skill — his sepoys had 
deserted him — and was at length released from danger by 
the fortunate arrival of reinforcements from the coast. 
Salabut Jung was in a fever of alarm, and sued humbly for 
a reconciliation, and within three months of his dismissal 
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th^uthority of Bussy was more firmly established than ever. 

The zemindars in the Northern Sircars took STissy’s 
advantage of this season of embarrassment to 
revolt, and Bussy was obliged to give five months of un- 1766 
remitting attention to the settlement of the province. The 
incidental effect of these events on the fortunes of the Eng- 
glish in India deserves particular notice. It was during 
this period that Clive rc-captured Calcutta, as will be here- 
after related, and defeated the nabob, who sent an 
urgent request to Bussy to advance to his aid in Bengal. 

But he was detained by the necessity of regaining his 
power in his own province, and when the pacification of 
the province was complete, and he was prepared to move 
up through Orissa with a powerful body of troops, he heard 
to his mortification that Chandemagore had already sur- 
rendered. His presence in Bengal before that event might 
have given a different turn to the battle of Plassy. 

Dining the absence of Bussy on the coast, the impotent 1766 
Salabut Jung was threatmied with ruin by bis profligate min- 
ister, who had .seized the fortress of Dowlutabad, ^ 
and jilaced the authority of the state in flie hands Ueves Saiu- 
of one of the Nizam’s brothers. The crown was 
falling from his head, and the country was threatened with 
convulsions, when Bussy started from the coast with his 
army, and, traversing a region never yet trodden by 
Europeans, reached Aumugabad, a distance of four hundred 
miles, in twenty-one days. His presence extinguished these 
cons|iiracies as if by the waiid of a magician. The minister 
was killed in a tumult created by his own devices ; Nizam 
Ali fled, and Dowlutabad was recovered by a coup da main, 
and the Eronch head-quarters were fixed in an impregnable 
position. Bus.sy had now been for seven years the arbiter 
of the Deccan, He had placed (he iutere.st.s of France on 
a foundation not to bo shaken by any ordinary contin- 
gency, and they were as substantially established in the 1766 
south of India as those of England were in the north 
by the victory of Plas.sy; and it seemed as if the emirire of 
India would be divided between these two European 
nations. But it was otherwise ordained ; the power of the 
one was destined to become permanent and expansive, that 
of the other was extinguished by the folly of one man. 
Lally arrived in India in 1758 as governor of the French 1758 
pijssessions, and partly from caprice and partly RecaUof 
from envy, ordered Bussy to quit the scene of his Buasy. 
triumphs and return to Pondioheriy with all his force. 
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Bnssy considered obedience the first duty of a soldier, a;id, 
to the inconceivable surprise of the native princes, both 
Hindoo and Mahomedan, who trembled at the sound of his 
name, at once retired from the Deccan at the period of his 
greatest strength, and the sun of French prosperity in 
India set not to rise again. 

Lally, a member of an Irish Roman Catholic family, 
which retired to France on the flight of James II., 
had from his early youth, and for forty years, 
Sei^oi been trained in arms. His military reputsition 

Madras. stood SO high that when war broke out between 

France and England in 1756, he was considered the fittest 
man to command the large armament the French ministry 
was sending to India to establish French power. He was 
A.D. accompanied by the scions of the most illnstrious families 
1768 in France. He landed at Pondicherry In April, 175b, and 
marched at once against the English factory at St. David’s, 
which was sutTendered within a month. The time was pecu- 
' liarly favourable for the expulsion of the English from the 
Deccan. Madras was unfortified, its European force and 
its fleet were in Bengal, and the French commanded the 
sea and were paramount on land. Lally was bent on 
attacking Madras without delay, but he was basely tliwarted 
by the admiral, who refused the aid of bis ships, and by the 
council of Pondicherry, who would not afford him any 
pecuniary assistance. Seven years before this lime the rajah 
of Tanjore, pressed by the demands of Moznffer Jung and 
Chunda Sahib, had given them a bond for fifty-six lacs of 
rupees, which was considered valueles.s, and made over to 
Dupleix. As a last resource, Lally resolved to supply his 
military chest by demanding payment of this bond. With 
the largest European and native force which had ever till 
then taken the field, he hurried on to Tanjore ; on his route 
he levied forced contributions, and blew six brahmins from 
the guns. The town was besieged for a fortnight, and a 
practical breach had been made when an English fleet 
appeared on the coast, and threatened Carical, the French 
dep6t ; Lally, who had only twenty cartridges left for each 
man and two days’ provisions, raised the siege and retired. 
On his return to Pondicherry, he prevailed on the council 
to grant him some aid towards the siege of Madras, which 
1768 was the object nearest his heart, and in November advanced 
to it with an army of 2,000 European foot and 300 Euro- 
siege ot pean cavalry, the first ever seen in India, besides 
Stsdrs*. a large force of sepoys. The garrison of the fort 
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consisted of 1,768 Europeans and 2,200 natives, But they 
were under the command of the veteran Lawrence, who 
was supported by thirteen officers trained under his own 
eye. The siege was prosecuted for two months with great 
vigour, and a breach was at length effected, but, at the last 
moment, the refusal of his officers to second him defeated 
Lally’s plans, and the appearance of an English fleet in the ^ j, 
roads obliged him to raise the siege and retire, 1766 

Misfortunes thickened upon him. The Northern 
Sircars were occupied by a force despatched from Calcutta 
by Olive, under the gallant Colonel Forde, and Salabut 
Jung, having no longer anytliing to hope or fear from the 
French, threw himself into the arms of the English, and 
bound himself by treaty never to allow a French force to 
enter his service. 

Lally returned to Pondicherry, with his army, oflicors as 
well as men, in a .state of insubordination. But his 
hopes were raised by the ai-rival of a powerful Naval 
fleet corisistimr of eleven vessels, the smallest of 
which carried fifty guns ; the lOnglish squadron was scarcely 
less powerful. In the engagement w'hich ensued both 1759 
partie.s were crippled, but neither of thorn beaten. The 
French admiral, however, di.sregardiug the entreaties and 
even the menaces of the authorities at Pondicherry, sailed 
away with his whole fleet to the Isle of France, leaving the 
command of the sea with the English. The French troops 
mutinied for their pay, which was ten months in arrear, 
and marched out of Pondicherry towards Madras, hut were 
induced to retura by the discharge of a portion of it. 
Lally, detci'mincd to bring on an engagement, marched on 
Waudewash, and captured the town and laid siege to the 
fort. The English iorcc under Colonel Coote, an officer 
second in ability only to Clive, came up for its 
relief. The result was a pitched battle, known defeated at 
a.s the battle of Wandewash, oue of the most Waudewaan. 
severely contested and most decisive which had as yet been 
fought in India, in which the French, after prodigies of 
valour, sustained a signal defeat. It was the last sbmggle 1780 
for empire between the French and Enghsh on the plains 
of India, and it demolished the hopes of establishing a 
French power. Lally fell back on Pondicherry, where he 
encountered nothing but intriguo and sedition from those 
who ought to have been unanimous in sustaining tbe 
national honour at this crisis. “ From this time,” he said, 

“ without money, without ships, without even provisions, 

k2 
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“ Pondicheny might be given np for lost.” Coote, inthe 
meantime, drove the French from all the towns and posi- 

1760 tions they held in the Carnatic, and prepared for the siege 
Siege of of Pondicherry, when the folly of the Court of 
Pondicherry. Directors had well-nigh marred it, by sending 
out orders to supersede him by the Honourable Colonel 
Monson, the second in command. In the first independent 
enterprise of Colonel Monson, his success was so equivocal 
as to present an ill-omen of his efforts, but he was disabled 
by a severe wound, and Colonel Coote was prevailed on by 
the council of Madras to resume the command. The town 
was subject to a strict blockade during the rains, and vigor- 
ously besieged as soon as they ceased. Lally was thwarted 
at every turn by tlie civil functionaries who detested 
him, and in whom every spark of honesty and loyalty was 
extinct ; but ho maintained a long and energetic defence 
with a spirit and courage which elicited the applause of his 
English opponents, and he did not surrender the town until 
he was reduced to two days’ provisions. As tlio victors 

1761 marched into it, their feelings were deeply excited by the 

skeleton figures to which the noble forms of the two gallant 
Capture of regiments Lally had brought out wjtb him were 
Pondicherry, reduced by months of fatigue and famine. The 
Frencb Court of Directors had sent instructions to Lally 
to erase the Eugb.sh settlements irom the land. The 
despatch had fallen into the hands of the English Directors, 
and, by their orders, Pondicherry was levelled with the 
ground, and not a roof left of that noble eolonj. The war 
which, with a brief interval, the two nations had waged 
for fifteen years, terminated in the exliuction of the French 
power. The ambitious hope of estahllsliiug a French 
empire ill India, which bad equally animated Labourdonnais 
and Dupleix, Hussy and Lally w'as extinguished. Their 
settlements were, indeed, restored at the peace of Paris in 
1763, but they never recovered their political position in 
India. Lally returned to Paris and was thrown into the 
Bastile, where he lingered for three yeais. He was then 
Pate of brought to trial, denied the assistance of counsel, 
Laiiy. condemned to death for having betrayed the 

interests of the king and the company. He was drawn 
pn a dung cart to the scaffold and beheaded, the third 
illnstriouB victim of the ingratitude of hi.s country in 
fifteen years. 
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SECTION V. 

NATIVE STAIES, I'ROM THE SACK OP DELHI, 1739, TO THE 
BATTLE OP PANIPDT, 1761. 

To return to the events in the native states, from the 
invasion of Nadir Shall in 1739, to the battle of Panipnt 
in 1761. The atrocities perpetrated by Nadir 
Shah on his return to Persia, for eight years, fehah 
were at length terminated by his assassination. 

But a new and more formidable foe to India arose on his 
death in the person of Ahmed Shah, the chief of the 
tribe of Abdalee Afghans, who was proclaimed king at 
Candahar before the close of the year, and became supreme 
in the regions beyond the Indus. Encouraged by the 
sneoess of Nadir Shah, whom he bad accompanied in his 
expedition, ho turned his attention to India and occupied 
the province of Jjahore, and advanced to Sirhind, where he 
was defeated by jirinee Ahmed, the son of the emperor of 
Delhi, who obliged him to recross the Indus, iiw first 
Mahomed Shah, the emperor, after a reign of 
more tiian thirty years, during which the imperial throne 
had been steadily becoming weaker, died in 1748, and was 
succeeded by his eon Ahmed, who appointed the nabob of 
Oude his vi/.icr. Alarmed by the growing power of the 
Rohillas, who liad taken advantage of the invasion and of the 
confusion of the times to enlarge their power in Rohil- 
cund, the Vizier attacked them and was defeated, and his 
province overrun, when he had recourse to the humiliating 
and dangerous expedient of calling in the Mahratta chiefs 
Holkar and Sindia, by whose aid he chased the Rohillas 
back to tlieir hills. To gratity their avarice, he authorised 
them to plunder the conquered territory, which did not 
recover from the effect of their ravage.s for many years. 

Ahmed Shah, having recruited his force, again occupied 
the Punjab .and Mooltan, and sent an envoy to Delhi to 1751 
demand the formal cession of them. The emperor, 
under the influence of a profligate eunuch, com- md turu 
plied with the request. The Vizier, then absent 
in the pursuit of the Rohillas, hastened to Delhi, but being 
too late to prevent the surrender of the provinces, invited 
tfie eunuch to a banquet and caused him to be assassinated. 

The emperor was exasperated by this outrage, and enlisted 
the services of Ghazee-ood-deen, the grandson of Nizam- 
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ool-moolk and the son of the prince who was poisoned by 
his mother-in-law. This brought on a civil war between the 
emperor and the Vizier, and for six months the capital 
was deluged with blood. Ghazee-ood-deen then called to 
his assistance Holkar’s mercenaries, and the Vizier, unable 
to cope with them, consented to an accommodation, and 
was allowed to retain possession ot Oude and Allahabad, 
which were now finally alieniitcd from the empire. The 
emperor, unable to bear the arrogance of Ghazcc-ood-deen, 
marched out of his capihil to oppose him while he was 
engaged in the siege of Bhurtpore, but wiis defeated and 
made prisoner, when the monster deprived him and his 
^ mother of sight, and raised one of the princes of the blood 
1764 to the throne, with the title of Alumgeer the second. 
He then proceeded to the Punjab and expelled the 
Alumgeer II. lieutenants of Ahmed Shah, who no sooner 
Emperor. hoard of the insult than ho hastened to avenge 
it, and having recovered the Punjab, advanced to Delhi. 
Ghazeo-ood-doen made the mo.st abject submis-sions, and 
was forgiven, but the Abdalec was determined to obtain a 
pecuniary indemnity, and gave the city up to plunder. For 
many days the atrocities of Nadir Shah's time were 
repeated, and the wretched inhabitants wore a second time 
1766 subject to the insolence and rapacity of a brutal soldiery. 
Soon after, several thousimd unotl'onding devotees were 
sacrificed in tbe holy city of Muttra at the time of a 
religious festival. A pestilence which presently broke out 
in his camp obliged him to recross tlie Indus. He left 
his son Timur in charge of the Punjab, and at the par- 
ticular request of tbe emperor, placed the Rohilla chief 
1757 Nujeeb-ood-dowlah in command of the imperial army to 
protect him from the designs of Ghazee-ood-deen. 

That abandoned minister immediately called the Mah- 
rattas to his aid, and Rughoonath Rao, more commonly 
Mahratta known in history as Raghoba, advanced and cap- 
graudonr. tured Delhi aftei' a siege of a month, and then 
proceeding to the Punjab, drove the force of Timur back 
1768 into Afghanistan and planted the Mahratta standard for 
the first time on the banks of the Indus. He returned to 
Poona, after having conferred the government of the 
province on a Mahratta officer. The Peshwa had, mean- 
while, been intriguing for the possession of Ahraednugur, 
the most important city south of the Nerbudda, and at 
length obtained it by treachery. This aggression brought 
on hostilities with Salabut Jung and his brother Nazir 
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Jung, ■who had been reconciled. They had. no longer the sup- 
port of Bussy’s genius or his troops, and even Ibrahim Khan, 
the ablest of Buasy’s native generals, had been dismissed, 
and gone over with a powerful and well-served artillery to 
the Peshwa. The Nizam was reduced to such straits as to I 76 g 
be obliged to agree to whatever terms the Peshwa might 
dictate, and obliged to surrender four of the most important 
fortresses in the Deccan, to confirm the possession of 
Ahmednugur, and to make over districts yielding fifty-six 
lacs of rupees, u'hich reduced the Mogul possessions in the 
Deccan to a very narrow circle. The power of the Mahrattas 
was now at its zenith ; it was acknowledged equally on 
the banks of the Indus and of the Coleroon, and it was pre- 
dominant both in Hindostan and in the Deccan. The vast 
I'esources of tlie conmiouwcalth were wielded by one chief 
and directed to one object, and they began to talk proudly 
of estahlishiug Hiudoo sovereignty tliroughout the con- 
tinent of India. 

Raghoba had left Holkar and Sindia to support the 
Mahratta interests in the north, and to despoil Rohilcund, 
of which Sindia had laid wasle thirteen hundred iheAsdn- 
villages in the course of a month, but he was iiomomth 
soon after drivcti across the Jumna by the nabob 
Vizier. Just at this juncture the north of India was 1759 
astounded by the report that Ahmed Shah Ahdalee had 
crossed the Indus a fourth time in September, with a large 
army, to recover and e.xtend his possessions. During his 
advance, Ghazeo-ood-deen, dreadiiig an inteindew between 
the Abdalce and the emperor Ahmed Shall, -whom he had 
blinded, pnt him to death, and placed an unknown youth 
on the throne, who was, however, never acknowledged. 
Holkar and Sindia were in command of 30,000 horse, but 
they were widely separated from each other, and the 
Ahdalee determined to attack them before they could form 
a junction. Sindia was overpowered, and lost pefeat ol 
two-thirds of his army. Holkar was routed with 
great carnage. The news of these reverses only 
served to inflame the ardour of the Peshwa and his cabinet, 1760 
and it was resolved at Poona to make one grand and decisive 
effort to complete the conquest of India. The command of 
the force destined to this object was entrusted to Sudaseo 
Roo Bhow, commonly known as the Bhow, the cousin of the 
Peshwa, a general who had seen much service and was not 
wanting in courage and energy, hut rash and impetuous, and 
filled with an overweening conceit of his own abilities. 
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i.D The army which now moved up to encounter Ahmed 

1760 Shah was the largest with which the Mahrattas had ever 
The battle taken the field. Its gorgeous equipments 
of I'amput. formed a strong contrast with that of the humble 
and liardy mountaineers of Sevajee. The Mahrattas had 
already begun to assume the pomp of Mahomedan princes 
The spacious and lofty tents of the chiefs were lined with 
silks and brocades, and surmounlcd with glittering orna- 
ments. The finest horses richly caparisoned, and a train of 
elepliants with gaiid^' housings, accompanied the array'. The 
wealth wiiich liad been accumulated during half a century 
of plunder was ostentatiously displayed ; and cloth of gold 
was the dress of thoolheers The military chest was furnished 
with two crorcH of rupees l'i\cry ]\lahratta commander 
throughout the country was suiumoiiod to attend the 
stirrufi of the Ilhow, and the whole of the Mahratta 
cu^valry marched under th(‘ n.itional st.andnrd. It was 
consideroil the cause of tin Hindoos as oppo.sod to that of 
the Mahoniedans, and the array was therefore joined in its 
progress by numerous auxiliaries, more especially from 
Rajpootana Soornj klull, Ibo Jaut chieftain, brought uji a 
contmgeiit of d(»,(HK) men The army was, however, encum. 
bored uitli two hundred jiii'ces of e.annon, and Sooriij Mull 
wisely advised the Bhow to leave them at Gwalior or at 
Jliansi, and resort to the national system of warfare, 
cutting oil' the supplies, and liarassi’ig the detachments of 
the era my ; but this sago counsel was baught ily rejected, 
and the Jaul withdrew from the camp in disgust, together 
with some of the ll.iijioot chieftain.s. The Bhow entered 
Delhi and defaced the p.ilaces, toiuh.s, and slinnes which 
had been spareil by the Persian and Afghan invader. Tl*e 

1761 tw'O armies met on the field of Paniput, where for the 
third time the fate of India was to be decided. That of 
the Mahrattas consisted of .')f),000 casalry in regular pay, 
16,00(t predatory horse, and 15,000 infantry, who had been 
trained under Bussv, and were now commanded by his ablest 
native general The Mahomedan force numbered about 

80.000 chosen troops, besides irregulars almost as numerous, 
with seventy pieeesof cannon. Alter a snccessiouof desultory 
engageracnt.s, some of them, however, of considerable 
magnitude, tlie klahrattas formed an entrenched camp, in 
which, including cam]) follow'er.s, a body little short of 

300.000 was collected. Within a .short time this vast 
multitude began to be straitened for provisions. Cooped up 
in a blockaded encampment, amidst dead and dying 
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animals, and surronnded by famishing soldiers, the officei'.s 
demanded to be led ont against the enemy. The battle 
began before daybieak on the 7tb of January, and the 
Mahratta chiefs nobly sustained their national reputation ; 
but about two hours after noon Wiswas Rao, the son of 
the Peshwa, was mortally wounded, and Sudasco Rao 
Bhow fled from the field, and the army became irretrievably 
di.sorganised. No quarter was asked or given, and the 
slaugl^ter was prodigious. Not one-fourth of the troops 
escaped with their lives, and it was calculated that from 
the opening of the campaign to its close the number of 
casualties, ineludiiig camp followers, fell little short of 
200,0('0. Seldom has a defeat been more eom- prortiBionh 
plete or disastrous. There were few families siaucJiter. 
throughout the Mahratta. empire which had not to mourn 
the I0.S8 of some ri lative. The Pi'.shwa died of a broken 
heart, and his goxertimenl ne\er recovered its vigour and 
integrily. All tlu' Mahratta coiicjnests niu-lli of the 
Neihuddii v I lost, and though they were subsequently 
recovered, 11 was under separate cliieftains, with individual 
interests, which weakened their allegiance to the central 
anthonly. Tin Abdulee having thus shivered the Hindoo 
power, turned his back on India, and never interfered 
again 111 its aflaiis. The Mogul throne may ho | ,i,,ton 
said to bate expired with the battle of Paiiiput. O" Wogul 
Its terrilcjr\ was broken iij) into separate and i.,). 

indcpeiideul pirineipalilies ; the claimant to the throne 176' 
was wainlering about Hehar with ii band of mercenaries; 
and the nation whicli was destined to establish a new 
onipiri , urul in oriental phrnsc. to ‘‘ hritig the v.arious 
“ tribes of India under one umbrella,” hail already laid 
the foundation of its power in the valley of the Ganges. 

To the rise and progress of the Rnglish Government we 
now turn 


tihICTION VI. 

ini: i,A.sT ranu companv in Bengal. 

The wealth -which Portugal had acquired in the sixteenth 
century by the trade to the east raised an earnest desire 
in England to obtain a share of it; and Drake, ThoEMt 
Cavendish, and other navigators were impelled 
by the spirit of maritime enterprise, which Queen 
Elizabeth fostered, to undertake voyages of discovery in 
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i.D. the eaBtern seas. In 1583 Pitch and three other adven- 

1688 turers traversed the length and breadth of the unknown 
continent of India, and the accounts they brought home of 
the opulence of its various kingdoms, and the grandeur of 
the cities, opened up the vision of a lucrative commerce to 
the English nation. The ardour of enterprise was, how- 
ever, damped by the unsuccessful issue of a voyage of three 
years undertaken by Oaplairf Lancaster, but it was re- 
vived by the report of the first mercantile expedition of 
the Dutch, which bad resulted in a rich return. An 
association was accordingly formed in London, consisting 

1600 Qf “ merchants, ironmongers, clothiers, and oilier men of 
“ sub.stance,” who snb.scribed the sum of £.S0.1.S3, for the 
purpose of opening a trade to the East. The next year 
Queen Elizabeth granted them a charter of incorporation, 
under the title of the “ East India Oomyiauy,” 'which for 
a hundred and fifty }'ears confined itself to commercial 
pursuits, and then took up arms in defence of its factories, 
and impelled bj^ the normal law of progression, became 
master of the continent of India. 

The first attention of the Company -was drawn to the 
spice islands in the eastern archipelago, in u-hich the 
Its first Dutch were endeavouring to supersede the Portu- 

enterprises. gucse. The chief object of the India trade at 
that period was to obtain spices, pepper, cloves, and nut- 
megs, in return for the oxport.s from England of iron, tin, 
lead, cloth, cutlery, glass, quicksilver, and Museovy hides. 

1601 The first expedition sailed from Torbay in Ajiril, 1601. 
Bight voyages were undertaken in the next ten years, 
which yielded a profit of more than a hundred find fifty 
per cent, A portion of this return w.us obtained by piracy 
on their European rivals, which all the man’tiine nations at 
that period considered a legitimate aouree of gain. In 
1611 the Company despatched vessels to Surat, then the 
great emporinm of trade on the we.stern coa.st of India ; 
but the Portuguese were determined to repel the interlopers, 
and planted a squadron of armed vessels at the mouth of 
the Taptee. In the several encounters which ensued, the 
Portuguese were invariably discomfited, and iis they were 
universally dreaded by the natives for their oppressions, 
the reputation of the English rose high, and they obtained 

1613 permission to establish factories at Surat, Ahmedabad, and 
other to'wns. These privileges were confirmed by the 
emperor Jehangeer. 

Soon after, the Company prevailed on James I. to send 
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Sir Thomas Roe as his ambassador to the court of Delhi, a.d. 
where he met with a distinguished reception sirT.Eoe’a 
and obtained further privileges for the Company, fimbaasy. 

The Company also succeeded in wresting Ormus from the 
Portuguese, and obtained a commercial footing in the 
Persian Gulf, but it never proved to be of any value. In 
1620 the Company’s agents for the first time visited the 
valley of the Ganges, and set uj) a factory at Patna ; but 
it was through the patriotism of Mr. Boughton, Bongh- 
one of their surgeons, that they obtained per- ton'si^m- 

^ ^ tercstcdncBB. 

mission to settle in Bengal. The emperor was 
at the time in the Deccan, and his daughter being taken 
seriously ill, ho sent to the Company’s factory at Surat to 
request the services of an able physician. Mr. Boughton 
was de.spatched to the camp, and effected a care ; and being 
requested to name his ow?i I'cwnrd, a.sked permission to 
establish factories in Bengal, which wa.s at once granted. 

Two years after, the emperor’s second son, who had been 
appointed viceroy of Bengal, established his court at 
Rajmahal. One of the ladies of the seraglio was attacked 
with disease, and the services of Mr. Boughton were again 
solicited, and he again declined any porsonal rcinnnera- 
tion, but obtained permission for his masters to plant fac- 
tories at Hooghly and Balasore. 

The first factory of the Company on the Coromandel 
coast was opened at MasuHpatam and then tramsferred to 
Armegaum ; but as the trade did not flourish, the 
superintendent accepted the invitation of the raja 
of Chuudergirec, the last representative of the Hindoo 
kingdom of Boejanuger, to settle in his territories, and a 
plot of ground was accejited at iladra.spatam, one of the 
most inconvenient places for trade on the Coromandel 
coast, on which the Company erected a fort, called, after the 1639 
patron saint, of England, Port St. George, around which 
arose the city of Madras. Surat continued to be the port of 
the Company on the western coast till 1662, when, on the 
marriage of Charles II. to the Infanta Catherine, 
the daughter of the king of Portugal, he 
bestowed the port of Bombay as ber dowry, and the 1662 
Crown, finding it more expensive than profitable, made 
it over to tbe Company, who removed their chief establish- 
ments to it. The annals of the Company for a period of 
forty years in Bengal are barren of events. They enjoyed 
great prosperity, and their trade flourished to such an 
extent that it was erected into a separate Presidency, but 
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the simple men of the cotmter in Dowgate were at length 
seized with a fit of political ambition, which brought 
them to the verge of min. 

The Court of Directors had obtained admiralty jurisdic- 
tion from the Crown, with liberty to seize all interlopers. 
The Cora- T'he profits of the Company had, as u.sual, led to 
Satan establishment of a new and rival Company 

in London, which it was deemed advisable to root 
out. The agent of the old Company, with the view of ex- 
eluding them from Bengal, h.iel sought permission of the 
Mogul \-icei'oy to orcct a fortification at the mouth of the 
river, but he resented their application by increasing the 
duty cm llieir exports, in violation of the firman granted by 
the cmjieror. Such impositions which had frequently been 
made before, had been eluded by a discreet distribution 
of pre.senfs, but on the present occa.sion the Company 
assumed a liigh tone, and determined to seek I’L'iiress by 
^ engaging in ho.stilities with the Mogul empire, then in the 
IQjjg zenith of it.s power. With the permission of the Crown, 
they .sent out admiral Nicholson with twelve sliips of war, 
carrying '200 guns and 1,000 soldiers, to seize and fortify 
Chittag</iig, to demand the cession of the neighbouring 
territory, and to establish a mint. But these ambitious 
prospects were destined to a severe disappointment. The 
fleet was di.sppi’sed in a storm, and a portion of it sailed to 
Hooghly where the advanced-guard of 40(i men had 
already arrived from Madras. The ajipoarance of this 
formidable armament induced the nabob to seek an 
accommodation, when three intoxic.itod sailors reeled into 
the bazaar, and fell out wdth the police. Both parties were 
Battle at reinforced, and a regular engagement ensued, 
Hooghly. which resulted in the defeat of the Moguls. 
The admiral set the town on fire, and burnt down five 
hundred houses. Job Charnock, the chief of the Com- 
pany’s factory, dreading an attack from the nabob’s troops, 
moved do^v^ with all his establishment to the village of 
Ohuttanutty, and then to the island of fiigolec, a swamp 
in the Soonderhun, where half his people perished of 
jungle fever. Ho was relieved from this embarassing 
position by the appearance of an envoy from the nabob 
with proposals of peace. The Court of Directors, who 
were determined to carry their views by force, had directed 
their chief at Bombay to blockade Surat, which was the 
pilgrim port on the western coast, and the departure of 
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devout Mahomedaus to the shrine of the Prophet was at 
once stopped. Aurungzebe’s fanaticism over- stoppage of 
came his pride, and, in order to open the road to pUgnmage. 
Mecca, he condescended to seek accommodation with the 
infidels who had blocked it up. A treaty was aceurdiugly 
concluded, and Charnock returned to Chuttanutty, but not 
to remain there. The Court of Directors, heai’intf of the 
proceedings at Hooghly, determined to prosecute the war a.d. 
with increased vigour, and despatched Captain Heiitli with 1688 
several vessels of war to Bengal. On his arrival, he dis- 
allowed the treaty and commenced warlike ojjerations, 
and embarking the whole of the Com[)any’s property and 
officers on tiltoou vessels, jtroceeded to Balasore, which ho 
burnt, and then crossed over to Chittagong. Its fortifi- 
cations wore stronger than he laid exjiecled, and he sailed 
to Madras, whore ho landed all the Company’s establish- 
ments. Auniiigzebe, incensed at tho.se renewed aggressions, 
ordered all the English factories in every jiart Bengal 
of India to be confiscated, and nothing remained of abandoned, 
the Company's j)ossessions except the fortified towns of 
Madras and Bombay. Sir John Child, the governor of 
Bombay, sent two gentlemen to the emperor's encamp- 
ment at Beejupoi'c to treat for areeonediation. Aurungzehe 
by the recent cotiquest of Beejapore had extended his 
power over the whole of India; but though it was 
irresistible on the land, the English were inastciv ot the sea, 
and tlioy blockaded the Mogul ]M>rts,aiid both o’esirueteJ the 
pilgrimage, and do.stroyod the trade of the Aloguls. Nor 
was he insensible to the loss his .subjects sustaiiietl by the 
suspension of the English trade, which was calculated at a 
crore of ru]iee.s a year, and lie agreed ‘‘to overlook their 
‘‘ ofl'ence.s," and re.store their factories. Tlie mlx)b of 
Bengal, who was favourable to them, lost no time in 
aequiiinting Mr. Charnock at Madras with the emperor’s 
wishes, and beseeching him to return to Bengal. He 
landed at Clnitbinntty on the 24th of August, 1090, and 1690 
in the neighbouring village of Calcutta laid the rounciHiion 
foundation of the future metrojiolis of British Calcutta. 
India. This spasm of ambition did not last more than 
five years, and for lialf a century afterwards the servants 
of the Company were instructed to consider themselves 
“ the representatives of a body of merchants, and to live 
“and act accordingly.’’ 

The Company having now a .settlement of their own in 
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A.D. Bengal, were anxious to place it, like Madras and Bombay, 
1608 in a state of defence ; but it was contrary to the policy 
Erection ot of flio Mogul empire to permit the multiplica- 
wmitt such fortifications. The forts at the two 

other Pre.sidcncics had been erected before the 
authority of fclie Moguls was extended over the territory 
in which they were situated. The nabob of Bengal refused 
the permission which the governor had sought, but in 
1695 the zemindar of Burdwan revolted, and in conjunc- 
tion witli Beliim Khan, the chief of the Orissa Afghans, 
plundered Hoogiily, and tlircatened the foreign settlements. 
The danger to which they were exposed was strongly re- 
presented to the nabob, who was bewildered by the 
rebellion, and lie desired the agents of the Companies, in 
general terms, to jirovide for their own security. Im- 
mediately every hand was set to work, night and day, to 
raise the furtilicatioiis, by the Dutch at Ohinsurah, the 
French at Chaiidernagore, and the Engli.sh at Calcutta. 
In compliment to the reigning monarch the fortress was 
designated Fort IVilliam. 

The Company was now threatened by a more formidable 
opponent in London. The dazzling jirotits of the India 
ilwali'om- trade had drawn fortli a multitude of competi- 
ijamos. tors, but. tbey succeeded in oLt-aiinug a renewal 
1693 of their cliaitm' from the Crown in Idht! A few months 
after, however, the House of Commons -jiassed a resolution 
to the etfeet, “ that it is the right oi all I'lnglislimeu to trade 
“ to the Last Indies unless jirohibited by Act of Parlia- 
“ inent.” This gave fresh animal ion to those who were 
eager to shaiv in the trade, and they petiiioned Parlia- 
ment for a charter, baeked by the tempting otfer of a loan 
of two millions to the treasury at eight per cent., and it 
was accepted. The old Company had not been able to offer 
more than a third of the sum, auil they were ordered to 
wind up their ail'airs in three years. But the rivalry of the 
Disastrous two Companies was found, even in the first year, 
results. to the jdiblic interests. Their compe- 

tition enhanced the jn-ice of produce in every market in 
India, and created a scarcity. The native ollicors, courted 
by two parties, fleeced them in turn, and oppressed both, 
and the money which should have been laid out in invest- 
ments was squandered in bribes, to the extent of seven lacs 
of rupees. At Sni-at, the agents of the old Company were 
seized by the agents of their rivals, dragged through the 
streets and delivered to the Mogul authorities of the town 
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as disturbers of the public peace. The nation became a.u. 
at length sensible of the disastrous re.sults of this conten- 1702 
tion, and in 1702 the two Companies wore amalgamated 
under the title of the “ United Company of Merchants 
“ trading to the East.” Their former priyilogcs 
were granted by the Crown ; the new charter “Jon- 
was sanctioned likewise by PaiUament, aud the strength of 
union inspired them with greater animation in the prosecu- 
tion of their commerce. The fortification.s of Calcutta 
were silently but diligently improved, and gave confidence 
to the native merchants, wlio came there in large numbers, 
and it became one of the most flourishing settlements in 
the province. But the history of it from this time to the 
battle of PJassy, for more than fifty years, and more espe- 
cially during the viceroyalty of Mooivshod Kooly Khau and 
his Buccossor, is only a register of the extortions of the 
Mogul government, and the contrivances of the president 
to evade them, it is an unvaried tale of insolence and 
plunder on the one part, and humiliating submission on the 
other, vvliicli was at length avenged by the battle of 
Plassy. 1702 

In the year In which the Companies were united, Moor- 
slied Kooly Khan was appointed dewau, or financial 
adminihtralor. of Bengal. Ho was the son of a Mocirahoa- 
poor brahmin in t he Deccan, and was jiurchased i^onb-ithan. 
and cirounieised by an Ispiahan merchant. On tlie death 
of his master, ho obtained service with the dewan of 
Bcrar, and by bis financial ability attracted the notice of 
Anrungzebe, who appointed him dewan of Bengal in 1702. 

He was soon after invested with the .sooliadaroe, or vice- 
royalty of il'p three provinces of Bengal, Beliar, and 
Orissa, and removed the capital to the new city of Moor- 
shedabad, which he foundeil and called after his own name. 

Ho was aware that the jirosperity of Bengal was greatly 
promoted by its maritime trade, and gave every encourage- 
ment to the Mogul and Arab uiercliants, but regarded the 
fortified factories of the foreign companies, and more 
especially that of the English, with great jealousy, and 
when firmly seated in power, trampled under foot the 
privileges obtained from the emperor by the English Com- 
pany. He imposed heavy taxes on the trade of the 
Company, which they had no means of evading except by 
the offer of exorbitant bribes. 

The president in Calcutta determined, therefore, to 1716 
appeal to the emperor, and despatched an embassy to 
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DelH with presents so costly as to make the Court of 
EmbaaBj to Directors wince. Moorshed Kooly used all his in- 
Deihi. fluence at court to defeat an application directed 
against his own interest and authority, and would doubt- 
less have succeeded in Iwffling it but for an unexpected 
event. The emperor Ferokshcre was betrothed to a 
Rajpoot princess, but the nuptials were postjumed in con- 
sequence of a iharp attack of disea.se, which the royal 
physicians were unable to subduo. On the advice of one 
of the mini.ster.s, who was favourable to tlio Fnglish, Mr. 
Hamilton, the surgeon of tlio mission, wa^ called in, and 
effected a cure. He was resjuired by the grateful emperor to 
name hi.s own rccompcn.sc,and,imitatingr])c noblcpairiotism 
of Mr. Houghton, only asked that the eni])cror v ould grant 
the privileges the embassy bad been sent to solicit, the 
chief of which was p(Tmission to jrarchasc thiity-eight 
villages adjacent to Calcutta, Many objccrion' uim’c raised 
to this oonce.ssion by the representatives of the Hcngal vice- 
roy, but it was at length conceded. The ))osscssion ol 
these villages, extending tea miles on each side ol the river, 
would have given the Company the complete control of tlio 
maritime trade of the province, and Miiershed Kooly 
1717 threatened the zemindars with his lengeimee if they 
parted with a single inch of land. The tirn an became a 
mere piece of waste paper. 

Moorshed Kooly Khan is one of the ereiiiest names in 
1702 the Maliomedan hi.storv of India. Ho ivas as emintnt a 
Adminittia- tiiiaueier as Todcr Mull. He eau-ed an accurate 
1725 ti(in of Hui ^(.y to he made of the lands, and r('\ ised (he as- 
Muorsiied. gessment ; ho divided the province into eliuklus, 
or districts, aiid a]ipomted officers over each To collect the 
rents, who became rieli and powerful zemindars, and as 
the office, as usual, became hereditary, assumed the title 
and the state of ra,jas. Df these rajas, only one — in Burd- 
waii — retains his zemindareo unimpaired at the present 
time. The Maliomedan offieer- were iTauiriled as sievc.s, 
ivhich retained nothing ; the Hindoo officerB as sponges, 
which could be squeezed ulien saturated witb jdunder, and 
they were accordingly emjiloyed in the collections, to the 
entire exclusion, except in one instance, of the jirofessors 
of the creed of the Prophet. The revenues of Bengal 
were a little in excess of a crore and a quarter of rupees, of 
which one-third was reserved for the expenses of the 
Government, and a crore regularly transmitted to the 
imperial treasury, the viceroy invariably accompanying 
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the procession which conveyed the tribute in person, the first 
march out of Moorshedabad. Though severe in the exac- 
tion of revenue, he was eminently just in his administi-a- 
tioii, constant to one wife, frugal in his domestic habits, 
and exemplary ni his chanties. Under his administration 
the prosperity of the country was abundantly increased, ^.u. 
He died in 1725, and was .succeeded by his .son-in-law, 1720 
Soojali-ood-doen, a Turkoman noble from Khora.san, who 
retained his post in spite of the intrigues at the imperial 
court, chiefiy through the punctual transmi.ssion of the 
tribute. Ho was .succeeded in 17dh by his sou, Serefraz 1739 
Khun, at the time when Nadir Shah was plundering Delhi, 
and as the dictate of prudence, the nabob ordered the coin 
to he struck and prayers to be read in his name. 


SKC’TTON VII . 

SACK OF CAr,CUTT\ AND eoNQlJK.ST OF liENOAL. 

Wl'lTitN a twelvi'inoiitli Aliverdy Khun, a native' of Tur- 
kisfau who had been <‘u(rusred with the govcriniieiit of 
Hehav, succeeded, by large bribes and liii’ger Aiuo.iy 
promises to the venal mini' tors of the omjieror tltmi. 
Malioiiieil Sliiih III ohlaining tlie oiliei' of viceroy, and 
miivehed auiiinst Seivfra/., nho A\as defeated imd slain. 1741 
Aliverdy had been eniplotcil for twenty tears in public 
afi'iiirs, and was eniinently fitted by bis talents to adorn tlio 
position he had elaiidcstinely obtained, and it was through 
hi.s energy iliut Himgal vras .saved from becoming a Jliili- 
latta ]iro\iiice. While Unghoojee Bhonslay was emjiloyed 
in the (hifiialic, as narrated in tli<‘ last chapter, one of hi.s 
generals. Bhasknr Pant, entered Bengal and laid waste 
the whole eoiiiitry west of the Bhagriittee, from Mahratta 
Cuttack to Kajrnalial. A division of his .arm}' lyj.j 

suddenly appe.ired before Aloorshedabad and plundered the 
siihurhs and extorted tw'o crores and a half of rupees fi-om 
the Setts, the rno.st opulent hankcr.s in Hindostan. The 
Mahratta commander then niovi'd down U}ioii lloeglily, 
which he plundered, and the wretched inhabitants crow'ded 
for shelter into the foreign settlement. s. The ])rp.siilent at 
Calcutta sought permission of the viceroy to surround the 
settlement with an entrenchment, which wa.s readily 
granted, and the work was prosecuted with vigour, but sus- 

r. 
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pended on the retirement of the enemy and never com- 
Mahratta pleted. This was the celebrated Mahratta Ditch, 
1742 -which, thong-h it lias disappeared like the old 

wall of London, long continued to mark the municipal 
boundaries of the town, and to give it.s citizens the sou- 
briquet of the “ inhabitants of the Ditch.” 

The Mahrattas, thougli invariably defeated, rene-wod their 
ravages from year to year. The recollection of these 
„ devastations was not effiiced for several genera- 

ci'dp'itothe tinns from the memory of the inhabitants in the 
MahiattM. Western districts, and the invasion of the Bur- 
goe.s — I he name by which the Wahrattas wen- called — 
continued, even in the present century, to be an object 
of hon-or. Wearied out with the conflict of ten yeai’s, which 
r-uined the country and o.xhansted the i-c-vomic, Aliv-erdy, 
then in his seventy-fifth year, agreed to pay the raja of 
Borar the ch rut on the rcvenne.s of Bengal, and to cede 
the province of Ori.s.sa to him. The nabolw of IJengal eon- 
1751 tinned, however, to retain the name of Orissa as one of tlie 
three soohahs umler their rule, though iiotlinic was left of 
it to them but a small territory north of the Subinircka. 
AHverdy devoted tbe remaining five years of Ids vice- 
royalty to re[iairing the ravages of this harassing warfare, 
1766 and died in April, 17bC, at the age of eighty. The very next 
year tbe sovereignty of the three jirovinces ])iissed from 
the Turkoman Mahoniedaus to the English, and became the 
basis of the British empire in India. 

Aliverdy Khan heipicathed the government to his favourite 
graiid.sou Suraj-ood-dowJali, a yoiitli of twenty, -who had 
''’''>6 Surai-ooJ- ahoady become the object of univcr-al dread and 
do-wlat. abhorrence for his capriec.s and eriiclty. He had 
longr evinced particular animosity towards the English, and 
the Court of Directors had specially enjoined tbe jiresi- 
dent to place Calcutta in a state of defence. The factorv 
was reyiorted to be very rich, and the young tyrant 
had marked it out for early spoliation, hut an unexpected 
event hastened his movements. Before he came to 
power ho had despoiled the Hindoo governor of Dacca, 
and placed him in confinement. His son Kissendas, 
anxious to place his family and treasures in a si, ale of 
security, under pretence of a pilgrimage to Jugernath, 
proceeded with a large retinue to Calcutta, where he 
receiv-ed a cordial welcome from the president, Mr. Drake. 
Immc’diately on the death of the old nabob, Suraj-ood- 
dowlah peremptorily demanded the surrender of Kissendas 
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with all his wealth. It was followed by a second communi- 
cation, ordering him to demolish the fortifications which it 
was reported he had erected at Calcutta. Mr. Drake replied 
that he had only put the ramparts facing the river in repair, 
in the pro.spect of a war with France, but he refused to 
give up the refugee to whom he had given protection. The 
young soobadar was at this time marching into Purneah to 
coerce the refractory governor, his cousin ; but enraged at 
this opposition to his wishes, he ordered his army to turn 
back and march directly down to Calcutta. 

The town was ill-prepared for such an assault. During i 
fifty year.s of peace the defences had been neglected, and 1756 
warciiou.ses had been built up to the ramparts, oapture of 
Tlu! attention which the French had always Caifutta- 
jiaid to the fortification of their settlement.s formed a 
singular contrast to the indifference manifested by the 
English , and Chandcrnagore was at this time so thoroughly 
defensible that it would have baffled all the attacks of any 
native army. After the capture of Madras by Labour- 
donnais, the Court of Directors hml sent out orders to 
strengthf'u the works, and these orders were repeated with 
increased inniortuiuty as the health of the old viceroy 
declined. lint their servants in Calcutta were too busily 
intent on amassing fortunes to heed these injunctions, and 
their infatuation down to the latest moment was exceeded 
only by their cowardice when the crisis came. Tlic militia 
was not embodied, and the powder furnished by a fiaudnieut 
eoiitraetia’ wa.-- deficient botli in (juality and in quantity. 
There were oiilj 1 74 men in garrison, not ten of whom liad 
ever seen a shot fired, and the be.siegers were 5U,UO0 in 
nniiiber. Yet, against these odd.s, Clive would have made 
as noble and sncccssfnl a defence as lie did at Areot; but 
the goveruoi' was Draktt, and the commandant Mincliiu. 

The nahniiY uviiiy sat down before it on the 17th June ; 1756 
the town was occupied the next day, and the day after, it 
ivas determined to send the women and children on board 
the vessels anchored off the fort. As soon, however, as the 
Watergate was ojiened, there was an indiscriminate rush 
to the beats, many of which were cap.sized. The enemy 
sent some ‘‘ fire arrows” at the ships, which did no damage 
at all, but the commanders immediately weighed anchor 
and dropped down the river two miles. Two boats alone 
remained at the stairs, and Mr. Drake, without leaving 
any instructions, quietly slipped into one of them ; he was 
followed by the military commander, and they rowed down 
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A.D. to the ships. As soon as this base desertion of their posts 

17 56 becanao known, and calmness had been restored, Mr. 
Holwell was unanimou.sly placed in cominand, and it was 
resolved to defend the fort to the last extremity. It held 
out for forty-eifrht hours, dui-iug which signals were made 
day and night to the -vessels anchored below, and they 
might have come up with perfect ease and sal’ety and have 
rescued the whole of the gallant garri.son, hnt not a vessel 
moved. On the 21st the enemy renewed the attack with 
redoubled vigour : more Ihan half the force was killed or 
wounded, and the Knropean .soldiers broke into the liquor 
•storc.s and Oeeanie unfit, (or duty. Mr. Holwell was obliged 
to agree to a parley, daring which the nahoh's soldiers 
treacherously ru.shed into the fort and ohtained po.s.session 
of it. Scareli was immediately made ibr treasure, but 
only five lacs of rupees were found in the vaults, and the 
nabob’s indignation knew no bounds. 

The nalioh retired about dusk to his encampment. The 
Eurtipoan prisoners were collected togeilicr in a veranda, 
Thf Biui'k while the native officers went in se.irch of some 
Imildiiig ill which they might, he lodged for the 
night, hut none could he found, iiiid tlicy were desired to 
move into an adjoining chamber, wliiob hinl liecn u.sed as 
the lock-up room of the irarri.soii. It wa.s nui twenty feet 
square, with only a single window, and, hi>\ve\ (>r snifable 
for the eontineniciit of a few refrfi.ctory soldier--, was death 
to the hundred and forty-six persons now thrust into it, in 
one of the hottest months of the most sultry season of tlio 
year. The wretched prisoiier.s soon boeanie frantic with 
suffocating heat and intolerable thirst, ami culled u]>on the 
.sentries to tire upon them and put them out. of tlieir misery. 
They sank one liy one in the arms of di'alli, and w lion the 
door was opened in the morning, vinly t\\eut\-three were 
dragged out alive, the most ghastly of forms. This i.s the 
tragedy of the Black Hole, which has fixed an indelible 
mai’k of infamy on the name of Suraj-ood-dowlah. Yet so 
little did it a|ipcar an extraordinary oceiirrenee that it 
excited no attention in the native community, and is not 
even mentioned by the great Mahomedan historian of the 
period. The nabob returned to Moorshedabad and con- 
fiscated all the property of the Company at the ont 
ExUnctioii foctories, and they were as completely expelled 
of the from Bengal as they had been seventy year.s 
Company. before in the reign of Aurnngzebe. 

1757 But the time ot retribution was not distant. Tho Court 
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of Directnrri had regarded the progress of Bussv in the 
Deocan with a feeling of great jealousy, and deter- oii-ve's 
mined to conlract an alliance with the Peshwa to 
arrest it. Clive, who had been received with dis- 
tinguished honour by the OoTn)iaiiy and the ministry, was A-n- 
sent for this puipose to Bombay with a considerable force, 
but on his amval found the president and his council 
inflexibly averse to embark in so perilous an enterprise. 
Admiral Watsmi hajipening to arrive at the same time 
with his flcL't from Madra.s, it was determined to employ 
the powerful armament thus assembled in rooting out the 
piratical chief Angriaon that coast. His power had become 
so formidable, ami bis andaeity had increased to such an ex- 
tent, that in the previon.s year his corsair.s had c'vorpnwered 
throe Dutch ships of war, re.spectivcly, of fifty, thirty-six, and 
eighteen guns, the two large.st of which they burnt. The 
English flci't and army proceeded agaimst Gerinh, hi.s 
capital, mill witliin an hour after the attack began, the 
whole [lirate fleet wa.s in a blaze. In the ar.senaJ ivere 
found tv'o Ijuriilrcd [lieces of cannon, with a very large 
store of amniu'iidon, and twelve lac.s of rnpce.s, which the 
captors, uith very commendable u i.silom, dislrihuted among 
them.selves nitlKuit, ceremony. The admiral and Clive then 
returnefl lo i\bi(lra,s, n Iktc information had just been re- 
ceived of till' sack of Calcutta ; and although a strong 
party in ihe eouneil was still bent on a conflict with Bussi, 
the niajority came to the e.onclusion that it was then’ tir.st 
duty to retrieve the afl'airs of tludr masters in Bengal. 

An expedition was neeordingly fitted out and entrusted to 
the ireiiius of Clive, who sailed from Hadras wiih mbuiral 
Watson's tli'i't. on \\hich were embarked 900 Euro]>eans 
and l,oO<i sepoys, 

Tluw entered the Ilooghly, and on the IStli Heeeniher I7,)6 
reacln'd Fnlia. where they t'onml the dastardly Drake and 
his fellow fuLiitives in the ships on whic^i they had captiuvof 
taken refugi' in .lune. A little higher np the Calcutta, 
riv'er there was a small fortification at Budge Budge, held 
by the Himloo general of the nabob, who had been left in 
charge ol' the army. It was attacked by Clive, and a ball 
happening to pass too close to the commander's turban, he 
hastened back to Calcutta. Not deeming himself, however, 
safe there, he fled to Moorshedahad, leaving 5O0 men to 
defend the fort, which was delivered up to Clive on the 2nd 175 ! 
January, when the Company’s standard was again hoisted on 
its ramparts. The nabob had persuaded himself that the 
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Englisli would never again enter his dominions, and he was 
filled with indignation when he heard of their audacity. 
He refused to listen to any overture from Clive, and thus 
marched down in haste witli an army of 40,000 men. 
Finding" a contest inevitable, Clive detei-inined to take the 
initiative, and long before dawn on the 5th February 
mai’ched out with his entire force, augmented by 000 
marines, and assaulted the nabob’s encampment. Toward.s 
sunrise a February fog bewildered the troi»])s and 
weakened the streng'th of the attack, but tbe Nabob, who 
had never been under fire before, and bad moreover seen 
Battle nt many of bis officers fall around linn, hastened 
Dumiiiim. to make overtures of peace, -and a treaty was con- 
cluded on the Oth February. All the former jirivileges of 
the Company were restored, and peruiisMoii was given 
to ('stahlish a mint and to fortify Calcutta. Information 
had soon after been received of the (ieclaration of war 
between England and France. The FV>ncli settlement of 
Chandornagore, twenty miles above Calcutta, was garri- 
soned with "Ott European.s, be.side.s a iiiign. body of native 
troops, and Bussy was encamped with a victorious army at 
a distance of only four hundred miles i'u the Northern 
Sircars. Tbe nabob had no sooner signed tbe treaty than 
he importuned Bnssy to march nj) to Bengal and expel the 
English. Clive felt that the Junction ol' the two French 
forces would compromise the position of tlio Comjiany, and 
he deterniiuec! to attack Chandernagort' hel'oic it could bo 
effected. He attacked! it by land while admiral Watson bom- 
barded it with his fleet, and the town was surreiidored upon 
Capture lit honourable terms after a very gallant resistaiico 
ciianaenm- (jf nine ilays. When the capture had been 
ett’ected, Clive remarked, ‘‘ We cannot stop here,” 
and his prediction has been verified by a century of pro- 
gre.ss which has carried u.s beyond tbe Indus. 

Meanwhile, the violence and the atrocities of the nabob 
^7 continued to augment the disgust of his ministers and ofii- 
CoTifGdorarj cers. Every day produced some new act of 
atthecapitai. oppression, and in May, Meer Jaffier, the military 
paymaster a. id general, and the brother-iii-law of Ali- 
verdy Khan, entered into a combination with other officers 
of state, and the all-jtowerful bankers, the Setts, to super- 
sede him. There was at Moorshedabad at the time one 
Omichund, who had settled in Calcutta about forty years 
before, and amassed immense wealth by contracts with the 
Company, and who maintained the state of a prince. He ac- 
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conipanied the nabob to the capital after the battle of the 
9th February, constantly attended the durbar, and obtained 
such influence in the public councils as to render it advis- 
able for the confederate.s to take him into their confidence. 4.1,. 
Clive was invited to piin the league with magnificent ofiers 1767 
for the Company ; and as he was convinced that “ there conld 
“ bo noitlicr peace nor security whde such a monster as the 
“nabob reigned,” he entered readily into their plans. A 
secret treaty was concluded, stipulating that the English 
should instal Meer Jaflicr, and that he should pay a crorc 
■and tlirec-(piarters of rupees to make good their losses. 
Omicliund got scout of the treaty and thi'eatenod to dis- 
clo.se the transacfi'iu to the nabob — which would have led 
to tiio immcdialo ma.ssacre of the whole party — unless an 
additional article was iu.serted guaranteeing to him a dona- 
tion of thirty lacs, and a commission of five per cent, on 
all the payments. Clive on hearing of this oiitrageous 
demand came to the conclusion that “art and policy uere 
“ warrantable to del'oat llie plans of such a villain.” and he 
drew up a tictitioiis treaty on red paper, in Avliicb his 
demand was jirovidcd for, while the real treaty, authenti- 
cated by the seals of the confederates, conlaiiied no such 
stipulation. ]-Io i.s .said to have died within a year raving 
mad, hut this statouicnt is utterly unfounded. This is the 
only act in the hold and arduous career ol' Glivc' which 
does not admit of vindication, though he himself always 
defended it, and declared that ho was ready to do it a 
hundred times os'er, 

Clivo marched from Chandernagore on the 13th June 
with 9U0 Europeans, consisting partly of the fl'.dli llegi- 
ment- of foot, who still eax-ry on llixnr colours r.^ttiroi 
“ Primn.s in Iiidi.s,” 2,l('0 native.s, and ten ])icL'L'.s riii!,sy. 
of ciinuon. He marched u]> to Cutwa, where, lie called a 
council of war, xxdiicli voted against any farther advance ; but 
immx'diat cly after lie re.solved to carry out the enterprise, and 
on the night of the 22nd moved on to the grove of Plassy. 

The nalioli’p army, consisting of 50,0b0 horse and foot, was 
cncam pod in its immediate vicinity Meer Jaffier had taken 
an oath to join Clive before or during the engagement, but 
bo did not make bi.s appearance, and w^as evidently xvaiting 
the result of ex-ents. On the memorable 23i d of June the 1757 
nabob’s troops moved down on the small band of English 
troops, and Clive advanced to the attack. The enemy with- 
drew their artillery; Meer Mudun, the general-in-chief, was 
mortally wounded and expired in the presence of the nabob. 
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wlio was unable to control Ms terror, but mounted a swift 
camel and fled at the top of his speed with 2,000 horse, and 
did not pause till he reached Moorsliodabad. His army 
immediately dispersed, and this battle, which decided the 
fate of IJcugal and Behar, and eventually of India, was 
gained with the lo.s.s of only seventy-two killed and wounded. 
As soon as the victory derdared in favour of Olive, Mcer 
Jaffier advanced with his troops to congratulate him, and to 
obtain the fruits of it. Suraj-ood-dowlah on reaching the 
capital found liim.self deserted h}' all his courtiers, and 
after a da_, of gloomy reflections, descended in disguise from 
a window in the p.atace with a favourite eunuch and a con- 
cubine, and omharked in a boat in the hope of overtaking 
M. Law, a French oflieer, whom Bnssy hud sent uji with 
a small force. Ho proceeded up the river and lauding at 
Rajmah.al to prepare a meal, entered the hut of a religions 
mendicant, whose ears ho had ordered to he cut off the 
preceding year. He w-as reeognised and made over to those 
who were in pursuit of him, and conveyed hack to Hoor- 
shedaliad, eight days after lie had ipiitted it. Mccrun, the 
.son of Mcer JaflBer, immediately c.'iused him to bejmtto 
death, and ids mangled rcm.aiiis were paraded the m'xt day 
through the city and buried in the tomb of his grandfather. 

A.u. Clive entered JMoorsbedabad on the 29tb of dune, and 

1767 proceeded to the ]i.alacc, where the great oflieiu's of state 
Ciivcoit were assembled, and having conducted Mecr 
AUriil*'*’ Jaflier to the throne, saluted him as soobadar of 
Bengal, Bcbar, and Orissa. The change in the 
position of tlie English in the coursi' of a twelvcmonlh 
appears more like a .scene in a fairy tale than in sober his- 
tory. In June, 1 75(1, Calcutta tiad been sacked and Viurut, 
and the Company extirpated. In .Time, I7.*)7, they had 
not only recovered the seat of f.heir commerce and e.\- 
tingnished their Europe.an rivals, but defeated and dethroned 
the nabob, and disposed of tlie sovereignty of a country 
larger and more populous than England. Of the treasures 
at Moorshedabad more than two crorcs were made over to 
the conquerors, and the finst inst alrncnt of eighty lac.s was 
conveyed in a triumphant proce.s.sion to Calcutta, along tlie 
road where, a twelvemonth before, RuraJ-ood-dowlah hud 
marched hack to his cayiital with the plunder of Calcutta. 
For the Company Clive reserved only the fee simple of 600 
yards of land around the Mahratta Ditch, and the zemin- 
daree rights of the districts south of Calcutta. For himself, 
he rejected the magnificent offers of the opulent noblep who 
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were anxious to secure his favour, and contented himself 
with a gift of sixteen lacs frotn Meer Jaffier. When his 
services wer(‘ aftc'rwards forgotten, and he was npln'aided 
in the House of Commona with his rapacity, he replied 
indignantly — '* When I recollect entering the treasury of 
“ Moorfllioilahad. witli heaps of gold and silver to the right 
“ hand and to tlie left, and these crowned with jewels, I 
“ stand astfunshed at niv own moderation.’ Intelhgonce 
ol’ the loss of Oalculta was eleven nuuitlis in reaeliing L'ng- 
Jand, and seven '\\eeks aitcr the Diroetors heard ot its re- 
covery and td’ thii brilliaTit resalts of the battle of PJassy. 
Soveotv veaTs bofore they had sent admiral Nicholson 
with a powprfnl armament to establish them as a political 
])owcr in Ponoa i, hnt so completely had they dismissed all 
the d I'cions ol' fiiiihition, that with the richest provmces of 
India at their teef, the only satisfaction the}' exjirossed was 
that their I'actors would now lie able to provide investments 
for two years without drawini? upon them. 


CHAPTER V. 


SKCTTON I. 


CROl rj DtNCS IN IIE>iOAl, FROM TRU PATThE iif PFASSY TO 
HAsTINliS’ ADMINISTRAl'ION. 


A.D. 

Tnii emperor of 1 telhi was at t,hi.s time a j)upj)et m the hands 1757 
of hi.s unjirineiplc d minister, (dliazee-ood-deeu, and ids eldest 
sou and iieir. Ali (lohnr, had succeeded in making inYnsion of 
his escape from the capital, and raising ilie im- Ah Gohur. 
perial standard. India was swarming with military ad ven- 
tuvc'vs reaiix to take service under any chief, and the prince 
".■'■'nd no ihffieultY in eollcrting an army of 40,000 men, 
and, eeiiic joined by the nabob Vizier of Oude, invaded 
Beliar, iiid a|ip<‘ar<‘d bef<u-o the city of Patna. Clive lost 
no tine in ad\ancing to its defence, and the prince retired 
in ah haste on his approach. During his (light he Avaa 
reduced to sneh distress as to throw himself on the con- 
sideration of (hive, and the heir and descendant of Ak- 1768 
bar and Anrungzebc was liappy to receive a donation of 
eight thousand rujiees to relieve his necessities. 

The influence which Clive necessarily exercised in the 
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A.i). government of Bengal from his character and position 

'789 Buttle at tended to lessen the importance of Meer JafBer, 
chinsiirah. and his court and family could not fail to re- 
member with chagrin that the foreigners who now over- 
shadowed the throne had only three years before approached 
it as suppliants. The nabob, looking about for the means 
of counterbalancing Clive’s ascendani’y, began to intrigue 
with the Dutoli at Chin.surah. The governor of Java, 
moreover, viewed with no friendly eye the superior ad- 
vantages winch the English had acquired in Bengal, and in 
the hope of lisliing up some prize in the troubled waters of 
the province, fell in with the projects of the nabob, and 
de.spatched a tlcet of seven vessels with 700 Europeans and 
HOO well-trained Malay sepoj-s to Ohiusiirah. Clive was 
rc.solved not to tolerate any rival European intlnenco in 
Bengal, and, although the two nations were at ]ieacc, seized 
the vessels, and directed Colonel Kordc to intercept the 
progress of the froo|).s. That othcer shrank from the 
responsibility of attacking the .soldiers of a fi iendly ])owor, 
and requested a written anthoritv from lii-. ehr'f. Clive 
was sitting at card.s when the Colonel’s letter n as jilaecd 
in his hands, and sent a reply in pencil on the bade of one 
of them — “ Fight them imiuedialely. 1 will send you the 
“ order in council to-morrow.” The Dutch force was 
attacked and defeated as it {qiproacheil Chinsurah. Im- 
modiately after the action, the nabob's son aiijieared in 
sight with an army of 7,000 men who wei’e to have joined 
the Dutch if the fortune of the day liad gone againsr tho 
English. Clive exacted troiii the Dutch the expimse of the 
expedition sent to defeat, their [dans, and having seiit a 
haughty and defiant despateli to the Court of Directors, 
from -whom ho had long been estranged, embarked for 
England on the 25th of February, 1700. 

1760 At the period of Clive’s departure, the prince Ali Gohur 
wa.s advancing a second time to the invasion of Behar. 
Second route, he heard of the assas.sination of tho 

uivusion emperor, his father, hy Ghazt'c-ood-deeu, and 
Ali Gohur. assumcd the imperial dignity under the title ol 
Shah Alum. The nabob Vizier joined his force in tbe 
hope of adding Behar to his possessions, and they moved 
down u[)on Patna. Colonel Calliaud, one of the great 
soldiers trained under Lawrence and Clive, marched up to 
tbe defence of tbe town, together with 15,000 of the 
nabob’s troops under his son Meerun, and tbe imperial 
force was completely routed. The emperor, having received 
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a promise of assistance from the Mahrattas, marched down 
through the hills in the hope of surprising Moorsliedabad. i 
Colonel Calliaud followed him without loss of time, and the 
two armies confronted each other about thirty miles from 
the city ; hut the emperor hearing no tidings of his 
Mahratta auxiliaries, broke up his encampment and 
marched back to Patna, to which ho laid close siege for 
nine days. All ho])e of prolonging the defence \ras fading 
away when Cafitain Knox, who had been despatched in 
haste by Colonel Calliaud, was seen approaching the walls 
with a handful of troops. Ho had jieiformed the niiirch 
from Moorshedahad to Patna, under the burning heat of 
a Peiigal sun, in the extraordinary siiaco of thirteen days, 
marching himself on foot to oncoiirage his men. The next 
(lay he attacked the om[)eror’s camp, and completely de- 
feated him and dispersed his entire force. The nabob of 
Purneah, who had liocn intriguing with him, now threw off 
the mask and liiimediately advanced to his aid with 12,000 
men and thirty jiieoos of cannon. To the utter amazement 
of the natives, Cajitaiii Knox rmirched out with a battalion 
of sppo_ya, 200 Europeans, a sipiadroii of cavalry, and five 
held piece.s, and, after a conlliet of six lioui>. eom])letely 
routed the nabob. The native historian dwells with ad- 
miration ii|ion the conhict, and describes the breathless 
anxiety with wliich the inhabitants of Patna crowded on 
the walls watching the exit of this gallant little bund, and 
the delight with which tlu’y were welcomed back, covered 
with dust and sweat. This was another of those „ , 

, 1 -1 e- I • I Gnlinntry of 

darmg exjnous which iii our early career Cniittiai 

established the prestige of our arms and con- 
tributed to give us (he empire of India. Colonel Calliaud 
and Meerun arrived after the engagement; hleerun was 
struck dead by a thunderbolt as he lay in liis tent, and the 
country was rid of a monster, in whose cabinet was found 
a list of three hundred men of note whom he had destined 
to destruction. 

CKvo Iiud become so completely identified with the ex- 
istence of British power in Bengal that it seemed to the 
public officers as if the soul had departed from j[,. ym- 
the Government on his retirement. He was sue- sittart 
eeeded by Mr. Vaiisittart, a man of grea(, jirobity, 
but without any strength of character. He belonged to the 
Madras service, and the appointment was resented by the 
members of the Bengal council, who set themselves to 
thwart him on every occasion. To increase the confusion 
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which bewildered his weak mind, three of the elder mem- 
bers of conncil who had signed the contumacious letter of 
Clive to the Court of Directors were peremptorily dis- 
missed by them, and their places were filled, on the rule of 
rotation, by men of violent j)aBsions, who regarded Mr. 
Vansittart with a feeling of Iiatred, and ho was conslantly 
outvoted in council. The depth of Meeriin increased the 
complication. Notwithstanding his profligacy, his vigour 
had been the wain stay of his father’s government, and on 
his d('atli the admini.stration fell into a state of complete 
anarchy. The troops besieged the ])alace for their arrcc.rs, 
and Meer Jaflier sent his son-in-law, Meer Cossim, to 
Calcnf la to obtain pecuniary assistance from the council, 
but the lr(‘asnT‘' obtained at Aloor.sLe<lnbad had been dissi- 
pated, and tlieve was scarcely a rupee in the treasury. It 
was vain to expect any findber sni)plies from the nabob, and 
the couiu'il determined to depose him and to elevate Meer 
Cossim to the throne, on his promi.sing to reward liis 
henefactei's with twenty lacs of rupees, to make good all 
17C)0 arrears, and to transfer three rich districts in lower Bengal 
Meer Cossim to the Coinjiany. Mr. Vansittart proceeded to 
nabob. .Moorsbcdahad with a military foicc to persuade 
the naliob m resign the Govcvmnent, and tlu’ old man was 
obliged, though not without the greatest reluctance, to 
yield, niul retire to Calcutta. Meer Cossim met the 
difficulties of his position with groat .skill and energy. He 
curtailed the extravagances of the court establishmenl s ; 
he obliged the public officers to di.sgorge thoii' jflunder ; he 
revised the laud assessments, and added a crore of rupees 
a 3 ’car to hi.s rent-roll. He faithfully ilischarged all his 
obligations to the Company and to the niombers of the 
council, but the great object he set before him.sclf was to 
emanci})ate liimsolf from their control, and to become the 
soobadar in i-cality, and not in name only. He removed 
the seat of government from Moorshedahad to Monghyr, 
three linndved miles from Calcutta, and strengthened the 
works of that important fortress. In the course of three 
years he created a force of 15,000 cavalry and 25,0U0 
infantry'; he established a largo arsenal, he manufactured 
firelocks, and cast cannon, and had made great progress 
in consolidating his ])ower, when a stoim was raised by 
tbe unprincupled conduct of the council board in Calcutta, 
which in a few months swept him from the throne. 

From time immemorial a large proportion of the public 
1 762 revenue had been derived from the duties levied on the 
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transport of goods through the country. Under the firman ^ 
of the emperor, the merchandise of the Company The transit 176X 
intended for export hy sea was allowed to pass 
tree, under a dustuk, or pass, .signed hy the prcsidimt. The 
battle of Plassy transferred all power to tlie Oonipany, and 
their servants immediately embarki'd ou the inland trade 
of the country, and claimed a similar exemption for their 
private investments. The native merchants, in order to 
pass their own cargoes duty free, adopted the plan of pur- 
chasing passes froTo the civilians, and the hoys in the 
service were thus enabled to realise two or three thousand 
ru|)ec,s a month. The country traders, moicover, fre- 
quently hoisted the Uriglish flag; and as it was deemed in- 
disjiensable to maintain its immunity, Company's sepoys 
were sent to release their boats whenever they were seized 
by tlie ualinh’s oiHeers. The traile of the ooinitry wa.s jiara- 
lysed, and its peace de.stroyod, and the two riilina’ powers 
were brought info a state of perilous aiitaooiiism. These 
encroachments, which were rare during Clite's administra- 
tion, increased to an alarming extent on his deparnire. In 
order to rcmi'dy these disordcr.s Mr. Vansittart jiroceeded 
to ilongliyr, and concluded a eoiiv(>ntion wiiiithc nabob, 
which jivnvided that the trade of the CoinjianC' servants 
.should ]iay nine percent., though that of his own .subjects 
was often weight('(l with twenty-five per cent Ou his 
return to Calcutta he found the members of eonneii indig- 
nant at this unaul horised concession, and resolwdnot to 
pay more than two and a half pel- cent., and that only on 
file article of salt. The nahoh then determined to put all 1763 
jiarties on an eipiality, and abolished all transit duties 
i.hrougliont the jirovinces. The council voted this measure 
a crime, and demanded, as a matter of right from one whom 
they had raised to aiitliority, that the native traders should 
he subject to the usual duties, while their own flag was 
exempt. This fiagifions demand was indignantly resisted 
by the only two honest men in the eoutieil, Mr, Vansittart 
and Mr. Hastings. 

The Company’s factory at Patua was unfortuimtely at 
this time under the charge of Mr. Ellis, the Warwjtii 
mo.st iiiveterat e of Meer Cossim’s opponents, and ^trerCossim. 
the most violent and uii.scrnpiiloii.s of the civilians. He 
was resolved to bring about a change in the government, 
and, in a time of peace, suddenly seized on the city of 
Patna with a handful of European trou})8. The native 
commandant, on hearing that the soldiers were rendered 
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incapable by drink, relni-ned to the town and recaptured it, 
and Mr. Ellis and Lis officers, who had proceeded up the 
river, were overtaken and brought back prisoners. Meer 
Cossim was no sooner informed of this wanton aggression 
than he ordered every Engltsbinan in the province to be 
seized. Both parties now prepared for war. The nabob 
augmented his army, and invited the fugitive emperor and 
the Vizier of Oude, who was lm,iikeriug after Berai-, to join 
his forces. The English army, consisting of (>50 Europeans, 
1,200 scjmy.s, and a troop of native cavalry, opened the 
campaign oji the 2nd duly, although the rams, the season 
of miht.iry inaction, had just set in. The nabob’s advanced 
1763 guard at Cutvva was defeated. VVith the army stationed 
at GcrI.di to dispute the advance of the British force, there 
was a long and arduou.s battle of four liours, and never hnd 
nati\o troo|)s fought with greater resolution and valour 
than the newly-raised battalions of the nabob ; but nothing 
could witb.sland the .spirit of the English soldiers. The 
nabob's army abandoned its guns and onca.mpmciit and 
fled. Early in November the English commandant carried 
the fortilied entrenchment at Oodwa-nulla, and the nabob 
fled to Patna, after having ordered all his European 
prisoners to b<' put to death. His own native officers in- 
dignantly refused to imbrue their hands in tlio blood of 
brave and unarmed men: they were soldiers, they said, and 
not executioners Hut Uaymoiul, subse<|iienLly known as 
Sumroo. a name of infamy, who had been a sergeant in the 
French array, and was now in the employ of the nabob, 
offered his services, and, proceeding to the liou.se where the 
Maisacrpof prisoners were conlined, jimired in volley on 
Kur.iiio.ms volley through the Venetian window.s, till’ forty- 
eight English gentlemen, and a hnmlred English soldiers, 
lav lifeless on the floor. The campaign was I'ompleted in 
four months by the capture of Ptilna and the flight of IVIeer 
Oos.sim to Oiide, where the nabob Vizier did not seniple to 
despoil him ol' his property. 

On the breaking out of the war with Meer Cossim, the 
, , Council deteimiiiied to place Meer Jaflier again on 

anam the throne, but the old man, seventy -two j’ears 

nabob. yf Scarcely able to move for the leprosy, 

was previously required to confirm the grant of the three 
districts already mentioned to the Company, to concede the 
flagrant exemption from the transit duties in which the war 
had originated, and to make further donations to the civil 
and military officers. But in a few months, the govern- 
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ment having a large army to maintain in the field, found 
itself on the verge of bankruptcy, which was not to be won- 
dered at, considering that peculation was universal, from 
the highest to the lowest official. Meer Jaffier was therefore 
brought down to Calcutta to concert the means of replen- 
ishing the treasury. The members of council demanded a 
payment of five lacs of rupees a month for the public 
service as long as the war lasted, and they insisted on a 
donation at first of ten lac.s, and eventually of fifty lacs, for 
themselve.s, for what they had the efl’ronteiy to term 
“compensation for losses.” These liaras.siug importunities, 
combined with age and disease, served to hasten his end, 176S 
and on bis return (o Moorshedabad he exjiired in Death of 
January, 1/G5. Mwr .Totner 

The making of nabobs had for the last eight years been 
the most lucrative occu|iation of the senior civil and 
military officers of the Company, and the fourth jf,a son 
occasion which now arose was not to be neglected, nabob. 

The Court of Directors, exasperated by the iniquities of 
their .servants, had peremptorily ordered them to execute 
covenants to abstain from the receipt of presents from the 
natives of tlie country. But these injunctions were given 
to the winds, and, witli the covenants on the council table, 
the son of Meer Jafiler was obliged to become rcsjionsible 
for the ]in\ nienr of twenty lac.s of rupees to the members of 
the council board before he was allowed to succeed him. 

The eomluct of these men tor fivoy'ears after tlie rotiromont 
of Clive wa.s marked by a degree of profligacy of which it 
would not be ca.sy to find a parallel in any age or uountry. 
Fortnue.s of vast amount were acipiired by the most 
nefarious moans in the shortest period; every ide.a of 
common moraJity wa.s treated with .sovereign contempt, 
while lu' ury. corruption, and debauchery jiervadcd every 
rank, and ihreatencil the dissolution of government. 

Si.x moiiiiis after the close of the war with Meer Oossira, 
the naliob Vizier determined to take advantage of the 
confusion of the times to ac([uirc possession of the province 
of Behar, and marched down upon Patna with a large but 
ill-ti-ained force, accompanied by the fugitive emperor and 
the disitdierited nabob of Bengal. The attack wms unsuc- 
cessful, and he withdrew his encampment to Buxar. 
Meanwhile Major Munro, who had assumed the command of 
the army, found the sepoys in a state of flagrant Mutmy of 
mutiny, and demanding increased pay and large tbeSejoys. 
gratuities. With undaunted resolution the Major resolved 
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to subdue this spirit of revolt at once, and twenty-four of 
the ringleaders were arraigned before a court martial, con- 
sisting of native officers, and condemned i-o death. Twenty 
of them were blown away from the guns, and the discipline 
of the army was restored. This was tlie first of that series 
of mutinies which have-broken out from time t(7 time among 
the sepoy. s, and which in less than a century eulminati'd in 
the dissolution of the whole army of the Bengal Presi- 
dency. At the close of the i-ain.s, the Major did not 
hesitate to lead this army, so recently in a state of in- 
subordination, to Buxar, where the nalHib Vi/.i('r had been 
encamped for several mouths. His ariuj, consisting of 
Biittieof oU,000 troo|is, was completely routed, with the 
Buxar. loss of liis entire camp and a ImiiJrcd .nid thirty 
guns. The victory of Bnxar was an import.nnt siipjileraent 
to the victory of Plassy. It demolished the only indopon- 
deiit power in the north of India, and it left tlio Ooiii})any 
masters of the entire valley of the tlange.s from the Hima- 
laya to the sea. The Vizier fled to Barodl^-, aiui olfcred to 
redeem his forfeited kingdom by the payment of half a 
crore of rupee.s to the Company and the army, and a large 
douceur to the commandant, but the lu'irotiai am came 
to nothing. Immediately after the viotoiy . the emperor 
joined the Euglish camp, and began to negotiate for a sliare 
of the territories of his late ally, the nabob Vizier, and the 
council was contemplating a division of them between him 
and the Company, when Clive made lies appearance in 


Bengal . 

Ou hi.s rotiirii to Bngl.'ind in ('Ii\e was received 

1760 with great distinction by the king and his great iniiiistor, 
chTu s "^ho jironoiaiced liiiu “ a heaven- 

seconii u])- “ born general,” and he was lioiioured with an 

iiouitment. peerage. Hut the Court ol Directors, 

in which his enemies were predominaiit., treated jiim not 
only witli inalcvolcnee, but with iu)iislice, and he was 
obliged to tile a bill in equity to recover an annuity which 
Meer Jaffier had settled upon him, and which they had un- 
gratefully sequestered. The war with Meer Cos.sim, the 
massacre of the Europeans, and the total disorganisa- 
tion of the government, had dissipated the golden dreams 
of prosperity m which the Company had been indulging. 
The Proprietors began to tremble for their dividends, and 
they constrained the Directors, to their infinite reluctance, 
1766 to send Clive out to retrieve their affairs. He landed at 
Calcutta on the 3rd of May, 17C5, and found the whole 
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service steeped in corruption, and felt liimself justified in as- 
serting that “ there were not five men of principle to be found 
“ in it.” Hi.s first duty was to enforce the signature of the 
covenants the India House had prescribed to abolish the 
receipt of presents. The corrupt officials questioned his 
right to make such a demand, but he reduced them to 
silence by declaring that he would dismiss every one who 
refused ti' .sign them, and send lilm back to England ; and 
they found it prmlent to submit to his iron will. Having 
thus, in the course of seven weeks fully established his 
authority in the Government, Olive proceeded to the upper 
provinces to dispose of the imperial questions An-ango- 
which awaited Ilia deci.sion. To jirevent another meat with 
rising like that of Mcer Cos.siin, lie took away 
the |)Ower of the sword from the nabob of Moorshedabad, 
and assigned biiu out of the rovenuos of the province the sum 
of tifty-threo lacs for the expenses of his court and the ad- 
ministration of ju.stice. The young iiaboli exclaimed with 
delight, “ Thank God, I shall now have as many dancing- 
“ girls as I like.” The V^i/.ierof Oude liad forfeited ^ 

his kingdom by tlio result of the war he had Vmcr " 
wantonly waged figani.-t the Company ; but Clive omle. 
who was indisposed to the enlargement of the Company’s 
territories, determined to restore it to him, with the excep- 
tion of the two districts of Corah and Allahabad, whicii he 
reserved tin' tlie ciaporor, who was now a dependant on the 
bounty of tho English. Clive treated the vagrant Withthe 
prince with inneh eonsiderafion, and a.s.signed “il'en"'- 
him an annual payment of twenty-five lacs of rnpeos from 
the I'evenucs of the, country, in addition to the product of 
the districts. Looking back on the cession of Oude with the 
light of a century of experience, we are enabled to per- 
ceive that it was anytiiing but judicious; and that if Clive 
had at that period annexed it, and given it tho benefit 
of a British administration, as in the case of Bengal and 
Behar, lie would have eouferred a boon on the population, 
and benefited tbe Coni[ian)'’s government. 

Tho emperor had repeatedly oftbred the Company the 
iJewaiico, that is, the revenues of the throe jirovinces, and 
Olive now took occasion to solicit the official xim 
grant of it. Oris.sa was still considered one of Uianiiiee. 
them, although all but one district in the north belonged 
to the Mahrattas. This act was completed on the 12th of 
August, 1705, a memorable day in the political and con- 
Btitutional history of British India. As a substitute for a 
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throne two dining-tables were put together in Clive’s tent, 
with a chair on them, and covered with embroidery. The em- 
peror took his seat, and transferred the government of 
twenty- five millions of people and a revenue of three crores 
to Lord Clive, as the representative of the East India 
Company. The Mahomedan historian of this period, 
scandalized by the simplicity of thi.s great transaction, (?x- 
claims with indignation that “a business of so much 
“ Importance, which at other times would have requit ed 
“ the sending of wise mini.stcrs and able envoys, was done 
“ and fini^'hed in less time than would have been taken up 
‘‘ in the sale of a jackass.” What will appear scarcely less re- 
^ ^ , , markable is the expansion of Clive’s sentiments. 

Extciiision of /-v.T- , 'z>,i ifv 

Cine's Un takmo’ leave ot tiie (Jourt ot Directors in 
vie'vs. 1764, he assured them that nothing but extreme 
necessity ought to induce them to o.xtend their vicw.s of 
territorial acquisition beyond the three district.s ceded 
to them by Meer Cossim. Bttfore sixteen mouths had 
elapsed, he congriituhited them on having become the 
sovereigns of three kingdoms ; yet, with this demonstration 
of the vanity of ail such resolutions, he again ventured to 
circumscribe the Rritish empire in India, and after ac- 
quiring the Duwanee, declared that ‘‘to extend our 
“ po.sscssions beyond tbe Curumnassa,” — the north-west 
boundary of the three .soobah.s, — “would be a scheme so 
“ extravagantly ambitious iliatno Government in its senses 
“ would dream of it.” Not more than eighty-four years 
after tills solemn dennneial ion, our boundary had crossed 
the Indus and was extended to the Khvber Pass. 

Thi.s transaction was scarcely coinpleted when the new 
empire, which Clive assured the Director.s that “ all the 
Mutiny ot “ priiices of Hindostau could not dcpri ve us ot 

the Euro- “ for manv years,” was shaken to its foundation 

pean onicers. i ,1 *• /» ■ 1 1 1 . 

by 1 lie mutiny ot the -European ofiicerH. Tlioy 
had been acenstoraed to an extra allowance, called hath/, 
when in the field, which the gratitude of Jleer Jaffier had 
doubled when he was first raised to the throne, and, as it 
was riot withdrawn when they were in cantonments, they 
considered it a permanent right. When the Court of 
Director.s became responsible for the finances of tbe eonntrjy 
they found that the military expenses swallowed up its 
resources, and they ordered this extravagant allowance to 
cease ; but the timid Council was deterred by the imperious- 
ness of the officers from executing their orders. The duty 
of reduction was imposed on Clive as he left England, and 
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on his arrival lie announced that the double batta was to 
cease on the 1st of January, 1766. The officers im- 
mediately formed a confederacy to resist the order, and it 
was agreed that two hundred of them should resign their 
commissions on the same day, and, as an army of 50,000 
Mahrattas was advancing to invade Beliar, they felt con- 
fident that the Government wonld be obliged to retain their 
services on their own fernis. 

But they had to deal with a man of inflexible resolution, 
who declared that he mn.st .see the bayonets levelled at his 
throat before he v-ould yield to thi'ir demands, ciiio's 
He directed the commandants to accept the resig- inHexibiiits-. 1766 
nation of every oflicer, and to send him under arrest to Cal- 
cutta. He ordered up officers and cadets from Madras ; 
he engaged the services of others in the setflemenf, and 
proceeded with those who remained faithful, to the head- 
quarters of the army, am'.sted the ringleaders, and ordered 
them to be tried by court-martial. In the course of a 
fortnight this formidable couspirai’y wa.s qun.shed by his 
undauntod tirmiicss 11c was fully aware, however, that all 
the officers of (Jovernment had a real grievance in the 
preposterous jiohcv of the Court of Directors, who 
limited their allowances to a pittanec on which it was not 
possible to live, and forbad .all engagement in trade, while 
I hey were surromided with wealth, which their official 
position enahk'd them to gra.s]) with ease. He therefore eata- 
bli.'hed a Soeici\ lor eonducting a traffic in salt, on the 
principle of a monopoly, the protit.s ol which, after a large 
reservation for their m.i.ster.s in Leiidenhall Street, were lo 
be proportionately divided among their .servants, civil, 
military, medical, and ecclesiastical. But it was speedily 
sn|iprt'sscd by the 1 lirector.s, who snb.stitnted for it a com- 
mission of tM o and !i half |)er cent, on the gross revenue 
of the jiroviiu'c. 

After a ivsidcnee of twenty-t.wo months in India, Clive 
was driven home by an acute attack of disea.se. It has 
fallen to the lot of few men to exercise so im- ciivem 
fxirtant and .so |)ernianont an influence on the 1767 

course of human atfiiirs. He not only made the Company 
sovereigns of a country larger than England, with a 
revenue of imperial magnitude, but he laid the foundation 
of an empire in the east with an irrepros.sible element of 
expansion. Still more, he establi-shed the supremacy of 
Europe in Asia, which has ever since been growing more 
complete, and is never likely to be shaken. His reception 

K t> 
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in England corresponded, at first, with his eminent merits, 
but the tables were soon turned against him. His great- 
ness excited envy and censure. He had made many 
enemies in India by his stern probity and resolution, and 
they purchased India stock that they might wreak their 
vengeance on him. One Sullivan, a Director, who possessed 
great power at the India House, pursued him with inveterate 
malignity, and the Court of Directors, who had always 
been hostile to him, now manifested their feelings by re- 
storing to the service those whom he had cashiered for 
peculation or mutiny. The king’s ministers joined the hue 
^ ^ and cry. The Attorney-General proposed to couhscate all 
J 773 the donations he had received from native princes. In 
Parliament his conduct was stigmatised as a “ mass of the 
“most unheal'd of villanies and corruption.’’ But the 
feeling of the House revolted from the proposal which was 
made to fix a brand of infamy on him, and substituted for 
it a resolution that he had rcndei'ed great and meritorious 
Dputh of services to his country. But bis lofty sjiirit 
177-1 could ill brook the treatment to which he had 

been subject, ami, under the pre.ssnrc of jihysical anti 
mental sutf'cring, he put a period to his existence. 

The next five years of administration wore a disgrace to 
1707 pivl■ 7 Pnr^ the national character. No sooner was the .strong 
to Clive removed, than the whole system of 

1772 ' ■ Govern rneiit was paralysed by the rapacity of the 

Company ’.s servants. The covenants they had signed were 
treated as waste paper, and they plunged into the inland 
trade of the country, and prosecuted it with the strength 
of their oQicial authority. The Council bad not the power 
and still less the inclination to restrain these abuses. Tlie 
nefarious charges of commissaries, contractors and engineers 
drained the treasury. Every 'man who was permitted to 
make out a bill against the state made a fortune. These 
evils were indefinitely aggravated by the memorable famine 
of 177(t, which swept away one-third of the population of 
the lower provinces. 


SECTION II. 

PEOGEEES OP EVENTS AT MADEAS AND BOMBAY, 1761 — 1772. 

Having thus narrated the progress of events in the Gangetic 
valley, we turn to the transactions in the Deccan during 
Affairs at tliis period, and to the intrigues, perfidy, and 
Madrr.B. hostilities in which the Mahrattas, the Nizam, 
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and Hydcr Ali, were incessantly involved. The extinction 
of the French power in 1761 placed the protege of the 
Fnglisli, Mahomed Ali, in the position of nabob of the 
Carnatic. Among the native princes of the time he w'as dis- 
tingni.shed by his imbecility and his unscrupnlousness. His 
army was a mere rabble, and the Company’s Government 
found itself encumbered with the expense of defending a 
territory of 50,000 .sipiare miles without the command of 
its revenue.s. The country had been without any settled 
government for twenty years ; it had been despoiled by 
successive inva.sions, and it was now administered by a 
court profligate and wasteful, supported by loans raised at 
Madras on usuriou.s interest, which impaired the corauctof 
strengtl) of those who borrowed them, and the Moiiomea 
morals of those who provided them. The ’ 
governor of Madras was constrained to make a demand 
of fifty lac.s from tlie nabob to discharge the obligations 
incurred in seating him on the throne; but his treasury 
was empty, and he proposed to him to obtain funds from the 
spoliation of several cliiefs, and more particulaily spoii.ition of 1753 
ot the raja of Taujore, from whom a contribution Tanjon-. 
of twenty-four lacs in four instalments was extorted. The 
peac'e of Paris re.stoi-ed to the French all tlie possessions 
they had held in India, and provided, moreover, that 
Mahomed Ali should be acknowledged by both parties 
nabob of tlio Carnatic, and Salabut Jung peace of 
soohadar of the Dcccan. He had been deposed 1763 

eighteen months before by his brother Nizam Ali, wlio, on 
hearing that hi.s right to the throne had been acknowledged 
by these two great powers, caused him to be assassinated. 

On the memorable Ifltli of August, 1765, Clive obtained 
from the emperor, at tlie s.ame time with the Hewanee, a 
finnan releasing- the nabob of the Carnatic from all 
dependence 011 the Nizam, and a grant of the Northern 1766 
northern Sircar.s to the Company. These districts stars, 
on the Coromandel coast had furnished Hussy with the 
sinews ot war, but, on bis departure, had been wrested from 
the French by Colonel Fordo. Nizam Ali was not disposed 
to submit to the alienation of this province, and on hearing 
that an Fnghsh force was marching down to occupy it, 
threatened to send Ids army and exterminate it. The 
government of Madras was at this time in the hands of 
Mr. Palk, -who had gone to India as one of the Company’s 
chaplains but renouncedhis orders, went into the civil service, 
in which he amassed a noble fortune, and on his return to 
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England obtained a baronetcy. The feeble Council of the 
Presidency directed the commander to suspend all military 
operations and proceed to Hyderabad to negotiate a treaty ; 
A I) and on the 12th November, 1766, he concluded the humili- 
1766 ating convention which jirovided that the Company should 
Diigr.iccfui liold the northern Sircars, which had been con- 
Mnarf ferred on them by the supreme authority in India, 
as vassals of the contemptible soobadar of the 
Deccan, paying a tribute of seven lacs of rupees a year. 
But the Madras Presidency went further, and involved the 
Companv’ in the intricate web of Deccan }>olitics, by 
agreeing to furnish the Nizam with two battalions of infantry 
and six jjiece.s of cannon, “ to settle everything rigid and 
“ proper in the affairs of his highness’ government,” well 
knowing that his immediate object was to employ them in 
attacking Hyder Ali. 

The rise and progress of this extraordinary chief, one 
of the three men who during the last two ceiduries have 
Else and risen from obscurity to bo the founders of great 
kingdoms in India, will now demand the reader’s 
attention, Mysore was one of the provinces of 
the Hindoo empire of lleejanuger, extmgui.shcd in and 

fell 1o the lot of a family of Hindoo princes, who gradually 
enlarged their territories, and, though i'e])eated]y invaded 
by the Mahratta.s, maintained tlieir independenee for two 
centuries, till they were dethroned by Hyder Ali. His family 
emigrated from the Puiijah, and his father raised himself to 
the post of head-oonstable and obtained the cmniiand of a 
1702 His birth small body of troops. Hyder was horn about the 
year 1702, and remained without distinction for 
forty-seven years. It was not before 1 740, during the 
struggles of the French and English for jiowtr in the 
Dt'cc.an, that he attracted the attention of the regent of 
Htofiret Mysore at the siege of Doonhully, and was pro- 
17il6 dlstmiticn. moted to an important command. This brief 
epitome affords no space for narrating the progress of his 
career ; and it is sufficient to notice that he augmented his 
resources by false masters, and by his incomparable tact 
and dujiheity gradually absorbed the chief authority in the 
state. Having at length acquired the absolute command of 
the army, he constrained the feeble raja to resign the sceptre 
to him and to retire into private life on an annuity, which 
1761 was soon after curtailed. He was a brave soldier, a bold and 
skilful general, and a brilliant administrator. Like Sevajee 
and Bunjeet Sing, he was unable to read or write, and it may 
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be questioned whether either of them could have passed the 
modem test of talent in a competitive examination, but 
they could all three create empires and govern them. 
Hyder became master of Mysore at the age of sixty, and 
devoted himself for twenty years to the aggrandisement of 
his power at the expense of his neighbours. Within two 
j'ears he extended his authority up to the Kistna, and ^ 
overran the torritor3^ oi’ Bednore on the summit Acquires 1763 
of the western ghauts, which overlooks the 
maritime province of Canara. The capital, then esteemed 
the most wealthy city in the Deccan, fell without a struggle, 
and Hyder alwaj'S attributed his subsequent prosperity to 
the treasure he oblaiiicd in it. He had previously ca.st off the 
title of Hj’der Naik, or constable, and assumed the dignity 
of Hyder Ali Khan Bahadoor, and he now introduced 
a style of greater splendour and etiquette into his court. 

The Beshwa, Ballajee Rao, died of a broken heart on 
hearing of the fatal battle of Panijmt, and was succeeded 
by his .son Mahdoo Kao, then eighteen years of wnr be. 
age. Tlie Nizam deterndued to take advantage ] 7 gj 

of the weakncs.s of the Malirattas, to recover the tlm Ni7dira 
districts his predecessor had been obliged to cedo -HyJer' 
to them in their \uilmy days, and having formed 1111 alliance 
with Bhonslay, raja of Nagpore, marched upon Poona, which 1763 
he plundered and partially burnt. Raghoba, the uncle of the 
Pe.shwa, retaliated by laying Hyderabad under eontribu- 
tions, and the two armio.s met on the banks of the Godavery. 
Betbre the iiaftle, Raghoba had managed to buy otf'the raja 
of Nagpore by the promise of lands valued at thii ty-two lacs 
a year, and on the eve of the battle he according Ij' deserted 
the Nizam, who was defeated with groat slaughter, But 
as the Malirattas were incensed at the raja for joining the 
Nizam, and the Nizam was annoyed by his desertion at a cri- '"63 
tical moment, they united their forces, invaded his kingdom, 
and stripped him of the greater jiortioii of the territory he 
had acquired by his perfidy. 

Mysore had hitherto been regarded by the Hilahrattas as 
a reserve field for plunder when there happened to be no 
other marauding expedition on hand, hut the Mahrattas 
rapid rise of a new poner under Hyder Ali, with attack 
an army of 20,0U0 horse and 40,000 foot, one half 
of wliioh consisted of well-disciplined hattalions, aroused 
the alarm and the indignation of the Poona cabinet, and it 
was determined to chastise his audacity. An arm 5 ^ was 
accordingly despatched into the country, and Hyder was 
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A.D. broTight for the first time into contact with the Mahrattas, 
and suffered a signal defeat. The next year the Peshwa 
again took the field, and the Mysore army was a second 
time defeated, with the loss of 10,000 men, and Hyder 
considered himself fortunate in being relieved from the 
Eeppatfii Mahrattas by restoring the greater jiortion of the 
1 766 gteit Ilf districts he had usurped, and paying an indemnity 
of thirty-two lacs of rupees. To corapen.sate for 
these losses he invaded the maritime province of Malabar, 
which had never been subjugated by the Mahomedan arms. 
The gallant Nairs, or military chieftains, offered a noble 
resistance, but the whole province was nevertheless 
occuj)ied, and the Mysore flag was planted on the towers of 
Calicut, the chief of which was still designated the Zainorin, 
as in the days of Albuquerque, two eeuturies and a half 
before. From those schemes of conquest Hyder was 
recalled to dolend his own dominions anil to re.sist a 


confederacy of the Mahrattas and the Nizam, into which 

1766 the Company was unwillingly drawn by the fatal article in 
the treaty of the 12th Novemher, 176t), which bound the 
Madras Government to assist the Nizanr with an auxiliary 
force. He now claimed the fulfilment of this engagement, 
and, in an evil hour, Colonel Smith was .seul with an army 
to co-operate with him and the Mahrattas in coercing 

1767 Hyder. The Mahrattas forestalled the Nizam, and crossing 
the Kistiia in January, let loose their predatory horse on 
Hydor’s northern dominions, and constrained him to 
purchase their retreat by the payment of thirty lacs of 


rupees. 

Colonel Smith, on his arrival in the Nizam’s camp, found 
that ho wa.s basely negotiating with Hyder for a joint attack 
Operaticti). jEngli.sh army, and he withdrew with the 

of the bulk of his force to defend the frontier of the 
taM* Carnatic. The bargain with Hyder was completed 
by an engagement on the part of the Nizam to fall 
on the British force on receiving an immediate payment of 
twenty lacs of rupees and a ])romise of six lacs of annual 
tribute. The confederate armies numbered 42,000 cavalry 
and 28,000 infantry, with a hundred guns, while the British 
force did not exceed 1,030 sabres and 6,800 bayonets, with 
Col Smith si’ftsen guns. With this disproportionate force 
defeata Colonel Smith twice defeated the allies and 
captured sixty-four pieces of cannon. During 
these operations Hyder’s eldest son Tippoo, then 
seventeen years of age, suddenly advanced to M^ras with 
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a body of 5,000 horse, and plundered the country houses of 
the Madras gentry, and the members of Government only es- 
caped being captured by the eagerness of the Mysore troops 
for plunder. In the meantime, the Government of Bengal 
sent an expedition by sea under Colonel Peach, to ci'eate a 
diversion in the Nizam’s territories. He landed on the 
coast, carried everything before him, and advanced uizam’s 
to Warungul, within eighty miles of Hyderabad, territories 
and the Nizam deserted Hyder, and hastened to 
make hi.s peace with the English. 

The afrair.s of the Nizam were now in a desperate con- 
dition. He liad been defeated in two engagements ; hi.s 
northern territories were occupied and his capital Disgraceful 
was threatened ; and the Madras President, Mr. 

Palk, might have dictated his own terms. It 
might have been expected that he would, at least, have 
declared the former treaty annulled by the monstrous 
perfid}' of the Niz.'im but, after several weeks of negotiation, 
ho concluded anotln'r treaty, the mo.st disgraceful which had 
ever sullied tlie annals of the Company. It confirmed the 
dishonourable engagement to pay tribute for the northern 
Sircars," which had been granted by the imperial firman 
“ to the Conipau}', their heirs and descendants for ever and 
“ ever, free, exempt and safe from all demands of the 
“ imperial dewaneo office and the imperial court,” and it 
postponed the possession of the Guntoor Sircar till the death 
of the Nizam's brother, Basalut Jung, to whom he had 
illegally assigned it. Hytler Ali, who had been a .sovereign 
prince for seven years, was contemptuously described in 
the treaty as Ilydcr Naik, or constable, a relicl and a 
u.surper, and it \va.s .sli jui latcd that tiic Eng]i.sh Government 
should wrest the Carnatic Balaghant, the table-land of 
Mysore, from him, and hold it a.s a lief of the Nizam on the 
payment of seven lacs a year, and likewise pay chmt for it 
to the Mahrattas, who were no parties to the treaty. To 
crown their folly the Madi'as Council again involved their 
masters in all the intrigues and dangers of Deccan politics, 
by engaging to as.sist the Nizam, the most treacherous 
prince in that age of perfidy, with two battalions of sepoys 
and six pieces of artillery whenever he should require 
them. The treaty was reprobated by the Court of Directors, 
who remarked, “Wo cannot take a view of yonr conduct 
“ from the commencement of your negotiations lor the 
“ Sircars, without the strongest disapprobation, and when 
“ we see the opulent fortunes acquired by our servants since 


A.n 

1768 
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that period, it gives bnt too much weight to the public 
opinion that this rage for negotiations, treaties and 
“ alliances, has private advantage for its object more than 
“ the pnblia good.” A truer verdict was never pionounced 
in Leadenhall Street. Daring this disgraceful decade the 
Madras Presidency was sunk in |)eculation and profligacy 
as dee[)ly as that of Bengal, with the additional vice of 
official poltroonery. 

Hyder, who was fully cognizant of this treaty which 
^ I, treated him as an usurper, and bound the English Govern- 
1768 War with ment to dismember his dominions, saw that he 
Hyder now to maintain a struggle for his political 

existence, and he prepared for the conflict. An t'xpedition 
from the Bombay Presidency had destroyed a portion of his 
fleet and captured .some of his towiis on the Malabar coast ; 
but ho speedily recovered them, and returned to prosecute 
the war in his eastern districts. In the management of the 
wav into which the Madras Council had so wantonly 
plunged, they exhibited the same spirit of infatuation as in 
their negotiations. Two “field deputies” were sent to 
concrol the movements of the force, and the sujiply of the 
commissariat was entrusted to the imbecile nribofi of the 
Carnatic, who disappointed the Government, ns a matter of 
course, But notwithstanding every disadvinitiige, Colonel 
Smith overran half Hyder’s territories and captured some 
of his principal fortres.ses. Under the dread of a .simul- 
taneon.s invasion of the Malirattas, Hyder deemed it prudent 
to bend to circumstances, and offered to cede the Baram.ihal 
and to pay down ton lacs of rupees ; but the I’resident, 

1768 Col. Smitli’H iuflated by recent successes, advanced the most 
success. extravagant, and inadmissible demands, and 
H}'der prepared for a mortal struggle. Colonel Smith, 
who had remonstrated with the Council on the folly of their 
proposals, was recalled to Madras, and the tide now began 
to turn against the Company. The siege of Bangalore was 
raised, and Hyder, with his usual energy and rapidity, 
recovered all the forts he had lost ; descended into the Bara- 
mahal, and turned south to Tanjore, and having exacted 
four lacs of rupees from the raja, moved up northwards 
towards Madras. The consternation of the community may 
be readily conceived. It was now the turn of the bewildered 
jiyacr Council to sue for an accommodation, but after a 

1769 dictates fruitless negotiation, they obtained an armistice of 

only twelve days when they had asked for forty. 
Hyder resumed his course of desolation. He drew Colonel 
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Smith, who had been reinstated in his command, to a 
distance of one hundred and forty miles from Madras, and 
determined to bring the war to a termination by dictating 
peace under its walla. Placing iiimself at tiie head of 
d,000 of his best cavalry he marched a hundred and thirty 
miles in three days and a half, and suddenly making his 
appearance at St. Thome, about four miles from Madias, 
demanded that an order should be sent to stop the jiursuit of 
Colonel Smith, who was following him with the greatest 
rapidity, and that the President, Mr. Du Pre, who had 
succeeded ilr. Palk, might be sent to his camp to treat 
with him. Hyder was master of the situation and dictated a h. 
his own terms. A treaty was concluded on the 3rd April, 1769 
the salient points of which were a mutual restitution of 
Conquests, and an alliance offensive and defensive. Hyder 
was to be assisted by a British contingent if he was attacked 
liy any of the [lowei-.s in the Deccan, and for the third 
time did the Madras Conned invoUo the Coiujiany in the 
over shifting and jicrilons politics of the Decciin. Thus 
ended tlie second My.sore war, with the loss of all the 
ai'quj.siti(ins which Imd been made and all the trea.sure 
n Inch bad been expeudod, and above all, of the pre.stige of 
the English arms. 

Hyder AH, liating settled his dispute with the iladras 1770 
Goveimment, and obtained the promi.se of its support, with- 
held the jiayments due to the Malirattas and 
invaded their tenitorie.s. The Pe.sliwa assembled ami tha 
a laige army with the determination to Rubpigate 
Mysore, llyder’s forts were rajiidly reduced and 
his districts laid waste, and he was iiulneed to make 
overtures of peace; but as the Peshwa demanded a crore of 
rupees the negotiation wms broken oil’. Hyder then 
advanced wHth 35, <100 men and forty guns to Milgota, 
wheie he found himself entrapped into a false position. 

After su.staiiiing an incessant cannonade for eight days he 1771 
commenced a stealthy retreat b\ night to Seringajintam, 
twenty-two miles distant. It was, however, discovered, 
and the Malirattas a.ssaulted the fugitive army with great 
vigour, and it was saved from annihilation only by their 
eagerness for plunder. Hyder’s capital was besieged for 
five weeks, and he importuned the President of Madras for 
that assistance which he was bound to afford by the recent 
treaty. The President and Council considered it of vital 
consequence for the honour and the interests of the Com- 
pany to support him, but they were overruled by the 
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A.n. 

1772 


1769 


1770 


to Hindo- 
stau. 


interference of Sir John Lindsay, whom the prime minister, 
deluded by the representation of the nabob of the Carnatic, 
had, by an act of incredible folly, sent out as the king’s 
representative to his court. The authority of the Company’s 
Government was at once superseded by that of the Crown, 
and the profligate nabob not only set the Madras Council at 
defiance, but induced Sir John to insist on an alliance with 
the Mahrattas. Hyder Ali, deprived of British sup|)ort, was 
reduced to extremities, and obliged to purchase peace by 
the payment of thirty-six lacs of rupees and submitting to an 
tinimal tribute of fourteen lacs, and making a 
cession of territory which reduced the kingdom 
of Mysore to smaller limits than it comprised at 
the beginning of the century. He never forgave or forgot 
this desertion, and ten years later exacted a fearful penalty. 

Eight years after the Mahrattas had been expelled from 
llindostan by tlio battle of Paniput, the Pesbwa cquipjied 
MaiiiMtiii 6.rmy of 5(),U0fi horse and a large body of 

oxpciiitKm infantry, with a numerous artillery, to recover 
tlieir footing, and renew their spoliations. The 
first operations of this force were directed against 
the Rajpoots, from whom they exacted ten lacs of rupees , 
and thou against the Jauts, who agreed to pay them sixty- 
five lacs ; after which they ovori'an the districts of the 
Elohillas, and ravaged the whole of the Duoab, or country 
lying between the Jumna and the Ganges, and returned to 
Delhi before tlie i-ains. The emperor, after the arrange- 
ment made with Lord Clive in 17tlh, had continued to 
reside at Allahaliad, in the tvanqiiil enjoyment of the 
annuity settled on him, and of the revenues of Corah and 
Allahabad, wldle the districts around Delhi still attached to 
the Crown were adniini.stered by Niijeob-ood-dowlah, and, 
on bis death, by his son Zabita Khan. The emperor was 
naturally desirous of mounting the throne of hi,s ancestors 
and establishing his court in the ancient capital. The 
Mahrattas were equally desirous of seating him on it, and 
obtaining the important influence of his name. In spite of 
the advice of the Council in Calcutta, who warned him of 
the danger of such a movement, he threw himself into 
their arms, and was by them installed on the 25th 
December. 

The next year the Mahrattas again, overran Rohilcund, 
and the Rohilla chiefs were driven to solicit the aid of the 
Vizier of Oude. There are few transactions involved in 
greater obscurity than the negotiations between the Mah- 
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rattas, the Rohillas, and the Vizier, on this memorable oc- 
casion. It would appear that the Mahrattas offered to retire 
on receiving forty lacs of rupees, or a bond for Negotiations 
that amount from the Rohilla chiefs, but guaran- with the 
teed by the Vizier himself. The Vizier endorsed 
the bond, and received an instalment of five lacs from Hafiz 
Ruhmut, the Rohilla chief, but neglected to pay any 
jiortiou of it to the Mahrattas. Meanwhile, the Mahrattas 
offered to cancel the demand on the Rohillas if they" would 
join in an attack on Oude, receiving half the conquered 
tenitories ; but they refused to listen to the proposal, and 
cast in their lot with the nabob Vizier. Several detach- 
ments of Mahrattas laid waste a jiortion of Rohilcund, 
but they were held in check by the combined force of 
the Rohilla.s, of the Vizier, and of the English brigade 
sent to protect the country. The Peshwa Alalidoo Rao, 
meanwhile, died at I’oona, and his succe.ssor planned an 
expedition to the Carnalic, and recalled the whole of the 
Mahratta force from Hiinlostan, and they quitted it laden 1773 
with the booty of tliree campaigns. At the close of the 
previous year the emperor, unable any longer to Buj)port 
the arrogance and rapacity of the Mahrattas, met them in 
the field, but his army' was completely defeated, and he was 
obliged to open the gates of Delhi to their hostile battalions, 
and submit to all their demands. 

The British Government in India at this )>eriod presented 
a singular anomaly. The agents of a Lomlon trading 
Oomji.anj' had acquired the sovereignty of jiro- Reform of 
vinoes larger and more populous than England, nm Uoveni- 
They wenj making war and peace, putting up afid 
pulling down thrones, and dispo.sing of princely revenues. 
Their servants in India, with salaries of three and four 
hundred rupees a month, were coming home, y'ear after 
year, with colossal forlimes, and setting nj) establishments 
which cast the ancient aristocracy into the shade. The 
Indian nabobs, as they were called, were e.xposed on the 
stage and avoided in society, from the impression that their 
suddeu and enormous wealth had been acquired by injustice 
and oppression. The machinery of the Government at 
home had been constructed for the management of com- 
merce, and was ill suited for the administration of an 
empire. The posts in India which afforded the means of 
amassing these ambitious fortunes were at the disposal of 
the Directors, who were elected by the votes of the Pro- 
prietors. A vote was consequently considered so valuable 
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that in 1771 the ship’s husbands, then a wealthy and power- 
ful body, bought fifteen lacs of rupees of stock to create 
three hundred votes. The India House became a scene of 
jobbery and corruption never seen in England before. The 
A.i). Indian Government was equally fetid in London and in 
1771 Calcutta. A general cry was rai.scd for Parliamentary 
investigation, which was redoubled by the financial em- 
barrassments of the Company. The frauds of their servants 
in India had exhausted their treasury. With an annual 
revenue of two crores and a half of rupees, they owed more 
than a cro^e and a quarter in England, and a crore in 
Calcutta. It was in these circumstances of impending 
bankruptcy that the Court of Proprietors voted themselves 
a dividend at the rate of twelve and a half per cent. The 
Court of Directors bori\)wed of the bank of England as 
Ions' as the bank would lend, and then .solicited a loan of a 
million from the English exchequer, to prevtmt the doors of 
the India House from being closed. The mi7ii.stors referred 
them to Parliament, which was consequentlv convened 
177li earlier than usual. A select Committee wa.s a])pointed to 
colleot evidence, whou the scenes of violence and iniquity by 
which the Ilriti.sh name had been disgraced in Indi.'i were, 
for the first time, laid bare to the nation, and Parliament 
determined at once to take the regnlation of Indian affairs 
into its own hands. The Com])any protested iigaiiist this 
invasion of tlieir ch.-irtored rights, but the universal odium 
they had incurrod llirougbout the country iilaccd them at 
the mercy of tlte min'stry. The vicious constitution of 
their corjionition was reformed. The Directors were to bo 
chosen for foui' years instead of one; the votes of tlie 
Proprietors were to be limited to four, whatever amount of 
lyjg Eegulatiiig stock they might liold ; and twelve hundred of the 
proprietors were disfranchised at a stroke. The 
governor of Bengal was appointed Govornor-Geiieral upon 
two lacs and a half a year, with a Council consisting of four, 
oil one lac each, and a Supreme Court was to be ostabli-shed 
in Calcutta on the model of the courts of Westminster, 
with a tdiief Justice and three puisne judges. The Act, 
which was designated the “ Regulating Act,” purified the 
home administration, but it shook the British power in 
T P.d ia to its foundation. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

SECTION L 

MK. Hastings’s ajuiinistkaiion to the uEPAKruBE of 

MU. FRANCIS. 

Warren HASTiN(iS was appointed in the Act the first 
Governor-General of India. He liad landed in Oaleiitta as 
a writer on the Coniiianv’s estahlishmont in 1750, 

j i , . Wain 11 . „ 

and was employed tor the first seven years in Hastings's 
appraisiiio silk.s and nni.slins and copying' invoices. “'''5' 

The great events wliich followed the hattle ol Plassy 
afforded the first opportunity of developing liis talents, and 
he wa.s .selected by Colonel Clive to represent the Govern- 
ment at the durbiir of Moor.shedahad, then the most 
imjiortanf of snbonlinate offices In the .service. Three 
y ears after he came by rotation into the Conneil board, and 
offered a strenuous resistance to those profligate measures 
of Ins colleagues wliich hroiiglit on the war with Meer 
Cossim, He returned to England after fifteen years’ 1766 
service comparatively poor, while Mr. Vansitlart, NNho 
sailed in the same '-hip with him, was reported to have 
taken home little short of fifty lacs. After a residence of 
several years in England the Court of Directors restored 
him to ilieir service, and a|ipointcd him second member of 
Council at .Madras, where he e.xhibitcd such zeal and ability 
as to be selected 10 take charge of the Government, of 
Bengal. Hast iijufs found flio iii u ftovc tor of 

state of complete an.ircliy. The double Govern- '■“sngai. I7i‘J 
meiil established by Clive, which was consiilered a master- 
piece of jiojiev, had niriied out to be the curse of the 
country. The management of the revenue, which embraced 
the most important finictioim of Gov ernmeiit, was in the 
hands of luitives, iietiug under the venal court of tho 
nabob, though nominally under th*' control of the English 
Resident, and (hey were practically without any control 
whatever. The people wore oppressed by the native 
fiinctionarie.s and zcinindar.s, who enriched themsolve.s at 
the expense of the state. Supervisors were appointed in 
17C9 to cheek these abuses, but they knew nothing of the 
language or of the people, or of the value of the lands, and 
became mere tools in the hands of their rapacious banians, 
or head officials. I’lie Court of Directors determined 
therefore “ to stand forth as Duan,” as they termed it, and 
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to take on themselves the collection and management of the 
revenues through the agency of tlieir own European 
servants. To Hastings was committed the arduous duty of 
carrying out this difficult policy, and he entered upon it 
with his accustomed resolution. Anew revenue settlement 
was formed under the immediate direction of members of 
the Council. The charge of civil and criminal jurisprudence 
was committed to the covenanted servants of the Company, 
His vis-oroiiB andtho treasury was removed from Moorshedabad 
1773 reforms. to Calcutta, wliicli became from that time forward 
the capital of Bengal. Without the aid of a lawyer, he 
drew nj) a simple code of regulations for the courts he had 
established, which exhibited in a remaikahle degree the 
versatility of his talents. All these organic chauges were 
completed in the brief space of .six months. 

The first military operations of Hastings's administration 
exercised unhappily a very inauspicious influence on his 
reputation. Tiio Vizier had long eagerly coveted the 
ThoRoiuiiu possession of Rohilciind, and the Mahrattas had 
no sooner returned to their own country, as 
already stated, than he iruportnngd Hastings to assist bin. 
in seizing it, with the ofi'er of forty lacs of vnpeos, as well as 
a subsidy of more than two lacs of rnjiees a month for the 
pay of the troops employed in the sei'vice. He represented 
that the Koliillas had offered to jiay him forty lacs to 
deliver them from the Mahrattos, that lliey had been 
expelled by Ins army, aideil by a, brigade of Company’s 
troops, and that the Rohilla chiefs now repudiated the 
obligation. The Vizier’s tempting ofi'er was made at a time 
when the Court of Directors, ovcrwhelmoel with debt and 
disgrace, were importuning the Council by every vesstd for 
remittances. The treasury at Calcutta was not only empty, 
but more than a crore of rupees in debt. The nabob wanted 
territory and Hastings wanted money, and he pewsnaded 
bis consciouce that the statements of the Vizier were true, 
and that the ingratitude of the Rohillas merited punishment, 
more especially as this act of retributive jusfieo would like- 
wise promote the interests of the Company. 

Hasting.! pi’oceeded to Benares and concluded a treaty 
with the nabob to that effect, and at the same tune restored 
Treiityivitii 1° him the two districts of Corah and Allahabad, 

‘ nabob. which Clive had taken from him and made over 
to the emperor, and which the emperor had transferred under 
compulsion to the Mahrattas. Eor this grant the treasury 
was enriched by a further payment of fifty lacs. The nabob 
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Vizier, having secured the aid of an English force, demanded 
of the Bohilla chief the balance of the bond, of which only five 
lacs had been paid. Hafiz Rnhmut offered to make good 
whatever the Vizier had actually paid to the Mahrattas, 
though they had left the country by orders from Poona and 
not through any exertions on his part; but as nothing had 
been paid them, the offer was treated with contempt. The 
Rohilla chief, seeing the storm ready to burst, oflfered to 
compromise the claim, but the perfidious Vizier raised his 
demand to two crores. The Rohillas determined, therefore, 
to defend themselves to the last extremity, and brought 
40,00(1 troop.s into the field, but they were Hoiuitas 
defeated and disper.sed, and the brave Hafiz 
Rnhmut fell with three of his sons. The Vizier re- 
mained beyond the reach of fire, but as soon as the battle was 
decided let his troops loose to ])lunder. “ We have the 
“ honour of the day,” exclaimed the Engli.sh commandant, 
“ and these banditti the profit of it.” This transaction is 
one of the few stains on the bright and honourable career 
of Hastings. It is doubtles.s true that the Rohillas, who had 
recently occupied the country, were, like all other Afghan 
tribes in Hindostan and the Deccan, dangoi’ous and formid- 
able neighbours, and might at any time have joined the 
Mahrattas and overrun Oiide, which the Company’s Glovern- 
ment was bound to defend, but the war unquestionably 
originated in the rapacity of the Vizier and also in the 
necessities of the treasury in Calcutta. The assertion that 
half a million of people were driven across the- Ganges, and 
that “the country became a howling wilderness,” was an 
oriental figure of speech. 

Six montlis after the comiue.st of the Rohillas, the four 
judges of the Supreme Court, and the three new councillors, 
landed in Calcutta, and the new Government was 
proclaimed on the 2(>th November. Of the Govjrnment 
councillors. Colonel Monson was a scion of nobility 
and bad served on the Coast ; General Clavermg was the 
personal favourite of the king, and all powerful with the 
prime minister ; and Mr. Frauds, the reputed author of 
Junius, was equally' distinguished by his talents and his 
malignity. They came out with the impression that the 
Government was a compound of tyranny and corruption, 
and that Hastings was a monster of iniquity whom it 
was the duty of virtuous men to oppose in every mode. At 
the first meeting of Council in which Hastings presided as 
Governor- General, they outvoted him, and at once divested 
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him of all power in the Government. They proceeded to 
recall Mr. Middleton, whom Hastings had placed as the 
Company ’ 1 representative at Lucknow, and sent Mr. 
Bristow one of their friends to occupy the post, thereby 
proclaiming the extinction of Hastings’s authority through- 
out Hindostan. They ordered the officer in command in 
Oude peremptorily to withdraw the brigade, and to demand 
the payment of all arrears from the Vizier within a 
fortnigiit, and thus compromised the safety of Oude, and the 
faith of the British Government. 

During these transactions the Vizier died, upon which 
Mr. Francis declared that every engagement between the 

Company’s Government and that of Oude was 
^775 thereby cancelled, except that which referred to 

towards the payment of arrears. Mr. Francis a ccnrdinerlv 

Oude. X i ■, , 

conatramed ms son to enter into a new treaty, 
and though he had denounced Hastings for ‘‘ letting out 
“British troops for hire to the Vizier,” not only repeated 
the bargain, but increased the hire of the tioops. Ho 
likewise obliged the Vizier to cede to the Company the 
province of Benares, valued at twenty-two lacs a year. 
The deceased Vizier had accumulated two crores of 
treasure, which were buried in the vaults of the zenana 
His widow and his mother, historically known as the 
“ begums,” claimed the whole of this })ro]ierty under the 
terms of a will, whicli, however, was never ju-oduced. The 
Vizier was under heavy obligations to the Company, and the 
troops, 100,000 in number, were twelve months in arrear. 
The treasure wa.s state jjroperty and answerable in the 
first instance for its debts, ImtMr. Bristow constrained the 
Vizier to affix his seal to a deed assigning tin ee- fourths of 
it to the princesses, under the guarantee of the Govern, 
ment in Calcutta. The troops mutinied for pay, and it 
was reported that 20,000 were slaughtered, but the state 
was pre.served from a revolution by the presence of the 
Company’s brigade. 

As soon as it became known that Hastings’s authority 
was extinct, and that the surest mode of obtaining the 
Accusations of those who were now in the seat of power 

1775 Rgninst was to bring accusations against him, a swarm of 
HastinRB. informers hastened to C^cutta and filled the 
antechambers of his opponents. Charges of every variety 
were rapidly manufactured and eagerly welcomed, and the 
triumvirate placed it on the minutes of Council “ that there 
“ appeared to be no species of peculation from which the 
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“ Honourable the Governor- General had thought it reason- 
“ able to abstain, and by which he had amassed a fortune 
“ of forty lacs of rupees in two years.” The most important 
and memorable of these charges was that brought forward 
by Nunkoomar. He was by birth a brahmin, who had 
ta^ien an active part in public affairs at Moorshedabad and 
Calcutta, and Lad accumulated a croi-e of rupees by intrigue 
and treachery. He had been repeatedly denounced to 
the Council by the Court of Directors for his knavery. On 
this occasion he came forward and offered to impeach 
Hastings of having received a bribe of three lacs and a half 
from Munee begum, who had been appointed by him to 
superintend the nabob’s bousebold. 

The hostile councillors proposed to confront him with the 
Governor- Gen oral in the Council chamber, but Hastings 
assorted that lio knew what was due to the Hastings.'s A.n 
character and dignity of the head of the Govern- 1775 

ment, and would not preside at the board to bo ' 
criminated l)y tbe dregs of society. He dissolved the 
sitting and I'ctired, when his opponents placed General 
Cla wring in the chair, and called in Nunkoomar, who 
descanted on the venality of Hastiiig.s, and produced a 
letter from Munee begum, whicb testifiod to the payment 
of the douceur. The Council immediately voted that the 
Governor- General had clandestinely and illegally received 
the sum of three lacs and a half, and should be called upon 
to refund it to the treasury. The bcguin denied all know- 
ledge of the letter ; the best Persian experts pronounced 
tbe signature a forgery, but the seal appeared to be genuine, 
and tbe mystery was not cleared up till, after Nunkoomar’s 
death, facsimiles oi the seals of every eminent character in 
the state were found in his cabinet. For the vindication of 
his own character Hastings now brought an action for con- 
spii-acy in the Supreme Court against Nunkoomar and 
several others. The judges admitted the charge, and held 
him to bail. 

Night weeks after the commencement of this suit, a 
native merchant in Calcutta brought an action for forgery 
against Nunkoomar. It had been instituted 
originally in the old mayor’s court, and Nun- PJCOCUtlOll of 1775 
kooniar was committed to prison, but released 
through tbe intervention of Hastings. On the establishment 
of the Supreme Court this suit, together with all others 
then pending, was transferred to its files. The forgery was 
established by the clearest evidence, before a jury consisting 
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of the most respectable European residents in Calcutta, and 
he was found guilty and hung in the most conspicuous 
portion of the town. This transaction was long considered 
the culminating crime of Hastings’s administration. It was 
asserted in high quarters that the brahmin was murdered 
by Hastings through the forms of law, and that the execu- 
tion was designed to stifle all further accusations. But 
time, the vindicator of truth, has dispelled the clouds of 
prejudice. The coincidence of the charge of Hastings 
against Nunkoomar and of the native against Nunkooniar 
was purely accidental. There has never been a particle of 
evidence to connect Hastings with the forgery suit, and his 
own assertion that he had neither prompted nor encouraged 
it must be considered conclusive. The sentence, however 
conformable to the .sanguinary laws of England at the time, 
was essentially iniquitous. The crime was not capital by 
the law of India, nor in the opinion of the native community, 
and it wa.s committed before tlie Supreme Court brought 
the weight of English law to press on India. The odium 
of the deed is divided between the judges of the Supreme 
Court and the triumvirate who, posses.sed of supremo power, 
declined to suspend the execution of the sentence pending 
a reference to England, which they must have known 
would have saved his life. 


The tlourt of Directors, to whom both parties had 
appealed against each othei, passed a vote of censure on 
Hastings, but it was overruled by the Court oi' Proprietors, 
who entertained an exalted opinion of his merits. During 
Uostjia'v height of the conflict in Calcutta, Hastings, 

1.11 teiidBrshiB n orried t)y the opjiosition and insults of his oppo- 
l , 7G leiigiiuuoii. instructed his agent inLondon to tender 

his resignation, but two or three months later, having re- 
covered the tone of his mind, revoked the authority. The 
agent, hou ever, seeing the strength of the current against 
Hastings both in Loadenhall Street and Downing Street, 
took ujion himself to intimate to the Court of Directors 
that ho was authorised to ofl'er his patron’s retirement from 
oflxee. Then ensued several months of violent disputes in 
the Court between Hastings’s friends and enemies, which 
resulted in a resolution by the majority that he had 
positively resigned his post, although his letters revoking 
his first instructions were before them, and they proceeded 
to fill up the vacancy. The intelligence of these transac- 
tions created a serious convulsion in Calcutta. General 


Clavering, the senior member of council, determined to 
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take possession of the Government, and was sworn in by 
his colleagues as Governor-General ; but Hastings, who 
repudiated the fact of his resignation, refused to give up 
the keys of the fort or of the treasury, and issued his com- 
mauds to all civil and military officers to obey no orders but 
bis own. The dispute was drifting into hostilities, 
which must have been fatal to the public interests, death at j J-I 
when Hastings brought it to a safe issue by &™-C'aver. ' 
offering to refer the question to the arbitrament 
of the judges of the Supreme Court, who, after long and 
anxious deliberation, continued till four in the morning, 
decided that any assumption of authority by Sir John 
Clavering would be illegal. He died shortly after, and Hast- 
ings recovered hi.s authority for a time by his own casting 
vote ; but he vvas 8y.stematically opposed by Mr. 

Francis u[ion every question, political, military, 

and administrative. The contest ended ac- Hastmgs 

cording to the barbarous practice of the period, 

in a duel, in which Mr. Francis was wounded, and soon 1750 

after returned to England. 


SECTION 11. 

WAR WITH 'HIE MAHRATTAS. 

To resume the thread of afl'airs in the Mahratta common- 
wealth, the constitution of which was passing through 
great and inqiortimt changes. The four chiefs — p,.oCTMsof 
Sindia and Holkar, the Gaikwar and the raja of Mahratta 
Nagpore — originally the generals of thePeshwa, 
were outgrowing his authority, and developing into inde- 
pendent princes, and enjoyed two-thirds of the Mahratta 
revenues. The military force of the state, consisting of 
100,00(1 splendid cavalry, with a proportionate strength of 
foot and artillery, was no longer under the single control of 
the Peshwa ; a large portion of it acted under the command 
of these princes, each one of whom Lad his own individual 
interests to pursue. The young Peshwa, Mahdoo Rao, 
little inferior to any of his race in the cabinet or in the 
field, died in November, and was succeeded by bis younger 1 ; 
brother, Narrain Rao, who recalled the troops from the 
banks of the Ganges, as already stated. After a brief 
reign of nine months he was assassinated, as the Mahrattas 
universally believed, by the orders of his uncle Raghoba, a 
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brave soldier, but an inveterate intriguer, always imprudent 
A,n. RaRhoba never fortunate. He took possession of the 

plunged into hostili- 
ties with the Nizam, and constrained him to 
make a large cession of territory, which, however, by an 
act of infatuation, he rc.stored to him. He then proceeded 
against Hyder, from whom he obtained notliing but empty 
promises. Prom these southern expeditions he was recalled 
to the seat of government by a formidable confederacy 
raised against him by the leading ministers at Poona. 
They had received intimation that the widow of the 
deceased I’eshwa was about to become a mother, and they 
conveyed herfoi- security toa hill fortre.ss, taking the precau- 
tion of sending' with her .a number of brahmin females in the 
same condition, to meet the eontingenc) of her giving birth 
to a daugliter. The widow v\as eoiitined of a son, who was 

1774 installed as the Peshwa Mahdoo lino the second, and a 
regency was formed to conduct the Government. Raghoba 
lUKiioba'a hastened towards Poona, and with the aid of 
movi'nittits. Morari liao of Gooty, the greatest Mahratta 
general of tin- age, who had measured swords 'with Law- 
rence and Clivc, inflicted a crushing defeat on the army of 
the regency ; but, instead of following up his victory by 
advancing at once upon the capital, and taking advantage 
of the consternation which prevailed, he luriied off to 
Boorhanpore, and moved across the Nerbndda. There he 
was joined by Sindia and Holkar, a.s (hey returned from 
liohilciind, and adv-anced into Guzerat to secure the aid of 
the Gaikwar’s troops. 

Raghoba now opened negotiations wil.h the President of 
Bombay, and made an oflev of money and territory, in 
return for military support, which was eagerly 
negotiates embraced. The Company, whose possessions had 

1775 with Bom- been confined for a centui'y to Bombay, had 

always coveted the acquisition of the harbour of 
Bassein, and the island of Salsette, separated from it by a 
narrow channel. The President offered to assist Raghoba 
with a body of troops, on his providing funds for their 
maintenance, and ceding these coveted possessions in per- 
petuity to the Company; but he could not bring himself to 
alienate the island and the harbour, which the Mahrattas 
prized the more highly as they had been wrested from a 
1739 European power, the Portuguese, about thirty years before. 
An engagement was nevertheless concluded ■with him, and 
a British force of 1,600 men sent to his aid. While the 
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negotiation was pending, the Bombay authorities received 
information that a largo armament was about to be sent 
from Goa to recover Bassein and Salsette, and as they con- 
sidered that the Portuguese were likely to be more trouble- 
some neighbours than the Mahrattas, proceeded to take a.d. 
summary possession of them. Meanwhile, the regency at 1774 
Poona having succeeded, by large offers, in detaching 
Sindia and Ilolkar from the cause of Raghoba, sent a large 
force to attack him. He was routed at Wassud, and fled 
with 1,000 horse to the encampment of Colonel Keating, 
who had by this time reached Surat with the Bombay de- 
tachment. 

A treaty was then presented for his acceptance, which 1775 
stipulated that the Bombay Government should furnish him 
with a body of 3,000 troops (o reinstate him as Peshwa, on 
condition of his cc'ding territory of the annual value of 
nineteen lacs of rupees, making an immediate jiaymont of 
eighteen lacs, and irrevocably ceding Salsette and Bassein; 
and lie could 110 lunger continue to refuse this demand. It 
was this treaty, called tlie treaty of Surat, which Troiity ni 
involved the Conqiaiiy in the first Mahratta war, H'™*-. 
and it was concluded without tlie knowledge of Ha.st- 
ings and the Supreme Council. The Bombay authorities 
having thus embarked in a war with the regency, Buttle of 1775 
ordered Colonel Keating to march down on Poona, 

He found the Mahratta army strongly posted at Arras, and it 
was on this field that the English and Mahratta forces met 
for the first time since the gentlemen of the factory of 
Surat had gallaiilly repulsed Sevajeo in 1669. The dis- 
proportion of the armie.s wa.s as ton to one, but the 
Mahratta generals sustained a signal defeat and fled pre- 
cipitately across the Herbudda, after having thrown their 
guns into it. The Gaikwar, who had hitherto held aloof, 
now hastened to join Raghoba, and promised to furnish 
liim with a largo supply of money and to secure to the 
Company a share of the revenues of Broach. The Mahratta 
fleet was simultaneously crippled by the English commo- 
dore. The campaign had been prosperous beyond the 
highest expectation, and the insignificant Presidency of 
Bombay had obtained territory of the value of twenty-four 
lacs a year. The Poona regency was tottering, and the 
Nizam had been emboldened by their weakness to exact a 
considerable cession of territory. 

These brilliant prospects were marred by the folly and 
perversity of Mr. Francis and his associates. They 
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pronounced the treaty impolitic, dangerous, and unjust, and 
A.D. Polly of the 8'^ Unauthorised hy the Supreme Council, 

1776 Supreme which had been invested with the control of the 

ounci . minor Presidencies, and they sent peremptory 

orders to annul the treaty and recall the army from the field. 
Hastings equally disapproved of the treaty, but took a 
statesman’s view of their position, and affirmed that as the 
Company’s Government was actually involved in war, it 
should tie prosecuted with vigour, and concluded as speedily 
as possible. At the same time the majority in Council 
deputed Colonel Upton to Poona to disavow the pi’oceedings 
ot the Bombay Government, and to open negotiations 
with the regency. It was in vain the Bombay autho- 
rities remonstrated on the imprudence of destroying 
their influence, and withdrawing the victorious troops 
from the field, and the disgrace, of violating a solemn 
engagement. 

Colonel Upton, on his arrival at Poona, found the astute 
ministers determined tc take advantage of the.se divided 
Ij-g Col, Upton councils. Thej extolled to the skies “ the wisdom 
at Poona. “of great governor of Calcutta, who had 
“ ordered peace to be concluded hut when the Colonel 


proposed that Salsette and Bassein should be guaranteed to 
the Company, they assumed an arrogant tone, and demanded 
the immediate surrender of Raghoba, and tlio restoration of 
all the territory the Company had recently acquired. The 
insolent demands of the regency roused the indignation of 
Mr. Francis and his colleagues, and they determined to 
support Baghoha ; the troops were again ordered to take the 
field, and a .supply of treasure was despatched to Bombay. But 
the regency, after a little more hlu.ster, came to terras with 


I--,, Treaty of Colonel Upton, and the treaty of Poorundur was 
' Popnmdur. concluded, which stipulated that Raghoba should 
disband his army, and retire to the banks of the Godavery, 
that all the territorial acquisitions of the Company should 
be relinquished with the exception of Salsette, which 
“ might be retained if the Governor-General desired it,” and 


that twelve lacs of rupees should be paid for the expenses 
of the war “ by way of favour.” Considering that all the 
advantages of the late campaign had been on the side of 
the English, the Bombay President was justified in pro- 
nouncing the treaty “ highly injurious to the interests and 
“ reputation of the Company.” It was a flagrant breach 
of faith with Raghoba ; it shook the confidence of the native 
princes in the engagements of our Government, and it 
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inflated the regency with an undue sense of its power, 
which led to future difiicalties. 

Four months after the signature of the treaty, a despatch 
was received from the Court of Directors approving of the 
treaty of Surat, directing that the territories uedBionof 
ceded by Baghoba should be retained, and that 
the other Presidencies should assist in supporting 
him. The Bombay Council, smarting under the indignity 
which had been inflicted on them, gave the treaty of 
Poornndur to the winds, invited Baghoba to Bombay, and 
settled a monthly allowance on him. The Poona regency 
raved at this violation of the treaty, bnt their strength was 
weakened by discord between the aged premier Succaram 
Bapoo and his younger associate Nana Purnavese. To 
increase the complication of affairs at Poona, a French 
adventurer, of the name of St. Lubin, arrived 
there in March, and announced himself as the 
envoy of the king of Prance, then on the eve of a w’ar with 
England. He was authorised, he said, to offer the regency 
the support of 2,500 Europeans, and equipments for 10.000 
sepoys, as well as officers to discipline and command them. 
Nana Purnavese affected to believe in his mission, and made 
over to him the harbour of Choul, only twenty-three miles 
from Bombay, for the reception of the troops. 

Soon after another despatch was received fromtlie Court, 
regretting the sacrifices made by the treaty of 
Poorundur, and stating that while the Directors 
were determined to adhere to it. if any attempt u-um 
were made to evade any oi its provisions, the 
Bombay Government should be at libeity to renew the 
alliance with Baghoba, The President found little difficulty 
in discovering infractions of a treaty which the Mahrattas 
never intended to respect, and prepared to espouse the 
cause of Baghoba. These movements were quickened by a 
revolution in the cabinet at Poona which placed the 1778 
partisans of Baghoba in the ascendant, and an envoy was 
sent to Bombay to request the President to conduct him to 
the capital with a military force. Within a few months a 
counter-revolution placed Nana Purnavese in power, and 
extinguished the party of Baghoba, but the Bombay Council 
were determined not to abandon him. Their passions were 
enlisted in his cause, which they identified with their own ho- 
nour; and, without adequate preparation, without alliances, 
withoflt even a commander in whom they had any confi- 
dence, they determined to launch a handful of men against 
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the whole strength of the Mahratta empire. Nana Furna- 
vfise prepared to meet the coming storm, increased his 
army, provisioned his forts, and refitted his fleet. 

A new treaty was now made with Raghoba, which 
differed little from that of Snrai. An army of 4,000 men, 
Expedition of whom GOO were Europeans, was sent to capture 

1778 to Poona. Mahratta capital, under Colonel Egerton, an 

officer utterly unfit for the charge. Encumbered with 
19,000 ' bullocks, besides other cattle, the army moved at 
the rate of two miles a daj% while the forces of the enemy 
were accumulatini' around it. Colonel Egerton resigned 
the command to Colonel Coekhurn, but the responsihility 
of all movements lay with Colonel Carnac, who had been 
sent as civil commissioner with tlie force. On reaching 
Tullygaum, which had been burnt, a report was .spiviul that 
the Mahrattas intended also to burn Ohmcliore, and even the 
capital itself. Colonel Carnac was seized with a panic, and 
though only eighteen miles from Poona, with eighteen 
days’ provisions in the camp, determined, in the first 
instance, to ojien a negotiation with the regency, and then 
to retreat. Without waiting for the result of ihc negotia- 
tion, ho threw his heavy guns into a pond, and commenced 
his retreat, hotly pursued by the enemy. On the evening 
,, of the 12th January the army encamped at 

1779 ofWur- vVurgaum. The Mahrattas brought up tne^ir 

tiaum. guns during the night, and assailed thi' camp 

with great vigour in the morning. The bewildered Caruao 
declared that even a retreat was now impossible and made 
overtures to Nana Fumavese, who demanded the surrender 
of Raghoba before he would listen to terms. The commis- 
sioner would have complied with the demand had he not 
saved them from this infamy by delivering himself up to 
Siudia, and, under the auspices of that chief, the Rritish 
army was rescued from destruction by a convention which 
sacrificed all the acquisitions obtained since 1 773, and for the 
first time obliged the British Government to giv'e hostages 
to a victorious enemy. The Court of Directors lost no time 
in dismissing Colonels Egerton, Cockbnrn, and Carnac 
from their service. Bombay 'ivas now at the mercy of the 
Mahrattas, and its preservation depended on the arrival of 
General Goddard’s expedition from Hindostan. 

Hastings, who had recovered his ascendancy in Council, 
gave his sanction to the proposal of the Bombay Council to 
support Raghoba, and resolved likewise to send an expedi- 
tion from Bengal across the continent, to frustrate the 
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intrigTies of the French at Poona, and to strengthen the ^ 
Bombay Presidency. The force consisted of >71* 

between 4,000 and 5,000 men, and was destined expedition, 
to march from the banks of the Jumna to Bombay, through 
1 ,000 miles of unknown country occupied by chiefs who were 
far more likely to be hostile than friendly. It was pi onounced 
by Mr. Dundas, the India minister, one of “ the frantic mili- 
“ tary exploits of Hastings,” but it was through such ficantic 
exploits that British power and prestige had been estab- 
lished in India by a handful of foreigners. It was conducted 
by General Goddard, one of the most illustrious names in 
the history of British India. So strict was the discipline 
which he maintained, so punctual his payments, and so con- 
ciliatory his intercourse with the chiefs and people on the 
route, that they cheerfully supplied him with all his 
requisitions. The raja of Bhopal particularly distinguished 
himself by his generous ho.spitality, though threatened with 
the vengeance of the Mahratta regency. On reaching 
Boorhanpore the general heard of the mi.sfortunes of the 
Bombay force, and turned out of his route to Surat, by 
which he avoided an encounter with a body of 2O,000 
horse sent from Poona to intercept him. 

The timely arrival of General Goddard on the western 
coast, and the Mat of this celebrated expedition, proved 
the salvation of the Bombay Presidency, and re- 
stored the reputation of the British arms. The G“dani's 
convention of Wurgaum was equally repudiated oontmuea 
by the Bombay Government and by Hasting.s, 
who directed General Goddard to open a fresh negotiation 
with the regency on the ba.si.s of the treaty of Poorundur. 

In the mean time Siudia connived at the escape of Baghoba, 
who repaired to Surat, where he was honourably entertained 
by General Goddard, and received an allowance of half a 
lac of rupees a month. The reception granted to him gave 
mortal offence to the regency, who determined to join the 
confederacy which had just been formed against the Com- 
pany, and in reply to the General’s categorical demand 
of a reply to his proposal, informed him that the sur- 
render of Raghoba, and the restoration of Salsette, were 
the indispensable preliminaries of any treaty ; he therefore 
dismissed their vakeels and prepared for war. At the same 
time he concluded a treaty, offensive and defensive, with 
the Gaikwar, which provided that he should join the 
English camp with 3,000 horse, and receive possession of 
all the Peshwa’s territories north of the Myhee, and make 
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over cortain districts south of it to the Company. On the 
A.o. 10th February General Goddard captured the noble city of 
1T79 Ahmedabad, the modern capital of Guzerat, and, havinj' 
dispersed an army of 20,000 horse with which Sindia 
and Holkar w'ere advancing to attack him, encamped for the 
season on the banka of the Nerbudda. 

The success which meanwhile attended our arms m the 


north-west of Hindostan was equally brilliant. Hastings 
Capture of Sent a force of 2,400 infantry, with cavalry and 
uwahor. artillery, under tlie command of Major Popham, 
one of the most enterprising officer.s in the .service, to 
protect the iittlo principality of Gohud, sixty mile.s south- 
east of Agra, from tho encroachments of Smdia. He 
marched in February, and after having capturi'd Lahar, 
1780 without a battcring-tra,in, by the sheer gallantry of his 
men, proceeded to the celebrated fortress of Gwalior, on the 
summit of a stupendous rock scarped almost entirely round, 
and deemed throughout India impregnable. Sir Eyre Cooto, 
the veteran hero of the Carnatic, then General in chief in 
Bengal, pronounced the attempt to capture it an act of 
madnes.s, but Popham had set his heart on tho “ glorious 
“ object,” as ho called it, and lay about the fort for two 
mouths silently maturing his plans. On tho night of the 
3rd of August, under the guidance of Captain Bruce, twenty 
European soldiers and two companies of sepoys, led by four 
olRcers, applied their scaling ladders to the successive 
stages of rock and battlements ; the bewildered garrison 
made a feeble resistance; and at daybreak, withouttbe loss 
of a single man, the British ensign was waving over the 
ramparts. The report of this achievement resounded 
through India, and served to wipe out the disgrace of the 
“ infamous convention ’’ of Wurgaum, as Hastings always 
designated it, and which he said it was worth millions to 
obliterate. Major Camac, who succeeded Major Popham, 
brought up an additional force, and not only invaded 
Sindia’s possessions in Malwa, but threatened his capital, 


1781 


Defeat of 
SiniUa. 


and he was obliged to quit Poona to attend to the 
defence of his own dominions. Major Camac, 


who was no soldier, allowed himself to be surrounded by 


the more numerous array of Sindia. His camp was reduced 


to a state of starvation, and he would have been obliged to 
surrender had not Captain Bruce, who had distinguished 
himself at Gwalior, made a vigorous attack on Sindia’s 
camp during the night. The surprise was complete, and 
be lost elephants, horses, baggage, and men, but, above all. 
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his reputation, while the crest of his rival, Holkar, was 
elevated by a successful attack on General Goddard. 

Towards the close of 177i> Hastings received intimation 
of a general confederacy organised by the Nizam to ex- 
tinguish the power of the Company, which a d. 

embraced all tlie princes of India with the exoep- oRamst the'* 1779 
cion of the Gaikwar. A simultaneous attack was 


to be made on all the Presidi-ncie.s. Hyder was to invade 
Madras; lhe attack of Bombay was assigned to Siudia, 
Holkar, and the regency ; wliile the raja of Nagpore was to 
enter Bengal through Ins province of Cuttack. England was 
at the same time at war nith the French, and they were 
intriguing at Poona. Never had the Company been 
menaced with such peril, and it recpiired the extraordinary 
gcniu.s of fla.slings to avert it. Hyder was the lirst in the 
field, and Imrst upon the Carnatic, as will be hereafter 
narrated. Bombay was left t.o it.s own resources, and the 
govcmoi', ilr. Hornby, proved equal to the emergency. 

The gallant Colonel Hartley had cleared the Concan of the 
Malirallfi'', hut it wa.s again invaded by Nana Furnavese, 
and he had to sustain for two days the a,ssault of 20,000 
Mahratta horse with only 2,(100 exhau.stcd troops, and (100 
sick in his cam]i. On the third day the Mahratta general 
was killed, and the army liecaine dispirited and retired. 
General Goddai'd ascended the gliauts with a large force, 
in the hope of capturing Poona, but he was incessantly 
assailed iiy the Mahrattas, and, being vigorously attucked by 
Holkar with 25,000 troops, was obliged to retreat to Bom- 1781 
bay with the lo.ss of l-IO of his troops — the only reverse he 
experienced in his victorious career. 


The raja of Nagpore, in accordance with the compact, sent 
hi.s son Chiinnajee with 3U,U00 troops to Cuttack, but he 
was lukewarm in the cause of the allies, and K„gporede- 
loitered seven moil Ihs on the road. On reaching uirhed trom 178U 
the province he found himself straitened for 


funds, and he accejited the ofi'er of sixteen lac.s of rupees 
which Ha.sting8 made him on condition of his withdrawing 
from the confederacy. Hastings was thus enabled to buy 
off the most formidable member of the league, and to save 
Bengal from the horrors of predatory warfare. To relieve 
Madras from the pressure of Hyder’s army, Hastings 
resolved to send a detachment of Bengal troops; but as the 
sepoys had recently broken into revolt, and murdered tbeir 
officers, to avoid a sea voyage, be adopted the bold plan, of 
Rending them by land seven hundred mileB along the coast. 
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^ P through unknown and probably hostile provinces. This 

1781 was another of the “ frantic military exploits of Hastings,” 
but it effectually overawed the native chiefs and augmented 
our prestige. The raja of Nagpore, on the receipt of the 
money, agreed to send 2,000 horse to co-operate with this 
expedition, which Colonel Pearce conveyed to Madras in 
safety. 

After his defeat by Major Camac, Sindia perceived that 
with a victorious enemy in the heart of his dominions he 
had everything to lo.se b}^ continuing a conflict 
which might end in driving him across the 
Nerbudda and destroying his influence in the 
Mahratta commonwealth. He accordingly made overtures 
to the British commandant which Hastings was but too 

1781 happy to accept. They resulted in a treaty, sugiicd on the 
13th Octobei’, by which all the tt-rritories of Sindia west of 
the JumAa were restored to him, and he agi'eed to negotiate 
a peace between the Company and the regency at Poona ; 
and, at al I events, to remain neuter. Hastings’s anxiety for 
peace with the Mahrattas was quickened by tlie arrival of a 
French armament on the Coast, which he feared might 
result in tlic extirpation of our nation from the Carnatic. 
To bring the war with the Mahrattas to a close, he was 
ready to sacrifice every foot of ground which Ijiul been gained 
from them, not excepting even the harbour t)f Bassein, 

After a succession of disappointments tlie treaty ol 
Salbye was at length completed on the l”ili May through 
Treaty ol mediation of Sindia, who undertook to 

1782 Salbye. guarantee the settlement, and tliiis acquired 
additional conseque-nce among the Mubratta chiefs. All 
the territory acquired by the Company since the treaty of 
Pooruudur was relinquished, and it was stipulated that 
Hyder Ali should be required to restore all Ids conquests in 
the Carnatic and to release hi.s prisoners within three 
months, on pain of being treated as an enemy by the 
regency. Nana Furnavese, after having accepted the 
treaty, delayed the ratification of it for six months, while he 
endeavoured to make advantageous terms with Hydor for 
repudiating it. Hastings's impatience for the completion 

. of this pacification was raised to fever heat by the receipt 
on the 5th December of a copy of the resolution of the 
House of Commons, to the effect that he had acted contrary 
to the honour and policy of the nation, and that it was the 
duty of the Court of Directors to remove him from the 
head of affairs. The promulgation of this vote throughout 
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ixidia would not only have prevented the ratification of the 
treaty, but paralysed the authority of Government in A.n, 
every court ; but on the 7 th the death of Hyder dispersed 1782 
the cloud of anxiety, and Nana Furnavese immediately 
affixed the Peshwa’s seal to the treaty. The peace thus 
concluded with the Maliratta powers continued unbroken 
for twenty years. 


SECTION III. 

PEOCEEDINGS AT MADBAS, 1771 17ft0. 

We revert now to the progress of events at the Madras 
Presidency and in the south of India. The little Hindoo 
kingdom of Tanjore had been in a great mca.sur'c proceedings 1771 
exempt from the ravages of w'ar during the Tanjore. 
hostilities with Hyder, which terminated in the peace 
dictated by him under the walls of Madras. Mahomed Ali, 
the nabob of the Carnatic, now camo forwaul and im- 
portuned the Madras Council to assist him in plundering 
tlie raja, as former nabobs had done. The demands of the 
nabob were exorbitant, but, after a little virtuous reluc- 
tance, the President sent an army into the country. The 
Tanjorincs oS'ered a spirited defence, but a broach was at 
length effected in the fortifications, when the nabob’s second 
son, without consulting the English commander, who 
had been dragged into this unholy crusade, signed a treaty 
with the raja after having extorted an engagement to pay 
fifty lacs of rupees. In less than two years he again 
demanded the assistance of the Madras Council to extermi- 
nate the raja, on the plea that a fifth of the payment was 
still due, and that he had been in communication with 
Hyder Ali and the Mahrattae. The President was fully 
aware that to meet the extortion he had been under the 
necessity of jiledgiug his crown jewels and even hi.s princi- 
pality — to the Dutch at Negapatam, instead of to the 
English at Madras — but was base enough to resoh e on his 
ruin. An array was despatched in September ; the raja was 
deposed and the principality made over to the unprincipled 
nabob. The Court of Directors, indignant at Directors 1774 
this infamous proceeding, expelled the President, rentore the 
Mr. Wynch, from the service and peremptorily 
ordered the country to be restored to the raja. Lord Pigot, 
who had been in the Madras civil service forty years and 
amassed a fortune of forty lacs of rupees, obtained an Irish 
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A.l>. 

1774 


peerage on liis return to England, and was now sent out as 
governor of Madras ; and, though offered a bribe of sixty 
lacs of rupees by the nabob to prevent the execution of the 
Court’s orders, proceeded m person to Tanjore and seated 
the raja on his ancestral throne. 

The rcsi oration was no sooner proclaimed than Paul 
Benfield, a Madras c.ivilian, came for\%ard and advanced a 
Paul claim on the revenues. Nothing can more clearly 

BenBeW. dcmuiistrate the total demoralisation of the Com- 
pany’s service at Madras at that period than the fact that 
this man, who came to India without a farthing, and whose 
salary bad iicvei- exceeded three huiidred rupees a month, 
should not consider it preposhu-ous to assert that for money 
lent to the nabob he had assignments on the revenues of 


Tanjore ot'sixteen lacs, and foi- money lent to individuals he 
had assignments on the pi-cscnt crop of more than sevcui 
lao.s. After long deliberation, the Council rejected bis 
claim ; but as they and other members of the civil service 
were creditors, real or lictitious, of the nabob to the extent 
of a crore an.d a half of rupe(;s, they perceived that they 
were thereby impairing their own claiiu.s and the question 
was reconsidered. Lord Pigot and hi.s friends strenuously 
resisted these nefarious proceedings, but a majority of seven 
to five voted that the assignments made to Beutield were 
valid. The breach in the council became wider. Lord Pigot 
Lord I'lBot suspended two ol' the members, and ]ilaecd Sir 
1776 ooiifiiiej. Itoboi't Plotcher, the Comrnandcr-in-Chief, under 
arrest, and the majority i-etidiated by placing the governor 
himself in confinement and seizing the Government. The 
Court of Directors ordered that ho should be restored to his 
position and then resign the service. Seven of the members 
of Council were dismissed, and Sir Thomas Rumbold, 
who had been m the |)ublic service in Bengal, was placed at 
the head of the Government, but neither was bis administra- 
tion smooth, and it ended in bis recall. 

Basalut Jung, who lield the Guntoor Sircar as a fief of 
his brother the Nizam, had taken a small Prenoh force into 
Guntoor his service, but had acceded to the request of the 
1779 sircar. Madras Government to receive a British detach- 
ment in its stead, and to make over the Sircar for its support. 
The treaty was no sooner signed than it was leased for 
ten years to the nabob Mahomed Ali, that is, to his 
creditors, and a key was thus furnished to the transaction. 
Mr. Holland was deputed to Hyderabad to explain it to the 
Nizam, who expressed no little resentment at this inde- 
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pendent negotiation with one of hia feudatories, and this 
interference with the affaira of his family. But when 
Mr. Holland proceeded farther to request, on the part of the 
Madras Government, that the sum of seven lacs which was 
paid as tribute for the Northern Siicars should bo remitted, 
his indignation knew no hounds, and he charged the 
Madras authorities with a flagrant breach of faith. It was 
under the influence of thi' feeling of irritation that he set ^ 
himself to organize the general league for the expulsion of 1779 
the English previously alluded to. Ha.stings on hearing 
of these proceedings immediately siipei'seded the authority 
of the Madras Government at the Nizam’s Court, and 
as.sured him that the intentions of the Briti.sh Government 
were honourable and pacific ; that the Sircar should not be 
occupied, and that the annual tribute should be jiaid up as 
soon as jiossiblo. By these assui-ance.s Hustings was enabled 
to neutralize the Nizam in the eoiitc.st for existence which 
was now iinponding. 

The second war with Hj'der Ali commence 1 111 1780 , hut 
before cntciiiig on the narrative of it, a review of his pre- 
vious progress for eight years appears necessary, pres-nssof 
It has been stated that the eru.shing defeat ho 
experienc'd at .Milgota reduced his pos.sessions ' 
within n \ery narrow compass, hut the confusion created at 
Poona hy the murder of the Peshua enabled him to recover 
his position. In November he subjugated the principality 177J 
of Coorg, which offered a noble resistance and was .subjected 
to c.xti'iiordinary barbarity. He promised the sum of five 
rupees for each licad, and distributed the I'cward in person, 
and seven hundred heads were piled up before he ordered 
the carnage to cease. The next year ho reconquered tho 
districts of which the Mahraffas had dispossessed him, and 1774 
strengthened his authority in Malabar. Alarmed hy these 
incessant eneroaelmients, and by the support ho afforded to 
Raglioba, the regency at Poona formed an alliance against 
him with the Nizam, and the combined armies took the field 
in 177 t!; hut the generals were corrupted hy tho gold of ]77g 
Hyder, the cxjiedition proved abortive, and his power wa.s 
extended up to tho hank.s of the Kistna. Notwithstanding 
the refusal of the Madras Government to afford him aid, in 
accordance with the treaty, under tho sinister influence of 
Mahomed Ali and Sir John Lindsay, he renewed the appli- 
cation, to enable him to meet the continued hostility of the 
Mahrattas. He asked only for a supply of stores and arms, 
and a small body of troops, for which he was prepared to 

O 
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make a suitable return in money, but the Madras Council, 
who were still controlled by the nabob, resisted every over- 
ture and turned him into an irreconcilable enemy. 

Information was soon after received of the commencement 
of war between Prance and England, and Pondicherry, 
] 779 War -with which had been completely rebuilt, was captured 

after a gallant resistance of ten days. In an- 
nouncing this success to Hyder, the governor of Madras 
intimated that it was his intention to send an expedition 
against the French settlement at Mahe, a small port on the 
Captnreot Malabar coast, through which Hyder had been 
MahiS. ju t]je habit for three years of receiving supplies 
and recruits from Europe. He replied that he should sup- 
port the French garrison with all his strength, and retaliate 
any attack by invading the Carnatic ; the place was never- 
theless attacked and taken, though his colours were hoisted 
side by side with those of his French allies. While Hyder’.s 
feelings were in this state of irritation, an envoy arrived 
from Poona to request that, as he had the same reason as 
the regency to complain of the perfidy of the English, he 
would join the general confedei’acy which had been formed to 
expel them from India. The regency promised an amicable 
adjustment of all differences, the relinquishment of the 
chotU, and a confirmation of his right to all the territories 
he had acquired up to the Kistna. Their proposal was 
accepted with avidity. 

Preparations were now made on the largest scale. Hyder, 
in his seventy-eighth year, superintended every arrange- 
Hyder ment in person, and by the end of June had 
1780 burets on the equipped the most efficient force ever collected 
“ “ ■ under the banner of a native prince. It con- 
sisted of 90,000 horse and foot, a large proportion of which 
had been trained under European officers. His artillery 
consisted of a hundred guns, directed also by European 
skill and science, and his commissariat had been admirably 
organised by the Hindoo Poornea, one of the ablest of his 
officers. While this portentous cloud was advancing 
towards Madras, the Government was buried in a fatal 
security, and the Commauder-in-Chief declared that there 
was not the slightest cause for apprehension, but this illusion 
was speedily dispelled. Hyder, having completed his pre- 
parations, and proclaimed a jehad, or holy crusade, in every 
mosque and temple in Mysore, burst on the Carnatic on the 
20th of July, and his progress was mai’ked by the blaze of 
villages and towns, and the desolation of the country. He 
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appeared determined to exhaust all the resources of cruelty 
which his ferocious nature could suggest. The wretched 
inhabitants were driven with their flocks and families to 
Mysore, and those who lingered were mutilated. All the 
forts, except four, held by English lieutenants, were sur- 
rendered by the venal or dastardly ofiicers of the nabob. 

The Madras army did not exceed 8,000, of which number 
2,600 were under Colonel BailHe in Ghintoor, and it was 
not till clouds of smoke were seen in every direc- March of a.d. 

tion from St. Thomas’s Mount, nine miles from Madras jjgj 

Madras, that orders were issued to take the field. 

Sir Hector Munro moved out to Conjeveram to relieve 
Arcot, which contained the few military stores the nabob 
possessed, and which Hyder had besieged. Colonel BailHe 
was ordered to join Sir Hector with expedition, but be 
halted on the banks of the Cortilla when it was fordable, 
and the next day it was swelled by the rains, and continued 
impassable for ten days. Hyder AJi sent Tippoo with the 
flower of his army to prevent the junction, and an action was 
foughton the Gth September, in which Tippoo was so severely 
handled that ho informed his father that no impression 
could be made on the English force without reinforcements, 
while Colonel Baillie informed the general that it was no 
longer in his power to join him at Conjeveram. Instead of 
proceeding at once with his whole force. Sir Hector simply 
detached Colonel Fletcher with 1,100 men to reinforce 
Colonel Baillie. So great was the dread which Hyder 
entertained of British prowess, that he had determined, in 
case of a junction of the two forces, to raise the siege of 
Arcot and retire. Colonel Fletcher and Colonel Baillie 
moved forward till the evening of the 9th, and a short 
march would have completed their union with the main 
body, but by an act of incredible fatuity Colonel Baillie 
ordered his men to lie on their arms for the night. Hyder 
Ali, seeing no preparation for any movement on the part of 
Sir Hector, brought his whole force up against Colonel 
Baillie. He planted his guns daring the night with great 
skill, and on the morning of the 10th September the nso 
encampment was enveloped by the whole Mysore army. 

The troops fought like heroes, and the European peteatot 
force, when reduced to 300, still demanded to be naiine. 
led against (lie enemy ; but Colonel Baillie refused to 
sacrifice the lives of these brave men, and held out a flag 
of truce, when Hyder’s soldiers rushed on them and would 
have butchered the whole body but for the interference of 
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the French officers. Of eighty-six officers, seventy were 
killed or wounded, and the whole army, with all its stores, 
baggage, and equipments, was irretrievably lost. Had the 
Commander-in-Ohief moved up when the cannonade was 
first heard, Hyder, attacked on both sides, must have 
suffered a severe defeat ; but the dastardly Munro threw his 
heavy guus into the great tank or pond at Oonjeveram, 
destroyed his stores, and retreated in haste and disorder 
to Madras, liotly pursued by the enemy. 

A vessel was immediately despatched to Calcutta with 
information of the disaster. To the embarrassment of a 
Energy of War with the Mahrattas was now added that of a 
iiustmits. yvitp Hyder, w'hich had opened with the 

greatest disgrace the Jllnglisb arms had as yet suffered in 
India ; but never did the genius and resolution of Ha.stings 
appear more conspicuous than on this occasion. “All my 
“ hopes,” he wrote, “ of aggrandizing the llritish name and 
“ enlarging the interests of the Company have given instant 
“ place to the more urgent call to support the existence of 
“ both in the Carnatic ; nor did ] hesitate one minute to 
abandon my own views for such an object.” He .sus- 
pended Whitehill, the officiating governor of Madras who 
had refused to restore the Gnntoor Sircai' ; ho despatched 
every soldier that could be spared, together with fifteen lacs 
of rupees, for the exclusive use of the arm}', not to be 
fingered by the civilians; and the whole e.xpedition was 
equipped and embarked within three weeks. The veteran 
Oootc ^oote, will) had extinguished the French 

iiroceodc to )K)wer on the Coast twenty years before, con- 
.iindrae. seiited <0 take the command, and retrieve the 

honour of the Company amidst the scenes of bis early 
triumphs. Hastings also adopted the hazardous expedient, 
of stopjung the Company’s investment and devoting the 
funds to the expedition ; but even this resource was found 
insufficient, and he was obliged, for the first time in bis 
administration, to have recourse to a loan. 
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SECTION IV. 

PROCEEDINGS AT MADRAS, PROM THE DEFEAT OF COLONEL BAIL- 
LIE TO THE PEACE WITH TIPPOO, 1780-1784. 

Sir Elre Coote arrived at Madras, eight weeks after the- a.d. 
disaster of Colonel Baillie, but found the equipment of the 1781 
army so wretched, and the difficulty of obtaining Difflcaities 
supplies in a country swept by hostile cavalry Coote. 
so great, that it was ten week.s before he could make any 
movement. But his arrival raised I he di ooping spirits of 
Madras, and checked the career of Hydei', who, instead of 
driving the English, as he h.ud hojieJ, into the .sea, found 
himself confronted by his old opponent. Hydur had ob- 
tained possession of Arcot through the treachery of the 
nabob’s brahmin commandant, and was engaged in be- 
sieging Wandowash, which was defended by LieutcmantFlint 
with the same gallantry which bad been tlisplayed by Clive 
at Arcot. The ho.stile armies remained inactive for four 
months ; the English for want of provisions, and Hyder 
from a dread of encountering them. Coote then attacked 
the fortified temple of Chillumbrum, hut was repulsed, 
and Hyder was emboldened to risk a general en- Battle of 
gagement, and marching a hundred miles in two 
days and a half, attacked the English on the 1st of July at 1781 
Porto Novo ; hut aftei an engagement of six hours’ duration, 
was totally defeated, with the loss of 10,000 men, while 
the casualties on the side of Coote did not ox- 
oeed 300. The Bimgal brigade was conducted 
along the coast by Colonel Pearce with admii’able skill, and 
without a single accident, and he reached Pulioat in July. 
Hyder detached Tippoo to intercept it, and Coote marched 
150 miles to form a junction with it, which he effected on 
the 2nd of August. Hyder liad brought up the whole of his 
army to oppose his return, and taken up his position on the 
field where, exactly a twelvemonth before, Colonel Baillie’.s 
army had been exterminated, which the astrologers assured 
him was a lucky spot and a lucky day. The result of the 
battle was douhtfol, and both parties claimed the vic- 
tory by firing a salute. In the month of September there 
was a third engagement at Solingur, in which 
Hyder was completely defeated, with the loss of 
5,000 men, while only 100 fell on the side of the English. 
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Soon after the army retired into cantonments for the 
season at Madras, after a campaign in which all Hyder’s 
plans were baffled by the superior strategy of Coote, and 
Coote’s movements were crippled for want of supplies and 
equipments. 

In the brief period of seven years, two governors of 
Madras bad been dismissed by the Court of Directors ; 
one had been suspended by Hastings, and a fourtli deposed 
by his own Council. The Presidency was demoralized to 
the core by corrupt transactions with the nabob, and the 
Court of Directors resolved to place the government in 
the hands of one who was free from all local associations, 
and untainted by the general corruption. Their choice 
^ jj Lord fell on Lord Macartney, an Irish peer of great 

1781 political experience and dignified character. He 

of Madras, reached Madras in June, with the first intelli- 
gence of the war between Holland and England. Hyder 
lost no time in forming an alliance with the Dutch on the 
basis of mutual co-operation against the English. Their 
principal settlement on the Coromandel coast was Negapa- 
tam, 160 miles south of Madras, garrisoned by an army of 
6,500 men. Contrary to the advice of Sir Eyre Coote, 
Lord Macartney equipped an expedition from Tanjoreand 
Madras, which was confided to Sir Hector Munro, and 
1781 Capture of greatly strengthened by the marines and seamen. 
Negaratam. settlement was captured in November, and 

found to contain a large quantity of military stores be- 
sides two valuable investments. Two months after, Trin- 
comalee, the noblest harbour in Ceylon, was also captured 
from the Dutch. But, notwithstanding the successes of 
the year, the pressure of the war was severely felt on the 
finances of Madras. All the revenues of the Carnatic, 
which ought to have been available for its defence, were 
absorbed by the nabob and his rapacious creditors, and 
the Government was at length constrained to assume the 
entire control of the province, reserving one-sixth for the 
nabob. 


1782 


Colonel Braithwaite bad been despatched to protect Tan- 
jorefrom the ravages of Tippoo, with a detachment of 2,000 
Colonel men, almost all sepoys. The treachery of his 
Braithwaite. gnijgs betrayed him into a position where he 
came unexpectedly on Tippoo’s army of 20,000 horse and 
20,000 infantry and twenty guns ; for twenty-eight hours 
his force maintained the unequal contest without flinching, 
but was at length overpowered. “The annals of war,” 
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says the historian Mill, “ can seldom exhibit a parallel to 
“the firmness and perseverance of this little army.” This 
disaster was counterbalanced on the opposite coast by a 
sortie under Major Abingdon from Tellicherry, where he 
liad been besieged for eighteen months, and the capture 
of 1,200 prisoners with sixty pieces of cannon. Hyder’s de- 
Hyder began now to give way to despondency ; 
his French allies had not made their appearance; Hastings 
had succeeded in detaching Sindia, the Nizam, and the 
raja of Nagpore from the grand confederacy, and the Pesh- 
wa now threatened to combine with the English, and 
wrest from him all the territories he had gained between 
the Kistna and the Toombudra. Ho lamented to his 
minister his folly in having plunged into a war with the 
Company. “ The defeat of many Braithwaites and many 
” Baillies,” ho said, “ will not crush them. I may ruin 
“ their resources by land, but I cannot dry up the sea, and 
“I must bo exhausted by a war in which I gain nothing 
“by fighting.” The western coast he considered the 
weakest part of his dominions, and he determined to con- 
centrate his efl’orts in that direction. He had issued 
orders to blow up the fortifications of Arcot, and to lay 
waste the Carnatic, without leaving a vestige of human 
habitation, when these gloomy forebodings were dissi- 
pated by the arrival of the French armament. 

The French fleet was commanded by Suffrein, one of the 
greatest admirals France has produced. He met Admiral 
Hughes returning from the capture of Trinco- Nayai 
malee, and an engagement ensued which proved in'tiona. 
indecisive. Suffrein then proceeded to Porto Novo, and 
landed 2,000 French .soldiers and 1,000 disciplined Africans. 
In June, Sir Eyre Coote attempted the capture of Arnee, 
Hyder’s chief depot in the sonth, hut after an indecisive 
action under its walls, Hyder succeeded in rescuing his 
treasure and his .stores. Two other actions were in the 
meantime fought between the fleets without any practical 
result, and Suffrein having refitted his ships, sailed to the 
south. Lord Macartney had received intelligence that 
a second French force had .arrived at Galle, and he began 
to tremble for Trincomalee and Negapatam. He entreated 
Admiral Hughes to hasten to the defence of Trincomalee ; 
but he was jealous of interference, and sluggish in his 
movements, and on entering the harbour found that the 
place had capitulated four days before. The fleets now 
came again in contact, hut the result was again indecisive. 


A.D. 

1782 


178J 
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A.c. Tlvis was tLe fourth naval action of the year, which was 
1782 distiiitj'nishcd as much by the activity of the fleets as by 
the inehicicjit operations of the army. 

Admiral Hughes on his return to Jladras announced his 
intention of proceeding to Bombay to refit his vessels after 
Admiral actions. The governor represented the 

Hughes desperate condition to which the affairs of the 
toUoDibiij Conijiany would be reduced on his departure, with 

Hyder fnaster of tlie Carnatic, Bussy daily expected with 
large I'einforccinents, and the French masters of the sea and 
interco]itiiig the supjilies of grain on which Madras depended 
1782 for its subsistence. But he was deaf to every remonstrance, 
and set sail on the 15th of October. That same night the 
monsoon set in with a terrific gale; the shore was strewed 
for miles witli wrecks ; the largest vessels went down at 
their anchors, and a hundred coasting craft laden witli rico 
weri' irrecoverably lo.st. Four days after Admiral Bielvprtori 
arrii’pd in the roads from England, with a considerable fleet ; 
and liaviiig landed 4,000 troops, resisted all tlie importunity 
of the Go\ cnimont to remain fortbc jirotcetion of the coast, 
and insisted on putting to sea to join his commandei. 
Mnilriis was now subject to all tbc horrors of famine. The 
ravages of Hyder had driven the wretched inhabitants intc 
the town for shelter and subsistence, and for .some time the 
deaths amounted to 1,500 a week. Sir Eyre Coote’s sliattered 
constitution roipiirej him to retire to Bengal, and the mon- 
soon suspendi'd all military operations. 

Soon after the defeat of the Mysore army at Tellicherry 
inFebruary, (lolonei Hninberstone,who sneccededto the com- 


1782 of inand, niarehed into the heart of JMy.sore, and sat 
Hjiicr. down before Palgli.aut, one of the .strongest fort- 
resses Hydc'r pos.ses.sed, but tlie Bomba}' Council ordered him 
peremptorily to retire, Hyder lost no time in sending 
Tippoo with a contingent of French troojia to repel this in- 
vasion, vhicli might have penetrated to bis capital. He 
caino up with tlie retiring force at P.auiani, and assaulted it 
in four columns, but was driven back witli great loss, when 
ho delerniined to turn tlie attack into a blockade, while 
waiting fiir liis heavy guns. But on tlie 12th of December 
the whole of his army was seen to strike its tents, and march 
off to the eastern coast. A dromedary express had arrived 
the preceding evening witli despatches annouu.ung that 
“ the evcr-victorious spii-it of Hyder,” to use the language 
of his native biographer, “ liad taken its flight to Paradise.” 
Worn out by tlie fatigues of war, and sufl'ering from, a 
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cancer in Lis back, he sunk on the 7th of December, at the a.d. 
age of eighty, leaving behind him the reputation ol'one of 1782 
the ablest, most enterprising, and most successful princes 
in the modem history of India. 

An Asiatic army deprived of its head always bccouies a 
scene of confusion and intrigue. On this occasion the 
danger was increased by the ab.sence of Hyder’s concealment 
successor, four hundred miles away; but it was of hn. death, 
averted by the consummate prudence of Poornea, the ablest 
of his ministers. The death of Hyder was carefully con- 
cealed ; his body’ was embalmed and sent to Seringapatam, 
like a chest of valuable plunder. All orders continued to be 
issued in his name, and his closed palankeen with the usual 
retinue moved out at the tisnal hour from tho canvas 


eiiclosuro of his tent. Tijijioo, on his arrival in the camp, 
gratified the troopis by a liberal donation, and entered upon 
the possession of n kingdom with afreasureof three crorcs 
of rupees and jewels of countlo.ss value, and an army of 
100,000 men in a high state of efficiency. But tho fatality 
which had blighted tlie Madra.s Presidency I’or Cl’lccm ycar.s 
still seemed to pursue it. The departure of Sir Byre (loote 
placed the army' under the command of General Stuart, 
who w<as perverse, iusuhoj-dinale, and incapable. Lord 
Macartney urged him to t.'iko advantage of the eonsterna- 
tion in Hyder’s camp when his death was known, but he 
afiected to disbelieve tlicrc'poif, and tho golden ojiportuiiity 
of striking a decisive blow was lost. Wiili a nohler arrnv 
and a more ample commissariat than Sir Byre Coote had 
ever possessed, ho allowed .sixty day.s to pia.s.s nithout any 
effort. The anxiety which this inactivity' created wa.s 
hapjiily' relieved by the sudden di'pai-ture of 
Tip])oo for the oppo.site const. Tho alaianing- in- ° 

telligcnce he received of the progress made by the 
British force, there induced hiin, without wailing for the 
arrival of Bu.ssy, then liourly expected, to break upi bis on- 
Ciimpment and proceed in person to avert t he danger. 

Bus.sy' landed at Cuddaloro on the lOth April, and Ibund 


himself at the head of 2,300 Europeans and 5,000 sepoys ; 
but he found also to his niortilieation that Tipjioo l 

had left only 3,500 troops to co-oiurato with him. htu.iitut 
General Stuiirt, having no longer any excuse for 


delay, began bis march towards Cuddaloro with a tine 


park of ai’tillery, and an army' of 14,500 men, of wliom 


8,000 were Europeans, Notldug was wanting to the 
efficiency of this army — the largest ever yet as,sembled at 


I78S 
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the Madras Presidency — but a commander ; and the troops 
were looking with intense eagerness for their beloyed old 
chief to lead them again to victory : but Sir Byre Coote, 
who had been persuaded by Hastings to return to Madras, 
died three days after he had landed. The expedition now 
moved on to Cuddalore at the rate of three miles a day, 
and the town was invested on the 7th June. On the 13th 
Bussy made a sally, which resulted in a general action, 
and he was defeated, with the loss of thirteen guns ; but 
the victory was dearly purchased with the loss on the 
side of the English of 68 officers and 920 European soldiers. 
On the same day Suffrein made his appearance in the 
offing, and the two fleets came to an engagement, which 
was as indecisive as the former which had preceded it. Ad- 
miral Hughes proceeded to Madras to refit, and Snflrein 
reinforced Bussy with 2,400 marines and soldiers. On 
the 25th June, Bussy made a sortie, and was repulsed with 
heavy loss. But General Stuart, who had been peddling 
about Cuddalore for three weeks, had made no progress 
in the siege, while his force was daily wasting away from 
sickness, fatigue, and wounds ; and Bussy was waiting 
for the maturity of his errors to strike a decisive blow, 
which would have resulted, there can bo little doubt, in the 
disgrace and retreat of the English army, and possibly also 
in the investment and capture of Madras. From this 
danger the Company was happily saved by the arrival of 
1783 intelligence that peace had been concluded between Prance 
and England. Hostilities at once ceased, and Tippoo was 
deprived of all the aid of the French troops. General 
Stuart on his arrival at Madras was placed under arrest by 
Lord Macartney and sent to England. It was he who had 
arrested Lord Pigot with great treachery ; and the facetious 
remark of the nabob’s second son on this occasion is not 
unworthy of record ; — “ General Stuart catch one lord, and 
“ one lord catch General Stuart 1 

The abrupt departure of Tippoo to the Western coast 
was occasioned by the success of an expedition sent by the 
Expedition Bumbay Government gainst his possessions in 
from that quarter. On hearing of the death of Hyder, 

Bombay. General Matthews was despatched, contrary to 
his own better judgment, to seize Bednore on the table- 
land of Mysore. The ascent of the ghauts, which had 
been fortified at every point, presented the most formidable 
obstacles, but they were surmounted by the gallantry of 
the 42nd Highlanders. Wlien, however, the army arrived 
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in front of tbe fortress, it wa.s nnexpectedly and uncon- 
ditionally surrendered. The Mysore commander, who was 
a favourite with Hyder, but hated by his son, had obtained j, 
the sightof a letter from him to one of the officers at Bediiore, ijsj 
containing an order to deprive him of his command, and, 
if necessary, to put him to death ; and he made over the 
fortress to the general. After obtaining possession of it, 
he relaxed his vigilance, and allowed his men to disperse 
over the country in search of plunder. Tippoo hastened 
to recover it, and it was surrendered only when it had be- 
come a heap of ruins. Tippoo then descended to the siege 
of Mangalore, which forms one of the most memorable 
events of the war. The garrison, commanded by the 
valorous Colonel Campbell of the 42nd Highlanders, con- 
sisted of 700 Europeans and about 2,000 native sepoys, 
while the investing force numbered 100,000 men with 100 
guns. The privations sustained by the garrison have 
seldom been exceeded. The place was defended for nine 
months with unsurpassed fortitude, and did not Fail of 
capitulate till the defenders were reduced to 850 Mangalore, 
mere skeletons. 

While Tippoo was wasting his strength and his reputa- 
tion on this siege, which cost him half hi.s army, the 
Madras Government sent a force of 13,600 men 
across the Peninsula into the heart of tbeMy.sori' Fniinrton'!, 1783 
territory, under the command of another of the 
Company’s groat soldiers. Colonel Fullarton, who would in 
all probability have brought the war to a speedy and success- 
ful issue, if he had not been thwarted by the folly of 
the Madras authorities. After having captured the re- 
nowned fort of Palghaut and the important city of Coim- 
hatoor, he was on the point of marching on the capital, 
while the Mysore army was employed at Mangalore, when 
he received orders to 8u.sf)end all oj)eration8, and to restore 
the districts he had occupied. Lt)rd Macartney, contrary 
to the express orders of Hastings, had opened negotiations 
with Tippoo, at the very time when the Peshwa, in ac- 
cordance with the stipulations of the treaty of Salbye, was 
threatening him with hostilities if he did not come to an 
accommodation with the English. The governor of 
Madras had even offered of his own accord a suspension 
of arms till the reply was received, and the progress of 
Colonel Pullartou was according arrested. Lord Macartney 
was so ignorant of the native character as not to be aware 
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that a proposal of negotiation is more likely to render it 
abortive than successfnl. 

Tippoo treated the proposal with silent contempt for three 
months, and then sent one of his most astute officers to 
Folly of the cozeii the Madras authorities, and they were ac- 
GOTem- tually persuaded to despatch two commissioners 
ment. to his catnp at Mangalore. Tippoo was thus 
enabled to represent in every durbar that the British 
Government had sent two officers of rank from Madras to 
sue for peace. Disputes arose between the envoy of Tippoo 
and the conimissioners wliich wore referred to Madras ; and 
the Council, after reviewing their position, ordered Colonel 
Pullarton to relinquish all his conquests and retire, instead 
of directing him to push on to Seringapatam with his vic- 
torious army, and bring the war to a successful issue. 
Hastings, with his jirofound knowledge of the native charac- 
ter, reprobated the negotiation through these commissioners, 
and maintained that it ought to have been committed to 
Colonel Fullartou, and dictated under the walls of the 
ca])ital ; but he was now powerless. The Court of Directors 
had recently renewed the condemnation of his proceedings, 
and the members of his Council had conseijiioutly deserted 
him; the conduct of the negotiations wiis therefore loft 
to the Madras autIiorilit'.s, who fully maintained on this 
occasion their traditionary characteristic of imbecility. 

The commissioners were marched leisurely through the 
country, detained at every stage, and subjected to constant 
Treatment indignity. On the fall of Mangalore they were 
oftiiecom- admitted into the My.sorc camp and in.sulted by 
missioiicrs. erection of gibbets in front of their tents. 

The treaty, based on a mutual restitution of coiique.sts, was 
at length signed. All that could be said of it was that it 
Treaty cf was Hot more disgraceful than those which the 

178 1 Mniit'aiore. governor and Council of Madras had been in- 
variably making for fifteen years. It was equally injurious 
to the reputation of the Company and inimical to the in- 
terests of peace, and it entailed the necessity of another 
conflict to coiToct the arrogance with which it inspired 
Tippoo, and to wliich he gave expression in the following 
announcement ; — “ The Euglish commissioners stood with 
“ their heads uncovered and the treaty in their liand.s for 
“ two hours, using every form of flattery and supplication 
“ to induce compliance. The vakeels of Poona and Hyder- 
“ abad united in the most abject entreaties, and bis majesty, 
“ the shadow of God, was at length softened into assent.” 
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SECTION V. 

THE SUPREME COURT — CHEYT SING — THE BEGUMS— CLOSE OF 

Hastings’s administration — proceedings in England. 

To RESUME the thread of events in Bengal. The Supreme a.d 
Court, cstabli.shed m Calcutta in 1774, was intended to 1774 
protect the natives from the oppression of 
Europeans, and to give the Europe.ans the SiipreinD 
blessing of their own laws. The judges were 
commissioned to administer every branch of English law, 
and were invested with all the prerogatives of the King’s 
Bench. Parliament had thus, in its wisdom or ignorance, 
established two independent power.s in this new conquest, 
without deeming it noces.saiy to define the limits of their 
I'espcctive authoi-ity, and a collision between them became 
inevitable. The first stroke fell upon the zemindars. 

They had been accustomed to use coercion in the collec- 
tion of their rents from the ryots, who had seldom paid 
them without it. The Supreme Court was no sooner 
established tlian it began to issue writs against them at 
the suit of any ryot wlio was persuaded to sue i*’ 
them under the instigation of the attorneys who montii 
spread themselves over the country. They were dragged 
down to the Court in Calcutta, and sent to gaol if they 
were unwilling or unable to furnisli hail. Even when the 
arrest wus pronounced to have been illegal, they received 
no compensation for the expense and indigiiity to which 
they had been .subject. 

A feehng of dismay spread over the country, such as had 
not been felt for thirty years, since the invasion of the 
Mahrattas. The arrest and humiliation of the in revenue 
zemindars destroyed their credit and authority, matters, 
and enabled the ryots to evade the payment of their rent 
with impunity. If the defaulters w'crc subjected to con- 
finement, the attorneys advised them to apjily to the court 
for a writ of luihean cirjius, ivhen they were brought down 
to Calcutta and discharged. The zemindars pleaded these 
proceedings as an excuse for withholding payment of their 
dues to government, and its re’sourccs, which were then 
dependent solely on the land revenue, were jilaced in 
extreme peril. 

The criminal judicature of the country, which embraced 
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4 .D. the police of thirty millions of people, had been entrusted to 

*775 In criminal the nabob of Moorshedabad and to his judicial and 
judicature, executive officers ; but the judges of the Supreme 
Court declared that he was a phantom, a mere man of 
straw, without any right to the exercise of any authority 
whatever, and in one instance they issued a process of 
contempt against his Highness. They affirmed that the 
orders of the Provincial Courts established by Government, 
were of no more value than if they had been issued by the 
king of the fairies. They denied that the East India 
Company itself had any authority in India, beyond that of 
an ordinary commercial association, and affirmed that the 
Governor-General in Council was subject to their jurisdic- 
tion, and that it would be penal for him or any public 
officer to disobey any process they might issue. The 
judges doubtless acted conscientiously, but the whole 
fabric of Government was, nevertheless, shaken to its 
foundation, and the country was threatened with universal 
anarchy. 

1779 The aggression of the Court reached its climax in the 
Cossijurah case. A native brought ai^ action against the 
TheCossi- raja, living at a distance from Calcutta, and not 
jurah case, subject to the Court, and two sheriff's officers 
were sent with a body of eighty men armed with muskets 
and swords to execute the writ of tlie Court, and bring him 
up to Calcutta. They invaded his zenana and packed up 
his idols, but he escaped their vigilance. Hastings con- 
sidered that it was time to vindicate the authority of 
Governmeut, and afford protection to its subjects ; and 
ordered the party to be intercepted on their return, and 
liberated on their arrival in Calcutta. To prevent the 
recuiTenco of such visitations, he issued a proclamation to 
landholdei's of every degree to consider themselves exempt 
from the jurisdiction of the Supreme Court unless they had 
especially bound themselves to submit to it. The Court 
then issued a process against the Governor- General and the 
Council, which they treated with the contempt it deserved. 

Petitions were addressed to Parliament both by the 
native and the European community, praying for redress, 


Appoint- but three years elapsed before it was granted. In 
1780 ment of S}i the meantime Hastings provided a more imme- 
. impey. ^jatc remedy by offering the post of chief judge 
in the Sudder Court, the Company’s court of final appeal, 
to the Chief Jnstice, upon a salary of 7,000 rupees a mouth. 
He accepted the office, but declined any remuneration. All 
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the enoroachmentB of the Crown Court ceased at once. 
The appointment was severely censured in Leadenhall 
Street and in Parliament, and Sir Elijah Impey was 
recalled and impeached, hut honourably acquitted. The 
arrangement proved to be in a high degree beneficial to the 
interests of the country. Hastings had recently remodelled 
the judicial system, and though he placed over the civil 
courts the best men the service could furnish, they were 
necessarily without any judicial experience; and the Chief 
Justice, a lawyer of great eminence, was thus enabled to 
give form and consistency to their proceedings. With 
this object he drew up a code of regulations, clear and 
concise, and adapted to the simplicity of native habits, 
and it has formed the basis of subsequent legislation. 

The pecuniary difiiculties of this period were greater 
than had been felt for seven years. There was war with 
Hyder Ali then ravaging the Carnatic, war with 
the Mahrattas, and war with the French and 
with the Dutch. The entire expense of all military opera- 
tions fell on the treasury of Bengal — the only Presidency 
which paid. Heavy loans had been contracted ; the credit 
of Government was low, and Hastings was obliged to cast 
about him for some exceptional source of relief. By the 
political constitution of India, a feudatory was always liable 
bo a demand for extraordinary aid to meet the exigencies 
of his superioi' lord. The grandfather of Cheyt Sing, the 
raja of Benares, had, in the confusion of the times, suc- 
ceeded in carving out a little principality for himself, 
which he held of the Vizier of Oude, and which Mr. Francis 
had constrained the Vizier to transfer to the Company, 
giving the raja a sunnud, or deed, which fixed his annual 
payment at twenty-two lacs of rupees. Hastings now made 
a demand on Cheyt Sing of five lacs of rupees and a body 
of 2,000 horse to assist in protecting Behar. The Hastings'B 
requisition was strictly constitutional, and the reymaition. 
raja paid it for some time, but at length endeavoured to 
evade farther payment on the plea of poverty. Hastings 
was assured that he had amassed a crore and a half, which 
was to a great extent true, and he construed his reluc- 
tance into a crime, and determined, as he said, “ to make 
“ him pay largely for his pardon, to exact a severe vengeance 
for his delinquency, and to draw from his guilt the 
“ means of relief to the Company’s distresses.” Hastings 
had occasion to visit Benares, and the raja, anxious to 
avert his displeasure, met him on the way, and offered 


x.u. 

1780 
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i.D. him twenty lacs, but he raised his demand to fifty lacs. On 

1781 reaching the city, Hastings transmitted him a statement 
of his ofiferices, and placed him under arrest by sending 
the two companies of sepoys he had brought with him 
to mount guard on his palace. The populace rose on 
them, and, as they Inid brought no ammunition, massacred 
them all, as well as their olKcers. 

During this emi'-a/r, the raja escaped across the river, 
but the situation of the Governor-General was perilous in 
the extreme. His native force was annihilated. He was 
Escaix-of ’o a- city renowned for its turbulence, and in the 
the raja. midst of an infuriated mob ; aid lie and the thirty 
gentlemen with him bad only their own swords to trust 
to. Happily, tlie multitude, instead of attaeking Hastings 
in bis defenceless state, hastened across the river to join 
the raja. The whole province was soon in a slate of revolt, 
hut Hastiug.s never lost his solf-pos.session ; and it was at 
this critical period that he continued and completed the 
negotiations with Sindia which issued in the treaty of 
Salhye, with as much calmness as if he had been residing 
in his own garden-house in Calcutta. Equally remarkable 
was the confidence manifested by Sindia in Die destinies of 
the Oonniany, by allixing his seal to it under such circum- 
stance.s. Troops arrived rapidly from various quarters ; 
but Hastings, not cou.sidei-iiig his position tenable, made 
his escape by night through a window, and rowed down to 
Ohunar. 

The raja collected an army of 20,000 men, hut it was 
rcjioatedly defeated, and his last fortress, Bidgegurh, in 
Th.'i-aja which his treasure was deposited, was sui-reudercd 
siibJueti. by bis begums. Major Popbam, the eommander, 
1781 took advantage of an ineantious expre.s.sion in one of Hast- 
ings’s letters, and divided tlie whole of the pri/o money, 
forty laes of rupees, at once, among the oillcers and men, to 
the infinite annoyance of Hastings, who liad been calculat- 
ing on (he receipt of it to relieve his pecuniary embarrass- 
ments. This is one of those transactions in the career of 
Hastings for which it would be difficult to oiler any pallia- 
tion. Cheyt Sing was contumacious in having hesitated to 
alibi’d the necessary aid to his suzerain in a great public 
emergency ; hut the imposition of a fine of fifty lacs for de- 
murring to the payment of a tenth of that sum was a vin- 
dictive proceeding, and has always been considered a blot 
on his administration. 

The loss of the raja’s treasure was a source of deep 
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anxiety to Hastings. There were 60,000 troops in the field, 
and the treasury was empty. The arrears which plunder of 
wore due from the Vizier, however, amounted to a Begums, 
ci'ore and a half of rupees, and Hastings looked to this 
source for relief, when the Vizier waited on him at Chunar, 
and informed him that his own funds were exhausted, and 
that it was no longer possible for him to maintain the English 
troops employed in protecting his territories. He then 
alluded to the treasures of the begums, and requested per- 
mission of the Governor-General to take possession of them 
and thus discharge his obligations to the Company. At the 
same time it was asserted, but on the worthless testimony 
of Colonel Hannay, that the begums had abetted the re- 
bellion, as it was oflScially termed, of Cheyt Sing, and sup- 
plied him with troops and money. Hastings, under the 
severe pressure of circumstances, persuaded himself that 
“the begums had made war on the Company,” and he lygjj 
yielded to the earnest solicitations of the Vizier, and autho- 
rised the spoliation of the princesses. Seventy-five lacs of 
rupees were extracted from their vaults, and transmitted 
to Calcutta, but not before the two eunuchs, their 
ministers, hud been subj<'et to torture. Eor this act of 
atrocity, Hastings is no farther responsible than as it might 
be considered the result of his own injustice. To this 
treasure the begums had no legitimate title; it was the 
])roj)erty of the state and answerable for its obligations, 
but six years before, their right to it had been acknowledged 
under the seal of the Government in Calcutta, which ought 
to have been considered sacred. Hastings was so little 
conscious of the turpitude of this tran.saction that he 
ridiculed the censure which “men of virtue ” might cast on 
it. Jlut po.sterity has vindicated tJie principles of public 
morality, and although Hastings had no personal interest 
in the transaction, but was led into it by a mistaken loyalty 
to tbe ijiterests of the Company, it lia.s been the subject of 
general censure. 

These proceedings were severely condemned by the Court 1783 
of Uirector.s, and the members of his Council thereupon 
united in opposition to him, and he jnstly com- 
plained that while he was held personally respon- Hastings’ 
sible for the safety of India, his degradation had 
been proclaimed in every native court, and in the 
Council he had only a single vote. In a letter of the 20th 
.Ifarcb to the Directors, after alluding to tbe patience and 
temper with which he had submitted to the indignities heaped 
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4.D, on him during his long service, he announced his determina- 

1 784 tion to retire from the Government. He proceeded to Luck- 
now, and in compliance with the injunctions of the Court of 
Directors restored the jageers which had been sequestered 
to the begums, adjusted all accounts with the Vizier, and 
then withdrew the Resident. On his return to Calcutta 
he addressed valedictory letters to the princes and chiefs of 
India, by all of whom he was held in the highest esteem, 

1785 and embarked for England in February. 

From the king and queen Hastings met with a gracious 
reception, and even the Court of Directors greeted him 
Impeach "'ilh a courtoous address. With one exception, 
ment of the ministry likewise evinceil a very friejidly dis- 
Haatings. position towards him, and Mr. Dundas, who had 
moved the vote of censure upon him in the House of 
Commons, in terms exceptionally virulent, now pronounced 
him the “ Saviour of India.’’ But Mr. Pitt, the prime 
minister, was strongly biassed against him, and while ap- 
plauding his genius and his success refused to advise the 
king to confer any mark of distinction upon him. Burke, 
who had made Indian politics his especial study for many 
years, had contracted a feeling akin to pei’sonal animosity 
towards him, and aided by the local knowledge and the 
uriiuatolied rancour of Mr. Frauci.s, who had obtained a 
seat in Parliament, denounced his coudiiiit in the House of 

1786 Commons. Tlie House was induced to viitc; lii.s impeach- 
ment at the bar of the House of Lords on twenty-two 
charges. Of these only three were of any serious import; 
the llohilla war, the tre.atinent of Clieyt Sing, and the 
spoliation of tlu! begums ; tlio i-est were tlie mere litter 
of Mr. Francis’s malignity. The trial commenced on 

1 788 the L8th J’ebiuary, 1788, andpre.sented themo.st august spec- 
tacle which had been witnessed in England since the trial 
of the bishops, a century before. The queen, the prin- 
cesses, the Prince of Wales and his royal brothers, and the 
peers in their ermine proceeded in state to Westminster 
Hall to witness the opening of the proceedings. But the 
most memorable scene in this great drama was the galaxy 
of genius in the seats appropriated to the managers of the 
House, Pox and Burke, and Sheridan and Grey, and 
Windham, names of imperishable renown in the annals of 
the country. In the presence of this illustrious assembly 
Warren Hastings, who had given law to the princes and 
people throughout the continent of India, was arraigned 
as a culprit. The management of the trial was left with 
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the Whigs, who conducted it with ability which has never 
been surpassed, and in a spirit of animosity which has 
seldom been equalled. They applied to him the epithets 
of thief, tyrant, robber, cheat, swindler, sharper, captain 
general of iniquity and spider of hell ; and then expressed 
their regret that the Engli.sh language did not afford terras 
more adequate to the enormity of his offences. The trial 
dragged on for seven years, and ended in his complete and* 
honourable acquittal, but it cost him ten lacs of rupees, a.i>. 
and reduced him to poverty. 1796 

The most severe censor of hia administration, the jdiilo- 
sophic historian Mill, admits that “ he was beyond all 
“ question the most eminent of the chief rulers 
“ whom the Company ever employed, nor is of 
“ there any one of them who would not liave sue- 
“ cumbed under the ditlioulties he had to encounter.” Cen- 
surable a.s .some of his acts undoubtedly wore, the grandeur 
of his career is by many con.sidered a.s ca.sting his offences 
into the shade, and one of the most eminent statesman of 
the day assci'ted that “ though he was not blameless, if 
“ there was a bald place on his head, it ought to be covered 
“ with laurel.” While the king and hi.s ministers were 
losing an empire in the west, he was building up another 
in the cast. The authority of the Coiiqiany was limited 
to the valley of the Ganges wlicji he as.sumed the 
goveriiinorit. He was anxious to avoid territorial ac- 
quisitions — and, indeed, be made none — but it was the 
object of his ambition to extend the influence of the Com- 
pany to every court in India, and to render it the yiararnount 
power on the continent ; and this object he fully accom- 
plished, in the midst of unexampled difficulties. At the 
time of his retirement the Company was recognised as the 
most substantial and important power in India, whose favour 
was courted and whose hostility xvas dreaded equally b}’ 
Tippoo, the Nizam, and the five Maliratta princes. No 
British ruler, moreover, has ever secured to an equal 
extent, not merely the homage but the warm attachment 
of the people under his government, by whom, after the 
lapse of a century, the name of “ Hustin Sahib ” is still 
pronounced with a feeling of veneration. 

In February 1781, the petitions of the inhabitants 
of Calcutta against the encroachments of the Supreme 
Court were presented to the House and iicrortaot 
referred to a select committee, of which Mr. <3““mittee8. 
Burke was the life and soul, and which presented 

p 2 
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twelve able reports. On the receipt of intelligence of 

A.D. Hyder AH’s irruption into the Carnatic, a secret com- 

1782 mittee was appointed, of which Mr. Dundas was chairman. 
On the presentation of the report, he denounced the conduct 
of Hasting.s and the governors of Madras andBombay, and 
moved tlie recall of Hastings from Bengal, and Hornby 
from Bombay, for having acted in a manner repugnant to 

•the honour and policy of the nation, and brought calamities 
on India, and enormous expenses on the Company. The 
House voted the recall of Hastings, and the Court of 
Directors responded to it ; but the Court of Proprietors, 
which, at this time, comprised men of higher standing and 
of greater eminence than the superior Court, passed a vote 
of thanks to Hastings for his eminent services. The 
pecuniary embaiTassment occasioned by the expensive wars 
waged in India constrained the Company to apply to 
Parliament for the loan of a crore of rujieos, which was 
not refused, but it weakened still farther their position, 
which had been seriously damaged by the unfavourable 
reports of the two committees, and there was a general 
outcry for remodelling the Government of India. 

Mr. Fox, then at the head of the coalition ministry, 
accordingly introduced his famous India bill, which had 

1783 Fox’ 8 India been drafted hy his colleague Mr. Burke. It 

Bill. provided that all the powers of Government 

should be transferred for four years from the Company to 
a Board consisting of seven Commissioners, to be nomi- 
nated in the first instance by Parliament, and sub8c(]uently 
by the Crown, while the trade was to be managed by nine 
assistant Directors. The patronage of the India House 
was at the time estimated at two crores of rupees a year, 
and it was maintained that the transfer of it to the minis- 
try would be fatal to the constitution. The Court of 
Directors, threatened with extinction, filled the town 
with complaints of the violation of chartered rights, and 
inflamed the public mind by a cai-icature representing 
Mr. Pox us Carlo Khan, mounted on an elephant and 
assailing the India House ; but the bill passed the House 
of Commons by a majority of two to one. The king 
had been persuaded that it would take the crown from 
his head and place it on the brows of Mr. Pox, and by the 
exercise of an unconstitutional influence, he induced the 
House of Lords to throw it out, and he lost no time in 
dismissing the ministry. 

Mr. Pitt, then in his twenty-fourth year, was placed at 
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tho head of the new administration, and brought in 
another India bill, which provided for the appoint- pitt’s India 
ment of a Board of Commissioners by the Crown, 
with power “ to check, superintend, and control all the 
“ acts, operations and concerns,” connected with the civil 
and military government and revenues of India. A secret 
committee, consisting of the chairman, deputy chairman, 
and the senior member of the Coui't of Directors was to 
act in subordination to the Commissioners, and control all 
correspondence of any importance ; and twenty-one of the 
Directors were thu.s excluded from all influence in tho 
administration of India. Mr. Fox’s bill annihilated the 
Company, but, under Mr. Pitt’s bill they retained their 
golden patronage and tlicir .social position and tlie trap- 
pings of dignity, but the substantial power of Government 
was transferred to the Crown. The Proprietors, who had 
recently set the House of Commons at defiance in the 
matter of Ha.slings’ recall, were restricted from interfering 
with any of tho decisions of the Board of Commissioners, 
usually dononiiiiatcd the Board of Control, and, though 
they retained the empty privilege, of debate, were induced 
to a state of political insignificance. It was, moreover, 
resolved that “ to pursue schemes of conquest and acqui- 
“ sition of territory was contrary to the wish, tho honour, 
“ and the policy of the British nation but this renewed 
attempt to stop the growth of tho British empire in India 
only aflbrdcd another exemplification of Ibo vanity of 
human wishes. 

Mr. Dundas was appointed President of tho Board of 
Control, and one of the first (piestions which camo before 
him related to the debts of the nabob of Arcot. xiic Nabob 
For many years be bad been living on loans ob- 
tained at an exorbitant premium and usurious 
interest, for which be gave assignments on the districts of 
the Carnatic. When his court was removed from Arcot 
to Madras, the town became the focus of intrigue and 
fraud. All classes, both in and out of the service, not ex- 
cepting the members of Council, embarked in the traffic of 
loans, which became the shortest road to fortune. Every- 
one was eager to obta n access to the pagoda-tree, as it 
was called, tlien in full bloom. Hastings, on taking over 
the revenues of the Carnatic to support the war with 
Hyder, was anxious to deal summarily with this incubus 
on its resources, and proposed to deduct a fourth from the 
principal, to consolidate it with the interest to a fixed date. 
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and pay ofi' tlie amount by instalments. But the creditors 
would not listen to any proposal to cut the tree down. 

Mr. Pitt’s India bill made provision fur the investiga- 
tion of these claims preparatory to their liquidation^ and 
Mr.Dundae^ tho Court of Directors entered on the duty with 
Sar^'pro- great alacrity, but Mr. Dundas removed the case 
1784 ccwdinff--. out of their hands, and determined to pay off the 
debts without onfjniiy. The jirinces of India had already 
discovered that the most effectual mode of counteracting 
tho Government of India, both in England and abroad, 
was to subsidize members of Pailiament. Tho nabob of 
Arcot adopted this expedient on a magnificent scale. Paul 
Benfiold was sent to London with large funds, established 
an office in Westminster for the pureliase of boroughs, and 
in the general election of 1783, made no fewer than eight 
members of Parliament, whose votes were placed at the 
disposal of the ministry. It was to this Parliamentary 
influence that the anomalous proceedings of Mr. Dundaswere 
generally attributed, by which Paul lleidiold secured the 
undisturbed enjoyment of a sum little short of sixty lacs 
of rupees. Thu heaviest class of the loans was fixed, with 
interest, at two croi'cs and a quartci’, but it cost the Com- 
pany live crores before it was paid off. 

Mr. Fox’s Indian Bill made it penal for any ser vant of 
the Company, civil or military, to engage in money ti ansac- 
I'abnoatioii tions with any native prince, but no such clause 
oinewloain wa.s inserted in Mr. Pitt’s bill, and the nabob 
and his friend.s embarked in the fabrication of fresh loans 
while the liquidation of the old loans was in progress, and 
on the paynnent of the last pagoda brought forward new 
1806 demand, s, to the incredible amount of thirty erores of 
rupees. Parliament was now resolved that they should be 
subjeet to a severe scrutiny, and a board of Commissioners 
was appointed at Aladras to investigate them, and another 
board in London to receive appeals. Their labours 
extended over fifty y'cars, and cost India a crore of rupees, 
but they reduced the claims from thirty-two crores • of 
rupees to about two and a half. Mr. Dundas’.s proceedings 
Ravennegoi regarding the revenues of the Carnatic were 
1786 tiveCarnatic. equally disastrous. The nabob bad received a 
larger income from them while they were under the 
management of the Company than when administered 
by his own 'officers, but those officers and his creditors 
lost the opportunity of plunder, and induced him to 
become importunate for the restoration of the country. 
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Contrary to the advice of the Court of Directors, Mr. 
Dundas ordered the districts to be given back to the nabob, 
that is, to his creditors, who began again to reap a rich 
harvest, while the Madras Presidency, with an army seven 
months in arrears, was reduced to a state bordering on 
bankruptcy. 


CHAPTER VII. 


SECTION I. 

ADMINISTRATION OF LORD CORNWALLIS — MTSORIi WAR. 

On the dejuii'hii'c of Hastings, Mr. Macphcrson, the senior a.d 
member of Council succeeded temporarily to the Govern- 1785 
ment. Ho had originally gone out to India as ur. Mac. 
purser of one of the Company’s vessels, but 
attached himself to the nabob of the Carnatic GoTonor. 
and returned to England as his agent, and 
through the influence of the Duke of Grafton, who highly 
aj)pi'ociatcd his abilities, was appointed to the Madras 
civil service, i'rom which he was subsequently promoted 
to the Bengal Council. The great merit of his brief 
administration, whicli lasted only twenty-two months, lay 
in ]jis economical reforms which resulted in the laudable 
reduction of a crore and a half of annual expenditure. 

I’he Government of the Company’s possessions since the 
battle of Plas.sy had hitherto been given to one of the 
officers on their own establishment in India, 
but it was found that whatever advantage wains 1788 
might be derived from his local knowledge and 
experience was counterbalanced by the trammels 
of local associations, and the difficulty of exercising 
a due control over those who had once been his equals. 

The ministry determined, therefore, to select for the office 
of Governor-General a nobleman of high character, nn- 
fettered by any Indian ties of friendship or relationship. Lord 
Macartney, the governor of Madras, was chosen for the ap- 
pointment, but he disgusted Mr. Dundas by endeavouring 
to make terms with the ministry, and Lord Cornwallis was 
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A.D. nominated in his stead, and he assumed charge of the 
1786 Government in September, 1786. And thus, by the 
singular caprice of events, the man who had surrendered a 
British army to Washington at York Town, which entailed 
the loss of America, was appointed to govern India, while 
the man who had saved India under the most arduous 
circumstances was subjected to a prosecution for high 
crimes and misdemeanours. 

The Government of Lord Cornwallis commenced under 
the most auspicious circumstances. Hastings’s adminis- 
tration had been crippled by the chronic oppo- 
sition of the home authorities at the India House 
waiiia’fl and Downing Street. Lord Cornwallis enjoyed 
poBibon. entire confidence of Mr. Pitt, and of the 

Board of Control, to which the Directors were subordinate, 
and of which his friend Mr. Dundas was President. Tin; 
office of Commander-in-Chief was likewise united with that 
of Governor-General, and Lord Cornwallis was thus enabled 
to control all the military arrangements and expenditure. 
Hastings had only a single voice in the Council, while his 
successor was invested with the power of overruling the 
votes of his colleagues whenever he doomed it necessary. 
The Court of Directors had been in the habit of nominating 
theii' friends and relatives to the most lucrative appoint, 
ments in India, and the influence of this independent 
connection greatly fettered the authority of government, 
and fostered and protected abuses. Hastings had protested 
against it, hut he had not sufficient official strength to secui’e 
success; Lord Cornwallis, on the other hand, was strong 
in the support of Mr, Pitt and Mr. Dundas, and tbi-eatened 
to resign the Government unless it was discontinued ; 
It is not, therefore, a matter of surprise that the arrival of 
Lord Cornwallis should have quenched the spirit of faction 
and intrigue, and given a higher tone to the Government. 

The first three years of his administration were occupied 
1786 in the reform of abuses, which were to be traced mainly to 
1^89 i-ord Tom vicious and traditional policy of the Court of 

wniiis'b Directors of giving small salaries, and allowing 
rotorma.™* indefinite perquisites. The salaries came from 
their own treasury, but the perquisites from 
the pockets of the people. Every man, as Lord Corn- 
wallis remarked, who returned to England rich was deemed a 
rogue, and every man who went home poor a fool. 
He found the system of peculation in full vigour. The 
treasurer was lending the public funds at twelve per cent. 
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The Cominander-in-Chief had given two of his favourites 
the lucrative commission of raising two regiments, but 
while they drew full allowances for the men, the regiments 
existed only on paper. The collectors of the land revenue, 
who wore also armed with the power of magistrates, 
monopolised the trade of the district under fictitious names, 
and amassed fortunes. The post of political Resident at the 
court of the raja of Benares was considered worth four lacs 
of rupees a year, while the salary attached to it did not 
exceed a thousand rupees a month. 

Lord Cornwallis .set himself to fhe task of reforming x.n. 
these abuses with unflinching vigour. He hunted out 1788 
frauds in every corner, put a period to jobbing corn- 
agencies, and exorbitant contracts. He refused wiiUis’ssteni 
to allow men of power and influence at homo to 
quarter then- friend.s and kindred, and sometimes their 
victims at the gambling- table, on Indian appointments, and 
he had the courage to decline the recommendations of the 
Ih'ince of Wales, “who,” he rvrotc, “was always pressing 
“ some infamous and unjnstifiahlc job upon him ; ” but it 
was not till he had convinced the Court of Directors of t!io 
truth wliich Olive and Hastings had in vain pressed on 
them, that “ it wa.s not good economy to put men into 
“ places of the greatest confidence, where they have it in 
“their power to make fortnne.s in a few months, without 
“ giving them ade([uate salaries,” that the jmritication of 
the public service became ))racticablc. It has continued to 
improve ever since, notwithstanding the growth of the 
empire, and the Indian service now j)ro.sent.s an example 
of administrative integrity which has seldom, if ever, been 
equalled. 

fl'he Vizier lost no time in renewing the request he 178# 
had not ceased for years to make, to bo relieved trom 
the expense of the Company’s troops stationed The affairs 
in his dominions for their protection, but the 
rapid increase of Sindia’s encroachments in Hindo.stan, 
and the growing power of the Sikhs, convinced Lord Corn- 
wallis that the troops could not be withdrawn without 
great risk, but he reduced the charge by one third. The 
Vizier was likewise delivered from the pressure of the 
European harpies, who, under the predominance of British 
influence, had long been preying on him, one of whom, 
Colonel Hannay, had amassed a fortune of thirty lacs in 
a few years. He likewise conferred an inestimable boon 
on him by peremptorily refusing to recognise the claims of 
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any of his private creditors, whether European or native, 
and thus saved him from the fate of the nabob of Arcot. 
But he did not fail to remonstrate with him, though in 
vain, on tho abuses of his administration. The only con- 
cern of the Vi/.ier was to obtain the means of personal 
gratification, and hence the zemindar was allowed to 
squeeze the ryot and the ministers to squeeze the zemin- 
dar, and he squeezed tho ministers and public officers when 
they were sufficiently gorged with yrlunder, and squan- 
dered the money in boundless di.ssipation. 

By the treaty \v ith the Nizam, the Gniitoor Sircar was 
assigned fntheC'ompaiiyaftertlicdeath ofhis broth or Basal ut 
Th.'Oriitoor .lung. He died in 1782, but the Nizam steadily 
SiiTiir. evaded tho surrender of it, and Lord Cormvallis, 
A.a. when taking ieaveof the Directors, was directed peremptorily 
■<88 to demand it. In 1788, be drew a body of troops to the 
frontier', and instructed tho Resident to claim tho full 
exocntion of the treaty. To his great surprise, the Nizam 
at once acceded to his wtshes, but he also exjrressod his 
eorifidenee that tire Coritparty’s Government would uith 
equal alacrity fulfil the obligations to which they were 
bound by the other articles of tire treaty ; which were, to 
assist him with two battalions of troops, and six pieces of 
artillery whenever he should r'equire tlieir servreos, and 
to reduee and transfer to him the province of the Carnatic 
Balaglniid, tlion usrirped hy Hyder Naik. With his usual 
duplicity ho despatched au envoy simultaneously to Tippoo 
to pr-opose ari idlianeo for the extirpation of tho English. 
TijrjriKr r-eadily ornhi’aced the proposal, and demanded the 
hand of one of the Hyderabad princesse.s, but the Tartar 
blood of the soir rtf Cheeti Killicb boiled at the idea of a 
matrimonial alliance with the .son of a naik, or hctid corr- 
stable, and the negotiation wa.s broken off. 

Lord Cornwidlis was disconcerted by this manoeuvre. 
Since the unfortunate treaty of 17G8, the Company’s 
I, out Coin- Government bad twice acknowledged Hyder and 
prudJiit'"' Tippoo as the lawful sovereigns of this pro- 
tettei. vince, and to furnish the Nizam with the English 
brigade he desired would lead to dangerous complications ; 
on the other hand, it was important to prevent his throw- 
ing himself into the arms of Tippoo. To meet the diffi- 
1789 culty. Lord Cornwallis addressed an official letter to him, 
engaging to transfer the province if it should come into 
the possession of the Company with the aid of his troops, 
and likewise to furnish him with the brigade on condition 
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that it should not be employed against any of the allies of the 
Company, a list of whom, which did not include the name a.d 
of Tippoo, was subjoined. Tippoo wa.s naturally irritated 1789 
to find that the dismemberment of hi.s dominions was 
within the contemplation of the Governor- General, and that 
he was prepared to place a British force at the disposal of 
the Nizam, with liberty to employ it against him. That 
this communication was liighly injudicious will not bo 
t[uestioue<l ; but it is idle to attribute the war with Tippoo 
six months after to its influence, inasmuch as he had fitted 
out an expedition against the raja of Travancoro six 
months before the date of it. 

The little principality of Travancore, at the sontlicrn ex- 
tremity of the Mtdabar coast, had been placed under British 
jirotection by the treaty of iMangalorc. Tiyjpoo, 
who had long coveted the possession of it, had boon aniith™ 
for some time assembling an army to invade it, and MikIih* 
the raja, to .strengthen his dofence.s, had pureha.scd 
(wo towns in ilio neighbourhood of the Dutch. Tippoo 
demanded the isarrcndor of them on the plea that they 
belonged to his vassal, the raja of Cochin, The raja 
appealed to Lord Coniwalli.s, who directed the aut)iontio.s 
at iMadras to inform both him and Tippoo that if the Dutch 
had really held independent and nnreserved ])i>ssos.sion of 
these plaees, the raja was to be supported in retaining 
them, Mr. Holland, the governor of Madra.s, moreunprin- 
eijiled than any of his predecessors, not otdy withheld this 
eommnuication from Tippoo, hut endeavoured to e.xtort a 
lac of pagodas for himself from the raja as tho condition 
of supporting him. The army on the Coa,st was likewise 
kept in an inefficient state, and the pay of the troops was 
allowed to fall into arrears, while, in direct violation of tbe 
orders of Ijord Cornwallis, the jmblic revenues were appro- 
priated to the payment of the creditors of the nabob, of 
whom be was one of tbe principal. Tippoo suddenly 
attacked tbe “ lines of Travancore,” as they were termed, 173? 
— tbe defensive wall the raja bad erected — and was re- 
pulsed with tbe loss of 2,000 men, npon which ho ordered 
up a battering train from Seringapatam, and reinforcements 
from every' quarter. This wanton attack of an ally was an 
unequivocal declaration of war against the Company', but 
Holland proposed a pacific adjustment of the question to 
Tippoo, and soon after deserted his post and embarked 
for England. 

Lord Cornwallis considered it essential to our honour to 
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defend an ally, and to take up the gauntlet which Tippoo 
Lorii Corn- thrown down. It was not a time for potter- 
alliances ingover Acts of Parliament, and he proceeded at 
once to offer alliances, offensive and defensive, to 
the two native powers in the Deccan, the Nizam and the 
1790 Peshwa, which their hatit'd and ilread of Tipjioo led them to 
accept witii great alacrity. A tripartite treaty was concluded 
which provided that they should simultaneously attack 
Tippoo’s dominions, and join the British army with 10,000 
horse, if required, for whose services they were to ho reim- 
bursed, and that the Mysore territories and forts conquered 
by their united arms should be equally ilivided among them. 

General Medows, an officer of acknowledged ability, had 
arrived at Madra.s as governor and Commander in Chief, 
and Lord Coruwalli.s entrusted the conduct of the 
mTi 1 o™ 8 ’b campaign to him. The deficiency of fhe com- 
abiiuvo missariat, owing to the jirofligate neglect of 
camijnign. retarded the dejiarture of the army for 

several months, but the General wa.s enabled to mnrch from 
Trichinopoly on the 2()th of May, at the head of a force of 
15,000 men. Coimbatoor was captured in July, and Palghat 
1790 and Dindigul, both deemed impregnable, in September, but 
the force was injudiciously sejiaiuted, and Tipjioo, by a 
masterly niovenicut, interposed between the divisions, one 
of which suffered heavy loss both in mem and guns. When 
the war became inevitable Lord Cornwallis adojited the 
hold plan of Hastings, and de.spatchod a largo expedition to 
Madras along the coast where we laid no allies ; and, not- 
withstanding the able dispositions of I’ippoo to prevent its 
junction with the Madras army, it was effected without a 
conflict. Tippoo then proceeded southward, closely fol- 
lowed by General Medows, but these matches and counter- 
marches, which were without result, subjected the troops 
to severe fatigue, and weakened their confidonco in the 
General. The campaign pntved abortive, and Lord Corn- 
wallis determined to take tlie command of the army into 
his own hands. 

He arrived at Madras on the 12th December and made 
the most vigorous preparations to take the field. Meanwhile, 
Second Tippoo proceeded to the north, and having ravaged 
campaign, Carnatic, marched .south to Pondicherry, and 

despatched a mi.ssion to Paris, to Louis XVI., soliciting the 
aid of G,000 troops, for whom he would make suitable pro- 
vision. The unhappy king was then in the vortex of the 
lievolution, and replied : “ This resembles the affair of 
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“ America, of which I never think without regret. My 
“ youth was taken advantage of at that time, and we are 
“ sufiering for it now ; the lesson is too severe to be for- 
“ gotten.” The army was assembled nt Vellore, on the 
11th February, and marched without any opposition to a.ie 
B angalore, which capitulated on the 21st, but not before 1791 
Tippoo had succeeded, by forced marches, in removing his 
seraglio and hi.s treasure. The Nizam’s contingent of 
10,000 horse was assembled at Hyderabad in the preceding 
year, but did not enter Tippoo’s dominions till it was 
certain that he had marched southward, and that there 
was no risk of encountering him. In 1791, they hastened 
to join Lord Cornwallis’.s camp as .soon as they heard 
that Bfingalore had capitulated ; hut there was neither 
discipline nor valour in their ranks, and the flaunting 
cavaliers wore unable to protect tbeii-own foraging parties, 
and soon ceased to move beyond the English pickets. 
Lord Cornwallis was now in full march on Seringapatara, 
and Tippoo determined to try the result of a battle. It 
was fought at Arikera, and he sustained a total Battle ol 
defeat. From the summit of the lull, where the Anktra. 
last shot was fired, the eastern face of the capital greeted 
the eyes of tliC! victors ; but here, to their deep chagrin, 
the campaign terminated. For several weeks the array 
had been suffering the extremity of want. The stores, 
scanty when thy army began its march, were rapidly ex- 
hausted ; Tippoo’s light horse intercepted all .supplies, and 
created a desert round the cam)). On the 20th May the 
artillery officer.s I'cported that the bullocks wore reduced 
to such a state that they could no longer drag the heavy 
guns, and Loi-d Cornwallis Avas convinced that the safety 
of the arn)y d('pendcd on an immediate retreat. General 
Abercromby, who had been sent with a force from Bombay 
to cooperate with Lord Cornwallis from the western coast, 
had arrived within forty miles of the capital, but was 
directed on the 2l8t May to destroy a portion of his siege 
guns and bury the rest and retire to the coast. The next 
day Lord Cornwallis destroyed his own battering train and 
began his melancholy return to Madras. 

By the coalition treaty, signed on thelst June, theregency 
at Poona engaged to furnish 10,000 troops to operate against 
Tippoo, but the minister, Nana Furnavese, still xhe Mah- 
allowed his envoys to remain at the court, in tho army, 
hope — which he did not conceal — that, at the eleventh 
hour, Tippoo might be induced to purchase his neutrality by 
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a concession of territory. When this expectation vanished 
and the Mahratta force took the field, it became evident 
that the primary object of the Nana was to use the British 
artillery in recovering the fortresses which Tippoo had 
wrested from the Mahrattas, and six months were occupied 
in the siege of Dharwar. Hence, in the first campaign 
of 1790, the Peshwa’s force rendered no assistance what- 
ever. In the campaign of 1791 it joined the army of 
Lord Cornwallis only on the first day of the retreat. If 
he had received any intimation of its approach, the result 
of the campaign miglit have been difl'erent; bnt his intelli- 
gence department was dcploi-able, while Tippoo's admirable 
establishment of scouts intercepted all communication. The 
bazaar of the Mahratta army, i-ich with the spoils of India, 
prc.sented a singular contrast to the ])overty of the English 
camp, and the provisions they brouglit, though sold at an 
e.xorbitant price, proved a sea.son!ible relief to tlio famishing 
English soldiers. The Mahratta sirdar.s, who had been 
enriching tliemselves by pillage from the day they took 
the field, set up a plea of poverty, and demanded an 
advance of fourteen lacs of ru)>ee.s, which Lord Cmuiwallis 
was constrained to make to prevent the transfer of their 
alliance to Tippoo. It was on this occasion that he followed 
the example of Hasting.s, and took the funds provided for 
the Company’s investment out of the holds of their ships. 

On his return to Madi'as Lord Oornw.illis employed the 
A.D. army in the conquest of the Baramahal and the capture oi' 
I'lepanitions ^^*0 fortrcs.se8 With which the country was 
forth!' third studded. Nothing filled the native pnnccs with 
campait'n. gf jnjlitary power of the Company, 

as the ease and rapidity with which sucit forts as Kist- 
nagbery, Nundidroog, Savandroog, and others that were 
deemed impregnable, were captured, while they considered 
themselves fortunate if forts of inferior strength were 
1792 taken after a siege of six months. Early in January Lord 
Cornwallis took the field with a convoy surjiassing in 
magnitude anything which had been seen before, and wliich 
led Tipjioo to exclaim : “ It is not what I see of the 
“ resources of the English that 1 dread, as what I do not 
“ see ” The army consisted of 22,000 men and eighty-six 
field pieces and siege guns. It was augmented, but by no 
means strengthened, by about 8,000 of the Nizam’s troops, 
more showy than serviceable, and a small contingent of 
Mahrattahorse. On the StliFebruary the whole force reached 
a position which commanded a view of Scringapatam, 
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A.D. 

situated on an island of the Cauvery, protected by three 1792 
lines of defence mounting three hundred guns, and sur- 
rounded by a hedge of thorny plants absolutely impervious 
to man or beast. Tippoo’s army was encamped on the 
northern bank of the stream, in a strongly fortified position, 
which Lord Cornwallis reconnoitred on the 6th, and 
determined to storm the same night. The generals of the 
allies were lost in astonishment when they heard that the 
English commander had gone out “ like an ordinary 
“ captain,” in a dark night without guns, to assail these 
formidable linos The conflict, which was carried on 
throughout the night, terminated in the capture of all 
Tippoo’s redoubts, and the establishment of the British 
force in the island itself. Soon after Lord Cornwallis was 
strengthened by the junction of GenCT-al Abcrcromby’s 
force of 6,000 men from Bombay, and the opcration.s were 
pushed on with such vigour that Ti[>poo was assuT’cd by 
his principal officcr.s that no dependence could any longer 
be placed on liis troops, and that lie had nothing left but 
submission. Threatened as he was with the loss of his 
kingdom he accepted the severe terms dictated by Lord 
Cornwallis : — that he should surrender half his dominions, 
pay a war indemnity of three crorcs, and give up two of 
ins sons as hostages. The generals of the Peshwa and the 
Nizam left the negotiations entirely with the English 
plenipotentiary ; but after they had been completed, the 
Mahratta commander put in a demand of sixty laes for 
himself and the Nizam’s general, as a “reasonable rernuncr- 
“ atioii for their labours in the negotiations,” but consimtcd 
to its reduction by one half. From documents found at 
Seringapaiamwhenit was captured six years later, it appears 
that the generals of both the allies were all the time engaged 
in a clandestine correspondence with Tip])oo, the jierfidious 
object of which was happily defeated by the prompt move- 
ments of Lord Cornwallis and tlie early completion of the 
treaty. 'The coalition treaty provided tliat the territories 
and fortresses conquered by their united exertions should 
be equally divided among the tliroe signataries. The 
Mahrattas had given no assistance in the war ; indeed, 
their main body did not join the English camp until a 
fortnight after the treaty had been signed. The Nizam’s 
force had done nothing but consume food and forage ; but 
Lord Cornwallis determined to adhere with scrupulous 
fidelity to the original compact, and made over a third of 
the indemnity, as well as of the territory, to each of his 
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Aj). confederates, annexing only one third, of the annual value 

1792 of forty lacs of rupees, to the Company’s territories. 

This was the first acquisition of territory after it had 
been resolved to prevent it by Act of Parliament. Mr. 

Pitt, when introducing his Bill in 1784, stated 
the'^wt™ principal object was to prevent 

ofthoem- the governor of Bengal from being ambitious, 
and bent on conquest ; but, though the dread of 
territorial expansion was the bugbear of the day, and 
continued to haunt the India House and Downing Street 
till we had absorbed all India, the tendency of our policy 
for tweutj years had lain in an oppo.site direction. Clive 
had given back the kingdom of Oude in 1765, when it was 
forfeited by the issue of the war, and he denounced 
any attempt to extend our dominions beyond the Curum- 
nussa. Hastings was at one time prepared to relin- 
quish the Northeni Sircars; Lord Cornwallis, soon after he 
assumed the Government expressed his wish to withdraw 
from the Malabar coast, and reduce Bombay to the posi- 
tion of a factory ; and Lord Sholburn, when prime 
minister in 1782. ju’oposcd to abandon Madras, and give 
up everythiiig but Bengal and Bombay. If the size of the 
Indian empiie had depended on the wishes or the policy 
of the public authorities of the day, it would have been 
corapri.scd within very narrow limits. 

The increase of theCoinpany’s dominions in India, which 
was reprobated by tlic Court of Directors, by Parliament 
Cau.se of the and by the ministry, arose from the jrrogress of 
growth. circumstances over which none of tho.se authori- 
ties had any control. From time immemorial, aggression 
had been the vital principle of all native states. Twenty- 
five centuries before, the father of Hindoo legislation had 
placed conquest among the foremost of royal virtues. 
“ What the king has not got,” said Munoo, “ let him 
“ strive to gain by military strength and it was a precept 
never disregarded. The Mahomedan.s adopted this stand- 
ing rule, not only in reference to infidel princes, but to 
those of their own creed. Every new dynasty proceeded 
to attack and appropriate the dominions of its neighbours. 
Daring the eighteenth century, the political cauldron in 
India had been .seething with more than ordinary violence. 
The four chief powers of the period, Tippoo, the Nizam, 
the Peshwa and Sindia, who, had been established within 
the previous sixty years, were maintained in vigour by 
the impulse of aggressiveness. Scarcely a year had passed 
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without an invasion of the rights of some prince in Hindo- ^ 
stan or the Deccan. It was in this state of things that the 1792 
Company appeared on the scene, and took up arms for the 
defence of their factories, and by the superior discipline and 
valour of their troops became a first-rate military power, and 
consequently an object of jealousy and dread to the belli- 
gerent princes of India. It was the restlessness and en- 
croachment of the native princes, and not the ambition of 
English rulers, that gave rise to nearly all the wars in 
which they were engaged. The slightest symptom of 
weakness, and too frequently the appearance of moderation, 
became the signal for hostility; and when the aggression 
was subdued it appeared the dictate of prudence to prevent 
the repetition of it by reducing the resources of the ag- 
gressor, and depriving him of some portion of his territory. 

And thus has the British empire in India been gradually 
extended by a mysterious and inexorable necessity, which 
has overpowered not only the opposition of the India 
House and the mini.stry, and the denunciations of English 
patriots, but the omnipotence of Parliament. The House 
of Commons ratified all the proceedings of Lord Corn- 
wallis, not excepting oven the acqui.sition of territory, 
and the king conferred on him the dignity of a marquis. 

The precedent has been scrupulously followed ever since, 
and every Governor-General who has enlarged the British 
dominions in India has received the thanks of Parliament 
and been decorated with honours by the Crown. 


SECTION II. 

LORD COKHVVALLls’S ADMINISTRATION REVBNUK AND JUDICIAT, 

KEFOHMS PROGRESS OP SINDIA 

The brilliant success of the Mysore war reflected great 
credit on Lord Cornwallis ; but the permanent reputatien 
of his administration rests on his revenue and Revenuo 
judicial reforms. The changes which had been reforms 
so repeatedly made in the revenue arrangements during the 
thirty years of our rule were found to have been equally 
detrimental to the welfare of the ryots and the interests 
of the state, and Lord Cornwallis, soon after his arrival, 
afflrmed that agriculture and internal commerce were in a 
state of rapid decay, and that no class appeared to flourish 

<2 
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but the money-lenders. The Court of Directors felt the 
necessity of adopting some decisive policy to arrest the pro- 
gress of ruin, and accordingly framed their memorable letter 
A.D. of the 12th April , the salient points of which were, that the 
1786 settlement should bo made with the old zemindars, and not 
with farmers or with temjiorary renters, — on the ground of 
fiscal expediency, and not as a matter of right, — and for a 
period of ten years, and cv’entually', if it \va.s found to work 
well, in perpetuity. Lord Cornwallis employed three years 
in endeavouring to acquire information on the subject to 
serve as the basis of a settlement. The fee simple of the 
land had always boon considered as belonging to the 
sovereign, but the Court of 1 hrectoi's, acting on a generous 
and enlig'htened policy, deteriidncd to confer it on the 
zemindars, and thu.s give them a permanent interest in the 
soil. The laud thu.s became real property, and a large and 
opulent clas.s of landholdei’.s wa.s thereby created. Tlie 
relationship between the zemindar and the ryot was an 
important question, and involved in great per])]oxity, which 
has not yet been removed. The zemindar had always 
squeezed out of the ryot every farthing that could he 
realised, leaving hinu little beyond a rug and a hovel, 
Mr. Shore, who superintended the settlement, the ablest 
revcmio officer in India, was of opinion that some deci.sive 
provision should he made to cn.sui'c an equitable adjust- 
ment of the demand.s of the zemindar, hut, unfortunately, 
the regulations pas.sed to protect the ryot from extortion 
were indcHiiite and inadequate. He was, indeed, permitted 
to resort to law, but to expect that a ]k)oi' cultivator could 
appeal to tlie courts against a rich and powerful landlord 
was an absurdity. This defect was unque.stionably a blot 
in the settlement, which, in other respects, was benevolent, 
if not beneficent. 

After the settlement had been completed, the important 
question arose whether it should be decennial or permanent. 

179‘J Lord Coniwallis maintained that a fixed and un- 

The ])criua- 

nint settif- alterable settlement was the only panacea for the 
evils which afflicted the country, and the only 
protection from the still greater ruin which threatened it, 
and that the grant of this boon would give the zemindars 
an irresistible inducement to promote the cultivation of the 
land and the -welfare of the ryots. On the other hand, 
Mr, Shore, who was far better acquainted with the subject 
than the Governor-General, opposed with equal tenacity the 
proposal to make the settlement irrevocable. He argued 
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that the Government had only the roughest estimate of 
the capabilities of the land and of the collections, that the 
land revenue formed the bone and muscle of the public 
resources, and that it was preposterous to fix the revenue 
for ever without any definition of the boundaries of estates, 
and when a third of Bengal was a jungle. As to the 
public spirit of the zemindars which a permanent settle- 
ment was expected to foster, he justly remarked that the 
whole zeniindary system was a mere conflict of extortion 
on the one part and resistance on the other, and that it 
was vain to hope for any improvement. The question was 
referred to Leadenhall Street, and some of the Directors, 
influenced partly by their own local experience in India 
and partly by Mr. Shore’s opinion, proposed to make it 
decennial. It was then placed before the Board of Control, 
and Mr. Pitt, who had studied Indian snbjocts a.s no prime 
minister has e\-or studied them since, closely investigated 
it for a week in conj>inction with Mr. Dundas and Mr. 
Charles Grant, and oarne to the determination to make the 
settlement permanent, and it was promulgated at Calcutta 
on the 22nd March, 1 793. It was the holdestand most impor- 
tant administrative measure the Companyhad ever ventured 
upon. Under its operation cultivation has been extended, 
and the opulence of the provinces has been augmented ; the 
zemindars, and those who have acquired interests in the 
land under them, liavo grown wealthy, and the comfort 
of the culti\ators has, perhaj)S, been promoted. But it is 
now nniver.sally felt that the ])ei-manent character given to 
it was an cgregiou.s blunder, and that a term of fifty years, 
if not of a shorter period, would have equally promoted the 
object in view. No margin was allowed to meet the in- 
evitable increase of expenditure which would bo required 
for the defence of the country, or for the improvement of 
it by the institutions of civilisation. The Government has, 
however, continued for a period of eighty years to maintain 
the settlement to the very letter with scrupulous fidelity 
under every emergency, and has thus exhibited an example 
of good faith heretofore unknown in India. 

The administration of Lord Cornwallis was likewise 
distinguished by a radical change in the fiscal and judicial 
branches. The control of the revenue was con- 
centrated in a hoard in Calcutta. A civil court criminal 
was established in each district and in the prin- 
cipal cities, presided over by a covenanted servant of the 
Company. Pour courts of appeal were erected at Calcutta, 


A.n. 

1793 
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i.jj. Dacca, Moorshedabad, and Patna, from whose decisions an 

1 793 appeal lay to the sudder or chief court at the Presidency, 
composed of the Governor-General and the members of 
Council. The judges of the four courts of appeal were to 
proceed on circuit twice a year to administer criminal 
justice and to hold jail deliveries. The district judges 
were likewise invested with magisterial powers, and 
authorised to pass sentence in trivial matters, and to 
commit delinquents for trial before the judges of circuit. 
Within circles of about twenty miles a native officer, called a 
daroga, was appointed to arrest offenders on written charges, 
and to take security-, not only for his appearance, but also 
for that of the witnesses, before the magistrate. For more 
The code than ten yeai-s the simple rules for the adminis- 
tration of justice drawn up by Sir Elijah Impey 
had been the manual of the court.s. Lord Cornwallis 
determined that all the regulations afl'ceting the rights, 
the property-, and the persons of the subjects of Govern- 
ment should be embodied in a code, and translated into 
Bengalee and Persian. Mr. George Barlow, a civilian of 
mark, but without any legal education, was entrusted with 
the charge of drawing up the new code, and he expanded 
the ordinances of Sir Elijah into a bulky folio of regula- 
tions, but without improving them. This volume of laws, 
however valuable as a monument of British philanthropy, 
was little suited to the habits or wants of a people accus- 
tomed to promjit and simjile justice. The course of jiro- 
cedure was loaded with formalities, and, combined with the 
multiplication of technical rules, tended to defeat the object 
in view. Every suit became a game of chess ; “justice,” 
as the natives obsei-ved, “ was made sour by delay,” aud 
equity was smothered by legal processes. To crown the 
grievance, the business of the court.s was transacted in a 
language — the Persian — equally foreign to the judges, the 
suitors, and the witnes.scs. 

The wisdom and judgment manifested in Lord Corn- 
wallis’s various institutions have always been freely ac- 

179.3 knowlcdged, but they were deformed by one groat and 
Exolnsion of radical blemish. From the days of Akbar all 
natives. civil and military offices, even those of the highest 
grade, had, with occasional exceptions, been open to all 
the natives of the country ; and, in the early days of 
Hastings, some of the most important offices in the state 
had been enjoj-od by- natives of merit or influence. Lord 
Cornwallis pronounqed the natives unworthy of trust, and 
considered that the administration in every department 
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ought to be conducted by the Company’s covenanted ser- 
vants, some three hundred in number, to the entire exclusion 
of native agency, with the exception of thedaroga on twenty- 
five rupees a month, and a moonsiff to try petty civil suits, 
to be paid by a commission on them; in other words, by the 
encouragement of litigation. Every prospect of honourable 
ambition was thus closed at once against the natives of the 
country, and the fatal effects of this ostracism were speedily 
visible in the inefficiency of the whole system of govern- 
ment. 

The only other event of any note in the year 1793 was 
the capture of Pondicherry on the declaration of war 
between Prance and England at the outbreak of p, 

the Revolution. Lord Cornwallis embarked for Pondi- 
England in October, after a memorable reign of 
seven years, during which period ho had contributed to 
the purity and vigour of the power created by the daring 
of Clive, and consolidated by the genius of Hastings. The 
dignity of his character, and his firmness and integrity, com- 
bined with his calmness and moderation, conciliated and 
swayed the native princes, and commanded the cheerful 
obedience of the European servants. 

The treaty of Salbye, which Sindia had concluded with 
Hastings in 1782 on the part of the Peshwa, gave him an 
elevated position in the Mahratta commonwealth, rrogreasoj 
He was no longer the mere feudatory of Poona, sinjia. 
but an independent chief, and an ally of the British Go- 
vernment, and ho determined to push his schemes of 
ambition in Hindostan, for which circumstances were 
j)eculiarly favourable. The imbecile emperor was a mere 
puppet in tbo hands of his minister, Afrasiab Khan, who 
invited Sindia, in his master’s name, to assist in demolish- 


A.n. 

1793 


ing the power of his rival, Mahomed Beg, and he accord- ] 7 g 4 
ingly advanced with a large array to Agra, whore he had 
an interview with the emperor. Soon after Afrasiab was 
assassinated, and Sindia became master of the situation, 
and was appointed the executive minister of the empire, 
with the command of the imperial troops. The districts 
of Agra and Delhi were assigned for their support, and he 
was thus put in possession of the Doab, the province 
lying between the Jumna and the Ganges, and its great 
resources. Intoxicated with this success, he preferred a 
demand for the cliout of Bengal, wliich was indignantly 
rejected by Mr. Maepherson, the officiating Governor- 1786 
General. He then proceeded to demand the arrears of 
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tribute, ■which he stated at sixty lacs of rupees, from the 
Rajpoots at the gates of Jeypore. The greater portion of 
the amount was paid, but, on his demanding the balance, 
the Rajpoots made common cause to resist him. In the 
battle which ensued, he was deserted by Mahomed Beg, 
and by the whole of the impci-ial troops, who took over 

A.I). eighty pieces of cannon to the enemy, He was discomfited 

1787 and fled from the field, and in liis extremity entreated 
Nana Kurnavese, the head of the regency at Poona, to aid 
him in sujiporting the Mahratta authority in Hindostan. 
The Nana \\ as jealous of his growing power, but despatched 
troops under Holkar, although rather with the object of 
watching Lis movements than of supporting them. 
iBhmueiUeg Mahomed Beg fell in the battle, but his place 

was supplied by his nephew, Ishmacl Beg, who 
laid siege to Agra, on the piirt of the Rajpoots, and was 
joined by Gholam Khadir, a Rohileund jageordar, and his 
free lances. Sindia advanced to raise the siege, but wa.s again 
completely defeated in a battle fongi it 'on the 24 th April. 
Gholam Khadir was recalled to defend bis own jagecr from 
the enci'oachnieutsof the Sikhs, now rising into power, and 
Sindia took advantage of his ahs’cnco to attack Ishmael Beg, 

1788 who was defeated, and escaped from the field by the swift- 
ness of his horse. Ho joined Gholnm, and the united 
chiefr advanced to Delhi, of which Gholam obtained pos- 
session, and his licentious soldiery were let loose on the 
;mpcrial city, which was subjected for two months to such 
scenes of violence, rapine and barbarity, as viere said to be 
“ almost without example in Iho annals of the -world.” 
The ladies of the seraglio were exposed and dishonoured, 

1788 and some of them staiwod to death, and the unhappy 
monarch, plundered and dethroned, was deprived of sight 
by this monster of cruelty. Ishmael Beg turned with 
horror from these atrocities, and accepted service with 
Sindia, who proceeded to Delhi, reseated the emperor ■wdth 
great pomp on his throne, and made every effort to alle- 
viate his sorrow.s. Gholam Khadir fled on his approach, 
but was captured, and deliberately hacked to pieces. The 
turbulent Ishmael Beg did not long remain faithful to 
Sindia, but again joined the Rajpoots, whom Sindia de- 

1790 feated at Patun in 1790, and the next year at Mairta. 
The success of both these engagements was due chiefly to 

1791 the disciplined battalions of the Count de Boigne, a native 
of Savoy, an officer of distinguished ability and great 
military experience, who had come out to India in search of 
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employment, and entered the service of Sindia, and in- 
duced him to create a sepoy corps on the model of the 
Company’s army. De Boigne raised and organised a large 
force, disciplined by European officers, the majority of 
whom were natives of Erance. It was eventually aug- 
mented to 18,000 regular infantry, 6,000 irregulars, 2,000 
irregular hoi-se and 600 Persian cavalry, with 200 pieces 
of artillery. This formidahh' force rendered Sindia the 
paramount native power in Hindostan, and the most im- 
portant member of the Mahratta body. 

Sindia offered to join flic alliance against Tippoo, 
]iromoted by Lord Cornwallis, on condition that the Com- 
pany’s Government slionld guarantee all the pos- sindia at 
sessions he had acquired in Hindostan, and Poom. 
furnish him with two battalions of troops, similar to those 
granted to the Nizam. 'J'lu'so proposals were considered 
inadmissible, and lie declinetl to become a party to the 
treaty of Poona. That he might, however, be in a position 
to take advantage of circumstances in the war in which the 
princes of the Deccan were about to bo engaged with Tippoo, 
lie proceeded with an army to the Mahratta capital, greatly 
to the aiinoi-aiico of Nana Furnavese, who dreaded his 
ambitious designs, flo had obtained from the impotent 
emperor the title of Vakeel-i-Mootluk, or regent of the 
Mogul empire, for the Peshwa, and for himself the office of 
hereditary deputy, and he gave out as tlic pretext for the 
journey that ho was proceeding to the Mahratta capital 
to invest the I’esbwa with this dignity. Tlie Nana and 
the minister.^ could not view witliout disgust the acceptance 
of honours by the head of the Mahratta power from the 
puppet of an enijicror, but their opposition was unavailing. 
Sindia had gained a complete ascendency over the young 
Peshwa by his cheerful and genial demeanour, which 
formed a strong contrast to the stern and morose hearing 
of the prime minister, Nana Furnavese. Sindia had, more- 
over, brought a variety of rarities for him from Hindostan, 
and studied to make arrangements for his amusement. The 
ceremony was impo.sing beyond anything which had been 
seen at Poona. A grand suite of tents was pitched 
in the vicinity of the city, a throne was placed of tho 
to represent that of the Great Mogul, on which p®®'*'''®- 
the patent and the insignia were deposited. The Peshwa, 
surrounded by his whole court and the repre.sentatives of 
foreign power.s, approached the throne and made his 
obeisance, and then retiring to another tent was invested 
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with the gorgeous robes of the oflSce, and returned to 
Poona with such pomp and grandeur as the inhabitants 
had never before witnessed. Sindia and Nana Fumavese, 
though plotting each others’ destruction, maintained an 
outward appearance of civility, but their armies could not 
be restrained from hostility in Hindostan. The forces of 
Holkar and Sindia were jointly engaged in levying tribute 
from the Rajpoots, but they quarrelled about the division 
of the spoil. Sindia’s commander, De Boigne, with 20,000 
horse and 9,000 infantry, attacked Holkar 's army, con- 
sisting of 90,000 men, including four battalions disci- 
plined by his French general. Holkar was completely 
A.D. defeated, and the four regiments were all but annihilated, 
1792 only one European officer escaping the carnage. This victory 
rendered Sindia the first power among the Mahrattas, 
and deepened the appi-ehensioris of his rival Nana Funm- 
1794 Death of vose, but he was relieved from all anxiety by the 
Mahciajec unexpected death of Sindia, on the 1 2th February. 
Sindia. years he may bo said to have 

passed his life in his camp, devoting bis time and energies 
to the improvement of his army and the increase of his pos- 
sessions. From his father he received a small principality, 
and he bequeatlicd to his son a kingdom, extending from 
the Sutlege to Allahabad, and including two-thirds of 
Malwa, and some of the fairest provinces in the Deccan, 
and the most efficient military force iii India. 

The period for which their exclusive privileges had boon 
granted to the Company expired in 1799, and the Court of 
1793 The MW Directors applied to Parliament for the renewal 
Charter. gf them. But new commercial and manufacturing 
interests had been springing up in England with great 
vigour, and petitions poured into the House from Liverpool, 
Glasgow, Bristol, Manchester, and otlier seats of industry 
and enterprise, protesting against the exclusion of the 
country from any share in the trade of India. The India 
House mot these representations by the bold assertion that 
it was essential to the national interests that the Company 
should be the .sole agents for conducting the commerce 
and the government of India. The ministry found the 
existing state of things exceedingly comfortable, inasmuch 
as Indian affairs were, on all essential questions, under 
their control. Lord Cornwallis had placed the finances of 
India in a flourishing condition, and Mr. Dundas, the 
India minister, asked the House with an air of triumph, 
whether they were prepared to interrupt this tide of 
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prosperity and the growing commerce of India for a mere 
theory. His arguments were received with blind con- 
fidence in a House in which free trade was considered the 
inevitable road to ruin ; and the monopoly of the Company 
was renewed for twenty years, although, to meet the 
clamours of the merchants, the Company were directed to 
allot 3,000 tons a year for their private trade. An effort 
was made by Mr. Wilberforce to obtain permission for 
missionaries and schoolma.'^tera to proceed to India and 
give instruction, religious and secular, to the natives who 
might desire it, but it was resisted by the ministry, the Court 
of Directors, and the old Indians. The charter of 1 703 was a 
faithful mirror of the views of an age in which it was con- 
sidered that the introduction of free trade and European 
settlers, of schoolmasters and missionaries, would be fatal 
to the British power in India. 


SECTION III. 

MR JOHN shore's ADMINISTRATION. 

Lord Coknwai.ms was succeeded by Sir John Shore, one of 
the ablest of the Company’s servants, and the author of 
the permanent settlement. In a letter to Mr. 

Dundas on the subject of appointing his successor. Shore's a u. 
Lord Cornwallis had said that “ nobody but a lt!>3 

“ person who had never been in the service, and who was 
“ essentially unconnected with its meinber.s, who wa.s of a 
“ rank far surpas.sing hi.s as.sociates in the government, 

“ and who had tlie full support of the ministry at homo, 

“ was competent for the office of Governor- General." This 
letter, however, did not reach England till after the 
selection of Sir John Shore had been made, at the instance 
of Mr. I’itt, who was favourably impressed with the in- 
dustry, the candour, and the ability exhibited by him in 
reference to the revenue settlement. He entered on his 
duties on the 2Sth Octolxir, 1703. 

The first question which arose to try" the mettle of the 
new Governor-General was connected with the politics of 
the Deccan. After the termination of the war The guarau- 
with Tippoo, Lord Cornwallis, anxious to secure tee treaty, 
permanent peace to the Deccan, submitted to the two 
native princes who were parties to the tripartite treaty of 
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1790 the draft of a “treaty of mutaal guarantee,” which- 
wotdd have established a balance of power in the Deccan, 
and guarded the rights of the princes from mutual aggres- 
sion. The Nizam, as being the weakest, agreed to it with 
alacrity ; hut the Mahratbis had a long account against 
him which it was not their policy to close, and which they 
intended to settle by the swonl, and they therefore, declined 
nejected by engagement which would interfere with the 

A-n- the Mah- designs they formed against him. After twelve 
1793 rattas. nionths of fruitless discussion. Lord Cornwallis 
was obliged to abandon all hope of securing the concurrence 
of the Poona regency. Sindia had been the most strenuous 
opponent of the guarantee treaty, and his death seemed to 
present a favourable opportunity for renewing the negotia- 
tion, and making a vigorous effort to preservo the tran- 
quillity of the Deccan, then menaced by the Mahrattas. 
They fully anticipated some decisive interference on the 
part of the Company’s Government, such as they knew 
Lord Cornwallis would have undertaken, But they soon 
perceived that the sceptre -was now in feeble hands, and 
1791 they hastened their preparations when they found that Sir 
.John Shore liad resolved to limit his intervention to “good 
“ offices,’’ The Nizam, who advanced counter claims of 
even greater amount than those of the IMiihrattas, imme- 
diately claimed the fulfilment of the treaty of 1790 ; hut 
Sir John lacked the spirit of his predeei'ssor. Ho had a 
morbid dread of ofl'ending the Wahiatta powers, and he 
paid a servile homage to the Act of Parliament which dis- 
countenanced native alliances, though Lord Cornwallis 
had driven his coach through it, and ho I’e.solved to remain 
neuter in the impending .struggle. It is, howev'cr, due to 
his memory to state that this decision was evidently in- 
fluenced, to a considerable extent, by the incornpetoncy of the 
Commanders-in-Chief at all the Presidcncios. with none of 
whom could he venture to undertake hostilities. 

To assemble a Mahratta army wben there was any hope 
of plunder had never presented any difficulty. On this 
Expedition occasioii thc young Pe.shwa, having determined 
G®® oijttinBtthe to take the field in person, snmnionod his feuda- 
Nlzam. tories of every degree, and it proved to he the last 
time they were ever assembled together under the national 
standard. Sindia, Holkar, the raja of Nagpore, the Gaikwar, 
and the sonthern jageerdars, each furnished a quota, and 
the whole force numbered 130,000 hoi-se and foot, with 
150 guns, while thc army of the Nizam amounted to about 
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110,000. The Nizam had eagaged a French officer of the 
name of Raymond to discipline two battalions, which 
were increased to twenty-three when the struggle with 
the Mahrattas appeared inevitable. In the ranks of 
Sindia were likewise 10,000 men commanded by Perron, 
and 2,000 with Holkar, under Dudrenec ; and the most 
efficient soldiers on each side were under the command of 
natives of France. 

The two armies mot on the 12tb March, a little in advance 
of the village of Kurdla, which has given its name to this 
decisive battle. The advanced guard of the Nizam untticof a.]) 
put to flight one large division of the Mahratta KurcUa. 
infantry, but the whole ol' the Nizam’s cavalry broke and 
fled when it was assailed by the French force. Raymond’s 
infantry had, however, obtained considerable advantage over 
Perron’.s, and there was some prospect of his nltimate 
.success, when he was jieremptorily ordei’cd hv his master 
to withdraw from the liehi. The Nizam had taken his 
zenana with him, and his favourite sultana, tonified by the 
roar of tlie cannon, in.sisted n))on bis retiring beyond its 
reach. The dotard yielded to her iinjiortunitios, ami the 
whole army Tctreuted in wild confusion, although scarcely 
two hundred men had fallen in both armies. 'Phe Nizam 
took refuge in Kurdla, and within two days was obliged 
to sign a humiliating treaty, making cessions of territory 
of the value of thirty-tive lacs a year, paying the sum of 
three crores of rnjices, and deliveiiiig- up bis minister, the 
only able man at Ids court, to the Peshwa. The two 
battalions of Oornpany’.s Iroop.s in bis service were not 
permitted by Sir John Shore to assist him during the 
battle ; and on his return to Hyderabad be dismis.sed them 
in disgust, and ordered Raymond to use eveiy exertion to 
augment and discipline bis sepoy'.s, and as.signed districts for 
tlieir support. The pow'er and influence in the Nizam’s 
councils wblcb Loi'd Cornwallis bad secured for the 
Company, were thus transferred to the French. 

The battle of Kurdla completely prostrated the Nizam, 
and the Mahrattas would doubtless liavc returned to com- 
plete bis humiliation, but for the unexpected Death of the 
death of the Peshwa, and the confusion which it Pesiiwa. 
occasioned. Nana Furnavese had, with occasional inter- 
missions, enjoyed the chief control in Mahratta atfairs during 
his minority; but though the Pe.sliwa was now of age, 
he was still kept in a state of galling tutelage, which at 
length became insupportable, and on the 25tb October he I79d 
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threw himself from a terrace in his palace, and expired 
two days after, bequeathing the crown to his cousin Bajee 
Bao, the son of the once famous Raghoba, who was then 
held in durance by Nana Fnrnavese. Then ensued a scene 
of intrigue and anarchy, which lasted more than three years, 
and which has scarcely a parallel in the native history of 
India. After a variety of convulsions, the fortunes of the 
Nana were reduced to the lowest ebb, but retrieved by his 
extraordinary genius. “The vigour of his judgment,” 
observes the historian of the Mahrattas, “ the fertility of 
“ his resources, the extent of his inflnence, and the com* 
“ bination of instruments he called into action, surprised 
“ all India, and from his European eoniemporarles pro- 
“ cured him the title of the Mahratta Machiavclli.” He 
proposed to restore to the Nizam the territory which had 
been wrested from him, and to remit the balance remaining 
due, and having thus gained his assistance, as well as that 
A.D. of Sindia and Holkar, marched in triumph to Poona, 
1706 where he seated Bajee Rao on the throne, and regained 
his own power as prime minister. But Bajee Rao, the 
most perfidioirs of native princes, incited Sindia to destroy 
him, and he was treacherously seized at a banquet and 
J797 sent prisoner to Ahmednugur. 'J'he Peshwa then made 
arrangements for the assassination of Sindia, but his 
courage failed him at the last moment, and he exhibited 
for the first time that indecision of character which marked 
all his future career. 

Mr. Dundas had announced his opinion that India could 
only be retained by a large European army, that the pro- 
Mutiiiy of portion of European to native troops should be as 
European one to three, and that the whole force should bo 
placed under the Crowm, and “act in concert 
“ with the general .strength of the empire.” The scheme 
of amalgamation which Lord Cornwallis had drawn up 
1794 not altogether approved by the Board of Control, or the 
Court of Directors, and Mr. Dundas undertook to draw up 
a second. But the European officers of the Company, w'ho 
were opposed to any amalgamation, were already in a state 
of mutiny, and Sir John Shore found, on assuming the 
Government, that he had to deal with the insubordination 
of a whole army. The officers repressed their resentment 
while they awaited the arrival of Mr. Dundas’s regulations, 
but their patience was exhausted by delay. On Christ- 
J79tj mas day Sir John convened the Council, and informed 
them that delegates had been elected from each regiment 
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to form an executive board, and that every regiment bad 
bound itself to protect tbeir persons and make good their 
losses. The terms which this board was to demand from 
the Government were, that the native regiments should 
not be reduced, or the European regiments increased, 
beyond a certain limit, and that all allowance.s wliich had 
been granted to the army at anj' time should be restored. 

If these conditions were not accepted, they were prepared 
to seize the Governor-General and Commandei'-in-Chief, 
and to take posses.sion of the Government. 

Tlie Council was thunderstruck by this announcement. 

It was a crisis similar to that which the undaunted spirit 
of Olive had quelled in two months, thirty years submission 
before; but there was no Clive at Calcutta, oftho 
Orders were sent to Madias and the Cape for 8“' 
troops, and the admiral was desired to bring uji his fleet, 
and oven De Boigne was asked for a regiment of Sindia’s 
cavalry. The Commander-in-Chief went to Cawnpore, and 
by liis courteous manners .soothed the feelings of the 
officers, but it was the firmness of the artillery that 
stemmed the tide of mutiny. The long-expected regula- a. a. 
tions of Mr. Dundas arri\ed in May 1796, and disgusted G‘16 
all parties. The Governor-General himself described them 
a.s a mass of confusion. The flame of revolt blazed forth 
afiesh in the army, and remonstrances poured in upon the 
benildered Government. Sir John Shore, in writing to 
the Court of Directors, stated that the pressure was so 
severe that he had been obliged to give way. The regula- 
tions were modified and concessions made which exceeded 
even the expectations of the army. The intelligence of this 
submission filled the ministiy with such alarm that it was 
resolved to supersede Sir John Shore forthwith, and Lord 
Cornwalli.s was importuned to proceed to India, if only for 
tuelve months, and restore order. He was accordingly jyg- 
sworn in as Governor-General on the 1st February, and the 
appointment was duly notified at all the Presidencies. But 
the mutineers had a repre.sentative body of officers sittiug 
in London, and, incredible as it may appear, the Court of 
Dii’ectors and the Board of Control, after having recalled 
Sir John Shore for his weakness, entered into negotiations 
w ith them and made concession after concession, and silenced 
one of the ringleaders by a lucrative post at the India 
House. An order was passed in reference to the mutiny 
which Lord Cornwallis described as “ milk and water,” 
and he threw up the appointment in disgust. 
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The Iasi act of Sir John Shore’s administration was 
marked by as much vigour as those preceding it had been 
Oudc signalised by feebleness. The Vizier of Oude 
was a man of good disposition, but spoiled by 
the enjoyment of absolute power, and vitiated by the 
fools, knaves and sycophants who composed his court. 
The Government was completely effete, and but for the 
protection of British bayonets, the country would have 
been absorbed by the Mahrattas or the Sikhs. Before his 
departure from India, Sir John Shore visited Lucknow 
and endeavourc'd to impress on the Vizier the necessity of 
reforming the abuses of the administration ; but what- 
ever favourable impression he might have produced in 
the morning w.as effaced in the evening when the prince 
was surrounded by buffoons and parasites, or stupefied 
Death oetiie with Opium. Six weeks after Sir John’s return 
nabgh. {o Calcutta, he sank into the grave, exhausted 
by indulgence, and the succession of Vizier Ali, whom 
he had acknowledged as his son, was s.anctioned by the 
Government of India. 

Information was received .soon after that his birth was 
spurious and his character atrocious, and Sir John returned 

A.D. to Lucknow to ascertain tlie truth, when ho ob- 

1797 tainod evidence that he was not I'veu the illegiti- 
mate .son of the late Vizier, but the offspring of a man of 
the lowest caste, and likewise that his ])rofligaey had created 
a feeling of universal disgust. Sir John was convinced 
that he Lad been accessory to an act of injustice, and as 
the late ruler had left no legitini.ato issue, he conferred the 
throne on his brother, then I'csidiug at Benares. He wa.s 
required on being installed, to sign a new treaty, by which 
the defence of the country was entrusted to a body of 
10,000 British troops, for whom an annual subsidy of 
seventy-five lacs of ruj>eos was allotted, that the native 
army of the state should not exceed 35,000 troops, that the 
snadut Aii fortress of Allahabad, the key of the north-west 

1798 Nabob. provinces, should be made over to the Company, 
and the Vizier eschew all foreign negotiations. During 
these arrangements, Sir John Shore was encamped with 
a small force near the town of Lucknow, and exposed to 
eminent danger from the violence of Vizier Ali, and the bands 
of desperate men in his pay, under the command of a reck- 
less adventurer, who had 300 pieces of cannon, and openly 
talked of assassinating the Governor-General. The fear- 
lessness which he exhibited in this perilous position, as 
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■well as the resolution and justice of his proceedings, 
created general admiration in India, and the Court of Direc- 
tors applauded the “ great temper, ability and firmness he 
“ had displayed on this occasion.” The arrival of the Vizier 
•with a large force from Benares rescued him from danger, 
and on his return to Calcutta he embarked for England, 
and was raised to the peerage as Lord Teignmouth. 1798 


CIIAlTEli VIII. 


.^lECTlDN T. 

r.(ii;ii wiii.i.Esr.nr— r.AST Mysore war. 

Sir John Shoke was succeede<l by jjord Mornington, sub- 1708 
scquently createil -Mui'qui.s Wellesley, then in his thirty, 
eighth year, under who.se vigorous rule the po'wer 
of the Company was rendered paramount through- Wellesley, 
out India. At the Board of Control, where he had occupied 
a seat for four yeai-s, he hud acquired a comprehensive 
knowledge of Indian affairs, and he moreover enjoyed the 
advantage of iMr, I’itt's personal friendship and the confi- 
dence of Mr. J)uuda.s. He called at the Cape on his way 
to India, and liad the good fortune to meet there Lord 
Macartney and Lord llob.art, both of wliom had been 
governors of Madras, us well as Major Kirkpatrick, formerly 
resident at Sindia’.s court, and more recently at Hyderabad, 
and obtained from their communications the most important 
information regarding the views and the position of the 
various princes in India. 

At the commencement of this important epoch, it may 
bo useful to glance at the state of India. After the 
humiliation of Tippoo Sultan, Lord Cornwallis on- state of 
deavoured to establish a balance of power in the 
Deccan. But there never had been any real balance of 
power in India, and aggression and rapine had been the only 
principle of action among its princes. Wars were com- 
menced and prosecuted without any semblance of justice, 
and restrained only by the power of resistance. Eighteen 
months after the departure of Lord Cornwallis, the battle 
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of Kurdla prostrated the power of the Nizara ; the Peshwa 
was reduced to extremity by the encroachments of Sindia j 
and even the appearance of a balance of power in the 
Deccan was irretrievably lost. The Government of Calcutta 
had become an object of derision in all the native courts, 
and a prolongation of Sir John Shore's nerveless adminis- 
tration would have entailed very serious calamities. In 
the south, Tippoo was brooding ov'er his misfortunes, and 
husbanding Ids resources to retrieve them. Though de- 
prived of half his dominions, he was still able to maintain 
a powerful army in full cfficieiicj-. The Nizam had aug- 
mented the battalions under Raymond to 14,000, men and 
the French, who were animated by the national hatred of 
England which then prevailed in Franco, exercised a 
paramount authority in the state, Sindia was supreme at 
I’oona and at Delhi, and enjoyeil all the influence and 
authority still attached to the imjierial throne. Hi.s terri- 
tories in the Deccan extended to the Toombudra, and 
skirted the frontiers of the Nizam and the Peshwa, while in 
Hindoatan it extended to the Sutlege, and abirtted on the 
dominions of the Vizier and of the Company, The French 
battalions, raised and disciplineil by Ih' Boigne, had been 
augmented to 40,000 men, in no way inferior to the Com- 
pany's sepoy arm}’, with 450 guns, and fortro.sses, ar.serials, 
foundries, depots, and all the appliances of war. Lord 
Cornwallis ba<l bequeathed to his successor a surplus 
revenue of a crore and eighty lacs of rupees a year, but 
it had dwindled into a defied, and the Comj)any's credit 
was so low that the treasury could not raise a loaa under 
12 per cent. 

Lord Wellesley landed in Calcutta on the irtli May, and 
within thi'ce weeks was startled by the receipt of a ])ro- 
Tiio Munii- clamation issued by the governor of the Mauritius, 
tia.i pro- stating that envoys had arrived from Tippoo 
I'lainotion guRdn with despatches for the Government in 
Pari.s, ju'oposing an alliance offcn.sivo and defensive, and 
requesting the iiid of a body of troops to assist him in 
expelling the English from India. Soon after it was 
announced that a French frigate had landed loO men, 
including officers, from the Mauritius at Mangalore, on 
the Malabar coast, who had proceeded to Seringapatam 
and entered the Mysore service, l.ord Wellesley de- 
termined to anticipate the hostile movements of Tippoo, 
and directed General Harris, the officiating governor of 
Madras, to assemble the Coast army for an immediate 
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inarch on Seringapatam, and called on the Nizam and 
the Peshwa, the signataries of the treaty of 1790, to 
famish their quota of troops in accordance with its twelfth 
article. 

The Presidency of Madras was thunderstruck with this 
venturous project. They had a morbid dread of the 
Mysore power, which had dictated peace under Dismay at 
the walls of Madras, and annihilated Baillie's Madras, 
force, and ravaged the Carnatic ; and they conjured up 
the memoi’j’ of all the disasters which had for twenty 
years attended their wars with Hydcr and Tippoo. The 
entire dispo.sahlo force of the Presidency did not exceed 
8,000 men, and they were destitute both of draft cattle 
and commissariat stores ; and far, they said, from being in 
a condition to march on Tippoo’s eapitid, the force was 
not equal to the defence of the Company’s territories, if he 
should invade them. On the other hand, the Mysore ruler a.d. 
could muster 60,000 troops, a large portion of whom con- 
sistod of the celebrated Mysore horse; his infantry was in 
part disciplined by French officers; ho possessed a hundred 
and forty-four field-pieces, a rocket brigade, a long train of 
elejihants, an ample supply of draft and carriage cattle, 
and a splendid commissariat. In these circumstances 
Lord Wellesley found it impossible to strike an immediate 
blow, but lie issued peremptory orders for the speedy 
equipment of the army, and he mot the renionsttnneos 
addressed to him in his own imperious stylo, by threatening 
W'ith his .severest di.spleasurc “tbo.se who pre.snmed to 
“ thwart him, and arrogated to theiiiselvos the jiower of 
“ governing the em[)ire committed to his charge.” 

The state of affairs at Hyderabad demanded Lord 
Welle.sley’s earliest attention. The troojis, to the number 
of 14,000, disciplined and commanded by Freiicli Lord wpiioh 
officers, presented a serious difficulty. Tliey icy's emhiu- 
could not be taken into the field as a portion of 
tlie Nizam’s contingent, without the risk of their joining 
the Sultan, with whose French officer.s they were in oon- 
stant correspondence; while to leave them behind without 
an adequate force to watch them, was equally perilous. 

At this critical juncture, moreover. Lord Welle.sley received 
a communication from Zeman Shah, announcing his 
intention to cross the Indus and enter Hindostan, and 
a.sking the Biitish Government to assist him in driving the 
Mahrattas hack into the Deccan. He was the grandson 
of Ahmed Shah Abdalee, who had astounded India by bis 

R 
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victory at Panipiit forty years before ; and the prospect of 
another Abdalee invasion created a universal feeling of 
excitement, if not of alarm. Thus beset with embarrass- 
ments in the north and in the south. Lord Wellesley 
resolved boldly to carry out his policy of alliances with the 
native princes on his own responsibility, without waiting 
for the sanction of the Court of Directors or the ministry. 
He found that the Company had not augmented their 
security hy curtailing their influence, but had drifted into 
a position in which it was less perilous to advance than to 
stand still. He determined to break up that policy of 
isolation which had been erroneously considered the safe- 
guard of British power, and within three months after he 
had taken the chair at the Council board, negotiations 
were opened throughout the continent, and every durbar 
was electrified by the revival of that energy which recalled 
the days of Hastings and Coi-nwallis. 

Lord Wellesley found it ncces.sary to dispose of the 
French force at Hyderabad before betook the field against 
NcRotmtions Tippoo. The great minister of the Nizam, Mcor 
atHyaet- Alum — otherwi.so called Musheei-ool-Moolk — 
on being released from Poona and resuming his 
office, was alarmed at the power which the French officers 
had obtained in the state, and was disgusted with their arro- 
gance. Ho lost no time in proposing to Sir.Tuhn Shore to 
sub.stitutc an English subsidiary force for the French 
battalums ; but Sir John had not the nerve for so hold a 
proceeding. Lord W ellesley eagerly embraced the proposal, 
and made an ofler to protect the state from all unju.st 
claims in every quarter with a body of 6,000 troops, to be 
sub.sidised hy the Nizam, on condition that the French 
corps should be dismissed, and the settlement of all disputes 
with the Mahrattas referred to the British Gov'ernment 


The Nizam manifested great reluctance to contract an 
alliance which he could never shake off, with so irresistible 
a power as the Company, but his minister persuaded him 
that it was better to repose under the protection of a 
power governed by the principles of honour, than to be 
perpetually exposed to the avarice of tho Mahrattas and 
tlie ambition of Tippoo. 

In the preceding year the Peshwa solicited the aid of a 
British force to protect him from the encroachments of 
Propo>ied Sindia, but it was declined by Sir John Shore, 
aiiinrice He then concluded an alliance with the Nizam, 


and ceded territory of the annual value of eight 
lacs of rupees as the price of his assistance. 
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Sindia revenged himself by releasing Nana Furnavese, 
vsrhom he held in confinement, and inviting Tippoo to join 
him in an attack on the Nizam. Those manoeuvres led to 
a temporary reconciliation between Sindia and the Peshwa, 
and it was at this juncture that the proposal of a subsidiary 
alliance, wliich included the reference of all claims on the 
Nizam to the arbitrament of the British Government, was 
renewed. Tho Peshwa was too astute not to perceive that 
such an alliance involved the extinction* of his political 
importance, and it is not to be wondered at that he, in 
common with the other princes of India, with whom 
independence had a charm, the value of which was en- 
hanced by its ri.sks, should liave been indisposed to resign it. 

But the Peshwa assured the Resident that he would faith- 
fully observe the conditions of the tripartite treaty in the 
approaching war with Tippoo, and a large Mahratta force 
was ostensibly ordered into the field. 

To give effect to the treaty with the Nizam, troops were a.d. 
despatched to Hyderabad ; but at the last moment he 1798 
evinced an invincible reluctance to place himself 
in a state of helple.ss and in'etri(‘vable dependence oftheFrench 
on a superior power, and he fled to the fortress 
of Golconda. Tho Resident was obliged to assume a high 
tone and to assure tlm minister that his master would be 
held respon.sible for this breach of faith. He wa.s at length 
convinced that there was more danger in endeavouring to 
evade the engagement than in fulfilling it, and a proclama- 
tion was issued dismissing tho French otticers,and releasing 
the sepoys from tlio obligation of obedience to tliem. 
Officers and mcui weio thrown into a stale of confusion 
and dismay by this unexpected order — Raymond was no 
longer' at llydei'ubad — but the British force was moved 
into a position which completely commanded tho French 
encamjunent iuul jdaced their magazines at its mercy. In 
this helpless state, the officers sent to inform the Resident 
that they were ready to place tliem.selves under his pro- 
tection ; but tlio men, to whom large arrears were due, 
rose in a body and placed the officers in confinement, and 
it was not without great difficnlty they found refuge in the 
English camp. Captain Malcolm, a young and ambitious 
officer, then I'isiug into notice, succeeded in quelling the 
excitement by the payment of their arrears ; and before the 
evening this large body of di.sciplined troops, possessed of 
a powerful train of artillery and well-stored arsenals, was 
disarmed without the loss of a single life. This great 
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achievemeut, the first act of the new Goyernment, filled 
the native princes, who were calculating on the decay of 
the Company’s power, with amazement, while the ability 
with which it was planned, and the promptitude with 
which it was executed, diffused a spirit of confidence 
throughout the civil and military services which con- 
tributed in no small degree to the success of Lord Welles- 
ley’s plans. 

A.D. On the 8th October, Lord Wellesley received information 

1798 that Bonaparte had landed in Egypt, on his way to the East 

and he reiterated his orders to press forward the organisa- 
tion of the Madras army, which he promised to strengthen 
by the addition of 8,000 volunteer sepoys from Bengal, 
and with the 33rd Eoot, under the command of Colonel 
Wellesley, afterwards the Duke of Wellington. On hear- 
ing that the disbandment of the French force at Hyderabad 
Communion completed, he addressed his first letter 

tion wjth to Tippoo, upbraiding him with his embassy to 
Tippoo. Mauritius, and the connection he had formed 

with the inveterate enemies of the British nation, “ which 
“ must subvert the foundations of friendship subsisting 
“ between him and the Company.” He proposed to de- 
pute Major Dovetou to his court, to propound a plan calcu- 
lated to remove all doubt and suspicion. To infuse vigour 
into these arrangeme7its he resolved to proceed in person 
to Madras, where he landed on the last day of the year, 
and assumed the control of all political and military move- 
ments, leaving the local administration in the hands of the 
governor. 

Tippoo’s reply was altogether evasive. He asserted 

1799 Tippoo’s that the vessel which had gone to the Mauritius 
replies. ^as sent by a mercantile tribe, and that “ the 
“ French, who were full of vice and deceit, had put about 
“ sinister reports to ruffle the minds of the two Sircars.” 
He declined the proposed conference with Major Doveton 
as superfluous, “ inasmuch as his friendship and regard 
“ for the English were perfectly apparent.” At this very 
time, however, ho was despatching one of his French 
officers to the Directory in Paris, to solicit 10,000 troops, 
to be employed at bis expense in expelling the BngHsh ; 
and he was likewise inviting Zeman Shah to join him in 
prosecuting a holy war against the infidels and polytheists. 
“ Please God,” he wrote, “ the English shall become 
“ food for the unrelenting sword of the pious warriors.” 
Lord Wellesley addressed another letter to him on the 9tb 
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January, demanding a reply in twenty- four hours, to which 
Tippoo, after a considerable delay, replied that he was going 
on a hunting excursion, as was his wont, and that Major 
Doveton might be despatched after him. 

Every moment now became precious. The capital, 
Seringapatam, was the heart ofTippoo’s power, his principal 
granary, and his only arsenal. Ownng to the rise progress of 
of the Cauvery around the island on which it anny. 
was built, it was impregnable from June to November, and 
it was necessary to reduce it before the rains set in. After 
waiting in vain fora definite reply, Lord Wellesley ordered 
the army to take the field. It was the largest and the 
most complete in point of equipment and discipline which 
had ever yet assembled under the Company’s colours. It 
consisted of 20,802 men, of whom 6,000 were Europeans, 
with a battering train of forty gun.s, and sixty-four field- 
pieces and howitzers, and 10,000 of the Nizam’s cavalry, as 
well as the Hyderabad subsidiary force, which, under 
tbe command of Colonel Wellesley and Captain Malcolm, 
had become a most efficient auxiliary. The entire army was 
commanded by General Harris, whose personal knowledge 
of the route was of great value. Tippoo, leaving his 
generals to watch the movements of the general at Madras, 
proceeded with the flower of his army to the 
Malabar Coast to oppose the Bombay force march- tto Malabar 
ing on his capital. 

On the 5th Marcli, Tipjfoo unexpectedly appeared before its 
advanced guard. General Stuart, tbe commandant, with 
the main body, was ten miles in the rear, and it fell to 
the gallant General Hartley — a name of high renown on 
that coast — to meet the shock. His little force, and more 
especially the battalions under Colonel Montre.sor, bore the 
assault of the whole of Tippoo's force for six hours with 
the most determined resolution, but as they were reduced 
to their last cartridge the general happily came up and 
decided tbe fate of the day. Tippoo retreated through the 
wood with the loss of 2,000 men, and six days after 
marched off in an opposite direction to resist tbe advance 
of General Harris, whose army stood on the table land of 
Bangalore on the 1 5th March. Contrary to the advice of 
his most experienced officers and his French commander, 
Tippoo fixed on Malavelly as the field for disputing the 
progress of the British army, and the battle ended Battle of 
in his complete discomfiture on the 27th March. Maiareiiy. 
He felt certain that General Harris would pursue the 
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northern route to the capital as Lord Cornwallis had done, 
and he had taken the precaution to lay it waste, not leav- 
ing a particle of food or forage. But the general moved 
down in an opposite direction, and crossed the Canvery 
at the hitherto unknown ford of Sosilla, without any 
interruption. Nothing could exceed the rage and dismay 
of Tippoo when he discovered that all his plans were frus- 
trated by this strategy, and he called a meeting of his 
ofiBcers, and asked their advice with tears in his eyes ; they 
declared that they would make one last and desperate 
effort for the defence of the capital and the kingdom, and, 
if unsuccessful, die with him. 

Seringapatam was invested on the 6th April, and the siege 
was pushed on with such vigour that Tippoo was induced 
The siege to propose a conference. General Harris informed 
him that the only terms on which he was autho- 
rised to treat were the cession of half his territories, the 
payment of a war indemnity of two crores, and the delivery 
of four of his sons and four of his chief officers as hostages. 
These terms were rejected hy the Sultan. On the 4th May 
A.i). the breach was reported practicable, and the troops were led 
1799 to the storm by General Baird, a distinguished officer, 
who had been immured in the dungeons of the fori for four 
years, in irons, by Hyder and Tippoo. He a.scended the 
parapet at one in the afternoon, and exhiliited his noble 
figure in the view of both forces, and then, drawing his 
sword, desired his men to follow him, and show themselves 
worthy the name of British soldiers, A small and select 
band of Tippoo’s soldiers met the forlorn hope in the 
breach, the greater portion of whom on either side fell in 
the desperate struggle. The works were defended with 
great valour, more especially in the gateway where Tippoo 
had taken his station, and where he fell covered with 
wounds. The fortress was captured, and, as his remains 
were conveyed throngh the city, the inhabitants prostrated 
themselves before his bier, and accompanied it to the 
superb monument of Hyder, where ho was interred with 
the imposing rites of Mahomedan burial, and the honours 
of a European military funeral. 

Thus fell the capital of Mysore, though garrisoned by 
20,000 troops, and defended by 287 pieces of cannon, and 
Remaika abundantly supplied with provisions and military 

stores. It was the opinion of Lord Wellesley, 
and of the best military authorities in the camp, that, 
considering the strength of its fortifications, and the diffi- 
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culty of approaching it, a thousand French troops under 
an able commander might have rendered it impregnable, 
But throughout the siege, and indeed throughout the 
campaign, Tippoo had failed to exhibit either wisdom or 
energy. He rejected the advice of his most experienced 
officers, and listened only to the flatteries of youths and 
parasites, and the predictions of astrologers. During the 
line of march General Harris was so heavily encumbered 
with his ponderous siege train and endless impediments, 
that his progress was restricted to five miles a day, and it was 
a miracle that he was not constrained, like Lord Cornwallis, 
to turn back for want of provisions. There were numerous 
occasions on which an active and skilful enemy might have 
impeded his march till the rains set in, and rendered the 
campaign abortive ; but all these opportunities were 
neglected by Tippoo in a spirit of infatuation. The success 
of the army was owing to a combination of boldness and 
courage, and good fortune. Tippoo was forty-six years of 
age at the time of his death. He possessed none of his 
father’s abilities for peace or war. He was a compound 
of tyranny and caprice, of superstition and bigotry, and 
likewise an atrocious persecutor. In the opinion of his 
own subjects, Hyder was born to create an empire, and 
Tippoo to lose it. 

For half a century the Deccan had been the scene of 
convulsions, and the great source of anxiety and expense 
to the Court of Directors, whoso possessions, s,.c„i-itv of 
even in the intervals of peace, bad always been Uje Doccan. 
insecure. Lord Wellesley terminated this state of jeopardy. 
Within a twelvemonth aft er he landed in Calcutta, he had 
extinguished the French force and influence at Hyderabad, 
and obtained the command of all the resources of the 
Nizam. He had subverted the kingdom of Mysore, and 
established the authority of the Company, without a rival, 
in the Deccan, on so solid a basis that it has never since 
been menaced. The capture of Seringapatam in less than 
a month resounded through the continent of India, and 
the extinction of one of its substantial powers struck terror 
into the hearts of its princes, and exalted the prestige of 
the Company’s Government. These advantages were not, 
however, obtained without a violation of those solemn 
injunctions which the wisdom of Parliament, of the minis- 
try, and of the India House had periodically repeated to 
restrain the growth of British power in India, and hence, 
in writing to Mr. Pitt, Lord Wellesley said, “I suppose 
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“ you will either hang me, or magnificently honour me for 
“ my deeds. In either case, I shall be gratified, for an 
“ English gallows is better than an Indian throne.” He was 
magnificently honoured — by the king with a step in the 
peerage, and by Parliament with its thanks. 

The issue of the war had placed the whole of the Mysore 
dominions at the disposal of the Governor-General, and he 
New Mysore cxcrcised the rights of conquest with great wis- 
kiogiiom. (torn and moderation. He resolved to make over 
a portion of it to the family of its ancient and disinherited 
princes, though they had pa.ssed out of all recollection, and 
were living ni abject poverty and humiliation. A child 
five years of age was drawn from a cottage and seated on 
a throne, with a revenue of fifty lacs of rupees a year. 
The kingdom was bestowed on him as a free gift, and it 
was emphatically declared to be personal and not dynastic. 
Every allusion to heirs and successors was therefore 
distinctly eliminated. Indeed, Lord Wellesley did not hesi- 
tate to affirm that the territories placed under the nominal 
sovereignty of the raja whom he created, constituted an 
integral portion of our own dominions, and they wore 
treated in this light for more than sixty years. 

The remaining territories were thus partitioned. Dis- 
tricts of the annual value of ahont thirty lacs, were allotted 
The remain- Company, but charged with the jiayment of 

taRtoTi- about eight lacs a year to the families of Hydcr 
tcrici. Tip])00, and territory viilued at about twenty- 

four lacs was transferred to the Ninam. The Poshwa 
was not overlooked. He had not only violated his engage- 
ment by taking no part in the campfdgii, but, with his 
usual dujdicity, had received envoy's from Tippoo, and 
accepted a gratuity of thirteen lacs of rupees from him, 
and concerted a scheme for attacking the dominiou.s of the 
Nizam while his army was employed in the siege of 
Seringa]iatam. But Lord Wellesley overlooked this dupli- 
city, and offered him out of the spoils of Mysore districts 
yielding ten lacs of rupees, on condition of his excluding the 
French from his dominions, and admitting the mediation 
of the British Government in the questions still in dispute 
with the Nizam. The offer was rejected, and the reserwed 
territory was duided between the Company and the Nizam . 

The personal property captured at Seringapatam rather 
exceeded a crore of rupees and Lord Wellesley took on 
Prize himself the responsibility of anticipating, as he 

money. said, the assent of the Crown, and the sanction 
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of the Directors, and directed the immediate distribution 
of it among the troops — the third instance in which prize 
money had been, not unwisely, divided in India, without 
waiting for dilatory orders from England. The Court of 
Directors manifested their sense of Lord Wellesley’s merits 
by offering him ten lacs from the proceeds of the captured 
stores ; but his high sense of honour induced him to 
decline it, ujjoii which they settled an annuity of half a lac 
of rupees a year on him. To complete this narrative of 
the last Mysore war, it only remains to be stated that a 
daring adventurer, Dhondia Waug, collected together a 
body of Tippoo’s disbanded cavalry and proceeded north- 
ward, plundering towns and villages. Success brought a.d. 
crowds to his standard, and the peace of the Deccan was 1809 
seriously menaced. At length, Colonel Wellesley set out in 
pursuit of him with four reginumts of cavalry, and after 
chasing him for four months without any relaxation, at 
length brought him to hay, and he was killed, and his array 
broken up. 


SECTION TI. 

LORO WELLIiSLLY — THE CAKNA'I IC — OUDE — FORT WILLIAM 
COLLL'OE — WAR VVITU SINOIA AND .NAGRORE. 

The refusal of the Peshwa to refer the .settlement of his 
demands on the Ni/.am to the arbitration of the British 
Government, jiointed out to his ablo minister of 

the treatment ho might expect fi’om iMahratta teirit.ny by 
rapacity, and he was anxious to secure his ma.ster i**'' 
against it. He proposed, therefore, to Lord Wellesley that 
the subsidiary force should be augmented and territory 
allotted for its support in lieu of the monthly payment 
then made in money. The proposition was, on a variety of 
considerations, welcome to the Goveriior-Geiieral, and the 
arrangement was speedily completed. I’lie force wa.s 
increased to eight battalions, and districts yielding sixty- 
three lacs a 3 'ear were made over in perpetual sovereignty 
to the Company, under the stipulation that the British '800 
Government should guarantee all the remaining territories 
of the Nizam from every attack. The districts thus trans- 
ferred consisted simply of those which had been assigned to 
him from the Mysore territory in the wars of 1792 and 
1 798. The transaction was mutually advantageous. It 
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extended the Company’s territories to the Kistna, and it 
relieved the Nizam of all further apprehension from his 
hereditary and insatiable enemies — and that without the 
alienation of any portion of his patrimonial kingdom. It 
is true, that by resigning the defence of his dominions and 
the royal prerogative of conducting negotiations with 
foreign princes, ho lost his political independence ; hut, on 
the other hand, he secured the continuance of his royal 
dynasty. Every other throne in the Deccan has been swept 
away, while the descendant of the Tartar, Cheen Killich 
Khan, still continues to bold his regal court at Hyderabad. 
About the same time tho raja of the little principality of 
Tanjore Tanjore was mediatised. His debts to the Com- 
A.D. pany were cancelled on the resignation of his 

1800 territory, out of the revenues of which he received four lacs 
a year, and a fifth of its improved resources. 

By the treaty concluded with the nabob, Mahomed Ali, 
by Lord Cornwallis in 179'2, certain districts wore hypothe- 
state of the cated for the support of tlio Company’s troops who 
Carnatic. defended the country. That prince, who had been 
placed on the throne by the Madras Government in the days 
of Clive and Cooto and bad occupied it for fifty years, died 
1795 in 1795. His son Oomdnt-ool-omrah was surrounded, as 
his father had been, by a legion of rapacious Europeans, 
many of them in the public service, who fed his extrava- 
gance by advances at exorbitant interest, and, contrary to 
the stipulations of the treaty, received assignments on the 
districts pledged for the support of the troops. The loans 
thus furnished the nabob with the means of paying his 
instalments to tho Government of Madras with punctuality, 
but they served also to increase his embarrassments, 
though the crisis was for a time postponed. At the par- 
ticular request of the Court of Directors, Lord Hobart, 
tho governor of Madras, proposed to the nabob to transfer 
the districts to the Company in lieu of the pecuniary pay- 
ment, and offered him as an inducement, to relinquish debts 
due to tho Government, to the extent of a crore of rupees. 
But though the arrangement would have been highly 
beneficial to the nabob, it w’as not to the interest of his 
creditors, who ludd him at their mercy, to resign the lands 
which they subjected to rack rent, and the proposal was 
rejected. Lord Hobart then proposed to resort to force, 
on the ground that as the nabob had violated the treaty of 
1792 by granting these assignments, it was no longer 
binding on the Company ; but Sir John Shore peremptorily 
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rofiised his concurrence. The correspondence thereupon 
became acrimonious, and the matter was referred to Leaden- 
hall Street, and Lord Hobart was recalled. The 
Court, however, requested Lord Wellesley to Hobart'a a.d. 
call at Madras on his way to Calcutta, and 17M 

make another effort to obtain the sanction of the nabob to 
the surrender of the districts, which were in a state of rapid 
decay, as a substitute for the payment he was bound to 
make ; but, under the sinister influence of the harpies 
around him, the proposal was again spurned. 

The nabob was bound by treaty “ not to enter into any 
“ negotiation or political correspondence with any Euro- 
“ pean or native power without the consent of 
“ the Company.” But on the capture of Seringa- corro!- 
patam, it was discovered that both the late and 
the present nabob had been engaged in a clandestine cor- jygg 
respondence with Tippoo by means of a cypher, which was 
found ; and that they had made important communications 
to him, inimical to the interests of the Company. The 
fact of this intrigue was established by the clearest 
oral and documental evidence, to the satisfaction of the 
Governor-General, the governor of Madras, the Court of 
Directors, and the Board of Control; and Lord Wellesley 
came to the conclusion that “they had not only violated 
“ the treaty, but placed themselves in the position of 
“ enemies of the Company, by endeavouring to establish a 
“ unity of interests with their most inveierate foe.” The 
obligations of the trciity were considered to bo extinct, and 
it was resolved to deprive the family of the government of 
the Carnatic, reserving a suibable portion of the revenue 
for its support. But when the period for action arrived, 
the nabob was on his death-bed. On hisdeatli his reputed 
son, whom he had nominated his successor, was made 
acquainted with the evidence ofhis father’s and his grand- 
father’s treacherous correspondence with Tippoo, and in- 
formed that all claim on the consideration of Govomment 


was forfeited. His succession to the throne was no longer 
a matter of right, but of favour, and would be conceded 
only on condition of his making over the Carnatic to the 
Company, with the reservation of a suitable provision for 
the maintenance of his court and family. Ho refused to 
accept the title on these terms, and it was granted xhe nabob jgoj 
to a cousin, of whose legitimate birth there was nieiimtised. 
no question. The nabob was mediatised, and the Carnatic 
became a British province. The territories obtained from 
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Mysore and the Nizam, from the nabobs of the Carnatic 
and Tanjore, may be said to have created the Madras 
Presidency. Of the population, which, according to the 
latest census, amounted to twenty-two millions, eighteen 
are inhabiting the districts which Lord Wellesley annexed 
to it. 

While Zcman Shah was advancing into Hindostan, 
Lord Wellesley despatched a native envoy to the king of 
A D Embassy to Persia to induce him to threaten his hereditary 
1800 dominions in Central Asia, and constrain him to 

retire from India. The agent urged that the Shah was a 
Soonee, and had grievously oppressed the Sheahs, the 
ruling sect in Persia, and that it would be an acceptable 
service to God and man to arrest the progress of so 
heterodox a prince. The pious monarch swallowed the 
bait, and instigated Mahomed Shah to invade the territories 
of his brother Zeman Shah, who was obliged to recross 
the Indus in haste. But Lord Wellesley farther deemed it 
advisable to .send a more imposing embassy to the court of 
Ispahan “ to establish British influence in Central Asia, 
“ and prevent the periodical disquietude of an invasion by 
“ Zeman Shah, with his horde of Turks and Tartars, 
“ TJsbecks and Afghans.” The officer selected for this 
duty was Captain Malcolm, who was eminently qualified 
for it by his thorough knowledge of the oriental character 
and weaknesses, and his acquaintance with eastern lan- 
guages, as well as his admirable tact and invariable good 
humour. I'ho embassy was equipped in a stylo of mag- 
nificence intended to dazzle the oriental imagination, and 
to inspire the Persian court with a duo sense of the power 
and majesty of the British empire in the oast. The result, 
which had been in a great measure anticipated by the 
native agent, was not commensurate with its co.st, which 
made the Court of Directors wince ; but it secured the 
object of ('stablishiug British influence in Persia, at least 
for a time. 

Lord Wellesley could not consider India safe while a 
French army held possession of Egypt ; and lie proposed 
Expciiition ministry to seitd a force from India to 

to tbe Rod support the army which he felt confident they 
would despatch, to co-operate with the Turkish 
1800 Government in expelling it. After long delay the necessary 
orders were received from Downing Street, and an army 
consisting of 4,000 European troops and 5,000 volunteer 
sepoys, was sent up the Red Sea under General Baird, 
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■with the animating remark of the Governor-General, “ that 
“ a more worthy sequel to the storm of Seringapatam 
“ could not be presented to his genius and valour.” The 
troops landed at Cosseir, in the Red Sea, and after traversing 
120 miles of arid and pathless desert to the Nile, en- 
camped, on the 27th August, on the shores of the Mediter- 
ranean; but the report of its approach, combined with the 
energy of the commander from England, had induced the 
French general to capitulate before General Baird’s arrival. 
The history of India abounds with romantic achievements, 
but no incident can be more impressive than the appearance 
of sepoys from the banks of the Ganges, in the land of the 
Pharaohs, marching in the footsteps of Ceesar to encounter 
the veterans of his modem prototype. 

Within a month of the surrender of the French army in 
Egypt, the preliminaries of peace between Franco and 
England were signed by the former Governor- pdcr of 
Genera], Lord Cornwallis, at Amiens. The Court Amions. 
of Directors immediately issued orders for their military 
establishments to be reduced, but Lord Wellesley, with 
great forethought, wisely suspended the execution of them. 
The treaty of Amiens was no sooner ratified than Bonaparte 
despatched a largo armament to Pondicherry, which the 
treaty had restored, consisting of six vessels of war, a large 
military staff, and 1,400 European troops, under the 
command of M, Leger, who was designated, in hi.s patent, 
“ Captain-Goner.al of the French establishments east of 
“ the Cape.” It was to be followed by a second squadron of 
equal magnitude. For three years it had been the great 
aim of Lord Wellesley to eradicate French influence from 
India, and as he had now succeeded in excluding it from the 
Deccan, he could not regai-d the re-establishment of a 
powerful French settlement on the Coromandel coa.st with- 
out a feeling of anxiety. He felt that all the relations of 
Government with the native states would be at once 
deranged, and the seeds of a more arduous conflict than 
the last planted in the soil of India, over fruitful in 
revolution.s. The order to restore Pondieherry N.as re- 
iterated from Downing Street, but, by an act of unexampled 
audacity. Lord Wellesley dij-ccted Lord Clive, the governor 
of Madras, to inform the French admiral on hi.s arrival 
that he had resolved to postpone the restitution of the 
French settlements till he could communicate with the 
ministry in England. The French fleet returned to the 
Mauritius, and the recommencement of ho.stilitics in 
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Europe saved India from the danger to which it would 
have been exposed if the continuance of peace had enabled 
Bonaparte to give full scope to his designs. 

On the approach of Zeman Shah to the Indus, Lord 
Wellesley, well-knowing that the kingdom of Oude would 
„ , be one of the early obieets of spoliation, requested 

the nabob Sir James Oraig, the commandant, to communi- 
of Ondc. jjjg views on the defence of it. He replied 

that the rabble of troops maintained by the Vizier was not 
simply useless, but actually dangerous ; and that if he 
were required to take the field against the Shah, he could 
not leave them behind with safety. The Court of Directors 
had stated that the British force, 13,000 in number, was too 
weak for the protection of the country, more especially since 
Sindia had planted an army of more than 30,000 disciplined 
troops, commanded by European officers, on its frontier, 
watching an opportunity of springing on its opulent 
districts. The existing treaty had allotted a subsidy of 
seventy-six lac.s of rupees a year for the payment of this 
force, and also provided for its augmentation, if necessary. 

A.D. Lord Wellesley now pressed on the Vizier the absolute 

1800 necessity of disbanding his disorderly soldiers, and devoting 
the fifty hu’s of rupees thereby saved to the support of a 
larger British force. 

This reform would have placed the militar}" power ot 
, the kingdom absolutely in tbe liiindf of the Company; to 
Discnssions nabob manifested an invincible repng- 

with the nance, and be proposed to abdicate in favour 
nabob. of his SOU, .Did to retire into private life with the 
treasure ho had accumulated. Lord Wellosley slated that he 
vva.s prepared to sanction his retirement provided lie took 
up his residence in the British dominions, and vested the 
govemment of the kingdom permanently in the hands of 
the Company, but could not permit him to withdraw the 
treasure which belonged to the state. The nabob imme- 
diately withdrew his abdication, and Lord Wellesley ex- 
pressed great indignation at his insincerity and duplicity, 
as he termed it, and charged him with having made a 
proposal, which was from tin* first illusory, in order to 
defeat the reform of liis military establishment, which was 
imperatively required. Several regiments were ordered to 
march into the Oude territory, and the nabob was directed 
to provide for their maintenance. He remonstrated in 
earnest language, but Lord Wellesley returned his com- 
munication, which he said was deficient in the respect due to 
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the first British authority in India. The proceedings began 
to assume a very vexatious appearance. The deputation fsoi 
Vizier continued to exhibit a spirit of passive of Mr. h. 
resistance, and Lord Wellesley’s correspondence 
■was marked by increasing hauteur ; but he was desirous, if 
possible, to avoid the appearance of a compulsory cession 
of the districts, and despatched his own brother and private 
secretary, Mr. Henry Wellesley, afterwards Lord Cowley, 
to overcome his repugnance ; but the nabob continued in- 
flexible, and persisted in asserting that it would inflict an 
indelible stain on his reputation throughout India to 
deprive one of its royal houses of such a dominion. 

The Resident at length brought the discussion to an issue 
by ordering the intendants of the districts selected for the 
support of the British force to transfer their col- 
lections and their allegiance to the Company, was the 
The nabob deemed it vain any longer to contend 
with such negotiators, and on the 12th November, signed a 
treaty which made over to the Company in perpetual sove- 
reignty districts yielding one crore and thirty-five lacs of 
rupees. The security which this transfer of military power 
gave to the po.ssessions of the nabob as well as of the 
Company will admit of no question. A British army, fully 
adequate to the defence of the country, was substituted for 
the wretched troops of the nabob, always an object of more 
dread to their masters than to their cncinie.s ; a valuable 
addition was made to the strength and resources of the 
Company, and a large population was rescued from oppres- 
sion, But of all the transactions of Lord Wellesley’s ad- 
ministration, this acquisition of ferrilory by the jiroce.ss of 
compulsion lias been the most censured. For any justifica- 
tion of it we must look to the |)Osition of the country. The 
throne of Oude was upheld by British bayonets alone, and 
the dynasty would hai c ceased to exist in a twelvemonth, 
if they had been withdraivn. Under the perpetual menace 
of a Mahratta invasion, it was necessary that a large and 
efiicient force should be maintained there; but it was not 
pos.sible for the Coinp.iny to sujiport such a force with only 
onc-third of the revenues. The .settlement of the provinces 
thus ceded by the Vizier was entrusted to a commission, 
consisting of members of tbo civil service, with Mr. Henry 
Wellesley as president, but he received no additional allow- 
ance. Their labours were completed within a year; the 
Court of Directors, liowever, lost no time in denouncing 
this appointment, though temporary, as “a virtual super- 
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“ cession of the just rights of the civil service,” and drafted 
a despatch, peremptorily ordering Mr. Wellesley to be dis- 
missed ; but the President of the Board of Control drew his 
fatal pen across it. At the same time they expressed their 
cordial approbation of the terms of the treaty, which, 
among other meiits, created thirty new appointments for 
their favourite service. 

Lord Wellesley unhappily approved and maintained the 
erroneous policy initiated by Lord Cornwallis of excluding 
The College from any share in the government of 

of Port the country, and working it exclusively by the 

Wiiimm. European agency of the covenanted servants ; but 

he determined to qualify them for their important duties 
t^O suitable education. The civil service was originally a 
moreantilo staff, and India continued to be treated more in 
the light of a faeturj’ than of an empire. The public ser- 
vafits ro.se, as they had done a century before, through the 
grades of writer, factor, and junior and senior merchants, 
and though they were required to perform the functions of 
magistrates and judges, of secretaries of state and ambas- 
sadors, it was deemed sufficient, if, before they loft England, 
they were initiated into the mysteries of the counting- 
house, and understood book-keeping by double-cmtry. Of the 
laws and institutions, and even the language of the people, 
they weri' not required to know anything. Lord Wellesley 
was resoh ed to remove this glaring anomaly by founding 
a oollogo in Calcntf.a. in which their European education 
should bo completed, and they should acquire a knowledge 
of the laws, literature, and language of the natives. 

Like all Lord Wellesley’s plans, the institution was pro- 
jected upon a scale of imperial magnificence ; and it was, 
moreover, erected without so niuch as consulting 
itsgiarJcur. Court of Directors, and they passed a peremp- 
1802 tory order for its immediate abolition. Lord Wellcsloy was 
mortified beyond measure hy this subversion of one of his 
most cherished .schemes, which exposed him to the contempt 
of India, and he gave venf to his feelings in a passionate 
appeal to his friends in the ministry, and entreated them to 
save from extinction an institution he deemed invaluable 
— which indeed, he regarded with greater pride than the 
conquest of iMy.sore. On receiving the orders from Leaden- 
hall Street, ho passed a i-esolution abolishing the college, 
with the sullen remark that it was done “as an act of 
“ necessary submission to the controlling an Ihoritj- of the 
“Court;’’ but in a second resolution he allowed eighteen 
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months for the gradual abolition of it ; and in the meantime 
the Court of Directors, under the pressure of tho ami rednc- 
Board of Control, consented to the continuance *“"■ 
of it on a reduced scale. 

At the renewal of the chai-ter in 1793 the ministry eii- a.d. 
defivoured to silence the clamours of the merchants and J793 
manufacturers of England, as already stated, by private 
obliging the Court of Directors to allot them 3,000 trade, 
tons of freight annually, but this concession was found in- 
adequate to the demand. The commerce of India was, in 
fact, bursting the bonds of the monopoly, which, however 
serviceable it might have been during the infancy of our 
eonnootion with India, wa.s altogether un.suited to an age 
of development. The trade of Calcutta had been rapidly 
expanding, and was forcing itsiilf into the continental 
markets, in foreign vessels provided with cargoes by English 
capita). In 1798 the exports in vessels under the flags of 
America, of Portugal, and of Denmark, had exceeded a 
croro and a half of rupees. 

Shipbuilding had likewi.se made great progress in 1799 
Calcutta during the previous ten years, and Lord Wellesley, 
fludiiig 10,000 tons of India-built shipydng in tho port on 
his arrival, chartered a large portion of it for the use of 
the private merchants. In his letter to the Court of 
Directors on the subject, ho said that it would be 
equally unjust and impolitic to extend any fueili- 
ties to British mcrchauts which would .sacrifice Wi'iie»k‘y’s 
or hazai'd the Company’s rights and jnivileges, ' ' '' 
and that the commercial indulgence he had granted extended 
only to such articles of Indian produce and manufacture as 
were necessarily excluded from the Company’s investments. 

Mr. Dundas, who entertained the same liberal views as 
Lord Wellesley, wa.s anxiou.s to authorise the Government 
of India to license India-built .shipping “ to bring home 
“ that which the means and capital of the Company were 
“ unable to embrace.” But at the India House the dread of 
interlopers w.as still in undiminished vigour. Though tho 
cream of the India trade was still to be assured to the 
Company, the Directors would not permit others to obtain 
the dregs. The proceedings of Lord Wellesley were em- 
phatically reprobated ; he lost caste irretrievably in Leaden - 
hall Street, and the treatment he experienced from the 
Directors during the last three years of his Indian career 
was scarcely less rancorous than that which had embittered 
the life of Warren Hastings. Notwithstanding the remon- 
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strance of the minister, they passed a direct vote of censure 
on the commercial policy he had patronised. 

As soon as the arrangements in Onde were completed, 
! Lord Wellesley tendered his resignation, assigning to “ his 
ReBigiiation “Honourable Masters,” as he termed them, no 
of Lord other reason than the full accomplishment of his 

weiieaay. fpj. security and prosperity of the 

orupire. To the prime minister, however, he unburdened 
his mind, and informed him that the real cause of his retire- 
ment was the invariable hostility of the Court and the 
withdrawal of their confidence. They had peremptorily 
ordered the reduction of the military establishments, while 
ho considered it, in the existing circumstances of the 
empire, essential to its security to maintain them in full 
vigour. They had cut down the stipends he cousiderod 
advisable at the close of the war, and had selected for 
especial censure and retrenchment, the allowances granted 
by the Madras Government to his brother General 
Wellesley to meet the cost of his important and expensive 
command in Mysore ; this bo considered “tho most direct, 
“ marked, and disgusting indignity which could be devised.” 
They had abrogated the power vested in tho Governor- 
General in Council hy Parliament of (Uiforcing his orders 
on the minor Presidencies, though they might haj^pen to 
supersede the injunctions of the Court, and they had de- 
stroyed the authority of the Supreme Government over them 
by reversing this regulation. They had wantonly dis- 
placed officers of the highest ability and experience who 
enjoyed the full confidence of the Governor-General, and, 
contrai-y to law, had forced tlioir own nominees into offices 
of emolument, for which, moreover, they were totally unfit. 

Lord Wellesley vigorously remonstrated against this 
practice. “ If the Government of India,” ho said, “was thus 
The cansed “ to he thwarted in every subordinate dej)art- 
ofit. “ment, deprived of all local influence, and 

“ counteracted in every local detail by a remote authority 
“ interfering in the nomination of every ])ublic servant, it 
“ would be impossible to eondvret the government under 
“ such disgraceful chains.” Lord Castlercagh, the President 
of the Board of Control, was anxious to retain tho services 
of Lord Wellesley, and placed his letter to the premier in 
the hands of the chairman at the India House. Ho did 
not disguise from him the great dissatisfaction and jealousy 
felt by the Company with regard to certain of Lord Welles- 
ley’s measures, and, more especially to the employment of 
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Mr. Henry Wellesley. He had, in fact, wounded them on a.d. 
the two points on which they were most sensitive — their 1802 
monopoly and their patronage. But Lord Castlereagh was 
assured that the Court were not unmindful of his eminent 
services, and would request him to postpone his departure 
to the 1st January 1804 ; little dreaming of the momentous 
consequences of this resolution. Before that date, the 
Mahratta power was prostrate, and the map of India recon- 
structed. 


SECTION HI. 

LOED WELLESLEY — MAURA'l'l'A AEEAIES TREATY OP BASSEIN 

WAE WITH SINDIA AND NAUPOKE. 

The extinction of the kingdom of Alysore, and the complete 
control established over the Nizam, loft the British Govern- 
ment without any antagonist but the Mahrattas, 
and the two rival ] lowers now confronted each Hmm Fur- 
other. The offer of a subsidiary alliance to the 
Peshwa, made by Lord Wellesley in 1799, which would have 
introduced the thin end of the wodge of British ascendancy 
was rejected under the advice of Nana Furnavese. That 
great statesman closed his chequered career in March, 1800. 1800 
For more than a quarter of a century he hail been the 
mainspring of every movement in the Mabiutta common- 
wealtb, which he had regulated by the strength of lii.s cha- 
racter and the wisdom of his measures, not Ics.s than by 
his humanity, veracity and honesty of j)urpo.so, virtues 
which were not usually found among his own countrymen. 

“ With him,” wrote the Ro.sidont at Poona, “departed all 
“ the wisdom and moderation of the Mahratta Coveriiment.” 

His death left Sindia without .a comjietitor at Poona, where 
he exercised supreme authority, and it was not without 
delight that the Peshwa coiilomplated the ri.slng power of 
his rival, Jeswunt Rao llolkar. 

Mulhar Rao Holkar, who raised himself from the con- 
dition of a shepherd to the dignity of a prince, and esta- 
blished one of the five Mahratta powers, died at TtoHuikar 
the age of seventy- six, after .a brilliant career of 
forty years. His only son died soon after, leaving a widow, 
Aylah bye, and a son and daughter. The son died in 17(id, 1780 
and his mother, a woman of extraordinary talent and 
energy, resisted the importunity of the chieftains to adopt 

s 2 
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a son and retire into private life. Slie resolved to undertake 
the government of the state herself, and selected Tokajee 
Holkar, one of the same tribe, though not of her kindred, 
to command the army. Through his singular moderation 
and the commanding genius of the bye, this perilous ar- 
rangement, which placed the military power in the hands 
of a distinguished soldier, while the civil government was 
administered by a female, was perpetuated without jealousy 
for thirty years. She sat daily in durbar and gave audi- 
ences without a veil, and dispensed justice in person. She 
laid herself' out to promote the welfare of the country by 
the encouragement of trade and agriculture, and raised 
Indore from the obscurity of a village to the rank of a 
capital. She acquired the re.spect of foreign princes by the 
weight and dignity of her character, and in an age of 
universal violence was enabled to maintain the security of 
her dominions. She was the purest and most exemplary 
of rulers, and she added one more name to the roll of those 
illustrious females who have adorned the native history of 
India by their talents and virtues. 

She died in 17115, and Tokajee two years later, and the 
reign of anarchy began, and continued without abatement. 
Early moTc twenty years. Mulhar Eao, the son of Tokajee, 
meats o£ assumed the command of the army and the go- 

.^want venimeut of the state, but he was attacked and 

killed by Sindia, who was thus enabled to reduce 
the rival house of Holkar to a state of complete subordina- 
tion. Jeswunt Bao, the illegitimate son of Tokajee, fled 
from the field to Nagpore, but the raja, anxious to con- 
ciliate Sindia, placed him in confinement, but he contrived 
at length to make his escape, and took rofuga at Dhar, 
which, under the same hostile influence, he was obliged to 
quit, with seven mounted followers and about a hundred 
and twenty ragged half-ai'iiied infantry. He determined 
now to trust his fortune.^ to hi.s sword, and giving himself 
out as the champion of his nephew, the young son of his 
brother Mulhar, called upon all the adherents of the house 
of Holkar to rally round him and resist the encroachments 
of Sindia; and the freebooters who swarmed in Central 
India flocked to his standard. 


Jeswunt Bao was soon after joined by Ameer Khan, a 
Bohilla adventurer, about twenty-five years of age, together 
Ameer with a large body of free lances, and for eighteen 

Khau. months they spread desolation through the 

districts lying on the Nerbudda, but were at length. 
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obliged to separate when the field of plander was ex- A.n. 
hausted. Ameer Khan proceeded eastward to the opulent 1800 
town of Saugor, where he subjected the inhabitants to 
every species of outrage, and acquired immense booty. 
Nothing gives us a clearer view of the anarchy and 
wretchedness of Hindostan at this period than the ease 
with which Jeswnnt Rao was able, in the space of two 
years, to collect under his standard, by the hope of 
plunder, a force of 70,000 Pindarees and Bheels, Afghans 
and Mahrattas. With this force Holkar entered Malwa, 
and the country was half ruined before Sindia could come 
to its rescue from Poona. To expel Holkar he de.spatched 
two bodies of bis troops, one of which, though commanded 
by Europeans, was obliged to lay down its ai'ms, and the a.d. 
other was attacked with such vigour that of it.s eleven 1801 
European officers seven fell in action and tlii’ce were 
wounded. The city of Oojein, Siudia’s capital, wa.s saved 
from indiscriminate plunder, by submitting to a contribution 
of fifteen lacs. At Poona, Bajee Rao, relieved I'rom the 
presence of Sindia, subjected his feudatories to extortion 
and his people to oppression, which led to the aj)pearance 
of numerous bodies of brigands, one of which, Wittojee, 
the brother of Jeswnnt Rao, was constrained to join. 

He was captured and sentenced to be trampled to death 
by an infuriated elephant, while Bajee Rao sat in the bal- 
cony of the palace to enjoy the yells of the expiring youth. 
Jeswnnt vowed sharp vongeanco, and if wa.s not long 
before he found an opportunity of oxeentiug it. 

Sindia, having ordered Shirjeo Rao, hi.s father-in-law, 1801 
and the greatest miscreant of Central India, to join his 
camp, proceeded in jmrsuit of Holkar, who was sjmiiade- 
totally defeated on the 14th October. The wretch fcutiitoikar. 
entered the capital, Indore, aud gave it up to plunder. 

The noblest edifices iu tbe city, which had been erected 
and adorned by Ay lab bye, were reduced to asbes. Those 
who were possessed of property were tortured to reveal it, 
and the wells were choked up with the bodies of females 
who destroyed themselves to escape dishonour. Holkar 
was not long in recovering the blow. His daring spirit 
was exactly suited to the temper of the ago, aud his stan- 
dard was speedily crowded with recruits, with whom ho 
proceeded to the north, plundering every town and village 
in his progress, and to the horror of his lawle.ss, but 
superstitious soldiery, not sparing even the shrines of the 
gods. He then laid waste the province of Caudesh, and 
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moved down on Poona, and the Peshwa began to tremble 
for his safety. Lord Wellesley had not ceased to renew 
the offer of the subsidiary alliance when there appeared any 
prospect of success. The negoiiation fluctuated with the 
Peshwa’a hopes and fear-s, and when Sindia, who had 
earnestly dissuaded him from accepting it, sent ten batta- 
lions of infantry and a large body of cavalry to protect 
him from the assault of Holkai’, it came to an abrupt ter- 
mination. 

Holkar continued to advance to Poona, and the dismayed 
Peshwa made him the most abject ofii'i's, but they were 
Battle of haughtily rejected. The combined army of 
Poomi. Sindia and the Peshwa encamped in the vicinity 
of tlie capital, consisted of 8-j',0(>0 horse and foot. Sindia’s 
force comprised ten battalion.s under the command of Col. 
Dawes, while Holkar bad fourteen battalions, disciplined 
,and commanded by European ofEeors. Tliebattle of Poona, 
A.i) which was long and obstinately contested, ended in the 
1802 complete victory of Holkar, who captured the whole of 
the baggage, stores and encampment of the allies. The 
Peshwa, who had kept out of the reach of tire, fled precipi- 
tately to the sea coast, where he obtained the accommoda- 
tion of a Hritisb vessel from the governor of Bombay and 
embarked for Basscin, which bo reached on the tith December. 
Holkar entered tbo capital and placed the Pesliwa’s ille- 
gitimate brother, Amrut Kao on the throne, after exacting 
the promise of an immediate payment of two crores, and 
territory yielding another ci’ore, as well as the command of 
the arm}' and the control of the state. After two months 
of singular moderation he gave up the capital to pillage. 
Bajee Rao, now became eager for the alliance as afibrding 
him the only chance <if regaining bis crown, and on the last 
The treaty o( day of Decembi'r, lie signed the memorable treaty 
Basseln. gf Bassein, by which be agreed to entertain a 
body of 0,000 English troops, and a suitable complement 
of artillery, and to assign districts yielding twenty-six lacs 
for their support, to entertain no Europeans in bis service, 
and to refer all his claims upon the Nizam and the Gaik- 
war to the arbitration of the Governor- General. The 
treaty likewise guaranteed the southern jageeidars in the 
enjoyment of their ancient rights. 

The treaty of Bassein, viewed in connection with its 
consequences, forms one of the most important events in 
Kemarkson fke histoiy of British India. Although the 
the treaty, authority of the Peshwa bad long ceased to 
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possess its formei' importance in the Mahratta counsels, 
he was still regarded by the other chiefs as the centre of 
their national unity, and the recognised chief of the 
Mahratta commonwealth, and the extinction of his inde- 
pendence essentially weakened its power. It has been 
the subject of warm controversy, but the sound judg- 
ment of the Duke of Wellington, then General Wellesley, 
based upon his extensive Indian experience, may be con- 
sidered conclusive. “ The treaty of Bassein,” he asserted, 
“ and the measures adopted in consequence of it, afforded 
“ the best prospect of prc.serving the peace of India, and 
“ to have adopted any other measure would have rendered 
“ war with Holkar nearly certain, and war with the whole 
“ Mahratta nation more than probable.” This opinion has 
been full^^ confirmed by posterity. War with the Mahratta 
powers was inevitable ; the treaty may have liastened it, 
liiut it must not bo forgotten that it likewise depriv'ed them 
of all the resources of the Peshwa’s Governnient. 


The establishment of the Companj ’s paramount *•'>• 
authority at the Mahratta capital gave great umbrage to 
Sindia and to the raja of Nagpore. The former ,, , 
lound all his ambitious projects in the Deccan Siurtmand 
defeated, and exclaimed : “The treaty takes the rajo^***^’*** 

“ turban from my head.” The Nagpore ra.jawas at 

once dejirived of the liopes he and his ancestors had 

cherished of some day obtaining the office of Peshwa. 

The tu D chiefs iinniedialely entei'ed into a confederacy to 
obstruct the objects of the treaty, and Bajoc Rao himself 
had 110 sooner signed it, than he despatched an envoy to 
solicit thoir aid to frustrate it. Holkar, whose plans were 
thwarted by this masterly stroke of policy, agreed to join 
the coalition on condition that the domains of his family 
should be restored to him ; hut, although he was reinstated 
in them, he no sooner perceived Sindia involved in hos- 
tilities with the British Government, than he let loose his 
own famishing hordes on his possessions in Malwa. 

Lord Wellesley, who had early information of this coali- 
tion, informed Sindia and the raja of Nagpore that he was 
desirous of maintaining friendly relations with weiien 
them unimpaired, hut would resist to the full it-j'o miiitaiy 
extent of his power any attempt to interfere 
with the treaty. To be prepared for every contingency, 
ho ordered the whole of the Hyderabad subsidiary force, 
and 6,000 of the Nizam’s own infantry, and 9,000 iiorse, 
under Colonel Stephenson, uyi to the frontier General 
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Wellesley likewi.sQ marched up 600 miles in the same 
direction with the Mysore contingent, 8,000 infantry, 
1,700 cavalry, and 2,000 of the celebrated Mysoi-e horse, 
under an able native commander. The southern jageerdars 
were induced by the influence which General Wellesley 
had obtained over them, to join him with 10,( 00 troops. 
Amrut Rao, whom Holkar had left in command at Poona, 
had declared his determination to reduce it to ashes when 
he could no longer hold it ; but the city was .saved by the 
energy of General Wellesley, who made a forced march of 
sixty miles in thirty-two hours to rescue it. Soon after 
Bajec Rac quitted Bassein, and on the 13th May, the day 
which had been selected by his astrologers, entered Poona, 
accompanied by British hayonets, and ascended the thionc 
under a British salute. 


The designs of Siudia became daily more evident. He 
marched down with a large force from Oojein to form a 
DcTeior- junction with the ra-ja of Nagporc, who moved up 
mont of to meet him with a largo force on the 1 7th April. 
dSign". Both princes informed the Resident that it was 
their intention to j)rococd to Poona '■ to adjust the 
“ govermnont of the Peshwa.” He assured them that any 
such movement would be considered an act of hostility, 
and involve the most serious consequences. Various com- 
municatinus were intercepted in diflerent directions, which 
placed t.hcir warlike designs beyond doubt ; and, on the 
23rd May, therefore. Colonel Close, the llosidcnt at Sindia’s 
court, was instruclcd to demand a Categorical cxplaniition 
of hi.s intentions, when he replied that, w'ith regard to the 
negotiations on foot, he could give no doci.sive answer till 
he had seen the raja of Nagpore, then cncanqied about 
forty miles distant, wlien you sliall bo informed whether 
“ there is to bo war or peace.” Lord Wellesley eoiisidered 
this announcement not mei'ely an insult to the Ih'iti.sh 
Government, but an unequivocal meiifice of ho.stility on the 
part of both princes, who had planted their armies on the 
frontiers of the two allies, the Hizam and the Peshwa, 
whom the Gov'crnment were bound to defend. The com- 


plication of affiiirs at this juncture was increased by the 
arrival of the French armament, already mentioned, at 
Pondicherry, which Sindia announced to all the Mahiatta 
princes as the reinforcement of an ally. The confederates 
continued to prolong the discussions for two months, while 
they were employed in jiressing Holkar to join them. 
During this period of suspense, the perfidious Peshwa con- 
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tinued to importune Sindia to avoid any concession, but 
advance at once to Poona “ to settle affairs.” He obstructed 
the progress of supplies, and lost no opportunity of embar- 
rassing the Government. 

Time -was now invaluable, but no reply could be received 
to any reference to Calcutta under six weeks, and Lord 
Wellesley, therefore, ventured to take upon him- 
self the responsibility, for which he was after- ofpouer^to 
wards captiously censured, of vesting full powers, 
civil, military, and diplomatic, in reference to 
the conduct of Mahratta affairs in the Deccan, in General 
Wellesley, and at the same time furnished him with a 
clear exposition of his views of policy. The general re- 
ceived this commission on the 18th July, and lost no time in 
calling on the allied chiefs to demonstrate the sincerity 
of the pacific declarations they were making, by with- 
drawing their forces from a position, not necessary for the 
security of their own tcrritoiies, butmenacingcqually to the 
Nizam, the Company, and the Peshwa. A week of 
frivolous and fruitle.ss discussion then ensued, during 
which Sindia had the simplicity to say that they were not 
prepared to determine ou any movement, a.s the ncgoLiiition 
with Holkar was not yet complete. Wearied with these 
studied delays. General Wellesley gave them twenty-four 
hours for their ultimatum, when they proposed that the 
British armies should retire to their cantonments at Bom- 
bay, Madra.s, and Serin gapatam, while tlieir foreos fell back 
forty miles to Boorliaupore. To this General Wellesley 
replied : “ I ofiered you peace on terms of cqualit}', and 
“honourable to all parties: you Ijave chosen war, and are 
“ answerable for all consequences.” Ou the oi'd Aiigust the 
British Resident withdrew from Sindia’s camp, and the 
Mahratta war of 1808 commenced. 


SECTION JV. 

LOBD WELLESLEY WAR WITH SINDIA AND NAQPOBE. 

Lord Wellesley, finding a war with Sindia and the raja 
of Nagpore inevitable, determined to strike a decisive blow 
at their power, simultaneously, in every quarter rri jiaratiooB 
of India. In the grand combinations of this fm-war. 
campaign he was his own war minister, and never under 
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the Company’s rule had the resources of Government heen 
drawn forth upon a scale of such magnitude and applied 
with such promptitude and effect. In the Deccan the ad- 
vanced force under General Wellesley of about 9,000 men, 
and of Colonel Stephenson, consisting of about 8,000, was 
appointed to operate against the main armies of the con- 
federates. In the noHh 10,500 troops were assembled 
under General Lake, to attack Sindia's possessions in Hin- 
dostan, which were defended by his French battalions ; and a 
force of 3,500 was allotted for the invasion of Bundlecund. 
On the western coast an army of 7,300 men was organised 
to dispossess Sindia of his possessions in Guzerat, while 
5, ’200 men were to occupy the province of Cuttack, be- 
longing to the raja of Nagpore, on the eastern coast. The 
whole force of about 43,500 men was animated by that tradi- 
tionary spirit of enterprise and enthusiasm which had created 
the British empire in India, and which, on this occasion, was 
heightened by unbounded confidence in the statesman at 
the head of the Government. The armies of the con- 
federates were computed at 100,000, of whom one half 
consisted of cavalry, with a superb train of artilldry of 
many hundred pieces. 

As soon as the Resident had quitted Sindia’s camp. 
General Wellesley opened the campaign by the cajd-ure of 
Cupturo fortress of Abmednngur, Sindia’s great 

A.D. of Ahmcti. arsenal and depot in tin; Deccan, and by taking 
1803 nngiir. possession of all bis districts soutli of the Goda- 
very. Meanwhile the confederates spent throe weeks in 
marching and countermarching, apparently without any 
definite object. General Wellesley, misled by his guides, 
was unexpectedly brought, after a march of twenty-six 
miles, to a position from which he could behold Sindia’s 
encampment, consisting of 50,000 men and 100 guns, 
stretched out before liim, and he resolved to bring on an 
immediate action without waiting for the junction of 
Baltic of Colonel Sti'pbcn.son’s force. The handful of 
As“ye. British troops which had to encounter this for- 
midable array at Assye, did not exceed 4,600. The Mah- 
ratta infantry was entrenched behind formidable batteries, 
which the General had particularly enjoined the oflficer 
commanding the advance not to assail in front, but he 
charged up to the muzzle of the guns ; the carnage was 
appalling, but the indomitable courage and energy of the 
troops, more especially the 74tb, bore down all opposition, 
and Sindia’s splendid infantry, standing by the guns to 
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the last, was at length overpowered and dispersed. The a.d. 
victory was the most complete which had over crowned the ^808 
Company’s arms in India, but it was dearly purchased by 
the loss of one-third of its numbers. Sindia lost 12,000 
men and all his guns, ammunition, and camp equipage. 

His army was a complete wreck, and he retreated with a 
small body of horse to the Taptee. Colonel Stephenson 
was sent in pursuit of him, and captured the flourishing 
town of Boorhanpore and the strong fortress of Aseergurh. 
Meanwhile all Sindia’s districts in Gnzerat were occupied, 
and nothing remained to him but his pos8e.ssions in 
Hindostan. 

This valuable territory had been enlai-ged and con- 
solidiited by the indefatigable exertions of the late Midi, 
dajce Sindia, and chiefly through the army raised pos- 

and discij)linod by the Count dc Boignc, on sessions in 
who.se retirement to Franco the command de- 
volved on Goticral Perron. Dowlut Rao, since his acces- 
sion to his uncle's throne in 1794, had continued to reside 
at Puoua (hat he might maintain a paramount influence in 
the Maliratta councils, and the adjiiinisl ration of those 
provinces in the north devolved on the general, who con- 
ducted it with great ability and moderation. Ho bad 
succeeded in extending the control of Sindia over the 
Rajpools, and was rapidly stretching it over the Sikhs up 
to the banks of the Sutlej. His advanced ])osts ajjproacbed 
the Indus in one direction and Allahabad in the other, and 
the territory under bis control yielded a revenue of two 
crorcs of rupees. His army consi.sted of 28,000 foot, not 
inferior in any respect to the Company’s .sepoy army, ’v\itli 
6,000 cavaby and 140 guns. The jeoj)ardy to wbicli the 
interests of the Company were continually exposed by the 
presence of this powerful force, entirely under French 
influence, along the whole of the noi'th-west frontier was 
but too apparent, and Lord Wello.sley considered it an 
object of the highest importance to extinguish it. Hajipily 
for the accomplishment of his wishes Sindia’s Maliratta 
officers entertained such jealousy of the extraordinary 
power granted to a foreigner that he considered his position 
no longer tenable, and was contemplating his lutirement 
when the war broke out. 

General Lake bad been entrusted with tliu same jilenary 
jiowers in Hindostan which had been confided to Cleneral 
Wellesley in the Deccan. He opened the cam- captorpof 
paign by advancing against General Perron’s Aiiygurh. 
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encampment, but lie withdrew hi.s army 15,000 strong with- 
out firing a shot, upon which General Lake laid siege to 
Allygurh, the great arsenal and depot of Sindia m Hin- 
dostan. It had been fortified with extraordinary skill by 
A.D. French officers, but it was captured by a coup de main, 
1803 through the irresistible gallantry of the 76th Highlanders. 
The number of guns captured amounted to 281. Shortly 
after. Perron having learnt that his enemies at Sindia’s 
court had procured an order for his dismissal, obtained 
permission to pass through the British camp on his way to 
Lucknow, and was received with the distinction due to his 
rank and his talents. General Lake then advanced from 
Allygurh toward.s Delhi, and within sight of its minarets 
encountered the French force under General Bourquin, 
19,000 in number. The battle was severely contested, but 
the British infantry, led again by the 70th Highlanders, 
and by the Commander-in-Chief in person, advanced calmly 
amidst a storm of grape and chain shot, and charged with 
the bayonet ; the ranks of the enemy reeled, and then 
broke up in confusion. 

Throe days after the engagement. General Bourquin 
and three of his officers delivered up their swords to 
Thetroojw General Tjake. The city of Delhi was imme- 
enterDoiM. dialdy i^'acuatcd by Sindia’s troops, and the 
British standard was hoisted upon its battlements. The 
emperor, though a prisoner and sightless, was still con- 
sidered (he fountain of honour by Hindoos and Mahomed- 
ans, and a patent of nobility under the imperial seal was 
as highly pri/.ed in the rernotc.st provinces of the Di'ccan 
as it had been iii the days of Aurungzobe. “ General 
1803 Lake,” in the magniloquent jiroclamation of Lord 
l.'ith Wellesley, “was ushered into the royal presence, and 
Sept. “ found the unfortunate and venerable emperor, oppressed 
“ by the accumulated calamities of old age and degraded 
“ autliorit}', extreme poverty' and loss of sight, seated 
“ under a small tattered canopy, the remnant of his royal 
“ state, with every' external appearance of the misery of 
“ hi.s condition.” Lord Wellesley made a noble provision 
for bis sujiport, and then formed the judicious resolution 
of removing him and the royal family from the dangerous 
associations of Delhi, and proposed Mongbyr for bis 
future residence ; but the emperor clung with such tenacity 
to the spot which had been for six eenturies the capital of 
Mabomedan power that the Governor- General was reluc(> 
antly constrained to relinquish the design. For this 
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generous but imprudent act the government was required a.d. 
to pay a fearful penalty half a century later. 1803 

Leaving Colonel Ochterlony in command at Delhi, 
General Lake marched down to Agra, which capitulated 
after a protracted siege, when the treasure found Battle ot 
in it, about twenty-eight lacs of rupees, was taswarec. 
promptly and prudently distribnted among the officers and 
men, “in anticipation of the approval of the home autho- 
“ rities.” On the outbreak of the war Sindia had sent 
fifteen of his French battalions across the Nerbudda to 
protect his possessions in Hindostan. They were con- 
sidered the flower of his army, and were usually called the 
“ Deccan Invinoibles,” and nobly did they sustain the 
reputation they had gained. Including the iiigitives from 
Delhi they formed a body of 13,000 horse and foot, with 
72 pieces of cannon, under native eommaiuli rs. General 
Lake came up with their encampment at Laswarce on the 
1st November, and they fought as native soldiers had 
never fought before when they had no European officers to 
animate them. They were at length overpowered, hut not 
till one-half of their number, as reported, lay on the field 
killed or wounded. The general himself conducted all the 
movements, and impetuously led the charge in person, more 
to the credit of his gallantry than of his military talent. 
Though a dashing soldier and adored by his men, he was 
a very indifferent general, but the flagrant errors of the 
day wore covered — as they have since been on more than 
one occa.sion — by the chivalrous valour of the men at the 
sacrifice of their lives. 

Alarmed by the reverses he had sustained, Sindia made 
overtures which resulted in an armistice, and General 


Wellesley was now enabled to turn his whole 
attention to the I’aja of Nagporo, whom he had 
been closely following. On the 28th November he 
came up with his whole army at Argaum, and 


Battle of 
ArL'aum. 
Submission 
of Nub'pore. 


obtained a complete victory. The fortres.s of Gawilgurh 
surrendered in the middle of December, and General 


Wellesley prepared to march upon Nagpore, which must 


have at once capitulated. The province of Cuttack had 


also been occupied by a Biitish army without a single 
casualty. The raja, reduced to extremities by these rapid 


reverses, and trembling for his capital and his throne. 


hastened to sue for peace, and the treaty of Deogaum was 
negotiated and concluded in two days by Mr. Mount- 
Stuart Elphinstone on the 18th December. Cuttack was 


1803 
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A.H. annexed- to the Company’s territories, and the uninterrupted 

1803 communication between Calcutta and Madras, which the 
Court of Directors had coveted for many years, and for 
which they were at one time prepared to pay a large 
sum, was established. The opulent province of Berar was 
made over to our ally the Nizam, though during the 
campaign his officers had behaved with more than ordinary 
perfidy. Tlie raja likewise engaged to refer all his differ- 
ences with the Nizam and the Peshwa to the arbitrament 
of the British Government. These cessions of territory, 
which comprised some of his most valuable districts, re- 
duced him to the position of a secondary power in India. 

Sindia could no longer hesitate to accept the severe 
terms dictated by the Governor- General. His Prench 
Submission battalions, the bulwark of his power, were anni- 
ofSauiitt. hilated. His tcrritorie.s in the Deccan, in Guzerat 
and in Hindostan, the rich patrimony bequaathed to him 
by his uncle, had been wrested from him, and nothing lay 
before him but the extinction of his power. He yielded to 
necessity within a fortnight after the raja of Nagpore had 
agreed to the treaty of Dcogaum, and signed the treaty of 
Sirjee Aniengaum. He was obliged to cede all his terri- 
torics lying between th<' Ganges and the Dooab, and those 
north of the principalities of Jeypore and Joudpore, the 
fortress and territory of Ahmednugur in the Deccan, and 
Broach and its dependencies in Gnzorat. He relinquished 
all claims on the Peshwa, the Nizam, and the Gaikwar, 
and acknowledged the independeiieo of the r-ajas and fen- 
datorie.s in Hindostan with whom Ijord Wellesley had 
recently^ concluded treaties. The war which produced 
these great i-esult.s was scarcely of five months duration, 
and it was concluded before it was known in Leadcnhall 
Street tliat it had commenced. Ahmednugur with its 
territory was made over to the Peshwa, and the wealthy 
districts in Hindostan were united with those which had 
been acquired from the Vizier of Oudo, to form a separate 
Treaties of province now known as the North West Presi- 
aUiancein dcncy. Having thus reduced the Mahratta 
the north, power in Hindostan, Lord Wellesley was anxious 
to prevent the renewal of it by establishing a barrier 
between the possessions of Sindia, north of the Nerbudda 
and those of the Company, and General Lake was in- 
stnicted to conclude treaties of alliance with the Jant 
prince of Bhurtpore, and the princes of Jeypore, Joudpore, 
Maohery, Boondee and Gohud, who were thereby absolved 
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from all allegiance to the Mahratta powers, and relieved a.d. 
from all dread of their encroachments. 1803 

The genius of Lord Wellesley had thus, in the course of 
five years, reorganized the political condition of India, and 
placed his masters on the j)innacle of power. The Com- 
pany had now become the absolute sovereigns of the most 
valuable portion of the continent, the protector of the 
states not included within its possessions, and the \impire 
in the disputes of all. Its authority was established on a 
more solid basis than that of Akbar or Aiirungzebe. The 
reputation and splendour of Lord Wellesley’s administration 
had now reached its culmination, and the disasters which 
clouded the remainder of his Indian career were owing en- 
tirely to the blunders of the Commander-in-Chief, though 
his Government was necessarily saddled with the obloquy of 
them. 


SECTION V. 

LORD WDLLESLET — WAR WITH Ilol.KAR — COLONEL NONSON’s 
LTTRI'AT. 

During the war witli Sindia and the laja of Nagjiore, Hoi- 1804 
kar, instead of uniting his forces with theirs, sought more 
profitable employment for them in predatory c.v- noik.ir's 
cursions into Hiudostan. On the conclusion of piuiuedmgR 
the peace he marched upon the wealthy town of Muhesur, 
where he was reported to have obtained a crorc of rupees, 
by which ho was enabled to take into his jiay the soldiers 
whom Sindia and the I'aja of Nagporo liad disbanded. 

His army was tlnis augmented to (i0,000 horse, and 15,000 
foot, a force far exceeding his requircment.s oi' his resources, 
and which could only be maintained by phindoi'. He was 
assured by the Governor- General and Genei'nl Wellesley 
that, as long as he abstained from invading the dominions 
of the Company or of tlioir allies, no attempt should bo 
made to interfere with his movements. But repose was in- 
compatible with his condition ; his fortune w as in his 
saddle, and his reckless dispo.sition led him to throw 
himself on the British buckler. In March he demanded 
of General Wellesley the cession of certain distiicts in the 
Deccan which he affirmed had once belonged to bis fainil}^ 
and he sent to General Lake to demand the chout as the 
inalienable right of the Mahrattas, and threatened ‘‘ if his 
“ demands were not complied with, that countries many 
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A.D. “ hundred miles in extent should be plundered, and calami- 

1804 “ ties fall on many hundred thousand human beings by a 
“ continued war, in which his armies would overwhelm 
“ them like waves of the sea.” These insolent menaces 
were followed up by an inroad into the territories of the 
Ilritish ally, the raja of Jeypore. 

Lord Wellesley felt that there could he no prosperity or 
even peace in Central India while this large predatory 
War with horde continued to roam through it under this 
Hoikiir. rampant chief, and that an army of observation 

would be found to be far more costly than an army of action ; 
and on the IGth April directed Generals Wellesley and Lake 
to take the field against him. General Lake moved into the 
Jeypore territory, and chased him out of it. General Wel- 
lesley then in the Deccan urged him to continue the pursuit 
without pause, and assured him that if it was prosecuted 
with vigour, the war would bo over in a fortnight. By an 
act of incomprehensive fatuity. General Lake rejected this 
advice, withdrew his army into cantonments, and sent 
Colonel Monson with a weak force to follow Holkar. 
Lord Wellesley strenuously urged him either to recall the 
brigade or to strengthen it, but General Lake did neither. 
Colonel Monson was as remarkable for his personal bravery 
as for his professional incompetence. With a detachment 
feeble in numbers, and not supported by a single Euro- 
pean soldier, with only about 2,600 worthless irregular 
hor.se, ho advanced into the heart of Holkar’s territory 
to encounter a force ton times its number, and commanded 
by the most daring soldier of the day ; and he neglected to 
make any provision for supplies, or for crossing the 
various streams which would become unfordable in two or 
three weeks. 

1804 Oil the 7th July Colonel Monson received thealarmingin- 
telligenoe that Holkar had called up his whole force and 
Colonel marching upon him, and that Colonel 

Moo on's Murray, whom General Wellesley had ordered 
retu-it fronj Guzerat to support him, had fallen back. 

The jirovisions in his camp were only equal to two days’ 
consumption, and he deemed it necessary to make an 
iramecliiitc retreat. Whenever the troops stood at bay, 
Holkar, notwithstanding the immense superiority of his 
force, sustained a repulse. At Rampoora Colonel Monson 
was reinforced by two battalions sent to his aid by 
General Lake, and was well supplied with provisions ; 
but he unaccountably lingered there twenty-four days. 
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during which time Holkar never once ventured to attack a.d. 
him. He then recommenced hi? retreat, which soon 1804 
Ibecame a disgraceful rout, and the last sepoy straggled 
into Agra fifty days after he had begun to retire. Twenty- 
three years before Colonel Camac had, with equal indiscre- 
tion, marched into the heart of Sindia’s territories, and 
found himself in the same predicament as Colonel Monson; 
yet, by the unfailing expedient of a hold and aggressive 
movement, Sindia was comj)letely defeated, and lost guns, 
ammunition, encampnjent, and reputation. But for the 
imbecility of the commander, the same triumph would 
have crowned the valour of the troops under Colonel 
Monson, and Lord Wellesley would not have had to lament 
the loss of five battalions of infantry and six companies of 
artillery. This was the most signal disgrace the Com- 
pany’s arms had sustained since the destruction of Colonel 
Baillio’s detachment by Hyder, and it was commemorated 
in ribald sonffs in the ba/..rar.s throughout the continent. 

The raja of Hliurtpore, who was the first to seek the 
alliance of the Uoverumeut in the flood-tide of success in 
1^108, was the first to desert them when the tide appeared 
to be ebbing. 

Flushed with success, llolkar .advanced to Muttra with 
an army estimated at ;>(»,0ot) men, and General Lake, with 
his usual energy, rapidly as.semhled his regiments noiltar be- 
to meet this unexpected inroad. Meanwhile, Biegc-s intbi. 
Holkar ])lanned tiie daring project of seizing the city of 
Delhi and obtaining jio.sses.sion of the person of the 
emperor, and of the influence stdl attached to his name. 
Leaving hi.s cavalry to engage the attention of General 
Lake, he suddenly appeared before the gates of the city 
on the 7th October, [t was ten mites in circumference, 1804 
defended only by dila]>idated walls and ruined ramparts, 
and filled with a mixed and unruly population. The 
garrison was too weak to admit of I'eliefs, and jirovisions 
were served to the troops on t lie battlements ; but Colonel 
Ochterlony, with a spirit worthy of Clive, defended it for 
nine days against the utmost efforts of tfie enemy, 20,000 
strong, with 100 pieces of artillery. Holkar at length 
drew off his force in despair, and sending back liis infantry 
and guns into the territory of his new ally, the raja of Bhnrt- 
pore, set out with his cavalry to lay waste the Company’s 
districts in the Doab. 

General Lake left his infantry under General Fraser, to 

T 
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watch Holkar’s battalions, and started in pursuit of him 
Pursuit of with BLS regiments of cavalry, European and 
Hoikar. native, and his horse artillery, giving him no 
rest night or day. Hoikar generally contrived to keep 
twenty or thirty miles ahead of him, ravaging the defence- 
less villages as he swept along ; but, after a forced march 
of fifty miles in twenty-four hours, the general succeeded 
A.i). in overtaking him at dawn, at I'uttygurh, on the iTth 
1804 November. The enemy’s horses were at picket, and the 
men asleep beside them in apparent security, when several 
rounds of grape announced the arrival of their pursuers. 
Hoikar sprang on his horse, and galloped oflF with a few 
troopers, leaving the rest of the troops to shift for 
themselves, and they were dispersed and cut up in all 
directions. He hastened back to rejoin his infantry, but 
found on rccrossing the Jumna, that they had suffered an 
irreparable defeat. General h’razer with a force of 6,000 
men had attacked his army consisting of fourteen battalions 
Bottle of of foot, a large body of horse and 160 guns, 
and obtained a decisive victory, capturing more 
than half his artillery ; but the victory was dearly pur- 
chased by the loss of the general. During the engage- 
ment, a destructive fire was opened on the British force 
from the fortress of Deeg, belonging to the raja of Bhurt- 
pore, which was immediately invested and cajitureJ. 

The fortunes of Hoikar were now at the lowest ebb. 
General Jnnc.s, who had .succeeded the incompetent Colonel 
Sipgeof Murray, had captured all his forts in Malwa, and 
Bhnrtjwrc. jiuirched up, unmolested, to General Lake's 
encampment. The large host with v/liich ho had 
proudly appeared on the banks of the Jumna only four 
months before had disappeared, and the anniliilation of his 
power appeared inevitable, when every advantage was 
thrown away by the fatal resolution of General Lake to 
invest Bhnrtpore. The town was eight miles in circum- 
ference, surrounded by the invulnerable bulwark of a mud 
wall of great height and thickness, protected by numerous 
bastions and by a broad and deep ditch, filled with winter, 
and defended by t,000 of the raja’s troops and the rem- 
nant of Holkar’s infantry. General Lake turned a deaf 
ear to all advice, and without a sutficient siege train, or on 
engineer officer of any experience, without even making a 
reconnaissance, commenced the siege with breathless im- 
petuosity. Four consecutive attacks were made upon it 
during fifteen weeks, which entailed the unprecedented 
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loss of 3,200 in killed and wounded, of whom 103 were a-h. 
officers. The siege was abandoned on the 21st April ; 180ft 
bnt the raja, who had severely felt the loss of all the 
revenues of his districts and the exactions of Holkar, 
sought an accommodation with the Government, and a 
treaty was soon after concluded on condition of his con- 
tributing twenty lacs of rupees in four instalments towards 
the expenses of the war. But this issue of the campaign 
did not cover the disgrace of our failure, the remembrance 
of which was perpetuated even in the remote districts of 
the Deccan by rude delineation.s of British soldiers hurled 
from the battlements of Bhurtpore. 

This pacification was hastened by the hostile attitude of 
Sindia. By the treaty of Siijee Anjengaum, he had agreed 
to relinquish all claim on (he rajas with whom „ , , 

Lord Wellesley had concluded treaties. But, tmioof"* ' 
when the list was presented to him four months 
after, ho was exasperated to find the name of the rana of 
Gohud included in it, and also the fort of Gwalior. He scouted 
the idea of considering the rana, who.se territories he had 
absorbed twenty years before, as an independent prince, or 
of making over to him the fortress of G walior, which he 
valued not merely for its strength, but as a personal gift 
from the emperor. General Wellesley affirmed that Sindia 
had subscribed the treaty with the distinct understanding 
that the fort and territory should remain with him, and it 
WHS in ignorance of this agreement that Lord Wollo.sley 
had re.solved to con.sider Gohud as .an independent princi- 
pality. General Wellesley .said, “ that he tvonld sacrifice 
“ it, and every other frontier town ten times over, to 
“ preserve our credit for good faith.” Major Alalcolm, the 
envoy at Sindia’s court, was equally urgent, but Lord 
Wellesley, who was entirely in the wrong, imperiously 
persisted in his resolution, .and Sindia was obliged to 
submit, but the hrss continued to rankle in his bn.som. 

The disastrous retreat of Colonel Monson and the 
failure of the siege of Bhurtpore, produced a profound 
sensation throughout Hindustan. The victors of 
Assye had been chased by Holkar up to the agamst Go- 
walls of Agra. The captors of Gwalior had vernment. 
been baffled before a mud fort in the plains, and an im- 
pression was created that the Company’s good fortune was 
on the wane. A hostile confederacy was secretly formed, 
which included Sindia, Holkar, Ameer Khan, and the 
raja of Bhurtpore; amd Sindia ventured to attack our allies 

T 2 
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A.D. and to invade Sangor. At tbe instance of his minister, 

1805 Sirjee Rao, the encampment of Mr. Jenkins, the Resident, 
was plundered, and he was placed under restraint. Sindia 
moreover assembled an army of 40,000 men, and moved 
on towards Bhurtpore, with the intention, he said, of 
negotiating a peace between the raja and the British 
Government. Lord Wellesley could not fail to feel acutely 
the insult which such a proposal implied, but he and his 
brother were anxious to avoid a rupture with Sindia at 
this time. Tbe morale of tlio army was low, and the 
north-west frontier was defenceless. The Re.sident dis- 
suaded Sindia from crossing the Chumbul towards Bhurt- 
pore, assuring him that it would inevitably result in n v, ar, 
and advised him to return to his own capit.al ; but he said 
his fund.s wei'e exhausted, and General Wellesley assured 
Lord Wellesley that he was really impo''tTished by his late 
losses, and under the advice of the General an advance of 
money was made to him from the trea.sury, on which ho 
retraced his stop.s io Snbulgnrh. 

He was joined .soon after by Ameer Khan and Holkar, 
with about 11,000 of the cavalry which yet adhered to his 
MoTomonts standard. The confederates pressed Sindia for 
otUuMon- money, but his exchequer was exhausted, and he 
fedcratib. gave them permi.ssion to dc'.spoil hi.s general, 
Ambajee Anglia, who had amassed two croros in his 
service, and Sliirjee Kao, Sindia’s father-in-law, extorted 
fifty lacs of rupees from him by torture. The atrocities of 
this miscreant constrained Sindia to di.srard him, and 
Amba,jee having been appointed in lii.s stead, broke up the 
alliance between bis ma.ster and Holkar and Ameer Khan, 
and the path was thus opened lor an accommodation 
with the British Government. Sindia had nothing to 
expect, but everything to lose, by a struggle with the 
Company, and he was sincerely desirous of tiie restoration 
of concord. Lord Wellesley was equally anxious for the 
re-estahlishment of a good understanding, that be miglit 
reduce the burdens of the state. He bad determined to 
restore Gohud and Gwalior, as a matter of policy, and 
another month or .six weeks would have brought about an 
superseciure simicable adjnstmentof all differenees, and placed 
of Lord the tranquillity of India on a solid basis ; but, 

180b Wellesley. SOtb July he was superseded by tbe 

arrival of Lord Cornwallis, and his whole scheme of policy 
was at once subverted. 

The administration of Lord Wellesley is the most 
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memorable in the annals of the Company. He found the 
empire beset with perils in every quarter ; he Hemarka on 
bequeathed it to his successor in a state of com- bis adminis- 
plete security, with the prestige of our power 
higher than it had ever stood. He annihilated the French 
force at Hyderabad, demolished the kingdom of Mysore, 
and became master of the Deccan. He extinguished the 
more forniidahle battalions of French troops in the employ 
of Sindia, and turned his possoasicins in Hindostan into a 
British province. He paralysed beyond redemption the 
great Mahratta sovereigns ; he doubled the teri-itories and 
resources of the Oomjiaiiy ; he exhibited a .sjiecial genius 
for creating and consolidating an eiiqnre, and he would 
rank as the greatest of the (Tovernors-Oeueral if he had not 
been preceded by Warren Hastings and followed by^ Lord 
Dalhotisie. He was resolved to quench tlio.st- internecine 
contests among the pi-inoes of India wliich, for a century 
since tiie deatJi of Aurungzobe, had turned its fairest pro- 
\inces into a de.sert. He felt as hi.s brother I ho Duke of 
Wellington, rheii Clencral Welle.sley, iiappily expressed it, 
that no permanent system of jiohcy could be adopted to 
'• )irotect the weak against the strong, and to keeii the 
■■ princes for any length of time in their relative positions, 
“ and the whole body in peace, without the establishment 
“ of one power wliich, by the supeiiority of its strength 
“ and its military' system and I’csources, should obtain a 
“ preponderating influence for the protection of all.” The 
Company was to be this preponderating jiower, but the 
Company was still a commercial body, with an instinctive 
dread of military operations, which interrupted its invest- 
ments and disturbed its ba]auce-.slieot. The mercantile 
spirit was still in the ascendant in Lcadenhall-street, 
whereas Lord Wellesley inaiutamed tiiat “ as long as the 
“ Company represented the sovereign executive, authority 
“ in this vast empire, its duties of sovereignty must he 
“ paramount to mercantile interests.” These antagonistic 
views created a strong feeling of antipathy towards him at 
the India House. Parliament, moreover, had thought fit 
to interdict all increase of territory and all alliiuices with 
native princes without the sanction of the Court of Directors, 
and they hoped under the shadow of this injunction to 
continue at peace with the native princes, and to pursue 
their mercantile enterprises without any impediment. But, 
in defiance of this rule. Lord Wellesley had been engaged in 
wars from Cape Comorin to the Sntlej,had broken the power 
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A.D. of prince after prince, and loaded the Company with the 

180S responsibility of governing one half and controlling the 
other half of India. The vastneas of his schemes, and the 
audacity of his aspirations, confounded them ; and even 
his friend Lord Castlereagh, the President of the Board of 
Control, regarded with a feeling of anxiety the vast extent 
of onr dominion and onr responsibilities. The announce- 
ment of the war with Holkar, however inevitable, filled 
up the measure of his delinquencies, and completed the 
dismay of the India authorities in Leadenhall-street and 
at the Board of Control ; and it was resolved to supersede 
him, and “■ tn bi'ing back things to the state the legislature 
“ had proscribed in 1792 ; ” in other words, to put the 
political clock back a dozen years. 

On tlic return of Lord Wellesley to Kn gland, an attempt 
was made to subject him to an impeachment. A Mr. 
Attemiit at originally a tailor, bad gone out to India 

iinpeatii- as an adventurer, aud having amassed a for- 
meiit. tune in the hot-honse of corruption at Lucknow, 
obtained a scat in Parliament, and brought articles of 
charge against fiord Wellesley ot high crimes and mis- 
demeanours which were dropped on the dissolution ; aud 
Pauli having failed to obtain a seat at the election, put a 
period to his life. Lord Folk.stoiie .subsequently renewed 
the charge, but the resolution of censure uhich he pro- 
po.sed vas negatived by 182 to 31. On tlie other hand, 
the vindictive (’curt of Pnqirietor.s passed a vote of con- 
demnation by 928 to But thirty years later, when 

truth Iiad triumphed over jias.sion and prejudice, the Court 
of Ilirectors took occasion, on the publication of his 
despatches, to assure him by a unanimous resolution, “ tbat 
*■ in their judgment he bad been animated throughout his 
“ administration by an ardent zeal to promote the well- 
Appiaiispof being of India, and to uphold the interest and 
bhe Court of “honour of the British empire; and that they 
Directois. ,, looked back to the eventful and brilliant period 
“ of his administration with feelings common to their 
“ countrymen.” They voted him a grant of 20,000?. and 
ordered his statue to bo placed in the India House as a 
recognition of his .services. 
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CHAPTEE IX. 


SECTION I. 

LOKD CORNWALLIS AND SIR G. BARLOW. 

Lord Cornwallis was Mr. Pitt’s invariable refuge in every 
Indian diflioulty. W^hcn the Company’s possessions were 
considered to he in danger from the proceedings 
of Warren Hastings, Lord Cornwallis was sent waiUs'sbriBf 
out to restore their security. When again, in 
1797, Sir John Shore’s weakness had brought on 
the mutiny of the officers which threatened the dissolution 
of Government, he was entreated to go out, if only for a 
year ; and now' he was importuned a third time in 1805 
to undertake the office of Governor-General, and save the 
empire from the ruin with which it was supposed to be 
threatened through Lord Wellesley’s ambition. His con- 
stitution was exhausted by thirty years of labour in 
America, in India and in Ireland, hut he would not refuse 
what he considered the call of duty, and he landed at Cal- 
cutta on the 30tli June, with the finger of death visibly 
upon him. Within twenty-four hours Lord W ellesley had 
the mortification to learn that his whole system of policy 
was to be immediately demolished. Lord Cornwallis lost 
no time in announcing that it was las object to restore the 
native princes to a condition of “ vigour, efficiency, and 
“ independent interest,” and to remove the impression of 
our design to establish British control over eveiy Indian 
power. He was resolved, in fact, to steer the vessel of the 
state in 1805 by the ephemcris of 1793. 

He immediately pi’oceeded up the country by water, and 
on the 19th September sent a despatch to Lord Lake de- 
fining the policy he intended to pursue. He 
proposed to restore all Holkar’s family domains waiUs B 
when he manifested a reasonable disposition ; 
to give up Gohud and Gwalior to Sindia, and even to 
waive the demand which had been made by Lord Wellesley 
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of the release of the Resident, Mr. Jenkins, whom 
Sindia detained in honourable bondage, if it was found to 
be an obstacle to a reconciliation with that chief ; to abro- 
gate the treaty with Jeypore, ; to remove the emperor and 
his family to some town near Calcutta, and to restore 
Delhi to the Mahrattas ■, to dissolve all the alliances con- 
cluded with the princes north of the Chumbul, and to 
compensate them for the loss of our protection from the 
territories we had acquired beyond i,hc Jumna, which was 
to be our future boundary. Refore this letter could reach 
Lord Lake, Ijord Cornwallis was in his grave. It was 
dictated to his secretary at a time when he was in such 
a state of mental and physical dehility, that it may be 
questioned whether he fully eompreliendcd the scope and 
His lieiith consequences of this abrupt and fnudamental 
change of policy. He was put on shore at Gha- 
zeepore, where he expired on the 5tb October, He had 
not the genius of Hastings or of Lord Wellesley, and his 
merits as a Governor-General have been over-rnted, but 
none of the rulers of British India have ever more richly 
earned the e.steem and confidence of Enropoans and natives 
by his sterling integrity, his sti-aightforwiird and manly 
character, and the spirit of justice and moderation which 
regulated all his actions. 

Sir George Barlow, the senior meniber of Council, suc- 
ceeded temporarily to the office of Oovcrnor-Gonoral. Ho 
Sir a Bar presided foi- many years over some of tlie 

lowandh's most important offices in tlie siate, in wliicb he 
had acquired a ricli fund of c.vperience. He had 
been extolled for liis official ajditude and ability by three 
successive Governors-Ge.iieral, and tbfiugh the ministry bad 
wisely resolved never again to ])lace any local officer at 
the head of the Government, they had yielch'd to the 
recommendation of Lord Wellesley, and given him the 
reversion of the highest office. But Sir George was .simply 
a first-rate civilian, eminently qualified for every subor- 
dinate department, but destitute of that patrician dignity 
and that elevation of mind which the management of the 
empire required. While he continued under the influence 
of Lord Wellesley’s master spirit, he cordially adopted his 
large and comprehensive policy, and became so closely 
identified with it that he lost the prospect of succeeding 
him when that policy was discarded at the India House. 
This fact was communicated to him by Ijord Cornwallis, 
and may not have been without its influence in converting 
him to the opposite line of policy, of which he now became 
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the unflinching advocate. He hastened to inform Lord a.d. 
Lake that it was his intention to dissolve all our alliances 1 806 
with the native princes, to relinquish all right to interfere 
in their affairs, and to withdraw from all connection with 
any state beyond the Jumna. Lord Wellesley proposed 
to rest the .security of our dominion on the establishment 
of general tranquillity under our supremacy. Sir George 
considered that our position would bo equally secure if 
the native states were allowed to tear one another to pieces, 
and were thus deprived of all leisure to attack us. This 
despicable policy was aptly described by Mr. Metcalfe, sub- 
sequently Governor- General ad inti rim, as “disgrace with- 
“ out compensation, treaties without security, and peace 
“ without tranquillity.” 

Sindia was as anxious to avoid a second collision with 
the Government of Calcutta as the Govi'rnor-General him- 
self, and an envoy was sent to the liead-quarters r,.aoowlth 
of Lord Lake, then about to start in pursuit of Smdia. 

Holkar. A treaty was concluded on the 25th December, i805 
by which Gohud and Gwalior were restored 1o him, and it 
was stipulated that the Chnmbnl should be the boundary 
of the two states, and that the British Government should 
enter into no treaties wdth the rajas of Oodypore, Joudpore, 
and other chiefs whom he claimed as his feudatories. 
Northern India swarmed with military adventurers, con- 
sisting of the fragments of the armies disbanded by Sindia 
and the raja of Nagpore, and of the irregnlai's whom our 
Government had dismissed ; benec Holkar, notwithstanding 
his reverses, was able to collect a body of 12,000 horse and 
3,000 foot, whom it was imjiortant to disperse. Lord Lake 
set off in pursuit of him at the head of his cavalry and 
light infantry, and a British army was, for the fir.st time, 
conducted to the hanks of the Sutlej by the general who 
had been the first to camp on the Jumna. On crossing 
the Sutlej Lord Lake wa.s brought into communication 
with Runjeet Sing, the young chieftain of twenty-four, then 
employed in laying the foundation of a new kingdom in 
the Punjab; and on the banks of the Beyas (the ancient 
Hydaspes) concluded a treaty with him by which he en- 
gaged to afford no further assistance to Holkar, and to 
oblige him to evacuate the Punjab forthwith. Holkar, 
now a helpless fugitive, was pursued to the holy' city of 
Umritsir, and sent an envoy humbly to sue for peace, 
which he was ready to accept on any terms. 

Under the positive instructions of Sir George Barlow, 
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A.D. the draft of a treaty was presented to him which provided 
Disgraoetni complete reinstatement in power, the 

treaty with restoration of all the territories which had be- 
Hoikar. longed to his family, and the relinquishment of 
all interference with the chiefs whom he claimed as his 
dependents. He was required to relinquish all right to 
Rampoora, and all claim on Boondee, to entei-tain no 
Europeans in his service, to return to Hindostan by a 
prescribed route, and to abstain from injuring the terri- 
tories of the Company or their allies. To Holkar, whose 
fortunes were now de.sperate, these proposals appeared like 
a godsend, but their incredible leniency convinced him 
that they could only be dictated by fear, and his envoy 
returned with a demand for eighteen additional districts in 
Hindostan, and liberty to Icvj' contributions on Jcypore, 
both of which were peremptorily refused. Fresh difficul- 
ties were started by his envoys, till Lord Lake threatened 
to recommence the pursuit, when the ratified treaty was 
at once produced. But Sir George Barlow was displeased 
with the terms of the treaty both with Smdia and Holkar. 
He considered that to fix the Mahratta boundary on the 
hank.s of the Clmrnbul, might imply a pledge to protect 
the princes beyond it from their rapacity ; and he there- 
fore added declaratory articles w’ithdrawing British pro- 
tection from every .state to the west of the .Inmna. Ram- 
poora was voluntarily surrendered to him, aiid he fired a 
royal salute on tho occasion, declaring at the same time 
that “ the English were great rascals, and ne\-er to be 
“ trusted.” The raja of Booiidco had the strongest claims 
on tho gratitude of the Company as a constant and faithful 
ally, and as having two years before afforded shelter and 
aid to Colonel Monsoii in his retreat, in spite of the 
menaces of Holkar. Lord Lake made a strenuous efi'ort to 
save him, but Sir George was deaf to every remonstrance, 
and cancelled the article in tho treaty which protected 
him from tho rapacity and revenge of Holkar. 

The course jiuisued toward Jeypore was yet more dis- 
graceful. The raja was the first to accede to Lord 
The raja of ^ ellesley’s system of subsidiary alliances, but he 
Jeypore wavcrod in his fidelity when Colonel Monson was 
flying before Holkar, and Lord Wellesley iul'ormed Lord 
Cornwallis that this defection had cancelled his claim to 
our alliance. In the following year Holkar entered his 
territories and claimed his assistance against the Company, 
but Lord Lake assured him that the boon of our protection 
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would be restored to bim if he resisted the advances of i.i>. 
that chief, and in this hope he afforded cordial and efiBcient 1806 
aid to onr detachments proceeding in pursuit of him. 

Lord Cornwallis, who was the soul of honour, said that 
any promise Lord Lake had given to the raja should be 
held sacred. Sir George Barlow, however, refused to ac- 
knowledge any such obligation, and as Holkar entered the 
Jeypore territory, bent on plunder and revenge, informed 
him that the protection of Government was withdrawn for 
the breach of his engagement during Colonel Monsou’s 
retreat. Lord Ijake, indignant at the contempt with which 
his expostulations were treated and the degradation of the 
national character, threw up all his political functions. 

Holkar was bound by the treaty to return to Hindostan 
by a prescribed route, and to abstain from all aggression 
on the territories of the Company or their allies. Aggression 
But to save the field allowances Sir George o£ Holkar. 

Barlow directed Lord Lake to hasten out of the Punjab ; 
and Holkar no sooner found him acro.s.s the Sutlej than 
he let loose his predatory bands on the districts of the 
Punjab; nor was tliero any article of the treaty which he 
did not violate with audacity. He halted for a month in 
the Jeypore tori-itory, and, seeing the British support with- 
drawn from the raja, extorted eighteen lacs of rupees ifoiu 
him, and then niarehi'd down to wreak his vengeance on 
Boondoc. This disastrous termination of the Mnhrntta 
war sowed the seeds of a more momentous contest. The 
wisdom of Lord Wellesley’s policy wa.s amply vindicated 
by the twelve years of anarchy which followed the siih- 
version of it ; while the adoption of a neutral policy and ot 
a system of isolation fostered the growth of a new pre- 
datory powei’, which it eventually required an army ol 
100,000 men to extinguish. 

It was not long before the evils of this policy of non- 
iiiterfereiu'e became visible. The rana of Oodypore was 
regarded as the “sun of Hindoo glory,” and an Desolation of 
alliance with his iamily as the summit of social Hajpootan-i. 
distinction. The beautiful daughter of the reigning prince 
had been betrothed to the raja of Joudpore, and on his 
premature death was claimed by his snccessor ; but her 
hand was given to the raja of Jeypore. The rivals 
appealed to arms, and 100,000 men, consisting not only of 
Rajpoots, but of Sindia’s Mahrattas and Ameer Khan’s 
Patau B, were brought into the field. In February 1807 
the raja of Joudpore sustained a crushing defeat, but soon 
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A.D. after succeeded in detaching Ameer Kban from bis allj, 
tbe raja of Jeypore, by the promise of half a crore of 
rupees, and the plains of Jeypore wore laid waste by him. 
The rana of Oodypore, who had taken no part in the war 
of which his daughter was the innocent cause, was not- 
withstanding Buhjeete<l to plunder by Sindia and Ameer 
Khan, and in hi.s extremity supplicated the Governor- 
General for protection, otfering to make over half his terri- 
tories for the defence of the remainder. Rajpontana was 
bleeding at every pore.. aud its priiiee.s, the rajas of Joudpore 
and Jevpore, the ranu. of Oodypoi-e as well as Zalim Sing, 
the renewned regent of Kotah, invoked the aid of British 
authority, and repT-eseiited that tliere had always been in 

1807 India some supreme jiower to which the weak looked for 
proti'ctiou from the ambition and rapa<-iiy of the powerful. 
The Comj)!iny, they said, had now succeeded to this 
po.sition, and wcri! bound to fulfil tlio responsibilities 
attached to it. The Alahratta.s and the Patiuis, who were 
now spreading desolation through the count in, could offer 
no resistance to the British arms, and the Governor-General 
had only to speak the word, and jioace and tranquillity 
would be ro.stofed. But any such interference w.us contrary 
to the prevailing policy of the India House ; the request of 
the rana of Oodypore was refused, and he was obliged to 
Como to a eonqiromise with Ameer Khaii and assign him a 
fourth of his tlominions to preserve the I'est from rapine, 
and likewise to auhmit to the indignity of exchanging 
tnrbans with tlio Patiin frochooter. 

The great blot in Sir George Barlow 's administration 
was the abandonmenl of Rajpootana, but he earned no 
Hyderntad hWc credit for the resolution with which he 
maintained the peace of the Deccan. Aleer Alum, 
the able minister of the Nizam, had become obnoxious to 
his master by his steady support of I he British alliance, 
and was obliged to take refuge tit the Residency to escape 
assassintiiion. The hfizam then proceeded to open nego- 
tiations with Sindia and Ameer Khan, and to assemble 
troops with tbe undisguised intention of dissolving all 
connection with the Company’s Government. Sir George 

1806 Barlow “felt that the dissolution of the alliance would 
“ subvert tbe very foundation of British power and ascend- 
“ ency in the political scale in India. The position we 
“ abandoned at Hyderabad would be immediately occupied 
“ by our enemies, and the result would be universal 
“ turbulence and distrust.” On this occasion therefore he 
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did not hesitate to discard tlie principle of nentrality, a.d. 
and to order the Nizam to restore Meer Alum to his post, 1806 
and submit to a more direct interference of the Resident 
in the management of his affairs. Equally meritorious 
were his proceedings at Poona. The Court of ThePeshwa 
Directors considered the treaty of Bassein the 
source of multiplied embarrassments, and were desirous of 
withdrawing from Mahiutta j)olities, and allowing the 
Peshwa to re.sumc his po.sitiou as the head of the Mahratta 
commonwealth. Sir Gr(“orge resisted with energy every 
effort to modify the treaty, and had the courage to state to 
his masters that, while he desired to manifest every attention 
to their wishes, there was a higher obligation imposed on 
him, that of maintaining the suprem.acy of British rule, 
which would be compromised by any deviation from the 
policy established by Lord Wellesley at Poona. 

The slate of the finances demanded the early attention 
of Sir George. The pecuniary dilficulties of the Company 
had always arisen from the wars in which they 
had been involved. There was no elasticity in a ^ umi'-ss. 
revimue derived almost exclusively from the land, and any 
extraordinary demand on the treasury ctiuld only be met 
by having recourse to loans. With the return of peace 
and the alleviation of the military pressure, the ffnancos, 
with one exception, had recovered tlieir spring. The 
extensive military operations of Lord Wellesley had aug- 
mented the public debt aud brought on one of the inter- 
mittent fevers of alarm at the India House. It was over- 
looked that our wars in India had generally terminated in 
an accession of territory and revenue which speedily over- 
balanced the encumbrance they had entailed. Thus, in 
Lord Wellesley’s administration the increase of the debt 
amounted to about eight crores and a half of rupees, and 
the permanent increase of revenue to about seven crores. 

By the cessation of war and the reduction of the regiments 
of irregulars, the deficit which had appalled Leadenhall- 
street was converted into a surplus, which, with little 
fluctuation, remained steady for twenty years. 

In the mouth of July the Government was astounded 1806 
by the massacre of European officers and soldiers by the 
native sepoys in the fort of Vellore. It was situ- The veiiore 
ated eighty-eight miles west of Madras, and only mutiny, 
forty from the frontier of Mysore, had been selected, con- 
trary to the wise judgment of the Court of Directors, for 
the residence of Tippoo’s family, and it was speedily filled 
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A.D. with 1,800 of their adherents and 3,000 emigrants from 

1806 Mysore. The European troops in the garrison consisted of 
about 370 men, and the sepoys numbered about 1,500, 
many of whom were Mahomedans who had been in the 
service of Tippoo. At 3 o’clock in the moming of the 10th 
July the sepoys suddenly assaulted the European barracks, 
and poured in volley after volley through the Venetian blinds, 
till eighty of the soldiers had been killed and ninety-one 
wounded. They then proceeded to the residence of the 
officers, of whom thirteen fell victims to their treachery. 
During the massacre an active communication was kept 
up betvvcen tlie mutineers and the palace of the Mysore 
princes, many’ of whose followers were conspicuous in the 
scene. Provisions were also sent out to the sepoys, and 
the royal ensign of Mysore was hoisted aTiiidst the shouts 
of the crowd. The remaining Europeans lield their posi- 
tion till they were rescued hy the gallantry of Colonel 
Gillespie, who was in garrison at Arcot, eight miles distant, 
and who, on hearing of the outbreak, started without a mo- 
ment’s delay with a portion of the llith Dragoons and 
his galloper guns, and arrived in time to rc'scue the 
survivors. 

The searching investigation which was made revealed 
the cause of the mutiny. The new Commander-in-Ohiof, 
Cnuaeortho S'l’ John Cradock, soon after his arrival ob- 
nmtinj. tained iiennission of the go\oinor. Lord William 
Bcntinck, to codify the military regulations, but upon the 
expre.ss condition that no rules .should be added without 
the permission of Government. Unknown to the governor, 
the adjutant-general took on himself to introduce several 
innovations which interfered with the religious prejudices ot 
the sepoys. But that which gave them peouliar offence 
was the new form prescribed for the turban, which bore 
some resemblance to a European hat, an object of general 
antipathy to the native.s. A report was industriously 
spread through their ranks by the Mahomedans, who led 
the liostile movement, that the new turban was the pre- 
cursor of an attempt to force them to become Christians ; 
and the panic-stricken and exasperated sepoys were thus 
stirred up to mutiny and massacre. The Court of Directors 
were overwhelmed by the news of this catastrophe, and 
in that wild and vindictive spirit which terror inspires, 
instantly recalled the governor and the Commander-in- 
Chief before a single line of explanation had been received 
from either. Lord William Bentinck remonstrated against 
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the gross injustice of punishing him as an accomplice in a.d. 
measures -with which he had no farther connection than to 1806 
obviate their evil conseqnences. The Court, in their reply, 
bore testimony to his uprightness, disinterestedness, zeal 
and respect for the system of the Company, but also 
remarked that, “ as the misfortune which hapjiened under 
“ his administration placed his fate under the government 
“ of public events and opinions which the Court could not 
“ control, so it was not in their power to alter the effect of 
“ them.” 

Of the jianic created by the mutiny at the Council board 
in Calcutta, the unoffending missionarie.s were made the 
victims. In 1793, Mr. Carey had proceeded to 
Bengal to establish a Chri.stian Mission, and (.'ation of 
laboured with much zeal but little success for Cbn^tianity. 
seven years in the Malda district. In 17f*9, Mr. Marshman 
and Mr. Ward })rocceded to join him, and, being without a 
licence, were oidered to quit the country the day after 
their arrival, but obtained an asylum at the Danish settle- 
ment of Seramporo and were taken under the protection 
of the Danish crown. There they were joined hy Mr. i), 
Caicy, and established a fraternity which, under the 
designation of the “ Serampore Missionaries,” has attained 
historical distinction as that of the pioneers of Christian 
civilisation in Hindustan. They opened the first schools 
for the gratuitous instruction of native children; they set 
U|) printing-presses and prcjiarod founts of typo in the 
various Indian characters : they compiled grammars of 
the Bengalee, San.scrit and other languages, into which 
they translated the Sacred Scriptures. They gave their 
chief attention to the cultivation and improvement of the 
Bengalee language, and published the first prose works 
which had appeared in it, and laid the foundation of that 
vernacular literature which has since obtained a large 
development. They, and the converts who had joined 
them, were tacitly permitted to itinerate in the districts of 
Bengal, and met with considerable success in tlie propaga- 
tion of Christianity. But missionary efforts had always 
been viewed with mistrust by the Court of Directors and 
by their servants in India, on the ground that they might 
disturb the prejudices of the natives and create disaffection. 

The mutiny at Vellore was hastily ascribed to an inter- 
ference with the religious prejudices of the Madras sepoys, 
and Sir George Barlow, under the influence of alarm, 
considered it necessary peremptorily to interdict the 
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i.D. laboars of tlie Serampore Missionaries. The Vellore panic 

i806 gp-adually died out, and the restrictions imposed on them 
were allowed to fall into abeyance. 

The Court of Directors had always been anxious to have 
the highest office in India left open to their own servants, 
SuperscB^ion great zeal which Sir Gleorge Barlow 

ofSirGeorge had manifested in carrying out their non-inter- 
Bariow. vention policy recominended him to them as the 
permanent successor of Lord Cornwallis. The death of 
Mr. Pitt and the dissolution of his ministry introduced the 
Whigs to Downing-street, and within twenty-four hours of 
their ac.jessiou to power they were called upon to make pro- 
vision for the Governor-Generalship. The President of the 
Board of Control, new to office, agreed as a temporary 
measure to the nomination of the Court, and Sir George 
Barlow’s commission was made out and signed ; but ten 
days after the ministry announced that they had .selected 
Lord Lauderdale for the office. The Court of Directors 
strenuously resisted the appointment, not only as an 
abrupt and contemptuous rejection of their nominee, but 
likewise on personal grounds. His ostentatious admira- 
tion of the PVench revolution, which led him to drop his 
ari.stooratic title, might have been forgiven; bat he had 
rendered himself obnovious to them by hi.s advocacy of 
Pox’s India Bill, and, more recently, by his support of 
Lord Wellesley’s ti-ee-trade policy. The Directors refused 
to sanction the ap((ointraeut, and the ministry retaliated 
by cancelling the nomination of Sir (leorge Bailow. The 
controversy between them was carried on for man}’ weeks 
with great acrimony, but was at length terminated by the 
nomination of Lord Minto, the President of the Board of 
Control. 


SECTION II. 

LOKD MINTO’S ADMINISTRATION — FOBKION EMBASSIES. 

A.D. Lord Minto hud been engaged for many years in the 
**1^7 administration of public affairs. As Sir Gilbert Elliot he 
Lord Minto managers nominated by the 

governor- House of Commons to conduct the impeachment 
general. 'Warren Hastings, and the prosecution of Sir 

Elijah Impey was committed to his especial charge. He 
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was subsequently minister plenipotentiary at Vienna, and 
had been for twelve months President of the Board of 
Control, where he obtained an insight into the machinery 
and character of the Indian Government. He was an 
accomplished scholar, a statesman of clear perceptions and 
sound judgment ; mild and moderate in his views, yet 
without any deficiency of firmness, and distinguished 
above his predecessors for his singular urbanity. He was 
accepted by the Directors with the understanding that he 
should eschew the policy of Lord Wellesley, and tread in 
the footsteps of Lord Cornwallis and Sir George Barlow. 
His first act in India was an act of clemency. On his 
arrival at Madras he found GOO of the Vellore mutineers 
awaiting their sentence. The Supremo Government had 
sentenced them to transportation beyond sea, a punishment 
equivalent to death, but Lord Minto adopted the more 
lenient course of expelling them from the service, and 
declaring them incapable of re-enlistment. 

On reaching Calcutta, his attention was immediately 
called to the state of anarchy into which the feeble policy 
of his predecessor had plunged the province of Annic-by in 
Bundlecund. The country was overrun by Bundiocund. 
military adventurers who lived only by plunder, and 160 
castles were held by as many chieftains who were per- 
petually at feud with each other. The inhabitants, a bold 
and independent race, were, moreover, disgusted with the 
.stringency of the judicial and revenue systems we had 
introduced, and deserted their villages, and too often 
joined the banditti with which the country swarmed. The 
two strongest forts in the province, Callinger and Ajygurh, 
were held by chiefs who bid defiance to the British Go- 
vernment. Lord Lake considered the possession of these 
fortresses essential to the tranquillity of the country, and 
urged Sir George Barlow to reduce them, but he con- 
sidered that “ a certain extent of dominion, power and 
“ revenue would be cheaply sacrificed for security and 
“ tranquillity in a more contracted circle.” The sacrifice 
was made, but the security was farther oflf than ever. 
The two chiefs who had seized the forts, together with 
some of the most notorious leaders of banditti, received a 
legal title to the lands they had usurped, with permission 
to settle their quarrels among themselves by the sword. 

Within five weeks after Lord Minto had assumed the 
Government he recorded his opinion that “it was essential 
“ not only to the preservation of political influence over 

n 
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A-B. “ the chiefs of Bundlecand, but to the dignity and repu- 
Vigorous *' British Government, to interfere 

policy o( “ for the suppression of intestine disorder.” 

Lord Mmto. simple announcement that the British 

Government was determined to enforce its full authority 
through the province was found sufficient to induce the 
numerous chiefs to make their submission, and to engage 
to refer every dispute to its decision. The renowned 
fortress of Callinger, which had baffled all the efforts of 
Mahmood of Ghuzni eight centuries before, and which the 
Peshwa’s general had recently besieged two years without 
success, was surrendered after an arduous struggle. 'I'he 
fortress of Ajygurh was likewise mastered, and peace and 
prosperity were restored to Bundlecund. 

The difficulty of maintaining the principle of non- 
interference was again demonstrated before Lord Minto 
Career oi been a yi'ar in India, iu reference to the 

iiimseet proceedings of Kunjeet Sing, whose career now 
claims attention. On the retirement of the 


Abdalee after the battle of Paniput, the I^unjab became the 
scene of confusion, and the semi-military, semi-religious 
community of the Sikhs was enabled to enlarge and con- 
solidatc its power. It was divided into fraternities or 
misils, the chief of each of which was the leader in the 
field and the umpire in time of peace. Churrut Sing, the 
head of one of them, commenced a series of encroachments 
on his neighbours, and his son Maha Sing pursued the 
1792 same course of ambition. He died in ITh-, leaving an 
only son, Runject Sing, who at the early age of seventeen 
commenced that career of conquest which resulted even- 
tually in the ostablishnient of a jiower as great as that of 
Sovajoo or Hyder Ali. 

Runject obtained possession of the city of Lahore, the 
ancient seat of authority in the Punjab, and succeeded in 
absorbing the v.arious Sikh OTisiZy. By the year 
1806 croodiintnts 180(1 liis dominions were extended to the banks 
in biriiiini. Sutlej, and lie cast a wishful eye on the 

province of Sirhincl, lying beyond that river, and occupied 
by about twenty independent Sikb cliicftains. They had 
been obliged to bond to the authority of Sindia when 
General Peiron established his power over the province, 
and on the extinction of Mahratta i-ule in that region 
transferred their allegiance to the British Government, 
and considered themselves subject to the sovereignty of 
the Company, and entitled to its protection. Runjeet 
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Sing proceeded with his usual caution, and by inducing a.d. 
one or two of the chiefs to invite his intervention for the 1807 
settlement of their differences, obtained a pretext for enter- 
ing Sirhind with an army. On his return from one of 
these expeditious in 1807, he levied contributions indis- 
criminately in every direction, seized upon forts and lands 
and carried off all the cannon which he could lay his 
hands upon. 

These repeated inroads filled the Sikh chieftains with 1808 
alarm, and in March, 1808, a deputation proceeded to 
Delhi to implore the protection of the British 
Government, whose vassals the envoys stated Oio Sikh 
they had always considered themselves since the 
downfall of Sindia’s power. Runject was anxious 
to discover the views of the Governor-General in reference 


to this appeal, and addressed a letter to him expressing his 
wish to cultivate friendly relations with the Company, and 
adding, “ the country on this side the Jumna — except the 
“ stations <iccupiod by you — is mine ; let it remain so.” 
This bold demand of the province of Sirhind brought up 
the important question whether an energetic and ambitious 
chieftain, who had in ten years erected a large kingdom 
upon the ruin of a dozen princes, should be allowed to 
plant his army, compo.sed of the finest soldiers in India, 
within a few miles of our frontier, and Lord Minto boldly 
assumed the responsibility of taking the Sikh states of 
Sirhind under British protection, and shutting up liunjeet 
Sing in the Pun jab. 

The treaty of Tilsit, concluded in 1807 between the 
emperor of Russia and Napoleon, was .supposed to include 
certain secret articles intended to afford facilities Mission to 
for the invasion of India by the French. It was Lahore, 
determined, therefore, by the ministry to anticipate the 
designs of the French emperor, and to block up his path 
by forming defensive alliances with the rulers of the inter- 
mediate kingdoms of Persia, Afghanistan, and the Punjab. 
The most difficult of these negotiations, that with Runjeet 
Sing, was entrusted by Lord Minto to Mr. Metcalfe, a 
young civilian of high promise, who had been trained up 
in the school, and, indeed, under the eye of Lord W ellesley. 
He was sent to Lahore to accomplish two objects which 
appeared mutually irreconcilable — to frustrate Runjeet 
Sing’s passionate desire of annexing the province of 
Sirhind, and to obtain his co-operation to prevent the 
entrance of a French army into our territories. Mr. 

r2 
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Metcalfe was treated with feelings of suspicion and hostility, 
and when he was at length permitted to propound the 
object of his mission was given to understand that, although 
Runjeet Sing did not object to the proposed treaty, in 
which, however, he had less interest than the Company, 
it must recognise his sovereignty over all the Sikh states 
beyond the Sutlej. Mr. Metcalfe replied that he had no 
instructions to make this concession ; but while the nego- 
tiation was in progi-ess, Runjeet Sing broke up his camp 
at Kussoor, crossed the Sutlej a third time, and for three 
months swept through the province, plundering the various 
chiefs, and compelling thorn to acknowledge his authority. 

Lord Minto resolved to lose no time in arresting his 
Rnojeet progress, and, if necessary, to have recourse to 
ordered to arms. Napolcon, moreover, had begun to be en- 
tangled in the affairs of Spain, and all idea of 
invading India, even if it had ever been sei’iously enter- 
tained, was abandoned. Having, therefore, no longer any- 
thing to ask of Runjeet Sing, Lord Minto was enabled to 
assume a bolder tone, and to resolve on making a military 
demonstration. The Commander-in-Chief was directed 
to hold a force in readiness to advance to the banks of the 
Sutlej, and a letter was addressed to the Sikh ruler 
informing him that by the issne of the war with the 
Mahrattas the Company had succeeded to the power and 
the rights tiicy had exercised in the nortli of Hindostan. 
The Sikh states in Sirhind were now under British pro- 
tection, and the Maharaja must withdraw from the districts 
of which he had taken possession in his late raid, and con- 
fine his future operations to the right bank of the Sutlej. 
Runjeet Sing, on his return from the expedition across the 
river, hastened to Umritsur to exchange the toils of the 
field for the enjoyments of the harem. Like Hyder Ali, he 
was the slave of sensual indulgence when not absorbed in 
the excitement of war. On the evening of his arrival Mr. 
Metcalfe waited on him to present the Governor- General’s 
letter, hut he exclaimed that the evening was to be devoted 
to mirth and pleasure, and called for the dancing-girls, and 
then for the strong potations to which he was accustomed, 
and before midnight was reduced to a state of nnconscious- 
ness. 

1808 The letter delivered by Mr. Metcalfe remained for several 
weeks unnoticed, and on the 22nd December he demanded 
an audience of Runjeet Sing, and announced that a British 
army was about to fake the field, and would sweep his 
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garrisons from Sirhind. He bore the communication for 
some time with composure, but unable at length to control 
his feelings, rushed out of the room, vaulted into the 
saddle, and galloped about the courtyard with frantic 
vehemence, while his ministers continued the discussion 
with Mr. Metcalfe. Two months were again wasted in 
studied delays and constant postponement, but 
Mr. Metcalfe continued with unflinching firmness Binges mb- 
to insist on the complete evacuation of Sirhind. ‘ 

Bunjeet Sing was constrained to submit, and on the ‘25th a.d. 
April affixed his seal to a treaty which provided that the 
British Government should not interfere with his territory 
or subjects, and that he should abstain from any con- 
nection with the states under British protection. The 
treaty consisted of fifteen lines, and is one of the shortest 
on record. In the range of our Indian history there are 
few incidents of more romantic interest than the arrest of 
this haughty prince in the full career of success by a youth 
of twenty-four. On the retirement of the British army a 
garrison was left at Loodiana, which became our frontier 
station in the north-we.st, and the British ensign which 
Lord 'Wollcsloy had planted on the Jumna was six years 
after erected on the Sutlej by Lord Minto. 

The embassy to Cabul was fitted out on a scale of mag- 1808 
nificence intended to impress the Afghan court with an 
idea of the power and gi-andeur of the present Embassy to 
rulers of India, and was entrusted to Mr. Mount oabui. 

Stuart Elphinstone, one of Lord Wellesley’s school of 
statesmen. The sovereign of Afghanistan, Shah Soojah, 
the brother of Zemau Shah who invaded India in the days 
of Lord Wellesley, gave the mission a cordial reception, 
but his cabinet did not fail to remark that its object 
appeared to be more in the interests of the Company than 
of Afghanistan. They said they had nothing to apprehend 
from the French, and were desirous of ascertaining what 
offers they were prepared to make before a definite reply 
was given. While the negotiation was in progress, the 
expedition which Shah Soojah hail imprudently sent to 
subjugate Cashmere was completely defeated. His rival 
brother had obtained possession of Cabul and Candahar, 
and was advancing on Peshawur. Shah Soojah, whose army 
was annihilated and whose treasury was empty, earnestly 
solicited pecuniary aid from the Government of India, and 
Mr. Elphinstone advised a grant of ten lacs of rupees, which 
would have enabled him to recruit his force and regain his 
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power ; and it might possibly have saved the Government 
the many crores of rupees spent thirty years after to reseat 
him on the throne. But the dread of a French invasion 
had died out, and it was no longer considered necessary to 
conciliate the ruler who held the gate of India, as Cahnl 
was then deemed. The request was refused; Shah Soojah 
A.D. was defeated by his brother and fled to India and became 
1810 a pensioner on the Company’s bounty. 

The third mission to counteract the designs of the French 
was sent to Persia. The king had wantonly involved 
Aitairenf himself in a war with Rii.ssia and lost some of his 
PerBia. most valuable provinces. He applied for aid to 
the emperor Hapoleon, who sent General Gardanne as his 
representative to Teheran, with a large military staff and a 
body of engineers to make surveys, and military officers to 
discipline the Per.sian troops. A treaty was concluded 
which pi-ovided that a Freueh army marching through 
Persia should be furnished with supplies and joined by a 
Persian force ; that the island of Karrack, in the Persian 
gulf, thirty-three miles from Bushirc, should be ceded to 
France, and that all Englishmen should be o-vcluded from 
the country, if the emperor desired it. The British ministry, 
who considered the French embassy the precursor of a 
French army, were determined to counteract these hostile 
movements by sending an ambassador to the Court, and 
Lord Mill to and General Wellesley united in recommending 
English Colonel Malcolm, who was eminently qnali- 

eiuba8.sy to find for the duty by his skill in oriental diplomacy 
* and languages, and by the populaiity he had 

acquired in his first embassy, should be again sent from 
Calcutta; but the ministry considered that a rejiresentative 
of the Crown would be likely to carry more weight than an 
envoy from the Company, and they selected Sir Harford 
Jones, who had been consul at Bushire, for the office, and 
1808 he landed at Bombay in April. But Lord Minto, on his 
arrival in Calcutta, was resolved to despatch Colonel 
Malcolm as the representative of the Government of India, 
and Sir Harford Jones was desired to tarry at Bombay till 
the result of his mis.sioii was known. Ou reaching Persia 
Colonel Malcolm, overlooking the paramount influence the 
French minister had acquired at the Court, assumed a 
dictatorial tone, and was forbidden to advance farther than 
Sheraz, .where he was desired to place himself in commu- 
nication with the king’s son. Colonel Malcolm took 
umbrage at this proceeding, abandoned the mission, and, 
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returning to the coast, embarked with his suite for Calcutta. 
Sir Harford Jones was then directed by Lord Minto to 
proceed with his mission. 

Ten days after this order had been despatched, Colonel 
Malcolm arrived in Calcutta, breathing vengeance against 
the Persian court, and persuaded Lord Minto g„(,cossof 
that the only effectual mode of counteracting the sir Harford 
influence of the French was to make a military 
demonstration, and arrangements were made forthwith to 
despatch an arm.ament to occupy the island of Karrack. 
Repeated and peremptory orders were likewise sent to Sir 
Harford Jones to quit Persia, under the threat of disavow- 
ing his mission and dishonouring his bills ; but before they 
could reach him he had accomplished his object and 
concluded a treaty with the king. The French embassy 
was di.smissod, and the Pcr.sian envoy at Paris recalled. 
Lord Minto felt that Sir Harford had been fully accre- 
dited by the Crown, and that the national faith was 
])ledged to his engagements, and he accordingly ratified 
the treaty. He felt, however, that the lank and estima- 
tion of the Government of India had been compromised in 
the eyes of Asia by tho mission from the Crown, and he 
considered it among the first of his duties “to transmit to 
“ his successor unimpaired the powers, prerogatives and 
“ dignities of the Indian empire in its relations to snr- 
“ rounding nations as entire and unsullied as they were 
“ committed tohi.s hand.s.” 

Another embassy w'as imprudently fitted out in the most 
costly style, to eclipse tho mission of the Crown, and en- 
trusted to Colonel M.alcolm, in order that “he 
'• might lift tho Company’s Government to its coim'sse- 
“ own height and to tho station which belonged 
“ to it.” He was welcomed by the king and 
courtiers with great cordiality, but in tho royal presence 
stood the ambassador of the Crown, “ whose face the 
“ Indian Government had spared no pains to blacken in 
“ the eyes of the Persian court,” There was every pros- 
pect of an unseemly and dangerous collision. The Persian 
courtiers, finding two rival envoys contending for their 
favours, were preparing to playoff the one against the other, 
in the hope of a golden shower of presents. But the good 
sense of Sir Harford and of the colonel smoothed down 
asperities and defeated the intrigues aud cupidity of the 
court, and the English mini.stry soon after recalled both 
envoys, and appointed Sir Gore Ouseley minister from. 
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the King of England to the Shah of Persia. The cost of 
Colonel Malcolm’s mission was twenty. two lacs, and that 
of Sir Harford Jones, which was also saddled on the Com- 
pany, did not fall short of sixteen lacs. 


SECTION III. 

LOBD MINTO’S ADMINISTRATION — AMEER KHAN — MUTINY 
OP THE MADRAS OPPICERS. 

Within four months of the signature of the treaty with 
Runjeet Sing another occasion arose to test the possibility 
Ameer Khan maintaining the policy of neutrality. The free- 
atidNag- booter Ameer Khan, having within ten years 
created a principality which yielded a revenue 
of fifteen lacs of rupees a year, was recognised as the 
head of the Patans in Central India, and aspired to the 
rank of a prince. His army, however, was too large for 
his resources, and, after having drained Rajpootana, he 
was obliged to seek for plunder in a more distant sphere, 
and selected Nagpore for his next operations. Under 
pretence of asserting certain fictitious claims of Holkar on 
the raja, he poured down across the Nerbudda with 40,000 
horse and 24,000 Pindarees. The raja was simply an ally 
of the Company, and had no claim to their pi otection ; but 
Loi’d Minto did not hesitate to affirm that “ an interfering 
“ and ambitious Mussulman chief at the head of a numerous 
“ army should not be allowed to establish his authority on 
“ the ruins of the raja’s dominions over territories con- 
“ tiguous to those of the Nizam — likewise a Mahomedan — 
“ with whom projects might be formed inimical to our 
“ interests.” 

The raja had not solicited our assistance, but two armies 
were ordered into the field to protect his territories. The 
Ameer Khan general, however, twice succeeded in 

repulsed repulsing Ameer Khan, but he returned a third 
errahrf. time and blockaded the raja’s army in Chanra- 
gurh, while his Pindarees desolated the country. 
The British divisions were now closing upon him, and 
Colonel Close took possession of his capital and his terri- 
tories, and the extinction of his power appeared inevitable, 
when the troops were unexpectedly recalled, from the 
apprehension felt hy Lord Minto that the further prosecn- 
tion of hostilities might lead to complications displeasing 
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to the Court of Directors. He was allowed to recruit his 
strength, and Central India was left for seven years more at 
his mercy. But the tide appeared to be turning at the India 
House against this neutral policy, and the Directors not only 
questioned the wisdom of the moderation Lord Minto had 
exercised towards him, but went so far as to advise the con- 
clusion of a subsidiary alliance with the raja of Nagpore. 

Sir George Barlow was appointed to succeed Lord William 
Bentinck at Madras. During the twenty months he had 
filled the oflS^ce of Governor-General he had 
alienated society by his cold and repulsive Barlow at 
manners, and the absence of all genial feeling in 
the intercourse of life. He was never able to obtain that 
personal influence which is essential to the successful 
administration of public affairs, more particularly in India. 
The submission he exacted to his will, which in Lord 
Wellesley was regarded as the natural absolutism of a 
great mind, was in him resented as the vulgar despotism 
of power. At Madras he became unpopular by his arbi- 
trary and unjust proceedings, as well as by the lofty 
assumption of official dignify, and by isolating himself in 
a small coterie of officials and confidants. But it was the 
mutiny of the army which fixed a lasting stain on his 
administration. 

This was the third time in the course of half a century 
that the Company’s Government had been shaken to its 
foundation by the insubordination of their Euro- 
pcan officers. The invidious distinction between European 
the pay of officers in Bengal and Madras, and 
the monopoly of all posts of command by the officers 
of the royal army, had created a feeling of discontent 
among the officers of the Madras army, which was un- 
happily fomented by the bearing of the Commander-in- 
Ohief, Major-General Macdowall. The Court of Directors 
bad refused him the scat in Council, which, with its liberal 
allowances, had always been attached to his office, and he 
did not care to conceal the exasperation of his feelings from 
the officers under him. 

Since the conclusion of the war in 1805, the Court of 
Directors had been importunate for retrenchments, and 
had threatened “to take the pruning knife into 
“ their own hands ” if they found any hesitation the tent 
on the part of the Madras Government. Among 
the plans of economy which had been contemplated by 
Lord William Bentinck and Sir John Cradock was the 
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*-“• abolition of the tent contract, which had given the officers 
commanding regiments a fixed monthly allowance to 
provide the men with tent equipage, whether in the field 
or in cantonments. The Quartermaster-General was 
ordered by the governor in Counoil to report on the 
question, and he stated that the nature of the contract was 
found by experience to place the interests of the com- 
manding officers in opposdion to their duty. They took 
fire at this remark, and called on the Cominander-in-Chief 
to bring him to a court-martial for having [I'-pei sed their 
characters as officers and gentlemen. The Quartermaster- 
General was placed under arrest, and ajipealed to the 
governor, and the Commander-in-Chief was directed to 
release him. But, while yielding to thi.s authority, he 
issued a general order of extraordinary virulence, protest- 
ing against the interlereiice of Government and denoun- 
cing the conduct of tho Quartermaster in having resorted 
to tho civil power in defiance of the officer at tho head of 
the army. Sir George Barlow, instead of treating the 
order with contemiit as an ebullition of jias.sion on the 
part of tho general, who was on the evo of quitting the 
service, issued a counter tirder equally intemperate, charg- 
ing him with infiammatory language. Major Bowles, the 
Deputy Adjutant-General, who had signed the order 
officially, was susiiciulcd ; his cause was immediately taken 
up as that of a martyr; addresses eomraending his enmluct 
poured in upon him, and subscrijitions wore raised to com- 
pensate the loss of his allowances 

Thi ec montlis jiassed after the departure of the Com- 
mauder-in-Chief, who was lost at sea, and the ferment had 
General begun to subside, frheu Sir George Barlow blew 
matiiiy. dying embers into a flame. In the height of 

the oxeitement a memorial of gi'icvanccs had been drawn 
up to the Governor- General, though not transmitted ; baton 
the 1st May Sir George Barlow issued an order suspend- 
ing four officers of rank and distinguished reputation, and 

18011 removing eight others from thoir commands, on the ground 
of theii' having signed the memorial, w'hich had been 
surreptitiously communicated to him. The whole army 
was immediately in a blaze. A hundred and fifty-eight 
officers of the Jaulua and Hyderabad divisions signed a 
flagitious address to Government, demanding the restoration 
of the officers, in order “ to prevent the horrors of civil war 
“ and the ultimate loss of a large portion of the Company's 
“ possessions in India.” The Company’s European regi- 
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ment at Masulipatam placed the comitiandmg officer in a.u. 
arrest, and concerted a plan for joining the Janlnah and 1809 
Hyderabad divisions, and marching to Madras and seizing 
the Government. 

Sir George Barlow had thus by his intemperance and 
indiscretion goaded the army into revolt, and brought on a 
portentous crisis; but in dealing with the mutiny pirmnesBot 
he exhibited such undaunted resolution as almost Sir Qoorge 
to make amends for having caused it. Colonel 
Malcolm and other officers of high standing and great 
experience, advised him to bend to necessity and recall 
the obnoxious order of the 1st May ; but ho resolved to 
vindicate the public authority at all hazards. He called 1810 
upon all the officers in the army to sign a pledge to obey 
the orders of Government on pam of removal from their 
regiments. The sepoys and their native officers generally 
remained faithful to their sail, and there was no eolli.sion 
except at Sermgapatam, where the native regiments under 
disafibeted officers refused to .suhrnil, and wore fired upon 
by the royal troops, and a liuiidred and fifty killed and 
wounded. The vigorous proceedings of Sir Georgo con- 
founded the officers, and induced them to pause on the 
brink of a rebellion against their king and their country. 

Lord Minto, moreover, had announced his intention to 
proceed at once to Madra.s, and the general confidence 
reposed in his justice and moderation promoted the return 
of the officers to a sense of duty. 

The Hyderabad brigade, which had been the first to 
mutiny, was the foremost to rcjicnt. Its example was 
followed by the other brigades and regiments , 
the seditious garrison of iSeiiiigapatnm sur- extm- 
rendered that fortres.s, and a profound calm 
succeeded the storm which had threatened to overturn 
the Government. On his arriv'al at Madras Lord Minto 
issued a general order reprobating the conduct of the 
officers, but likewise expressing bis anxiety for the wel- 
fare and the reputation of the army in kind and concili- 
atory language. Ho granted a general amnesty to all but 
twenty-one officers, who were cither cashiered or dismissed; 
but they were all eventually restored to the service, and in 
the great Mahratta and Pindaree war, seven years later, 
had an opportunity of effacing the stain on their character 
by their gallantry and devotion. The mutiny was the 
subject of long and acrimonious debates at the India 
House, which terminated in Sir George Barlow’s recall. 
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It was in connection with hig administration that Mr. 
Edmonstone, who had served under two civilian and three 
Mr Bdmon Govemors-General, and who, after filling 

stone on the the highest Subordinate oflBce in India, became 
GeneraSiip. Nestor of Leadenball-strect, said, that “ he 
“ was averse to selecting Governors from among 
“ those who had belonged to the service, and that a person 
“ of eminence and distinction proceeding from England to 
“ fill that office, if duly qualified by talent and cliiiracter, 
“ carried with him a greater degree of influence, and 
“ inspired more respect than an individual who had been 
“ known in a subordinate capacity.” 

A.i). The suppression of piracy in the eastern hemisphere 

1809 ig tJie especial vocation of the English nation; and the 
Suppri's.sion attention of Lord Minto was inipciatively called, 
of piracy. ^t this time, to this dut}'. The Aviibs, who were 
the bravest soldiers and tho most hardy seamen in the 
east, were also the most notorious pirates. The chief 
tribe on the sea coast, the .Toasmis, had recently embraced 
Wahabcc tenets, and added the fierceness of fanaticism to 
their national valour ; and the only alternative they offered 
to their captives was the profession of Mahomedanism or 
death. Their single-masted vessels, manned with about 
150 men, sailed in squadrons, and it was rai-cly that any 
native craft was able to escape their pursuit. Hitherto 
they had prudently abstained from molesting English 
vessels, but they became emboldened by tho inactivity of 
the Company’s cruisers, which were forbidden to interfere 
with them, and they had recently captured a large 
merchantman, and cut the throats of all the Europeans on 
board and thrown them into the sea with the pious 
ejaculation, “Alla Akbar! great is God!” Lord Minto was 
determined to root out these buccaneers, and sent a power- 
ful armament against their chief stronghold, Ras-al-Kaima. 
It was defended with Arab obstinacy and carried by 
British gallantry. The port, with all the valuable mer- 
chandise in it— the accumulation of numerous piratical 
expeditions — together with a large fleet of pirate vessels, 
was delivered to the flames, and piracy was for a time 
suppressed in these waters. 

The possession of the Mauritius and of Bourbon by the 
Erench in the bay of Bengal exposed British commerce in 
Depredations eastern seas to the constant depredation of the 
romtue privateers fitted out in them. The losses sus- 
Manntius. merchants of Calcutta from the 
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commencement of the war with Prance in 1703 to the year i.n. 
1808 were calculated at between three and four crores of 1810 
rupees. By an act of incomprehensible folly, the ministry 
in England had not only neglected to send an expedition 
against them, while they were capturing every island in 
the West Indies, but had positively interdicted any effort on 
the part of the Indian Government to reduce them. The 
French cruisers consequently continued to prey on British 
trade, and to sweep the seas from Madagascar to Java. 
With six ships of the line and sixteen frigates on the 
Indian station, six vessels sailing from Calcutta, valued at 
thirty lacs of rupees, had been captured by French cruisers 
in as many weeks. A memorial was at length transmitted 
by the mercantile community to the ministry, complaining 
of the insecurity of commerce and the supineness of the 
navy, and the Governor- General and the Admiral were 
instructed to take decisive measures for the protection of 
trade. That object, it was supposed, would be attained 
by blockading the Mauritius; but six of the Company’s 
magnificent Indiamen, valued at more than half a crore of 
rupees, were captured by French frigates which sailed out 
of the port, and returned to it in triumph with their prizes, 
in tlie teeth of the blockade. An expedition was then sent, 
in the first iu.stancc, to the island of Boui-bon, which was 
captured with a .slender effort ; but this achievement was 
overbalanced by a scries of unexampled disasters at sea, 
which were justly attributed to the ignorance and mis- 
management of the naval department. Three English 
frigates wore captured, and tlii'ce set on fire by the French 
squadron, which maintained its national honour in these 
seas as nobly as Suff'rein in the days of Warren Hastings. 
Meanwhile, Lord Miuto was assembling an armament of 
overwhelming force, consisting of one 74 gun ship 
.and thirteen frigates, beside.s sloops and gunboats, and a 
land force of 11,000 men, which comprised 6,300 European 
bayonets, and 2,000 seamen and marines, and four volunteer 
regiments. To oppose this force the French general could 
only muster 2,000 European soldiers, and a body of half- 
disciplined African slaves, and, unwilling to sacrifice the 
lives of brave men in a hopeless contest, he surrendered iglO 
the island on fair and equitable terms. 
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SECTION IV. 

LOED MINTO’S ADMINISTRATION — EXPEDITION TO JAVA — 
THE PINDAREES — THE NEW CHAETEE. 

A.D. The subjugation of Holland by the emperor Napoleon 
placed the Dutch settlements in the east at his command, 
Expedition ^nd he spared no pains to complete the defences 
to Java. of the most important of them, the island of 
Java. He despatched large reinforcements under an officer 
in whom he had confidence. General Daendols, who 
repaired the old fortifications and erected new and more 
formidable works in the vicinity of the capital, Batavia. 
From some une.vplained cause he was supeitseded by 
General Jaensens, who had surrendered the Cape to the 
English squadron four years before. The emperor at his 
final audience reminded him of this di.sastcr, and said : 
“ Sir, remember that a French general doi's not allow 
“ himself to be captured a second time.” Lord Minto, 
having obtained the permission of the Court of Directors 
to proceed against the island, summoned to his counsels 
Mr. — afterwards Sir Stamford — Raffles, a member of the 
government of Penang, who had acquired a knowledge of 
the condition, the policy, and the language of the various 
tribe.s in the eastern archipelago superior to that of every 
other European at the time. The expedition consisted of 
1)0 sail, on which were embarked G,000 European troops, 
and about the same number of sejioys, and wa.s the largest 
European armament which had ever traversed the eastern 
seas. Lord Minto determined to accompany it as a 
volunteer, leading the way in the “ Modesto ” frigate, 
commanded by bis son, and the whole fleet anchored in 
the bay of Batavia without a single accident on the 4th 
August. The entire body of troops under the command of 
General Jaensens amounted to 17,000, of whom 13,000 
were concentrated for the defence of Fort Cornells, which 
was strong from its natural position, and had been rendered, 
as was supposed, impregnable by science. It was an 
entrenched camp between two streams, one of which was 
not fordable, and the other was defended by strong 
bastions and ramparts. The entire circumference of the 
encampment was flve miles, and it was protected by 300 
pieces of cannon. 
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Sir Samuel Ahmuty, the General-in-Chief, determined a.d. 
at first to assail it by regular apj)roache8, but the attempt 1811 
was found to be all but impracticable under a 
tropical sun, and must have been abandoned Fortcor- 
when, on the setting in of the rains, the malaria 
of the Batavian marshes prostrated the army. It was 
resolved, therefore, to carry it by a coup de main, which 
brought into play the daring spirit of Colonel Gillespie, of 
Vellore renown, to whom the enteipri.se was committed. 

His column marched soon after midnight on the 2Cth 
August, and came upon the first redoubt as the day 
dawned, and carried it at the point of the bayonet. The 
impetuous valour of his troops mastered the othci- redoubts 
in succession, till he found himself in front of the enemy’s 
reserve and ol‘ a large body of cavalry posted with power- 
ful artillery in front of the ban-acks. Having driven them 
from this position, the Colonel placed himself at the head 
of the di'agooiis and horse artillery, and pursued them for 
ton miles till he had completed the disorganisation of the 
whole army. Java was won in a single tuoming, and by 
the oflbrts of a single ollieer. The loss oi' the French in 
the field was severe, and of their troops, chiefiy 

L'urojieiins, were niadt' ]»rlsoners ; but the victory cost 
the invaders bdU in killed and wounded, of whom eighty- 
five were officers. The Court of Directors had given 
instructions that on the eapturo of the island the fortifica- 
tions should be demolished, and the arms and ammunition 
distributed among the native.s, and the island evacuated. 

But Lord Minto was not disposed to put we.apon.s into the 
hands of the natives, and abandon the colonists without 
arms or fortresses to their vindictive passion.s, and consign 
this nohle island to the reign of hai'bari.sm. He deter- 
mined to retain it, and committed tlio government of it to 
Mr. Baflles, iiiuler whose wise and liberal adminiistration it 
continutd to llourish fur .several years. 

Lord -Minto returned to Calcutta in 1812, and imme- IS12 
diately afur learned that he had been superseded in the 
Govcrmiii'iit. The usual term of office was con- supcreessioii 
sidered to c.xtend to seven years, and Lord Minto otuora 
had intimated to the Court of Directors his wish 
lobe relieved eaidy in 1814; hut the Prince Regent was 
anxiou.s to he.stow this lucrative post on the favourite of 
the day, the J'larl of Moira, who had recently failed in his 
attempt to torm a ministry. L'nder the dictation of the 
Board of Control, the Court of Directors were obliged to 
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pass a resolution for the immediate termination, of Lord 
Minto’s administration. Circumstances detained Lord 
Moira in England longer than he expected, and Cord 
Minto did not quit India till within three or four months 
of the time he had fixed for his departure ; hut the in- 
fliction of this indignity on a Govern or- General whoso 
government had been without a failure, and who had given 
A.i). universal satisfaction, reflected equal discredit on the 
181 ‘2 servile ministry and on their royal master. 

On the return of Lord Minto from Java, it became 
necessary for the fn'.st time to order troops into the field 
ThcPintin- repel the inroads of the Pindarees. The 
rees earliest trace of these freebooters is to be found 

in the struggles between Anningzebe and the Mahrattas, 
whose armies they ticcompanied into the field. After the 
Peshwa had delegated the charge of maintaining the 
Mahratta power in Ilindostan to his lieutenants, Sindiaand 
Holkar. the Pindarees nominally ranged themselves under 
their standards, and woi’o designated Sindia Shahee and 
Holkar Shahee Pindarees, but they were not allowed to 
pitch their tents within the Mahratta encampment. Those 
chiefs found it useful to attach to their armies a body of 
freebooters who required no jiay, and weie content with 
an unlimited license of plundei, and were always ready to 
complete the work of destruction. The Pindarees found 
their account in establishing a connection, although in- 
direct, with established governments, to whom they might 
look for protection in case of omergoncy. But this re- 
lationship did not restrain the Pindarees from plundering tlio 
districts of their patrons when it suited their interests, nor 
did it prevent the Mahratta princes from seizing the Pinda- 
ree leaders after their return from a successful foray, 
and obliging them to give up a portion of their plunder. 

The withdrawal of British protection from Central India 
opened a wide field foi- plunder, and increased the strength 
rindaree and audacity of the Pindarees. Two of tho 
leaiiirs chiefs in the suite of Sindia offered their services 
to the nabob of Bhopal to plunder tho territories of Nag- 
pore; and, when their offer was declined, proceeded to 
Nagpore, and were readily engaged by the raja to ravage 
the dominions of Bhopal. On their return the raja did 
not scruple to break up their encampment and despoil 
them of the rich booty they had acquired. Of the two 
leaders, one took refuge with Sindia, and his two sons 
Dost Mahomed and Wassil Mahomed collected and or- 
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ganised his scattered followers. The other died in con- a d. 
finement, when the leadership devolved on Cheetoo, who 1812 
had been purchased when a child, during a famine, and 
regularly trained to the Pindaree profession. His superior 
abilities and daring spirit raised him to the head of the 
troop, and he was rewarded for his services to Sindia by 
the title of nabob and a jagecr. He fixed his head-quarters 
at Nimar, amidst the wild fastnesses of the region lying 
between the Nerbudda and the Vindya range. Knreem 
Khan another Pindaree leader of note was a Pohilla, who 
in the progress of events obtained a title and an assign- 
ment of lands from Sindia ; but, as ho continued to en- 
croach upon the Mahratta territories, Sindia determined to 
crush his rising power, and treacherously seized him at a 
friendly entertainment. He was placed in confinement for 
four years, and not liberated without the payment of six 
lacs of rupees. On obtaining his liberty the I’indarees 
flocked to his standard in greater numbers than ever. 
Cheetoo, also was induced to join him, and an alliance was 
formed with Ameer Khan, then in the spring tide of his 
career. Their united bands did not fall short of 00,000 
horse, and from the palace to the cottage every mind was 
filled with consternation by this portentous assemblage of 
banditti in Central Asia. Happily the union was short- 
lived. Cheetoo, who had always felt the hostility of a rival 
to Knreem Khan, was prevailed upon to desert him, when 
his camp was assailed and broken up by Sindia. 

These were the acknowledged leaders of the Pindarees, 
to whose encampment the minor chiefs repaired when the 
season arrived for their annual expeditions. Their system of 
ranks were recruited by miscreants expelled from plunder, 
society, and men pursued by their creditors, as well as by 
men weary of pjeaceful occupation, and eager for excite- 
ment. The Pindaree standard was generally raised at the 
Dussera, or autumnal festival, towards the end of October, 
when the rains had subsided, and the rivers became ford- 
able. Leaders of experience and acknowledged courage 
were selected, who took the command of bodies of 4,000 or 
5,000 men, all mounted, and armed with spears of from 
four to six yards in length. They were not encumbered 
with either tents or baggage, and they obtained supplies 
for themselves and their horses from the villages they 
plundered on the line of march. Neither were they em- 
barrassed with any prejudices of caste, or compunctions of 
conscience, and the history of their career is not relieved 

X 
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by a single generous or chivalrons act. They frequently 
moved at the rate of forty or fifty miles a day, and as they 
were unable to remain long in one spot, the greatest de- 
spatch -was used to complete the plunder of the village ; and 
tortures which almost exceed belief were inflicted on men 
and women to hasten the discovery of property. Their 
progress throughout the country was indicated by a stream 
of desolation, for what they could not carry off they de- 
stroyed. 

For several years their depredations had been confined 
to the neighbourhood of the Nerbudda and the frontiers of 
Attack on Pcshwa, the Nizam an<l the raja of Nagpore ; 

Britisii but, a.s these districts became exhausted, they 
temtones. were obliged to enlarge the sphere of their expe- 
ditions, and on one occasion swept through 400 miles of 
country south of the Nerbudda, and returned without 
molestation, laden with plunder. The Idussera of 1811 
was celebrated by a congregation of 25,000 Pindaree horse, 
and a detachment of 5,000 plundered up to the gates of 
Nagpore, and burnt down one of its .suburbs. The next 
A.n. year a large body under Dost Mahomed plundered the 
\812 British district of Mirzapore, and boldly proceeded down 
towards Gya, within seventy miles of Patna, levying 
heavy contributions in this new and untrodden field, and 
then disappeaix'd up the source of the Soane, before a 
British soldier could overtake them. This was their first 
invasion of British territory, and, coupled with the period- 
ical devastation of the native .states, induced Lord Minto 
to entreat the Directors to consider whether “ it w'as 
“ expedient to observe a strict neutrality amidst these scenes 
“ of disorder and outrage, or to listen to the voice of 
“ sufibring humanity and interfere for the protection of 
“ the weak and defenceless states who implored our assist- 
“ ance against the ravages of the Pindarees and the 
“ Patans.” Before he quitted the Government he ad- 
dressed a second letter to the Directors, pointing out that 
the augmented numbers, the improved organi.sation, and 
the increEiaing audacity of the Pindarees, rendered the 
adoption of an extensive system of measures for their 
suppression, a matter of pressing importance. 

Lord Minto’s administration has never been sufficiently 
appreciated, perhaps from the circumstance of its inter- 
vening between the more active and brilliant 
oiiarii^rof careers of Lord Wellesley and Lord Hasting^, 
^rd to 8 should not be forgotten that his hands 

were tied by the ruling policy of the India House, 
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which he altogether reprobated. He assured the Court of a.u. 
Directors that “no extent of concession or territorial res- ^812 
“ titution on our part would have the effect of establishing 
‘ any real and effective balance of power or forbearance on 
“ the part of other states, when the means of aggrandise- 
“ ment should be placed in their hands ; ” and that “ the 
“ expectation of augmenting our security by diminishing 
“ our power and political ascendancy on the continent of 
“ India was utterly vain.” He remarked, “ that with the 
“ native princes, war, rapine, and conquest constituted an 
“ avowed principle of action, a just and legitimate pursuit, 

“ and the chief source of public glory ; sanctioned and even 
“ recommended by the ordinances of religion, and proso- 
“ cuted without the semblance or pretext of justice, and 
“ with a savage 'disregard of every obligation of humanity 
“ and public faith, and restrained only by the power of 
“ resistance.” By those and similar representations he 
prepared the Court of Directors to abandon the absurd 
policy of non-intervention, and to assume f hat supremacy 
on the continent wliich was irrevocably established by his 
successor ; but ho did not hesitate to vindicate the para- 
mount authority of the British Governmemt on many 
occasions, in Travancorc, in Nagpoi'e, in Bundlecund, and 
in Sirhind ; and to his administration belongs the merit 
of having swept every liostilo and piratical flag from the 
Indian seas, and established the predominance of British 
power on the ocean, though he was forbidden to do so on 
land. 

The period was now approaching when the question of 1809 
renewing the Company’s commercial monopoly was to to 
come before Parliament. In the preliminary ^ f812 

discussions between the mini.sti’y and Lcadenhall tar a now 
Street, the Court of Directors assumed a lofty charter, 
tone, and made extravagant demands, which they were 
obliged gradually to withdraw ; but they continued to 
insist on the renewal of the charter in all its integrity. 

The President of the Board of Control, however, informed 
them that the ministry had made up their minds no longer 
to exclude the merchants of Knglaud from tho trade of 
India. The points at issue between the Company and 
the Cabinet appeared at length to be reduced to the 
question of opening the outports of England to tho enter- 
prise of private merchants, and on this point the Court of 
Directors determined to take their stand. They affirmed 1812 
that any diversion of the trade from London to the out- 
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ports would break up large and important establishments, 
and throw thousands out of bread ; would increase smug- 
gling beyond the possibility of control ; would entail the 
ruin of the Chma trade, and reduce the value of the 
Company’s stock ; would paralyse their power in India, 
and compromise the happiness of its inhabitants ; and not 
only impair the interests of Great Britain in Asia, but 
imperil the British constitution. 

The ministry, however, were not appalled by these 
terrific spectres, which the genius of monopoly had con- 
ition j'i'"®d up, but informed the Directors that if the 
of tho Court extension of commercial privileges to the rest of 
of Diiaotors. nation would render it impossible for them 

to continue the government of India, some other agency 
might be provided for that object, cenhistent with the 
interests of the public and the integrity of the constitution. 
But the Directors and the Proprietors refused any con- 
cession, and expressed their confidence that Parliament 
would not consent to gfratify a few interested speculators 
by abolishing a commercial system u hich had existed for 
two centuries, and was fortified by a score of Acts of Parlia- 
ment. On the other hand, the claim of the Company to a 
continuance of their monopoly encountered a strenuous 
opposition throughout the country. In the twenty years 
which had elapsed since tho previous charter, manufactures 
and commerce had been developed beyond all former 
example, and the merchants and I'u’llowners demanded 
the right of an unrestricted trade with India, from their 
respective ports, and in their own vessels, with such 
vmanimity and vigour, that the ministry felt it impossible 
to resist the national voice. On the 22iid March the 
1813 President of the Board of Control brought forward the 
ministerial propositions, that the Government of India 
should be continued for twenty years longer in the hands 
of the Company, with liberty to continue to prosecute 
their trade, but that the whole nation should be allowed 
to participate in it; that the Company should enjoy the 
exclusive trade to China, and that the restrictions on the 
resort of Europeans to the country should bo relaxed so as 
to amount to a virtual abolition. 

Those propositions were violently opposed by the 
Directors and Proprietors, and they petitioned Parliament 
witnesses of leave to bring forward witnesses to support 
the Direo- their claims. The first witness was the venerable 
Warren Hastings, then in his eightieth year 
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Twenty-six years before he had been arraigned by the a.d. 
House of Commons at the bar of the House of Lords for 181 * 
high crimes and misdemeanours. He had outlived the 
passions and prejudices of that age, and the whole House 
rose as he entered and paid a spontaneous homage to his 
exalted character and his eminent services. But his views 
of Indian policy belonged to that remote period when he 
was laying the foundation of the empire ; ho could not 
realise the change of circumstances in England and in 
India, and was opposed to all innovations. The evidence 
of Lord Teignmouth, of Mr. Charles Grant, of Colonel 
Malcolm and Colonel Munro, and indeed of all the witnesses 
marshalled by the India House, ran in the same groove. 
They maintained that the climate of India and the habits 
and prejudices of the natives precluded the hope of any 
increased consumption of British manufactures ; that the 
trade of India had reached its utmost limit, and that it 
could be conducted to advantage only through the agency 
of the Company ; that the free admission of Europeans 
would lead to colonisation, and to the oppression of the 
natives, and the loss of India. But all the authorities and 
all the evidence the Court of Directors could muster, 
proved of no avail. The House yielded to the voice of the 
nation, and opened India to the commercial enterprise of 
all England. 

Reference has been made in a previous chapter to the 
restrictions imposed on the Serampore missionaries by Sir 
George Barlow during the panic created by the Thomission- 
Vellore mutiny, which were removed on his ar7q“est‘on. 
arrival by Lord Minto. But on his return from Java, 
without the remotest appearance of any political necessity, 
he was induced to adopt stringent measures against the 
missionary enterprise, and to order eight missionaries, the 
majority of whom had recently arrived, peremptorily to 
quit the country. The hostility of the Court of Directors 
to missions and to education had all the inveteracy of 
traditional prejudice, and it became necessary to take 
advantage of the Charter discussions to apply for the 
interposition of Parliament. The question was entrusted 
to Mr. Wilberforce, who, in a speech distinguished for its 
eloquence, entreated the House to grant permission to 
place the truths of Christianity before the natives of India 
for their voluntary acceptance. But the India House and 
its witnesses, with some exceptions, were as virulently 
opposed to this concession as to that of free trade, and 
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reprobated the admission of missionary and mercantile 
agents with equal vehemence. But the voice of the 
country -was raised with more than ordinary unanimity 
against the monstrous proposition that the only religion 
to be proscribed in India should be that of its rulers. The 
House was inundated with petitions from every corner, and 
from all classes and denominations, and the clause giving 
missionaries the same access to India as merchants was 
passed by large majorities. 


CHAPTER X. 

SECTION I. 

LORD Hastings’s administration — the nepaul war. 

The Earl of Moira, subsequently created Marquis of 
Hastings, took the oaths and his seat in Council on the 
4th October. He was of the mature age of fifty- 
aSings nine, a nobleman of Norman lineage, with a tall 
^ernov- and commanding figure, and distinguished by 
his patrician bearing. Ho entered the army at 
the age of seventeen, and served seven years in the war of 
independence in America. His life had been subsequently 
passed in connection with important public affairs, and he 
brought to his high office a large fund of experience, a 
clear and sound judgment, and great decision of character,, 
together with the equivocal honour of being the personal 
fnend of the Prince Regent. In his place in Parliament 
he had denounced Lord Wellesley’s wars and bis ambitious 
policy of establishing British supremacy throughout India ; 
but this opinion was reversed as soon as he had taken a 
survey of the position and prospects of the Indian empire ; 
and before he had been many months in India ho recorded 
his impression that “ our object in India ought to be to 
“ render the British Government paramount in effect, if 
“ not declaredly so . . . and to oblige the other states to- 
“ perform the two great feudatory duties of supporting 
“ our rule with all their forces, and submitting their 
“ mutual differences to our arbitration.” 
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Lord Hastings found his eastern tlirone no bed of roses. a.d. 
The non-intervention policy — which the authorities in ISIS 
Leadenhall street considered the perfection of state of 
political wisdom, and the native princes an niuia. 
obvious token of pusillanimit 3 ' — had brought on a contempt 
of our power, and sown tho seeds of new wars. The 
violence of Holkar had ended in insanity ; his government lost 
its strength, and Ameer Khan stepped in and became at 
once the prop of the throne and the curse of the country. 

Tho troops of Sindia had been incessantly employed in 
aggrandising his power by encroachments on his neigh- 
bours. The Peshwa had been husbanding his resources 
for the first opportunity of shaking off British control. 

The Pindarco freebooters were spreading desolation through 
a region 500 miles in length and 400 in breadth ; and on 
the northern frontier of Bengal and Behar a new power 
had arisen and invaded our districts, and hung like a dark 
cloud on tho mountains of Nepaul. The Company’s army, 
which had been subject to large reductions in a spirit of 
unwise economy, was found to be inadequate to the defence 
of our frontier, and the treasury was empty. 

The first and immediate difficulty of Lord Hastings arose 
out of the encroachments of the Nepaulese or Goorkhas. The 
valley of Nepaul is embosomed in the Himalaya, peacription 
and bounded on tho north by some of its loftiest nepaul. 
and most majestic peaks, and on the south by its first and 
lowest range. That range is skirted by a magnificent 
forest, from eight to ten miles in depth, wliich presents an 
unbroken series of gigantic trees ; no breath of wind 
reaches the interior, which is littered with rank and 
decayed vegetation ; no animal ventures into it, and no 
sound of a bird is heard in its recesses. An open plain, 
called the teraee, stretches along the south of the forest, 
about 500 miles in length and 20 in breadth. The soil is 
watered by the streams which descend from the mountains, 
and, when cultivated, produces the most luxuriant crops, 
but during the greater part of the year is as pestilential as 
the Pontine marshes. 

About tho middle of tho fourteenth century, various 
colonists of Rajpoots entered tho country and subdued the 
aboriginal Hewars, and in the course of time 
were ranged under three tribes. About ten progress of 
years after the battle of Plassy, Prithee Narrain, 
the chief of the tribe of Goorkhas, having sub- 
dued all the other chiefs, established a new dynasty, with 
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i.D. Katmandhoo for its capital. His descendant, an infant, 
1808 ^as placed on the throne in 1805, and Bheem Sen formed 
a council of regency under his own presidency. The 
impulse of conquest which the founder had given to the 
nation continued in undiminished vigour. An expedition 
was sent to Lassa, and the living type of Booddha was 
subject to the humiliation of paying tribute to his Hindoo 
conqueror. But the emperor of China, the secular head 
of Booddhism, avenged the insult by invading Nepaul and 
obliging the Ifepaulese to send an embassy with tribute to 
Pekin every three years. The cabinet of Katmandhoo then 
pushed their conquests eastward to Sikkim, and westward 
to the mountainous region of the higher Sutlej, where Umur 
Sing, their renowned general, came in contact with the 
rising power of Runjeet Sing, but was recalled from the 
siege of Koto Kangra to the defence of his own country 
from the assaults of the British Government. 

During the twenty-five years preceding the war wo treat 
of, the Goorkhas had come down into the plains and 
Their on- Usurped more than 200 British villages, and 
oroachmonts the subjects of the Company wore exposed to 
territory!^ Continual aggression along the w'hole line of their 
frontier. At length they had the presumption to 
seize upon the districts of Bootwiil and Seoraj in Goruck- 
pore, which the Vizier of Oude had transferred to Lord 
Wellesley in 1802, Lord Winto was anxious, if possible, 
to avoid a resort to arms, and proposed a conference with 
the Nepaul ministry, which resulted in demonstrating that 
they had not the shadow of a right to them. Accordingly, 
1813 in June, he demanded the immediate restitution of them, and 
intimated that, in case of refusal, the Government would 
be obliged to have rocour.se to force ; hut the Nepaul 
cabinet distinctly refused to evacuate them. Their reply 
did not reach Calcutta till after the arrival of Lord 
Hastings, and, upon a careful examination of all the docu- 
ments, he deemed it indispensable to make a categorical 
demand that they should be surrendered within twenty - 
five days. The period expii-ed without any communication 
from Katmandhoo, and he ordered the magistrate of Goruok- 
pore to expel the Goorkha ofiScers. 

Lord Hastings’s letter created a profound sensation at 
Katmandhoo, and convinced the regent that the dispute 
Ooorkhas 8/bout these border lands was rapidly merging 
resolve on into a question of peace or war with the British 
power. A national council was convened to 
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discuss the question, when Umur Sing said that his life 
had been passed amidst the hardships of war, and he wae 
not ignorant of its risks, hut he deprecated a war with the 
British Government, and affirmed that the lands were not 
worth the hazard. “We have hitherto,” he said, “been 
“ hunting deer, but if we engage in this war we shall have 
“ to hunt tigers.” But the regent and his party were bent 
on war, and determined to demand the surrender of the 
whole of the country north of the Ganges, and, as if to 
render hostilities inevitable, sent a detachment down to 
Bootwul, and put the police officer and eighteen of his men 
to death. The Goorkhas had thrown down the gauntlet, 
and Lord Hastings had no alternative but to take it up, 
promptly, without waiting for the result of a reference to 
Leadenhall Street. This defiance of the British power 
seemed an act of incredible temerity on the part of the 
Goorkhas. Their whole army did not exceed 12,000, and 
it was scattered over a long lino of frontier, and their 
largest gun was only a four-pounder ; but uninterrupted 
success for many years had infused a feeling of confidence 
into their minds. Their j'eal strength consisted in the 
impracticable nature of their country, and in our entire igno- 
rance of its localities. 

Lord Hastings found himself dragged into an arduous 
conflict with an empty exchequer. On all former occasions 
tho Government had resorted to a loan, but this tnokiiow 
was difficult, if not altogether impracticable, at a '““r 
time when their promissory notes were at a discount of nine 
and ten per cent., and money was worth twelve per 
cent, in tho market. In this dilemma he cast his eye 
on the hoards of Ihe Vizier, amounting to seven crores 
of rupees. That prince was anxious to be relieved 
from the imperious interference of the Resident in the 
affairs of his government and of Ids court, and Lord 
Hastings had expressed a wish to affoid him relief 
from this annoyance ; on hearing, therefore, of the em- 
barrassment of the Government, he resolved to evince his 
gratitude hy offering a donation of a crore of rupees. He 
died while Lord Hastings was oii his way to Lucknow, 
where the offer was renewed by his son and successor. 
Lord Hastings agreed to accept it as a loan to the Com- 
pany, bearing interest, though he could not receive it as a 
gratuity ; but he gained little by the aid thus afforded him. 
Of the old loan at eight per cent., which the Government 
was endeavouring to convert into a six per cent, stock, 
about half a crore of rupees was still unredeemed ; and 
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the Vice-PreBident in Council, without any intimation to 
the Governor-General, employed half the sum obtained at 
Lucknow in paying it off. This act of folly deprived Lord 
Hastings of the sinews of war, and would have produced a 
disastrous effect on the campaign if he had not submitted 
to the humiliation of soliciting a second crore, which was 
not, however, given without much reluctance. 

With regard to the plan of the campaign, Lord Hastings 
considered it impolitic to confine his operations to the 
Plan of the simple defence of a line of frontier several 
campaigr hundred miles in extent, which it would be found 
impracticable to guard efl'ectually against an energetic 
and rapacious enemy. He felt that our military reputation 
could be sustained only by a bold and successful assault 
on the strongest of the Goorkba positions. He accordingly 
planned four o.xpeditions on four p,oints : the western on 
the Sutlej, the eastern on (he capital, and two others on 
intermediate points. The division under General Gillespie, 
who had gained a high reputation at Vellore and in Java, 
was the first in the field, 3,b00 strong, and advanced 
toward the Dhoon valley ; during his progress he came 
upon a small fort at Kalunga, held by 600 Goorkhas. 
Lord Hastings had warned him against any attempt to 
storm works which should be reduced by artillery, but, 
with the reckless daring of his character, ho dett'rmmed to 
carry it by assault, and as ho rushed up to the gate to 
encourage fiis men who were staggered by the murderous 
fire of the Goorkhas, ho was shot through tho heart. A 
retreat was immediately sounded, but not before twenty 
officers and 2 10 rank and file lay killed or wounded. 

A month was lost in waiting for heavy ordnance from 
Delhi ; but after the breach was reported practicable, the 
Failure of £i8sault was repulsed, with another loss of 680 
three of tbe men. Three days of incessant shelling rendered the 
diTisions. post untenable, and the bravo Goorkha comman- 
der made his escape with only seventy survivors. The 
reputation of the division was not restored by General 
Martindell, on whom the command devolved, who allowed 
himself, with an army of 6,000 sepoys and 1,000 Europeans, 
to be hold at bay by 2,300 Goorkhas. The division under 
General J. S. Wood, which was appointed to penetrate 
Nepaul through Palpa, was paralysed by similar incapacity, 
and an army of 4,600 British soldiers, European and native, 
was not found to be a match for 1,200 of the Nepaul force. 
The chief reliance of Lord Hastings was placed on the 
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division of General Marley, 8,000 strong, destined to march a.o. 
directly on the capital, only 100 miles from our frontier ; 
but he surpassed the others in imbecility. Two detach, 
ments were sent east and west without any precautions, 
and were fiercely assailed by the enemy. The sepoys fled, 
but the of&cers fell fighting with their usual valour, and 
guns, stores, and ammunition were captured by the enemy. 

The wretched general made a retrograde movement, and, 
though reinforced by two European regiments, could not 
be persuaded to enter the forest ; and one morning, at early 
dawn, mounted his horse, and, without even delegating 
the command to any officer, galloped hack to the canton- 
ments at Dinapore. General George Wood, who succeeded 
him, was equally devoid of spirit, and the services of the 
division were lost. 

This was the first campaign, since the Company took up 
arms in India, in which their troops outnumbered those of 
the enemy. Our non-sucress was owing entirely of 
to the exceptional incompetence of the geneials. n"-""!!!- 
Lord Hastings regarded his position with ex- 
treme anxiety, and, in his diary, stated that if we were to 
be foiled in this struggle, it would bo the first step to the 
subversion of our power. These reverses were diligently 
promulgated throughout India, and revived the dormant 
hopes of the native prince.s, who began to make military 
demonstrations. Under the auspices of the Eeshwn, who 
sent envoys to all the courts in India, not omitting even 
the Pindarecs, a secret treaty of mutual suj'port was con- 
cluded against the British Government. The army of 
Sindia was organised on our frontier. Ameer Khan, with 
25,000 horse and foot, took up a position within twelve 
marches of our territories. Runjeet Sing marched 20,000 
men to the fords of the Sutlej, and 20,000 Pindarees stood 
ready for any opportunity of mischief. To meet this 
emergency, Lord Hastings ordered up the whole of the 
disposable force of the iladras army to the frontier of the 
Deccan, and raised additional regiments of infantry, en- 
listed irregular horse, and increased the strength of the 
army to 80,000. But the Company’s ikbal, or good fortune, 
as the natives observed, was still in the ascendant. Run- 
jeet Sing was recalled by a threatened inroad of the 
Afghans. Sindia’s two commanders, after long discord, 
attacked each other ; the Pindaree leaders quarrelled 
among themselves ; Ameer Khan found more immediate 
employment in the plunder of Joudpore, and the cloud 
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was completely dispelled by the brilliant success of General 
Ocbterlony. 

A.D. The division of this general was appointed to dislodge 

1816 the Goorkhas from the territories they Ijad acquired on 
Operations ^' 1 '® higher Sutlej, where Umur Sing was in 
of General command, and the ablest of the Goorkha generals 
Oohtorionj. pitted against the ablest of the English com- 
manders. The scene of operation was a wild and rugged 
region, presenting successive ranges of mountains rising 
one above another to the lofty peaks of the Himalaya, 
broken by deep glens and covered with thick forests. The 
general had formed a correct estimate of the bold character 
of his opponent and of the advantage he enjoyed in his 
position, and pursued his object cautious but steady 
advances. He opened the campaign by the capture of the 
important fortress of Nalagurh, after a bombardment of 
thirty hours, with the loss of only one European soldier. 
During the next five months the valour of the British 
troops was matched by the gallantry of the Goorkhas, and 
the skill of British engineers was repeatedly foiled by the 
tact and resolution of their opponents. The service was 
the most arduous in which the Company’s army had ever 
been engaged. At an elevation of more than ii,000 feet 
above the level of the sea, at the most inclement season of 
the year, amidst falls of snow often of two days continuance, 
the pioneers were employed in blasting rocks and opening 
roads for the eighteen-pounders, and day after day the 
men and the elephants were employed in dragging them 
up those alpine heights ; but the energy of the general, and 
the exhilarating oharaiiter of the warfare, diffused a feeling 
of enthusiasm throughout the army. By a series of bold 
and skilful manosuvres every height was at length sur- 
mounted and every fortress captured but that of Malown. 
Before General Ocbterlony reached it. Lord Hastings had 
despatched some irregular corps raised by Colonel Gardner, 
an officer of groat merit who had been in the Mahratta 
service, to occupy the province of Almora. That gallant 
officer and his new levies speedily cleared it of the 
Goorkhas, and ofifectually cut off Umur Sing’s communica- 
tion with the capital, and deprived him of all hope of 
reinforcements. The Goorkha officers entreated him 
to make conditions with the general, but the stem old 
chief spumed their advice, and they passed over to the 
English camp. He retired into the citadel with 200 men, 
hut when the batteries were about to open upon it he 
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hesitated to eacrifice in a forlorn conflict the lives of the 
brave men who had nobly adhered to him to the last, and 
accepted the terms offered by his generons foe, who, in 
consideration of the skill, bravery, and fidelity with which 
he had defended the country, allowed him to march out 
with his arms and colours and personal property. 

The discomfiture of their ablest general, and the loss of 
their most valuable acquisition, took away from the 
regency all confidence in their fastnesses, and 
induced them to sue for peace. Commissioners Goortta 
came down to Segowlce and signed a treaty 
on the ‘2nd December, under an engagement to deliver the 
ratification of it within fifteen day.s, and a royal salute was * 
fired in Calcutta in honour of the peace. But the ratifica- 
tion was never sent. Umur Sing and In's son had in the 
meantime arrived at Katmandhoo, and successfully urged 
the regency to continue the war and to dispute every inch 
of ground. Another campaign became inevitable, and 
Lord Hustings had to as.scmble an army with all speed to 
strike a blow at the cajfital before the rains commenced, 

A force of 20,00(.» men was collected on the frontier, and 
placed under the command of General Ochtorlony, who 
advanced with his usual caution and promptitude. Finding 
the Goorkha works in the first pass unassailable, bo deter- 
mined to turn the flank of the enemy, and on the night of 
the 14tli February marched in dead silence through a 1816 
narrow ravine, where twenty jnen might have arrested a 
whole arniy. The force bivouacked for two days and 
nights without food or shelter, awaiting the arrival of the 
second detachment, and then advanced to Muekwanporc, 
within fifty miles of Katmandhoo, where the Goorkha army 
sustained a signal defeat. The regency lost all conceit of 
fighting; the treaty duly ratified, was sent down in hot 
haste, and peace was concluded on the 2nd March on 
terms singularly moderate. The Goorkhas were not only 
the most valiant but the most humane foes we had ever 
encountered in India, and they also proved to bo the most 
faithful to their engagemenls. Unlike other treaties with 
Indian priuccs, this of 1816 has never been infringed ; and 
instead of taking advantage ol' our embarrassments during 
the mutinv of 1857, they sent a large force to assist in 
quelling it. 
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SECTION II. 

LORD Hastings’s arministration — transactions with nativb 

PRINCES — MAHRATTA AND PINDAREE WAR. 

The policy of Lord Wellesley had been steadily repudiated 
by the Court of Directors, but its wisdom was amply 
Patans and Nindicated by the misery which followed its 
Rmiarcea. abandonment, and by the desolation of Central 
India for ten years by the Patans and the Pindarees. 
Ameer Khan, the Patan, had established a regular govern- 
ment, hut the predatory clement was always predominant 
in it. His army was estimated at 10,000 foot and 15,000 
horse, with a powerful artillery, and as it was his plan to 
levy contributions from princes and states, he marched 
about with all the appliances for the siege of towns. The 
object of the Pindarees was universal and indiscriminate 
plunder, and they swept through the country with a 
degree of rapidity which rendered it impossible to calculate 
their movements, and baffled all pursuit. On his arrival, 
Lord Hastings found 50,000 Patans and Pindarees in the 
heart of India subsisting by plunder, and extending their 
ravages over an area as large as England. 

A.D. One of his earliest acts was to point out to the Court of 
1814 Directors, in language more emphatic than that of Lord 

Minto, the increa.siDg danger of this predatory 

tion'^toTho power. He asserted that India could not prosper 

Court of until the Government “ became the head of a 
Directors. .. i v • ■ t j* t 

“ league embracing every power in india, and 
“ was placed in a position to direct its entire strength 
“ against the disturbers of the public peace." But this 
course of policy was systematically opposed by the two 
members of his Couueil, Mr. Edmonstone combined 
official talent of a high order with long experience, but 
lacked the endowments of a statesman, and clung to the 
retrograde policy of Sir George Barlow. Mr. Dowdeswell 
had all the narrowmindedness of Sir George without a 
tithe of his abihty. In reply to Lord Hastings’s represen- 
jgjg tation, the Court, still clinging to the non-intervention 
policy, forbad him to engage “ in plans of general con- 
“ federacy or of offensive operations against the Pindarees, 
“ either with a view to their utter extirpation, or in 
“ anticipation of expected danger.” They enjoined him to 
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undertake nothing that could embroil them with Sindia, 
and to make no change in the existing system of political 
relations ; to maintain the course of policy pursued by Sir 
George Barlow, to reduce the strength of the army, and 
practise a rigid economy. 

Before this communication reached Calcutta, Lord Hast- a.d. 
ings, in the hope of preventing the Pindarees from crossing 1814 
the Nerbudda, had entered into negotiations for 
a subsidiary alliance with the raja of Nagpore, mtive 
which the Court had sanctioned five or six years 
before, but the raja persisted in resisting the proposal. 

Lord Hastings then proposed a similar alliance with 
Bhopal, with the view of holding the Pindarees in check. 
Bhopal was a .small principality in Malwa, in the valley of 
the Nerhudda, lying between the British territories and 
the head-quarters of the Pindarees. The prince was the 
only chief in Central India who gave any support to the 
expedition of General Goddard in 1778, and the testi- 
monials granted by him on that occasion are still carefully 
preserved in the archives of that noble house. In 1813, 
Sindia and the laja of Nagpore formed a confederacy to 
absorb its territories, and brought a force of 60,000 men 
against its renowned minister. Vizier Mahomed, which 
besieged the capital successively for two years. He 
implored the interference of the British Government, and 
Lord Hastings considered that in the existing circum- 
stances of Central India, it was of no little importance to 
protect a state situated like Bhopal from extinction, and 
the two Mahratta powers were informed that it was under 1813 
the protection of the Company. The laja of Nagpore, 
after some hesitation, withdrew his army, but Sindia 
assumed a lofty tone — it was at the time of the three 
failures in the Nopaul war — and declared that Bhopal was 
one of his dependencies, with which the Government was 
debarred from interfering by Sir George Barlow’s treaty of 
1805. Blit the vigorous preparations made by Lord 
Hasting.s to enforce his requisition, and more especially 
the success of General Ochterlony, staggered him ; his two 
generals attacked each other under the walls of Bhopal, 
and the siego was raised. But the projected alliance with 
Bhopal fell to the ground. 

Bajee Rao, the Peshwa, was about this time brought 
into conflict with the Government, which eventually ended 
in his ruin. He had none of the talents for Affairs »t 
government which had distinguished his pre- 
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deoessors, and rested the success of his schemes on in- 
trigue and perfidy. He was the slave of avarice and 
superstition ; he had accumulated five crores of rupees in 
ten years, but he was lavish in his gifts to temples and 
brahmins, and his time was passed in constant pilgrimages 
from shrine to shrine. Hia efforts to seize on the estates 
of the great feudatories of the Maliratta empire, denomi- 
nated the “ southern jageerdars,” many of them of greater 
antiquity than his own house, had been defeated by the 
interposition of the Resident, and increased his disaffection. 
igj 3 About the year 1813, one Trimbukjee Danglia, who was 
originally in the spy department, entered his service, and 
by his intelligence and energy, and not less by pandering 
to his vices, obtained a complete ascendancy over his mind. 
So great was the servile devotion he manifested to his 
master that he assured Mr. Elphinstono, the Resident, that 
he was ready to kill a cow at his bidding. Towards the 
English Government he always manifested an implacable 
hostility, and was incessantly urging the Peshwa to shake 
off their alliance and assert his position as the head of the 
Mahratta power. 

The Peshwa had claims on the Gaikwar extending back 
for half a century, which, with interest, amounted to little 
ciaiina on short of three crores. The Gaikwar advanced 
thoGaikwar. counter claims of scarcely le^s amount, and be 
ISlt deputed his chief minister, Gungadhur Shastree, to Poona, 
to adjust them ; but he would not venture into the city 
without the guarantee of the Resident. His reception was 
ungraciou.s, and he was so completely baffled by evasions, 
that he determined to return to Baroda, upon wliich Trim- 
bukjoe changed his tactics, and spared no pains to gain 
him over to the interests of his master, who promised to 
bestow the hand of his sister-in-law on hia son. The 
Shastree was thus induced to compromise the Gaikwar 
claims, without his concurrence or that of the Resident, for 
land yielding about seven lacs of rupees a year. An aus- 
picious day was selected by the astrologers for the nuptials, 
and splendid preparations made for it; but the Shastree, 
hearing that his master repudiated the treaty, requested 
that the marriage might be suspended. The Peshwa 
considered this an unpardonable insult, which could be 
expiated only with his blood. 

The Shastree was accordingly induced to accompany the 
1815 Peshwa on his pilgrimage to Punderpore, though warned 
of his danger, and, soon after his arrival there, yielded 
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to the importunities of Trimbnkjee to pay his devotions 
at the shriue after dusk. On his return he 
was waylaid and assassinated. The niurdor of tioiioftho 
a bralimin of the highest rank and learned in siiastree. 
the shastors, in a holy city, at a period of pilgrimage, 
aud in the immediate precincts of the temple, tilled the 
Mahratta community with hofTor. But the victim was 
also the minister of an ally of the Conij)imy, and had 
proceeded to the court at Poona under a safe conduct. The 
Resident took up the case with promptitude and vigour, and 
having traced the murder to the agency of Trumbukjee, 
called on the Peshvva to deliver him up The demand was 
resolutely resisted, and the Peshwa began to levy troops 
and deternntied to raise bis standard, altlioug-li unable to 
obtain tbo iiromise of assistance be solicited from tlie other 
Mahratta jiowers ; but Mr. Kljtbinstone bad taken the 
precaution of calling up troops to tbo capital. Bajee 
Rao’s constitntional cowardice mastered every other feel- 
ing, and ho surrendered bis favourite on condition that his 
life should be spared. He was placed in confinement in 
the fort of Taiina, when be fully confessed the assassina- 
iion, but dcclare(! that ho had not acted without his master’s 
( U'ders. 


A.U. 

1815 


Lord Hastings returned to Ciilcutta at the (‘lose of 
and ))laced on the records of Council an elaborate niiiinte 
pointing out in stronger language than ho hud t 

yet used i he increasing danger arisitig' from the inec srrou'ci 
growth of the Pindtirec power, and, in order to 
suppress it, proposing a general system of alliances 
under the guarantee of the Company, a revision of our 
rtdations with tlic native powers, and a new settlement of 
the Mahratta dominions. His two colleagues o])posed the 
]iroj)osul and it was sent on to the India House with their 
dissent. While it wtis on its way to England, the necessity 
of some immediate effort was rendered more imjxu'ative 
by their increasing audacity. The diissera festival, when 
the plan of the winter campaign was usually organized, 1^16 
was celebrated in the autumn of 181 h at Nimar, tlio head- 
quarters of Cheetoo, the chief leader, hy a larger collection 
of Pindaree.s than had been assembled on any previous 
occasion, and tiieir operation.s were e.Sftecially directed 
against the territories of the Company and of the Nizam. 

A body of 8,000 crossed the Nerbudda in October, and 
swept through his provinces as far south as the Kistna, 
and returned so richly laden with booty that merchants 

T 
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were invited from all quarters to purchase it. This extra- 
ordinary success attracted fresh crowds to their standard, 
and a body of 23,000 cros.sed the Norbudda in February. 
One large division poured down on the northein Sircars, 
sacked the civil .station of Gnntoor on the Coromandel 
coast, and for ten days plundered the adjacent villages 
with perfect impunity. Troops were immediately des- 
patched fr<im Calcutta Vy sea, but the Pindarees had 
disappeared before their arrival, and it would have been as 
vain to follow them as to jiiii sue a flight of locusts. It W'as 
found on iu\ estigalion that during lliis raid 330 villages 
had been pliindereil, and many of them burnt ; 500 persons 
had been wounded ; 132 put to death, and 3,(500 .sub- 
jected to torture, while the loss of property was estimated 
at twenty-live lac.s of rnpoe.s. 

This expedition demonstrated the importance of obtain- 
ing the oo-operation of the raja of Nagpore, through whose 
1816 suiiaicimn territories the Pindarei'.s had passed, but the raja 
aiiiaiK p with still continued to resist etery proposal of a .sub- 
Namwiv. sidiary alliance, lie died on the 22nd Marcli, 
and was succeeih d by his son Persajoe, who was blind, 
palsied, and a contirined idiot, llis nejihew, subsequently 
known as Appa Salnb, was acknowledged as regent, but 
was vigorously opposed by the intrigues of the court and 
the zenana, and threw liimself upon the British Government, 
and ofi'ered a( once to conclude the ]>roj)osed alhanco. A 
treaty was accordingly signed on the 2!tth JMay, which 
provided that a body of 0,0(K» infantry, a regiment of 
• cavalry, and a .suiluhlo jiroportion of artillery, should be 
subsidized by the Nagpore .state, and that the riqa should 
not contract any foreign alliances, and refer all diflbrencos 
with other powers to the arbitration of the Governor- 
Gener.al. Lord Hastings was thus enabled to place on 
record that in two months he had been able to effect 
what liad been frnitles.sly laboured at for twelve years, and 
he now considered it certain that the Pindarees would 
not be able again to emss the Nerbudda. A despatch was 
soon after received from the India House revoking the 
permission formerly- given to contract such an alliance, 
but it arrived too late to do any mischief. 

The Court of Directors had in 1813 sanctioned the 
renewal of the protective treaty with Joypore which Sir 
Prcpostti George Barlow had tom up. Ameer Elhan and 
aiiiaiicowith his freebooters having drained Joudpore, fell 
jeypore. upon this state, and laid siege to the capital. 
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The raia despatched an envoy to Mr. Metcalfe, the Resident 
at Delhi, to implore the protection of the Government, 
and Lord Hastings, having regained his authority in 
Council by Ihe accession of Mr. Seton who voted with 
him, resolved to avail himself of the warrant of the Court, 
aud to conclude the alliance. Two divisions of troops, 
each strong, were ordered into the field to expel the 

Patans from Jeyporo, and to meet the hostility of Sindia 
or Holkar, who, having once subjected the, country to 
plunder, considered that they had established aright over it. 

Tlie four subsidiary armies of the Peshwa, the Nizam, the 
Gaikwar, and the raja of Nagpore were ordered forward, 
but the raja of Jeyporc had no intention to fetter himself 
with any sueh connection, and, in the true spirit of oriental 
policy, was neuotiating with Ameer Khan, whom he 
inducofl eventually to raise the siege by threatenitig to sign 
the treaty, and thus bring down the weight of the British 
armies upon him. 

Mr, ( ieorge Canning, one of the most brilliant of Knglish 
slatesmen, who was ap[)ointed Pre.sidoiit of the Board 1S16 
of Conlrol in Juno llSlti, was immediately nesp»tciie« 
called upon to take inlo consideration Lord from Hug- 
Hastings’s proposal to form a general system of 
alliances with a view to the exHrjiatioii of the Pindaree 
power. New as he was to the Government, it is no 
matter of surprise that he should have been unwilling to 
assume the responsibility of .so fundamental a ohango in 
tlie policy of the empire, more especially when it was 
opposed bj' ihe councillors in Calcutta, and by those w)io 
might be considered his constitutional advisers in Lcadon- 
hall Street. Lnnl 1 tastings was, therefore, informed that 
the Court of Direclors were unwilling to incur the ri.sk of 
a general wai' for the mieertain purpose of rooting out tho 
Pindaree.?, ami that they would not .sanction any extended 
military and political combinations for that purpose. They 
suggested that the Government might possibly enter into 
negotiations with some of the Pindaree leaders, or treat 
with the men to deliver nji tlieir chiefs. This advice 
kindled the indignation of Lord Hastings. The .sugge.stion 
of the Court to engage one portion of the Pindaree con- 
federation to destroy anothei-, he attributed to the culpable 
negligence of the Government of India to point out the 
brutal and atrocious character of these wretches. But 
immediately after the transmission of this despatch from 
the India House, Mr. Canning received information of the 
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a.d. irruption of the Pindarees into the Northern Sircars, and 
1816 the atrocities they had committed. His views were at 
once changed, and another despatch wa.s sent under his 
directions, which stated : “ We think it due to your Lord- 
“ ship not to lose an in.stantiu conveying to you an explicit 
“ assurance of our approval of any measures you may have 
“ authorised or uiidertak'-n, not only for repelling invasion 
“ but for pursuing and chastising the invaders. We can 
“ no longer abstain from a vigorous exertion of ndlitary 
“ power in vindication of the British name and in defence 
“ of subjects who look to us for protection. . . . Any 
“ connection of Sindia or Holkav with the Pindarees 
“ against us or our allies, known, though not avowed, 
“ would place them in a state of direct hostility to us.” 

Lord Hastings was confident that the Nagpore subsi- 
Ijjjp diary force jilanted on the bank.s of the Nerbudda would 
.]7 effectually prevent the Pindarees from crossing it, 

caniiKUKri blit he was painfully disappointeil. As the period 
011811.-17 Qf annual swarming apiiroiieheil. t/'oloiiel 
Walker moved up to the Nerbudda with the whole body, 
numbering <i,0d0 men, but they were found unequal to the 
protection of a line a buudred and fiftx miles in extent. 
The Piiidaree detachments pushed aeros.s between his 
posts, and a large body dashed down on tlie British district 
of Kimeily, and burnt a portion of the town of Granjam, 
and but for the accidental arriv'al of ('oni)iiiny’s troojis to 
quell an insurrection in Orissa, would liave laid the whole 
province under contribution. Otlier bodies ]iluiidei'ed tlie 
tei'ritories of Nagpore and Hyderabad. The exjieJitions of 
1810-17 wore tlie boldest they had undertaken, and the 
success which attended them gave rise to serious considera- 
tions. With the Nagpore subsidiary force guardiug tJie 
Nerbudda, 23,000 Pindarees bad ero.ssed it. With 32,000 
British troops, besides the Poona brigaili' and the Nizam’s 
contiiigoiit distributed over the ooniitry, they bad rushed 
through the peninsula and ravaged both coasts. It was 
felt that the cost of these defensive measures exceeded the 
largest calculation of the cost of a campaign to exterminate 
the frei'booters. It was therefore unaniiiioiisly resolved in 
Council to abandon the resolution which had been adopted 
to abstain trom any system of offensive operations till the 
sanction of the home authorities could be received, and to 
adopt vigorous measures against them without delay, 
jgjj Intimation of this determination to extinguish the 
Pindarees was immediately conveyed to Sindia, and he was 
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lequested to cooperate in carrying it into execution, but 
they bad agents at his court, and warm parti- 
zans amongst his ministers, who endeavoured doterminii- ' 
to persuade him that his own security would be 
impaired if he sanctioned the extirpation of these valuable 
auxiliaries, who were ready at any time to flock to his 
standard, and who required no pay. The agents of the 
Pindaiec.s boasted that they would outdo the exploits of 
Jcswijiit Rao Holkar, and that 60,000 of their body would 
carry lire and sword to Calcutta. But Sindia was not to 
be misled by this gasconade; he had not forgotten Assyc, 
the Company had recently trinmphed in Nepal, they had 
secured the resoui'ccs of Nagpoi-o, and the Government in 
Calcutta was again animated with the spirit of Lord 
Wellesley, and be piromised bis co-operation. 

During these negotiations at Gwalior events of great * '>■ 
importance transjjired at I’ooiia. Trimhnkjec cfl’ected his 
escape fi'OTii Tainia, and tliougli the Peslina inani- jiostiiitv oi 
tested unusual emdiality towards the Resident for nfijwEao. 
some time, there '.\a.s the clearo.st cvidencti tliat he was en- 
gaged in eori-e.spoiubuiee with Holkar,and Sindia,nnil Ameer 
Khan, and the Piiidaree.s, for a simultaneou.s rising against 
the Goiernmeiit. Under the direction of Trindmkjoo, ho 
liustened tbo enlistment of troops, collected draft cattle, 
augmented Ids artilleiy', provisioned his forts, and deposited 
Ids jewels and trca.siire in the strongest of them. Tii 1817 
April, Mr. Eljihiiistone presented a note to him ujibraidiug 
him with the hostile movements he was abetting, and 
declaring that the good understanding between the Govern- 
ment and him was at an end. At the .same time, he pe- 
rernjitorih' demanded the surrender of Trimbukjee, and the 
delivery of three forts as security', and he sujiported these 
represent at ions by ordering up troops to Poona. The 
Pesliwa's brave general Gokla urged a bold appical to arms, 
but be bad not tlie sfiirit to adopt tbis advice. The forts 
were surrendered, and a reward offered for the apprehension 
of Trimbukjee. 

On tile ev (I of his comprehcn.sive operations against the 
Pindarees, Lord Hastings deemed it necessary to exact 
greater securities from this perfidious prince, 

Mr. Elphinstene was desired to present him with ponaity in- 
the draft of a treaty which required him to dismiss °° 
the agents of foreign princes accredited to hi.s 
conrt, to refer all matters in dispute with them to the 
arbitrament of the British Government, to renonnee all his 
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A.D, rights in Saugor and Bundlecund, and, in lien of the con- 
1817 tingent of 5,000 horse and 3,000 foot he was bound to 
furnish, to cede territory yielding twenty-four lacs a year. 
His ministers endeavoured to mitigate the severity of these 
penalties, and they affirmed that we appeared to exact a 
greater degree of fidelity to engagements than any native 
prince was able to observe. The treaty was nevertheless 
signed on the 13th June. When the intelligence of these 
arrangements and of this huge addition to the Company’s 
territories rencl](>d England, Mr. Canning reiuai-ked that 
this tran,SHction Huftici€‘tdly proved “ the iriepre.ssible 
“ tendency of our Indian power to enlarge its bounds, and 
"to augment its preponder.anco, m spite of tlu' most po- 
“ remptory injunctions of foi-bearaiice from borne, and the 
“ nio.st scriipulons obedience of (hem iii India. Tlicse 
“ measui'es were considered an unwelcome tlK>ugh jnstiliable 
“ excejitiou to the general i-ule of onr policy ; only the oc- 
“ currence of those exee]i( ions had been iinfovtunatoly too 
“ frequent.” Before this (le.spatch had left tlic India House, 
the I’eshwa was a fugitive, and his kingdom a Briti.sli pro- 
vince. 

OnthedeathofHolkar in 1811, Tcxdsee bye, the favourite 
of his harem — young, beautiful, and fascinating in her 
]gjj Hoikur’s address, with gi-eat talent for bu'irie.ss, buf violent 
^ Court, and vindictive, resolved <o conduct the govern- 
1817 ment as regent. Ameer Klian exercised a preponderating 
influence in the state, by means of his iientenuut and his 
battalions when he was absent jjiindeiing Hajpootana. He 
was considered the head ol (ho Patan faction. Taidia joge, a 
brahmin and a merchant, aeci’iited tlie ollioc of ju'ime 
minister, and was the leader of the Mahratta party, Tho 
troops of the .state were frequently mutinou.s fur }iay, when 
districts wore assigned to tho commandant, who fleeced the 
people without mercy, and sacked open villages, and 
cannonaded walled towns. There was no power in the 
state stronger than that of the military, and the govern- 
ment wn.s in a state of anarchy. It was at this period, in 
the autumn of 1817, that the agents of Bajee Rao arrive.d 
in the camp to promote the confederacy he was forming 
against the GroveruTnent of India. 
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SECTioisr m. 

LOBD Hastings’s administration — war with hie teshwa — 

WITH NAQPORE WITH HOI.KAR — THE rlNDAHULS. 

The disorganisation of Central India Lad now rt acLed its a d. 
climax. The number of armed men who lived by violence ^^'7 
fell little slioi't of 100,000, and there was no , „ , 
native potentate witu tlie power, «>r even tne (bs- mnesiKW 
position, to restore peace and .security. On tlie I’l’'"'.’'. 
tith July, Lord Hastings proceeded to the upper provinces 
to reduce this ehao.s to order. He felt that the only mode 
of dealing effeelnally with the I’indarees was to as.sail them 
in their hauut.s, and hunt them through the country till 
their organisation was completely broken up. He felt, 
likewise, that, to prevent the revival of such a coni’cderaey, 
it was necessary to rc.-.cltlc Ceidral India, to define the 
boundaries oi' eacli ])rincipality, and to prevent mutual 
eiieroacluiiont.s hy tlie e.stahlishment of our paramount 
power: in .sliort, to restore and complete the .system of ]H)Hcy 
devised hy Lord Welle.sley twelve years before. But the 
President of the Board of Control, the Court of Directors, 
and Ins own Council, were eipially opjiosed to any such 
general federation under our su]>remacy. In his progress 
up the coiuitry, lie tiu'refore eoniniunicated to the Council 
his iuteritioii to take iijion liiniself the sole responsibility of 
deviating from the view.s of the home authorities, and 
carrying out the gcnei'al sj'stem of .alliances he had iloter- 
niined to form. 

The resolntioii was executed with yiromptitude and 
vigour. I’he chiefs of Malwa and Bajjiootana were in- 
formed that the neutral policy h.ad ceased, and 
that the G overnmont was prepared to admit aihmuc with 
them to protective alliances. The intelligence 
was receited with exultation throughout those 
provinces, and the Residency of Delhi was speedily crowded 
with the agents of nineteen of the princes of Central 
India. The first to outer into the circle of alliances was 
the venerable and virtuous Jialini Sing, the regent of 
Kotah. Then came the youthful and accomplished nabob 
of Bhopal, who eagerly embraced the alliance his father 
had refused. The raja of Boondee, ungenerously aban- 
doned to the mercies of Holkar by Sir George Barlow, 
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was now taken again nnder British protection. The raja 
of Jondpore, brought to the brink of ruin by the rapacity of 
the Mahrattas and Patan.s, eagerly accepted an offer which 
released him from all further anxiety. Even the proud 
house of Oodypore, which had never acknowledged the 
supremacy of Mogul or Mahratta, now submitted to the 
supremacy of the Company; and lastly, the raja of Jeypore, 
seeing every other prince bending the knee to the ruling 
power in India, came into the system of alliance, s. Within 
four months, Mr. Metcalfe, the Resident at Delhi, to whom 
the management of these negotiations was committed, 
concluded the treaties of alliance with all these princes 
upon the principle of “ snbnrdiu-.uc co-oj)evation and ac- 
“ knowledgod supremuey,” 

The military opci-ations on which Lord lla.stings onlorcd 
wore ujiou a larger scale oven than those of Lord Welles- 
Eiitent of embraced the whole extent of country 

military lire- from the Ki.stua to the Giinge.s, and from Cawn- 
piir.itious Gu/.crat. The sinnies of the three Presi- 

dencies were called out, and, including irrogulars and the 
contingents of native ])riiice.s, the entire force .amounted to 
11(5,00(1 infantry an<l cavalry, and :>(Ki guns The inngrii- 
tiide of thi.s array was out of all proporlion to tlie .sirnide 
object of ■■xterininating baiuhs of maranders who never 
stood an attiick ; but Lord Hastings was not ignorant that 
the extinction of the Pindarec.s was opposed to the wi.shes 
and the interests of the chief native powers, and that the 
ever perfidious Peshwa was endeavouring to unite them in 
a confederacy iigain.st the Government ; bis preparations 
were, therefore, intended to jirovido for any adverse luoxc- 
meiits on their part. H.ajipily, the powers of Govei'Uor- 
General and Commander-iii-Ghief were united in his 
pei'son, and all the arrangeuieuts, political iind military, 
were regulated hy the .same undix’ided antliority. The 
veteran .soldier of sixty-five took the field in jiorson. The 
plan of the campaign provided that four divisions should 
advance from the Deccan, under the orders of Sir Thomas 
Hyslop, the lladr a.s Commaiider-in-Ohicf, and four fi'oin 
the north-west, and converge on the camps of the Pinda- 
rees. 

In the north it wa.s necessary to place a check on the 
dubious intentions of Sindia and Ameer Khan. Sindia 
Treat j luth oiice agreed to the propo.sal to co-operate 

Simiia, ill attacking the Pindarees, but rumours had 
been diffused through liis army that Bajee Rao was about 
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to raise the national standard and assail the Company, and 
his troops were eager to join in the warfare ; ho himself 
also had accepted twenty-five lacs of rupees from the a.ii. 
Peshwa. On the lOth October, a note was delivered to * 8 '? 
him, stating that as he had excited the Pintlarees to attack 
the Company's territories, and had subsequently afforded 
them ail asylum on their return, the Govcrnor-Generii! 
considered (lie treaty of 1805 abrogated, and was about to 
enter into alliances with the chiefs of Malwa and Bajpoo- 
tana, which that treaty liad interdicted. He was now 
required to manifest his sincerity by placing his troops at 
the disposal of the British Government, and admitting a 
garrison into the foriresses of Hindia and Aseorgnrh. To 
quicken liis decision. Lord Hastings took the field on the 
16th October, and having cro.ssed the ■Ininna marched 
directly towards (Jwalior. By this nianceuvre Sindia’s 
communications with the Peshwa and the Pindarees, and 
ev'cii with the bulk of his own army then I'nciimyied in his 
southern districts, was cut off, tuid lie wa^ isolated in his 
capital with only S, 0 (M) troops. He signed the treaty on 
the ajiproacli of Lord Hastings, and .saved his kingdom 
from the liite which overtook the other Mnliratta powers. 
While the camp lay in the vicinity of (Iwiilior it was 
desolated by a visitation of cholorti, little, if at all, known 
previously in India, vvliich redneed the strength of the 
force, including camp followers, to tho extent of nearly 
20,000 men At (ho height of the disease. Lord Hastings 
gavm in.struction.s to his .staff that if he him.self should fall a 
victim to it, his body was to bo silently buried in his tent, 
le.st his (lenfli .should discourage tho troops, and em- 
bolden Siinlia to attack the eueampmont in its prostrate 
condition. 

Ameer Khan was at this juiielure scarcely less imjinrtant 1817 
a chieftain than 8 india. His army consisted of fiftv-two 
battalions with an efficient cavalry, anel a hundred Amei-r 
and fifty g-uns. It was as necessary to break up Kimu. 
the Patan as the Pindarce force, and Lord Hastings did 
not hesitate to compass that object by oflbi’ing to confirm 
him in the sovereignty of the districts he held belonging 
to the Holkai' state, on the condition of his disbanding his 
force, and surrendering his guns at a valuation. Ho 
wavered at first, bnt on hearing of the extinction of the 
power of Bajee Rao and Appa Sahib, he accepted the 
proposal and became an acknowledged feudatory prince, 
with a territorial revenue of fifteen lacs a year. 
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The advance of one division from Hindostan and two 
from the Deccan towards the head-quarters of the Pinda- 
Outbreak ot roGS, became the signal for the explosion of the 
1817 tbePeahwa. plot -vvhich the Poshwa had organized among the 
Maliratta povvovs against the Company. He himself broke 
out on the 5th Hovemliev, the raja of Nagpore on the 26th, 
and Holkar’s army on the 16th December After the 
signature of the tresity of the oth June, he went on pil- 
grimage to Pundurpore, and soon after received a visit 
from Sir John Malctdin. The credulous general allowed 
himself to be so comidetoly cajoled by the craft of the 
Pcskwa into the helief of his cordi.d attachment to the 
British (lovcrniiicut, tliat he advised him to iucrease the 
strengdi of his ariiiv. ITiider his advice, moreover. 
General Smith’s army was allowed to quit Poona, and the 
cautionai'v fortre.sses were restored. Bajee Rao now 
redoubled Ida preparations for wav. P’roui his private 
hoards lie advanced a crore to Gokla his commander, to 
increase his levies and to provision his forts. He likewise 
spared no jiains to conciliate the southern jngeerdars with 
w'hom he had always been at issue, and endeavoured to 
seduce the sejioy.s from their allegiance by large bribes, 
but without success. He even laul a plan to assassinate 
Mr. Eljiliinstouc, but it was discountoiiaiiced bv Gokla, 
He reiuriu'ii to Poona in the beginning of October, and 
it became daily more and more evident thronghout tiie 
month (liar a conflict was inevitable. iMr. Eljiinnstone, 
therefore, fell back two miles to a moie deicnsible position 
at Ku'keo, and called up a European regiment from 
Bombay, hut, even with this addition, the British force 
collected for Ills protection did not exceed S,0UU, while tlie 
M.ahratta army numbereil 18,600. 

The Pesliwa was confident tliat Sindia and Ameer Khan 
had already taken the field in accordance wdli their en- 
Bnttii fit gagement.s, and that their example would be 
Kirkeu. immediately followed by Holkar and the raja of 
Nagporc ; and on the 5th November ho plunged into ho.sti- 
litics, but it wae on tins very day that Sindia signed the 
treaty which iieutraliz-ed his power. Towards noon he 
sent an arrogant message to Mr. Elphinstonc, propounding 
the terms on which he would consent to remain on terms 
of friendship with (he Government. While his messenger 
was on the way back, the plain was covered with masses 
of cavalry, and a stream of soldiers issued from every 
avenue of the city. Mr. Elphinstone wisely advised the 
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commanding officer, Colonel Burr, to take the offensive , 
and that veteran, thongli lahouring under a disease which 
soon after proved mortal, boldly chaiged into that vast 
host, and obtained a signal victory with the loss of only 
eighty-six men in killed and wounded. The battle of 
Kirkee was one of the most In-illiant in the annals of 
British India, and inasmuch as it annihilated the kingdom 
of the Peshwas was also one of the mo.st decisive. General 
Smith, hastened back to Poona ; but, although the Peshwa 
had been reinforced by the troojis of the southern jageer- 
dars. he declined another engagement; and on the 17th 
November, leaving his camp standing, decamped .south- 
ward with liis army. Poona surrendered to the General, 
and thus iuglorionsly fell the power of the I’cshwa one 
hundred years after it had been established by his great 
grandfather, Ballajoe Wishwanath. 

Appa Sahib, the regent of Nagpore, continued ou friendly 
terms with the liesident for .several monilrs after the 
concla.sion of the subsidinry alliance, but on the Aiinuvat jg'/- 

Ist February the imbecile nija Persujee was K"-’i’un'. ‘ 

found strangled in Ins bed, sind subsequent enquiries fixed 
the guilt on Appa Sahib, who immediately mounted the 
throne, i’rom that time forward there was a marked 
change in his conduct, and he exhibited an anxiety to 
relieve hini.sclf from the state of dependence in which the 
alliance had placed him. Be entered cordially into the 
hostile views of the I'c.shwa, and bestowed a dress of 
honour on the Pindarec leader, Cheetoo, who visited his 
court to claim his aid. The Peshwa, then iljnig before 
the British troop.s, confened on him the title of Commander- 
in-Chiel of the Maln atta empire, and on t he 2'1'th November, 
notwith.standiiig the remonstrance of the liesident, he pro- 
ceeded to his camp to be invested with the insignia, and 
this was immediately followed by an attack ou the Resi- 
dency. It was situated on two hills called the Seetabuldee, 
the one lower than the other, in the immediate vicinity of 
the city. The force consisted of about 1,600 men, with 
four six-pounders. I'hc raja’s army mustered 18,000, of 
whom 4,000 were Arabs, the hrav'est soldiers in the Deccan, 
and thirty-six guns. Throughout the night the Mahratta 
artillery played on the hills, till at length a tumbiil e.xploded, 
and in the confusion of the moment the Arabs charged up 
the smaller hill and captured the guns, and turned them 
upon the larger hill. The wholeof the raja’s army now began 
to close upon the encampment in all directions, and to 
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A.D prepare for a general assault. The ammunition at the 

1S17 Residency was running short; one-fourth of the little 
force, which included fourteen officer.^, was either killed 
or wounded, and its total annihilation appeared inevit- 
able, when the fortune of the day was changed by the 
gallantry of Captain Fitzgerald, conimanding the three 
troops of Boiioal cavalry. Contrary to the impassioned 
protest of hi.s faint-heart o<l commander, he rushed upon the 
main body of the enemy's horse with irre.sistible fury, and 
captured two guns, wloch he turned upon them. The sight 
of this gallant exploit roiwed the enthusiasm of tlie jaded 
troops on tlie mipcr hill, who had been eighteen hours in- 
cessant I j- fighting, and ollicers and men plunged down the 
liill, fell upon the infantry, .and chased it like a flock of sheep. 

ReiiLfoi'cements poured into Nagpore from all quarters, 
aud Mr. Jonkiu.«, the Resident, dictated his own terms to 
Dopo.Mtion of Ike raja. He was rcajiiired to disband bis troops, 
Aiipu saiiib. suiyeuder his gun.s, and repair to the Residency, 
and acknowledgo the forfeiture of his kingdom ; those 
terms were accejitcd. Lord Hastings lead determined to 
punish the atrocious jicrlidy of Apji.a Sahib by deiu-iving 
him of (ho throne; but limliitg tliat Mr. Jenkins had 
engaged to restore his royal dignity, ho agreed to uphold 
the engagement, and the raja resumed Ins authority on the 

ISlsHtli January. But within a short time be oflerod the 
Pcsliwa, then Hying before his pursiK'rs, an asylum in hi.s 
dominions, aud piapared to join his e.amp himself. He 
was also detected in c.xciting the forest tribes to insurrection 
and impeding the surrender of his lorls; and Lord 
Hasting.s ordered him to be deposed and .sent to the holy 
eity of Benares, with an allowance of two lacs a year ; 
but be saved tlie Company’s exchequer this burden by 
covvnptiug bis guards on the line of march, and effecting 
bis escaiie, J’he next of kin was yilaced on the throne, aud 
the administration during hi.s minority was placed in the 
hands of Mr. Jenkin.s, under whom the country enjoyed 
tw elv e years of unexampled prosperity. 

Lord Hastings had made the offer of a treaty to Tool- 
see Ivye, the regent of the Holkar state, and slie had re- 
Oonftictwitii spoudedtoit by sending a private communication 
Holkar. to tlie Resident at Delhi, offering to place the 
young' juiiicp and the state under British protection. All 
the substantial power of the state was, however, in the 
hands of the military chiefs, and as soon as it was known 
that the Peshwa bad risen in arms they resolved to march 
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down and join his standard. The regent and the ministers 
were suspected of a leaning to a British alliance, and the 
officers placed the chief minister under re.straiiit, and, on 
the evening of the 20th December, conv<'yed the bye to 
the banks of the Sipree and struck off her head, and threw 
her body into the stream. The army, 20,000 strong, then 
jnarched down to join the Pe.shwa, and in their progress 
found the Britisli force, which was in pursuit of the 
Pindaree leader Chetdoo, encamped at Mchidpore, where a 
decisive engagement was fought on the 21st Ilecember. 
The Mahratta army was posted with grt'at slcill on the 
banks of the Sipree, its left defended hj' an angle of the 
stream, ami its right by a decj) morass, and the front pi’O- 
tected by a formidable battery of seventy gnns. The main 
feature of the action was the rash steji of crossing a difficult 
river by a single ferry in the face of strong entrenchments, 
and rushing forward to seize the guns which liad silenced 
the light field pieces of the Mnglisb army. I'lie sej.oys 
were mowed down by the enemyds eamion, but continued 
t6 advance with unshaken steadiness, and at length suc- 
ceeded ill capturing the batteries, though not without tlie 
loss of 77« in killed and wounded. The movemenls of tlie 
day were directed by Sir John Malcolm, who was les.s of a 
general than of a diplomatist; with bettor strategy the 
same result might have been obtained with less .slaughter. 
Holkar’s entire camp, with all his gun.s and military stores, 
fell to the victors, and the power ol (ho state was irre- 
coverahly broken. A treaty was soon aftei’ coueJiided, and 
cessions of territory were made to (he Comjiaiiv, (o Zaliin 
Sing of Kotali, to Ameer Khan, and to hi'' lioutenant, 
which reduced I he kingdom to two-thirds of its former 
dimensions. 


During the rainy season of 1817 the Pindarees wore 
eiieainjied to the iiniiiber of 23.0U0 under the three leaders 


Clieetoo, Kureem Khan, and Wassil Mahomed. 
They were not ignorant of the measures in pro- 
gress to extirpate them, and they implored aid 


Ojirratioiis 
atfiunst the 
Pindarees 


of the Mahratta princes, hut they had enough to do to 


protect theiiiBelves, and the different bodies of the Pindarees 


were obliged to di.sperse as the British detachments advanced 
upon them. Sindia, indeed, invited Kureem Khan and 


Wassil Mahomed to Gwalior, but Lord Hastings imme- 


diately took up a position which prevented their advance. 
They then turned off to the west, where they weie inter- 
cepted by General Donkin, who captured Kureem Khan’s 
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elephants, kettle-drums, standards, and family. The two 
leador.s burnt their tents and fled southward with about 
4,000 of their best horsemen, and their followers were cut 
up by I lie British troops and the exa.sperated villagers 
whom they had subjected to plunder. The chiefs were so 
hotlj- piir-sned that they were constrained at length to 
surrender !i( discrtdioii, and one of them was settled on a 
small estate in the proviiice of Oha/.opore ; the other was 
placed under surveilhinco, and put a period to his life by 
poison, n’he most renowned of the leador.s, Cheetoo, was 
pursued hv Sir .John Afalcolni ; hi.s bivouac was repeatedly 
beaten up, and he w.andered about for a twch'emonth with 
a handful of followers who gradually deserted him, and 
being at last separated by hunger from his son and hi.s last 
comp.iiiion, plunged into a jungle infested with tigers. 
After a diligent search his horsi’ was discovered grazing 
saddh'il and bridled, and not far off the mangled remains 
of this renowned freebooter who b.sd recently ridden forth 
at the head of d'hfMHi men. 

These iiiitilarv and ]>olitical operations are equally 
remarkahle for Iho rajiidily with which they were executed 
iicsiiiitiiuiu' hir the coin|iIetcness of their result. Tu tlie 
c.uiiprrcTi. middle of October isl 7, the Al ah rat t as, Pindarcos, 
A,„ and P.aiaiis, pre.seiited an array of more than 1.50,000 horse 
18)7 and fool, and 5(»(l carnion, jirepared to try conclusions with 
the nrilisli GoNcriiincnt. In the course of four months 
this fonmdalile armament was utterly broken up. 'Phe 
power of .'siiidia w.as paralysed; the army of llolkar 
existed only in name ; the Pesliwa was ti, fugitive ; the 
Patan force of Ameer Khan was disbanded, and the Pin- 
darees had disajtpeiired ; the Alalinitta common wetiltli was 
irretricN uhly disstdveil, and every militarv organisation 
witliiu the Sutlej wasextingiilslied, Avith thee.xecption of that 
of Sindia which coa.seil to be formidable. J’he effeet of the 
cam]iaigu, moreover, was to subjugate not only the native 
armies but the native mind, and to convince both princes 
and jieoplc that the sceptre of India was now definitely 
transferred to a foreign power. To the chiefs who lost 
their iiKlependence, and with it that feeling of dignity 
which was .sometimes the parent of royal virtues, the 
change was a calamity, hut to the community at large it 
was an unquestionable blessing. General tranquillity took 
the place of universal violence under the guarantee of a 
power Avilling and able to maintain it. A feeling of sub- 
stantial security was diffused through Central India, and its 
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inhabitants songht the means of subsistence and distinction 
by cultivating the arts of peace and not by war and rapine. 

The settlement of India in 1818 was, moreover, built on so 
sound and solid a foundation that it has required fev7er 
niodibcations than so great a political structure might 
have been expected to need. Having thu.s e.xtiiiguislied 
all oppo.sitioii, Lord llasting.s proclaimed the universal 
sovereignty of the ('oiupany tliroughout tlu‘ continent, and 
declared Hint the Indus was to all intents and purpo.ses the 
boundary of their dominion. 

Baj ee Eao began hi.s retreat southward on the 28th a.i>. 
November, and on passing Satara caused the raja and his 
faindy, the de.sceiidant.s of Sevajee, to be brought uattinof 
into his camp. Finding liimsolf closely pur.siied Kcrjunimi. 
by General Siidlh, lie turned northward towards I’oona. 
Colonel Burr, Iho eomniandaid, immediaiely called down 
to hi.s .support the detachment kd't id Senior, under 
Captain Staidon, consisting of one battalion of infantry 
and OOl) irregular horse He commenced hi.s march at 
eight in the eicuiiig. and roiielied the village of Korygaum, 
sixteen miles from Foomi, at ten the next morning, when, 
to his .surprise, ho perceived the whole army of the Poshwa, 
2.j,0<t0 strong, oneamped on the opjiosito bank of the river. 

The Miihrattii troo)is were immediately sent across 
iigain.sl tlii.s liiuidful of .soldiers exhausted by a iatiguing 
march through flic night, and dt"'tilnte both of jirovasions 
and water, but the officers iiiul men met tlie shock with 
invincible rc.soliition 1'he engagement was kept up 
throughout the day, and e\ery inch of ground in the Jan. 1 
village was disputed willi desperate i.alour, Init it ended 
ill the diseomtitiiJ'f and retreat of the Mahrattas. The 
most remarkahle leatiire of this brilliant I'ligageiucnt l.ay 
in the fact that the sepoys were wilhoaf any Furopean 
support except twenty-four artillery nieu, of whom twenty 
were killed and wounded. Of eight officers engaged, three 
were wounded and two killed ; the total loss amounted to 
187. 

On leaving Korygaum the I’cshwa again marched south- 
ward, always keejiing ahead of his pursuor.s, but he wa.s 
suddenly overtaken at A.shtee, and, after re- 
proaching his general Gokla for allowing him to Burruiiicr oi 
be surprised, quilted his palankeen and mounted 
his horse and fled, leaving the general to cover his retreat. 
Stung with the reproaches of his master, and determined 
not to survive the day, he placed himself at the head of 
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300 horse and rushed on the British cavalry, and, after 
I'eceivinjr three pistol shots and three sabre cuts, expired 
on the field of honour, the last and one of the noblest of 
the great Mahratta eoniniauders. The raja of Satara was 
rescueil at Ashtec. The Peshwa, hunted out of the 
Deccan, moved again to tlie north, crossed the Tajitee, and 
advanci (1 to the Nerbudda, but the fords were guarded 
and (he difi'ei'ent divisions of the army were closing upon 
him, when, seeing no chance of escape, he .ajipealed to the 
weakness of Sir .lohn Malcolm, calling him “ his oldest 

1818 “ best friend.” Strange to say, he was aduu(ted to an 
interview, when he .so thoroughly cajoled him by his 
flatterie.s, that at a time when hi.s forfnnes uei’o desperate 
and he niu.st have surrendered at discre tion, tlie iiujirndeiit 
genc-ral engaged to allow him eight lac.s n yi'nr, and made 
ol’her eonceasious equally unwise and jireposteroin . Lord 
Hastings, who had destined him an allowance of only two 
lacs, was not a little nior(i(ic«l at the prodigality of those 
terms, but felt himself bound in honour to ratify them, 
A proclaniation had been previously i.ssued announcing 
that tlie Poslnvu and his family wen- for e-ver excluded 
from the throne. A small portion of the lerritory, yielding 
about fifteen lacs of rupees a year, was Then erected into 
a .sepnrate prineipidity and bestowed on the ilo.sepiidant of 
Seviijee, and the remainder was incorporated in the Com- 
pany’s territories. The Peshwa was eonibieted to Bithoor, 
near Caw iipoi'e. where he lived long enough to receive two 
crores and a lialf of rupees Irom the treienry in Calcutta. 

1 S 18 The countiy which had been the scene of wartkro, was 
studded with fort-- whieb held out for Some time after the 
CiipUm of Niibmis.sion of the princes. They w-ere garri- 
ferts. soiled lu general hy Arab mercenaries, whose 

services were v-alued not only for their courage and fidelity', 
but as a eountimpoise to the natne soldieri , among whom 
a spirit of insubordination was traditioiuny . The capture 
of the fort of Talneir was marked l>y the untoward 
civcunistanco of the Tnassacre of 30U of the garrison in hot 
lilood, owing to a misunderstanding, and by the unjust 
I'xecution of the commandant, which tarnished the laurels 
of Sir Tliomas Hislop. At length the only fort which had 

1819 submitted was Aseergnrh, I'or the surrender of which 
Sindia had given an official order on the commandant, but 
he had private orders not to deliver it, and it was not 
captured till a battery of more than sixty guns had played 
on it for a fortnight. 
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SECTION lY. 

LORD Hastings's administration — iioaii; troceedings — 

EDUCATION THE PRESS PALMER AND CO. 

Mu Canning moved the usual voteof thanks to Loi'd JIasf mgs 
and to the army in the House of Commons ; but he qua lified 
lii.s eulogy by stating tliat the House and tlie iinmi. pro- 
country wore in the habit, of ajipi'ociatiug the '■“r'lmgi.. 
triumphs of our armies in India w itli great jcalousj' ; that, 
almost uniformly successful as our military operatiorns had 
been in that part of the world, they had almost as uniformly 
been con.sidered qiu'stionablo in point of jus! ice ; that the 
termination of a Avar in India, however gloriou.s, avhs 
seldom contemplated with uimiixed satisfaetum, and that 
the increase of our territories was ascribed by sober reflec- 
tion and impartial jihilo.sophy to a sjiirit of systematic 
eneroaclunont and anibition. The.se considerations, ho said, 
wore not noco.s.sariJy applicable to the Mahratta and Pin- 
daroc Avar, but the House was to understand that the 
vote Avns intended merely as a tribute to the military 
conduct of the campaign, and not in any sense a.s a 
sanction of the policy of the war. In rlio same captions 
spirit the Court of Directors, while duly appreciating “the 
" foresight, promptitude, and vigour with which Lord 
“Hastings had dispersed the gathering cliiiionts of a 
“ hostile consjiiracy,” recorded their deep regret that any 
circumstances should have led to an incr(ia,sc of territory. 
Lord Ha.sting.s had lost caste at the India House, and its 
otllcial communications to him were scarcely less acrimo- 
niou.s than those which had been addressed to Clive, 1o 
Warren Hastings, and to Lord Wellesley. The despatch 
written on receiving information of the hrilliant termina- 
tion of the carapiaign was loaded with petulant and 
frivolous animadversions, and “ not. mitigated,” as Lord 
Hastings observed, “by tbe slightest indicalion of watis- 
“ faction at ttie fortunate issue of tbe military exertion, s,” 
They censured him for disregarding their orders regarding 
the reduction of the army, tliough they had undoubted 
evidence that, under existing circumstances, on the eve 
of a great and inevitable conflict, to have carried them 
out would have been fatal to the interests of the empire. 
Ill anticipation of extensive military operations he had 

Z 
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remodelled the Quartei'-niaster-General’s department, and 
he was censured by the Court for not having previously 
obtained their sanction, while they pressed on him the 
appointuiout of one of tlieir own nominees to the post, 
of whom Lord Hastings remarked in his correspondence, 
that it \\ould bo dilhcult to find in the -whole army a 
field officer more signally unfit for the post. In tlie same 
spirit of antagouisin, the honours so richly earned by the 
lieroes of Kirkec, and Sectabuldee, and Kort'gaum, wore 
witliheld from them. 

'Die ])acification and final settlement of India would 
have been a siifficient distinction for any adiiilnistriition, 
r.rriraraKf- hut Ijord Hastings established a higher claim to 
mentof public gratitude, by the enomivaeeinent which 
olvKution give to the inlellectual iin- 

provcincut of the natives The India House had Intlierto 
acted upon the princijile that any attempt to enligdilen the 
A.i). peoph' would create jiolitical aspirations -whicli might 
1818 endanger Ihoir jic-ivcr, and lead to its snhvcrsiun. Lord 
Hastings repudiated this policy, and in one ol' his jiublic 
addresses stated that “it would be treason against Tiritish 
‘■sentiment to imagine that it ever eould be tlie jirineiple 
“ of tin's Government to perpetuate ignornneo in order to 
“ secure paUiy and dishonest luhantages over the blindness 
“of the multitude.’’ Tliesc enliglitoned \ie\\.s ga\e an 
immediate and j)owerful impulse to tlic ctuisc of eduealion, 
Lady Hastings had already .set an ovamjile by establishing 
a school at Harraek jiore I’aik, and eoin]illing tn atises fur 
the scliolai’.s. Schools al.«o sprang up in the districts 
around Calcutta through the agency of tlio nii-,sioiiarie.s, 
and w ei’C fostered hy a liberal donation from Governuiout. 
Some of the most weallhy and influential native gentlemen 
in the mo(i’<ii>ohs raised lai-ge subscriptions, and esta- 
blislieil tlio Hiniloo College for the education of their 
children and relative.s in f he Hnglish language and Euro- 
pean science. All the efl'orts whicli liarc since been made 
with eons! antly increasing vigour, to impart knowdedge to 
the native community, date from this period. 

Emboldened by' tins liberal policy and the success of Lord 
Hastings, the Scramporc Misi3ionaric.s, on the 31st May 1818, 
Lord ^^sued the first native nowspajier, entitled the 

mgs iimi “ Suinacluir Durpun,” or Mirror of Intelligence, 
the Puss. This attempt to rouse the native mind from its 
torpidity, by the stimulus of a public journal, created great 
alarm among the leading men in the Government, but Lord 
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Hastings afforded every encouragement to it ; ho manifested ; 

the same spirit of liberality towards the English Press, and, 
notwithstanding tlio violent opposition of the members of 
his Council, removed the censorship which hud been im- 
posed bj' Lord Wellesley during the anarchy of war. In 
deference, however, to the de.spotic sensibilities of the 
gov erning class, he impo.seil severe restrictions on the i 

editors regarding the subjects and tho personages which ' 

were to be exempted from remark, but the exceptions 
soon fell into abeyance. In vindication of his policy, ho a.d. j 

stated, in re])ly fo an address from Madi-as, that he vvas 1818 i 

“in tho habit of considering tbo freedom of publication 
“ as the natural right of his fellow .subjects, to be narrowed 
“only by special and urgent cuiise assignerl and, further, 
that “it was salutary for- suprvrno auihority, ev'cn when its 
“iirtentioiis were nrost jinre, to look to the control of 
“public opinion.” Tbi-^ beleroilox docir-irre gavx' mortal 
offence at the Irrdia House, a nd a despatch vvas immediately 
drafted, repr'obating the uholition of Ihe censorship, and 
directing th.it it should be rnunediately reimposed, but 
tho despatch vvas suppr-esised by Hr. Canning. 

In tho year 18IG tlio [rcacoful pi’ovirrcc of Orissa became 1816 
the scene of disturlranccs. On tho acquisition cf the 
country in 1803, a swai-ni of llengalec baboos 
flocked into it, and obtained |iossossion of evrry nnre-nt" 
official ]iost of influence, and Iry tlieir knowledge Cuttnok. 
of tho mysteries of civil and fi--eul legislation wore enabled 
to take advantage of the simplicity of tho poojih', and to 
depriv'e them of ihcii- lands. Tbo province vvas also ovor- 
asse.ssed, the zemindar^ were inipi'ovident, and half the 
estates were bi-ong-lit to the hammer, and bought up by tho 
Bengalee officials m the court.s, often at a nominal price, ' 

To add to the wretchedness of the jiroviiicc, the salt i 

monopoly was introduced, and the cost of this necessary of 
life was increased .sixfold in a countiy' whore tho sen 
furnished it spontanoon.sly. Under this accumuhition of 
mi.sery, the people sold all they possc.ssed, and then thoii' j 

wives and children, and finally took to the jungle. Tire ] 

country being thus ripe for revolt, one Jugbundoo, the I 

hereditary commander- of the old Hindoo dynasty, raised 
the standard of rebellion ami collected about 3,000 men, 
with whom he plundered the civil station of Khoorda, and 
repulsed two detachments of sepoys. This succe.ss aug- 
mented his force, and he took possession of the town of I 

Pooree, and burnt down the European residences, but the j 

z 2 f 
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Collector escaped with his treasury to Cuttack. The 
triumph of the insurgents was, however, short, and they 
were dispersed by the troops which poured into the pro- 
vince. Tlio people wei'e assured that their grievances 
would ho redros.sed if they were peaceably represented to 
Government, am] they at once submitted to its authority. 
A special Commissioner was apj)ointed to the cliarge of the 
I)rovinee, the most notorious of the rapacious officials were 
[mnished, and tlie as,sessment was reduced liy 40 per cent. 
Its tranquillity has never since been interru]ited, and 
another proof has been afl'orded that, with a moderate 
assessment and congenial institutions, and an equitable 
and speedy admini.stration of ju.stiec, few countries are 
more easy to govern than India, even under die sceptre of 
foreigners. 

The financial results of Lord Hastings’s adniinislratiou 
were auspicious. Notwithstanding the v\ar of eighteen 
months’ duration in the mountains of Nepaul, and 
182*2 enqiloyruent in the field of eight armies dur- 

torialiii- iiig- the Pmdaree and Mahratfa campaign, the 
treasury was at no period in so prosperous a con- 
dition as al ihe close of his government The state bonds, 
which were at a discount of 12 )ier cent, on his arrival, 
were at 14 jier cent, premium at liLs departure. The debt 
hadindeid increased four erores and a half, but tlio cash 
lialances in tbo larious froasuries e.xceedcd by five erores 
the amount when lio landed. Tlio jicrmanent revenue bad 
increased by six erores, and the permanent expenditure 
by four, leaving a clear surjilus of two erores of rupce.s ; 
the year 1822 may theroloro be con.sidcred the palmy 
period of Indian tinance. Lord Hastings entered upon the 
Pindaree campaign with the eoiiGdent expectation that the 
pacification of the continent would bo cli'ected without 
adding a foot to the Coinjiany’s territories, but “ the irre- 
“ pres.sibh' tendency of our Indian power to enlarge its 
•‘boundary,” wbieb Mr. Canning bad lamented, was fatal 
to this hope. The uiiprox oked aggression and complete 
overthrow of the Mabratta powers placed their teri’itories 
at his disiiosal. He restored the larger portion of their 
dominions to Hollar and to the i-aja of Nagpore, but he 
considered that the annexation of the whole of Bajee Rao’s 
kingdom — the territory of tiatara excepted — was forced on 
him “ by the imperious iiecos.sity of guai'ding against the 
" speedy renewal of a treachery so rooted in its nature as 
“to admit of no other prevention.” It was annexed to 
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the Bombay Presidency, and the management of it en- 
trusted to one of the ablest of the Company’s statesmen, 

Mr. Mount Stuart Elphinstone. The utter iudiS'erence 
manifested by Parliament to Indian affairs throughout 
Lord Hastings’s administration afforded a singular contrast 
to the active and energetic movements of the Government 
in India. Mr. Dundas had introduced the practice of an 
annual budget, that Parliament might be reminded, at least 
once a yeai', of the existence of rho Indian empire. But 
so utterly lukewarm had Parliament become to its affairs, a.i>. 
that Mr. Canning, the President of the Board, stated to the 18)6 
House that “ the Indian budget was always considered a dull ^ 

“ and disagreeable subject, and the ju actice of making 
“ budget speeches had therefore been discontinued. The 
“ time and attention of the House was quite as much c)CCU' 
“pied without throwing away a day in the discussion of a 
“ subject which was sure to drive gentlemen away from it.’’ 
During the five years of his teiiuie of office, tlie only occa- 
sion on which he touched on the subject of India in the 
House, except when moving (hanks to Lord Hasliiigs, was 
in reference to a bill for legalizing Scotch marriages there. 

Yet it was in this period of neglect 1 hat the great revolu- 
tion in Lord Hastings’s administration was consummated, 
that twenty-eight actions were fought, and a hundred nd 
twenty forts captured, and the sovereignly of CUviit Britain 
proclaimed tliroughont tlie continent of India. 

One of the last acts of Lord Hastings had reference to 
Hyderabad. Meor Alum, wlio had managed the affairs of 
the state with consummate talent for thirty years, 
died in 1808, when, after an irritating discussion and eimn- 
with Lord Minto, Mouecr-ool-moolk, whom the 
Be.sidont de.serihed a.s both a eowai'd and a fool, wa.s 
appointed minister, while all tlie .suh.stant.ial power in the 
state wa.s given to Chundoo L.ill, a Hindoo of great ability, 
experience and energy. The Court of Directors interdicted 
all interference with the internal administration of Hydera- 
bad, and directed the Resident to coiiQne his attention to 
the reform of the contingent of 0,000 foot and 9,000 horse, 
which the Nizam was obliged by the treaty of 1800 to 
furnish in time of war. These levies, which were a mere 
rabble, were converted b_y the strenuou.s exertions of the 
Resident into an efficient force, disciplined and commanded 
by officers diawn fi’om the Company’s army, with which it 
was soon able to vie in military spirit and (|ualifioation8. 

As the force was entirely at the disposal of Cfiundoo Lall, 
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he was not disposed to check its profuse expenditure. It 
was not only over-officered, but the officers were overpaid. 
It became a soiu ee of valuable patronage to the Resident, 
and, however beneficial in time of war, wa.s, in a season of 
peace, little more than a magnificent job. 
i.i, The administration of Cliundoo Lall was, with some 
1809 intervals of repose, the scourge of the country for thirty- 
,„ 2 ”n Aammistnu 3 ''^‘*i’’s. It was upheld by British power, 

tionofciinii- but not controlled by British honesty ; nothing 
flouri.shed but corruption ; judicial decrees could 
be obtained only for mone^’ ; the land wa.s farmed out to 
the highest hiddei', and the farmer had the power of life 
and death, the iitmo.st farthing was wrung from the 
wretched peasant, hundreds of village.s were deserted, and, 
i]i the absence of cultivation, food ro.se to famine prices. 
The wealth thus obtained was exj)ended by Chundoo Lall in 
fortifying his position. He erected a noble palace for the 
Resident and tittcil it )ij» with the most costly furniture 
from Bond street; he biahed the courtiers, and subsidized 
the zenana, and secured the favour of the Nizam by 
indulging his royal passion for hoarding. Mr. Metcalfe 
was ap]iointod Resident in November IBtlt), and, on sur- 
veying the state of the country, re.solved on a vigorous 
reform. Some of his jpoliticrJ assistants, and some of the 
officers of the contingent were jlaced in charge of districts ; 
a lenient assessment was made, and the current of oppression 
chocked. Security was at once established ; villages were 
rejpcopled, eidtivation was resumed, and rents were col- 
lected without a military force 

!Mr. Metcalfe had iiof, however, been long at Hyderabad 
without peveeiving that every jirospeet of improvement was 
rniiutr endangered by tlio tran.saclions of Palmer and 
iiiKUW. 0 (, ( 1 ,,, state. Mr. M'illiam Palmer had 

established a hanking-hou.se at Hyderabad in 1814, and 
soon after became connected with Chundoo Lall, and began 
to make advances to the Nizam’s treasnrt'. Tlie express 
sanction of the Government of India to such transactions 
was re(|uired hy Act of Parliament; and, with the con- 
sent of the Council, and in accordance with the opinion 
of the Advoeatc'-General, Lord Hastings gave his assent to 
them, and loans were accordingly made from time to time, 
bnt at tAventy-tive per cent, interest. In 1820, tbo firm was 
joined by Sir W. Rumbold, who had married a ward of 
Lord Hastings. Avliom he regarded with paternal fondness. 
In an evil hour, ho wrote to Sir William, “ The partners 
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“ .speculate that your being one of the firm will intorost mo 
“ in the welfnre of the house. It is a fair and honest con- 
*• elusion. Tlie amount of advantage which the countenance 
“ of Government may be.stow must be uncertain, as 1 
“ apj)rehemi it would How ])rincipally from the oj)iuion tlic 
“ natives would entertain of the respect likely to bo paid 
“ by their own Government to an establishment known to 
“ stand well with tho supreme Government.” This com- 
munication was widely circulated hy Sir William, and 
placed the house on a firm footing at Hyderabad, and there 
was a constant .stream of loans, at exorbitant interest, to the 
Nizam, and fre.sh assignmpjit.s of tciTitory iis secui’ity for 
tljem. 

ill'. Metcalfe eonld not fall to observe that Palmer and 
Co. were becoming a dangerous power in the state, that 
the public res euucs were ])assiug into their hands, 
and tliat the government of the Nizam was u.iiii 's irprc- 
proslrtde before (hem. lie \entured at length 
to communicate his views on the subject to Lord Hastings, 
but found that his mind had been preposse.ssod, and his 
toolings worked on hy the correspondeuee of the Runihold 
famil 3 ’; and his I'cpresentations were I'e.sented. Chundoo Lall 
had been jiut up by the firm to solicit (lie sanction of the 
Governor-General in Council to a loan of .sixt^’ lacs, for the 
pi'ofo.sBed object of jiayiiig up the public estahh.slnnent.s, of 
repaying debts duo ( o native brokers, ami making ad\'ance8 
(o the iwois. Lord Hastings eorisidered these to be legiti- 
mate objects, and gave liis casting vote to tho projiosal. 
Hut Mr. Metcalfe learnt on his arrival that onl_y a fraction 
of this loan had found its 'wmj' to tho Nizam’s treasury; 
(hat the sum oi'eigh( lacs was a bonus to tbe members of the 
firm, and that the remainder consisted of sums advanced, 
or said lo have been advanced, to the Nizam’s minister 
without the consent of tlie Government in Calcutta, whoso 
sanction svas thus surreptitiously obtained to these loans. 
This tnmsaetion was too gross to admit of any palliation, 
and it was .severely censured both by Lord Hastings and 
the members of Council. By compound interest at twenty- 
five per cent., Palmer and Co. swelled tbeir demand on the 
Nizam to a e,rore of rupees, and the Government, anxious 
to put a peremptoi'y stop to these transactious, determined 
that the whole debt should be at once discharged — with 
the exception of the clandestine bonus. By tho dis- 
graceful treaty of 17C8, the Madras Government had 
engaged to paj' the Nizam an annual tribute of seven lacs 
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for the Northern Sircars, and the payment had been 
1822 P^nctnally made for half a century. It was now capitalized, 
and the Nizam was released from the grasp of the firm, 
which became insolvent within twelve months. 

The antipathy of the Court of Directors which was 
repeatedly manifested towards Lord Hastings by their 
ThmikBot cujjtiou.H oi'iticisms, their reluctant praise, and 

iiiriiH. their eager censure, became naore violent after 
he had given freedom to the press, and par- 
ticularly so after Sir W. Rumbold had joined the Hyder- 
abad firm, and they issued peremptory orders to revoke 
the licence which Government had given to the firm. 
Their despatch implied a mistrust of hi.s motives in that 
transaction, and e.xhibited a determination to identify him 
with all their ohuoxiou.s proceedings. Indignant at these 
iinsinuatioms, and at the offensive tone of their despatches 
he sent in his re.signation, on the ground that he had lost 
their confidence. They assured him that he was entirely 
mistaken, and voted him their thanks for “ the unremitting 
“ zeal and eminent ability with which, during a jieriod of 
“ nine years, he had administered the government of Britisli 
“ India with such high credit to himself and advantage to 
“ the interests of tlio Company.” The Proprietors eagerly 
concurred inthisopinion,aud desired the Directors to convoj 
to him “the e.vpression of their admiration, gratitude, and 
“ a|iplanse.” He embarked for England on the 1st of 
January, 182;J. 

In the grand work which Lord Hastings accomplished of 
consolidating the British empire, and, as the natives 
Esamntoot ‘‘bringing all India under one 

his miminis- “ uinbrclla,” lie exhibited talent of the highest 
tiution. order, though he may not stand on the same 
level of political genius with Warren Hastings or Lord 
Wellesley. His administration was made grateful to the 
inhabitants of theMahomedan capital of India by restoring 
the canal which had been dry for sixty years, and giving 
them the blessing of pure water without a water cess. The 
improvement of Calcutta, devi,sed by Lord Wellesley but 
which he was unable to complete in the last year of his 
government, was accomplished by Lord Hastings. The 
ventilation and the health of the town wore promoted by 
opening a street through the centre sixty feet wide, and lay- 
ing out squares with reservoirs of water ; while the foreshore 
of the river, which was a disgraceful cesspool, was adorned 
with a noble embankment worthy of the “ city of palaces.” 
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No Governor-General ever laboured more assiduously 
in the performance of his duty. Though approaching the 
age of seventy, he was at his desk at four in the morning ; 
and in the fervid climate of Bengal, which is now con- 
sidered insupportable since the means of escaping from it 
have been multiplied, he worked for seven years at the 
rate of seven and eight hours a day without a hill station 
to resort to, or even a sea-going steamer at liis command. 

Within two years of his return to Europe, Mr. Douglas 
Kinnaird biought forward a proposal in the Court of 
Propi'ietors to make him a pecuniary grant he- 
fitting the greatness of his servicr.s. It served theimiM 
to disclose the strong current of rancour which 
underlay the crust of official co?iiplimenl embodied in the 
tribute of “ admiration, gratitude, and ajiplansc,” which 
that Court had recently voted. The motion was met hy an 
amendment, calling for all the pajxTs coimectcd with the 
transactions at Hydoi’abad. They oc<'upicd a thousand 
foolscap page.s, and gave rise to a clehato whicli, having all 
the relish of personality, was prolonged for .six days, at the 
end of which time, ^Ir. Astcll, the chairman of the Court 
of Directors, moved ns an aniondment to tlic original 
motion that, “while admitting that tlnmo was no ground 
“ for imputing corrupt motives to the late Goveinor- 
“ General, the Court of Propiictois rectirds its approbation 
“ of all the despatches sent out by the Court of Directors.” 
These despatches, four in numtter, charged Lord Hastings, 
among other misdemeanours, uith having lent the Com- 
pany’s credit to the transactions at ilydci-abad fur the 
sole benefit of Messrs. Palmer and Co, with proceedings 
which were without a par.allcl in the liistory of the East 
India Company, and with a^-,uming to cludo all check and 
control. The approbation of these despntches was, neces- 
sarily, the severest condenijiation which could bo passed 
on him, but the vote was carried by a majority of 212. 
Thus did the East India Comj)any dismis.s the man who 
bad raised them to tbo pinnacle of greatness with the 
verdict that he was sinijily “ not guilty of having acted 
“ from cormpt motives.” But the Company, princely 
beyond all other rulers in their munificence, were not 
superior to the influence of vulgar prejudices, and they 
now added another name to the roll of illustrious men — 
Clive, and Warren Hastings, and Lord Wellesley — whom 
they rewarded with ingratitude. Lord Hastings died at 
Malta on tho 24th August, 1827, and in the succeeding 
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year the India House endeavoured to make some atone- 
ment for the vote of censure, and placed 20,000i. at the 
disposal of his family. 


CIIAPTFAi XL 


SECTION ]. 

LORI) AMIIKRhl — nuinij -.1 W AU- -CIIUU I P' )r.r— llAERACKTORE 
ill Tllsi. 

On the receipt of Lord Hastini^s’s resignation, the post of 
Goveinor-Geiieral was accepted hy !^^r Canning, the late 
Mr Caaimig of the Board of Control, but, on the 

Goiirioi eve of embarkation, the death of Lord Loiidon- 
Geiierni deny led to his a])pointmont as foi’mgn Secretary 
of Rt.ite. Two earididate.s then appeared for this splendid 
ofliee ; Lord William Bcntmck, who had been unjustly 
reinoNod from Jtadras hy the Court of Din otors in the 
height of the Vellore panic, and who nas pro-eminontly 
qualitied for It, and fjord ATnlKU'-t, whose claim rested on 
Ins embassy to Pekin, and the evcmplary fortitude with 
which ho liad borne tlie arrogance of the Court. 
Ambci-vt The preference was given to him, and he landed 

Genumi"^ at Calcutta on the 1st August. During the 

iiiterrcginim, the government devolved on Mr. 
John Adam, the senior member of Council, a meritorious 
Mr Adam officcr of coiisulcrahle ability and experience, hut 
totally disqualified for the highest post in the 
emjiiro hy the strenglh of his local partialities and preju- 
dices. His brief administration of faeicu months is now 
rememheied only hy his jicrsecution of the pre.ss. Mr. 
Buckingham liad come out to Calcutta in 1818, and 
establishcil the “ Calcutta Journal,” the ablest newspaper 
which had till then a])pearcd in India. He availed himself 
of the freedom gi anted to the press by Lord Hastings, and 
commented on public measures with a degree of freedom 
which was considered politically dangerous. But the great 
offence of the journal consisted iu the poignancy with which 
a little knot of nits in the service ridiculed the weaknesses 
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and follies of some of the leading membera of the Govern- 
ment. They had been nursed in the lap of despotism, and l823 
resented the sai'casms of the press. Mr. Adam had sys- 
tematically opposed Lord Hastings’s liberality to the press, 
and only waited for his departure to reverse it. Soon 
after taking oflSce, therefore, he passed a stringent regn- 
lat.ion -which completely extinguished all freedom ; and 
as Mr. Biiokiugham, instead of bonding to the storm, 
■which -was too violent to la.st, continued to wiite -wdth 
unmitigated severity, ho was bani.slied from the country 
and ruined. 

Lord Amherst had no sooner assumed the government 
than he found himself involved in hostile discussions 
with the Burmese, which, in the course of five lusoofthe 
months, resulted in a declaration of war. The I'ln-mcsc. 
ultra-Gangotio kingdom of Bnrniah lies to the cast of 
Bengal, from -which it is sej>araled hy hills and forests, 
inhabited by various tribes of barbarians. Tour ye.ars 1761 
after the battle of Flossy, Alompra, a man of obscui’c birth, 
but cast in 1lie same moi:ld as Hyder Ali and Bvmjeet 
Sing, who had began his earecr wi(h a liundred followers, 
estahlislieil a nc-w dynasty at Ava. Aggression and con- 
quest became as usual the clemoid of tin’s new power. 

The province of Tetuisserim was wrested from the Siamese, 
and the ]irinei[iality of Arracan, which was separated from 
the Company’s territories only hy the Teck Naaf, rvas 
annexed. More than 30,000 of its inhabitants were driven 
by the oppression of the Burmese offieinls to take refuge 
in the neighbouring distriehs of Chittagong, where they 
were settled on wa.stc land.'^. The Burmese aiitliorities 
repeatedly demanded their extradition, but the Governor- 
General .steadily refused to deliver tlicm up to a Govern- 
ment proverbial for its cruelty. The king of Ava, 
exasperated by our firmness, at length sent a rescript to 
Lord Hastijigs, demanding the surrender ol the whole of 
eastern Bengal. “Tho.se districts,” he said, “do not belong 
“ to India — they are ours ; if you eontiiiuo to retain them, 

“ we will come and destrey your conutry.’' Lord Hastings 
treated the letter as a forgery, and enelosed it to the king. 

The course of aggres.sion was continued without ees.sation, 
and in 18*22, Maha Bundoola, the national hero, reduced 1822 
the kingdom of Assam, which abutted on the Company’s 
district of JRungporc, and then the principality- of klunee- 
pore, at no great distance from our ca.stern frontier. The 
dynasty of Alompra had thus, in sixty yeans, established 
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its authority over territories 800 miles in extent, stretching 
from the confines of Bengal to those of China. The uni- 
form success of every enterprise had filled the Burmese 
court with an overweening conceit of its strength, and the 
evident indisposition of the English Government to engage 
in war with them inspired tlie whole nation with a desire 
to try conclusions with it in the field. 

The immediate cause of the war was an arrogant demand 
made by the Burmese governor of Arracan for the sur- 
Oriuin Ilf render of the little island of Shahpooree, lying 
ticu.ir. (-lip pstuary of the Tcek Naaf, on wliich a 

small guard had been posted. The Govern or- til eneral 
proposed a joint commission to inve.stigate the question of 
rigid, to which the Burmese replied by sending 1,000 men 
who put a portion of the feeble detachment to the sword, 
and hoisted the Burmese flag. Lord Amherst immediately 
sent a force to dislodge them, and addressed a letter to 
the king stating that, however desirous he might he of 
remaining at peace, he mnst re.sort to force if such insults 
were repeated. The court of Ava was now confirmed in 
the conviction that the English dreaded an encounter with 
their troops, and Malia Bundoola was despatched with a 
large army to Ai'racan, with orders to oxjiel them from 
Bcngiil, and to stmd the Goi ernor-General to Ava bound 
in the golden fetters which he took with him. Lord 
Amlierst, finding that every effort to maintain pence only 
served to increase the arrogance of the Bunnese, issued a 
declaralion of war in February. 

The Burmese were the most contemptible enemy with 
whom the British arms had come in contact. Their army 
Arraiii'i' was a wretched half-armed rabble, without eithf'r 
rayiM of valour or discipline. Their weapons were simply 
compnivn swords and pikes of an inferior description, with 
a fewv muskets, and their chief defence lay in the admirable 
skill and rapidity with which they were able to consfriict 
.stockades. At the commencement of the war the 
Goternraent in Calcutta was profoundly ignorant of the 
resources, the military force, or even the topography of 
Burmah, and for the jilanningof the campaign depended on 
the advice of Captain Cunning, who had acquired some 
knowledge of the country. He represented that the 
occupation of Rangoon, the great port of the Irrawaddy, 
would paralyze the Burmese authorities, and that pro- 
visions and draft cattle, as well as the means of building a 
flotilla to navigate the rivers, might be obtained in abun- 
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dance. The expedition was assembled in tbe spacious 
li arbour of Port Cornwallis, in the largest of the Andaman 
islands, and consisted of about 11,000 troops, European and 
native, under the command of Sir Archibald Campbell, 
who had served with distinction under the Duke in Spain. 

The fleet of transports was convoyed by three ve.ssels of 
war, and by the Diana, a little steamer recently built in 
Calcutta, the first ever floated in eastern waters. The 
campaign opened inauspicionsly. The defence of the 
frontier at Chittagong had been left to a small and inade- 
quate force, and a weak detachment of 300 nativo infantry, 
under Captain Noton, with some local levip.s, hold a post 
on the extreme boundary, a hundred miles trom the 
nearest supjiort. Maba Bmidoola came down upon this 
little band with an army estimated at more than 10,000 
men. The levies fled at the first onset, the sepoy.s main- 
tained the conflict gallantly for three days with little food 
or rest, and wore then con.sti-aincd to retreat, and of the 
officers five wore killed and throe wounded. 

The expedition arrived off llangoon on the 12th of May, a d. 
to the inexpressible surprise of the Burmese, who had never 1824 
dreamt that the English, whom Bundoola had Thunmyat 
been sent to expel from Bengal, would venture Rmgoon. 
to attack them in their own territories. The only defence 
of the town consisted of a teak stockade, with a battery of 
indifferent guns, which was silenced by the first broadside 
from the Diffey. The troops landed without opposition, 
but found the town deserted. The Governor had ordered 
the whole population, men, women, and children, to retire 
into the jungles with their jirovisions and cattle, and the 
order was implicitly obeyed. Tbe Briti.sh encampment was 
isolated; all local supplies were cut ofij all hope of advanc- 
ing to the capital, cither by land oruater, was extinguished, 
and Sir Archibald was obliged to confine Ins attention to 
the shelter of the troops during the rains. Within a week 
after the occupation of the town, they set in with extreme 
violence, the country around became a swamp, and malaria 
brought disease and death into the camp. The want of 
wholesome food rendered the condition of the troops still 
more deplorable. There was no lack of cattle around the 
town, which would have amply supplied their wants, but 
the Government in Calcutta had forbidden the commander 
to touch them, in deference to the Boodhist prejudices of the 
Burmese, and the European soldiers were condemned to 
starvation, that the cows might live. The army became 
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dependent on supplies from Calcutta, then proverbial for 
the dishonesty of its contractors ; the meat was putrescent, 
and the maggoty biscuits crumbled under the touch. 
The troops ■wore left in this state of destitution for five 
months, owing to the culp-able neglect of the commissariat 
department; and it was only through the prompt and inde- 
fatigable exertions of Sir Thomas Munro, the governor of 
^lailras, (liat the army was preserved from annihilation; 
but the imhealthincss of the climate and the want of whole- 


some nourishment filled the hospitals, and of a body of 
n.OOb searecly ;),000 remained fit for duty. 

A.n. At tlie heg-inning of 182.'!, (ieiieral Richards occupied the 
province of As.sarn without re.sistance. Under the advice 
f',„„ I , it „( the Comniaiidcr-in-f'liicf, two expedition.s were 
Aisaiimiui also organized («) Outer Rurniuh by land, the one 
Anniin. fi'om the north tlirougli Cacliar and Munucjiorc ; 
the other, through Ariaean, but both of them jiroved abor- 
tive. The Cachur force under Colonel Shuhlliam, 7,000 
strong, was enabled to advance by the road which the 
pioneers had opened with infinite labour to a jiosition 
within ninety miles of Muneeporo, hut the country beyond 
it eonsi.sted of an nnliixiken succession of abrupt hills 
clothed to the suiniuit with impenetrable forests, and dales 
rendered impassable b\ (juagniires. The rains set in early, 
and as it was deemed inijiossilile to transport the stores and 
avtiUerj.iind the appHatiees of civili/cd warfare through 
these inipediiuerits, the expedition was given up. The 
Arraenii fi ireo was still more unfortunate. The commandei-. 


Culoiu 1 lMon-i«ou, was a king’s ofheer of good repute, but 
be liad a contempt for the offict'rs of tlie Company’s service 
who wero ac<|uaiiited wdth the nature of the country, and 
the pcculi'.irities of Indian warfare, and rejected their advice, 
’fhe army a as three months marching 250 miles along the 
coast, and did not reach the eajiital of Arraenu till it was 
too late to make any further advance. One-fourth of the 
force likewise fell victims to the climate, and two-thirds of 
the rcniaitidcr were in hospitals. As an organized body, 
indeed, the army had ceased to exist ; and on one occasion, 
when a wing of a regiment was ordered on parade, only 
one soldier appeared to answer to his name. 

The king of A\a at lengtli determined to collect the 
sti'eugth of his kingdom for one vigorous etfort to expel 
bet ond the invaders, and Maha Bundoola was sent down 
1824 c">rP'agn. with 60,000 men to Rangoon, and arrived in front 
of the British encampment on the 1st December. Within 
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a few hours, it was eiivolo])ed l)y stockades, which appeared 
to spring up one after another in rapid succession as if by 
the wand of an enchanter. But the Burmese, tliongli skdful 
in fortifying their position, were unable to stand the shock of 
the British battalions, and, after sustaining two defenis, re- 
tired to Donabew, forty miles higher up the river. Sir 
Archibald Campbell, after having been idly encamped for 
nine months at Rangoon, and lo.st two mouths <if the 
second season of operations, al length moved up tow'ards ^ 
the capital on the IStli February, in two columns, the one 
by land under bis personal command; the other by the 
river under Brigadier Cotton. On coming abreast of 
Doiiabow, the Brigadier found (hat all the resource.s of 
the Burme.se cngiucer.s had been employed in strengthening 
the fortifications, w-bich .stretched a mile along the bank, and 
were garrisoned by 12, 000 men and 1~><> guns, such as they 
were. In his assauK on Ihe ]ilacc, lie was vigorously re- 
jmlsed, and, as ho had unwisely left one of his vegimenis in 
the rear, prononneed lii.s force nnecpial fo ihe eajilnre of the 
place. Sir Archibald, who was considerably in advance, felt 
it iiceessniy to retrace bis .slops to reinforce Brigadier 
Cot Lon, and another moiif.i wnn thus saeriliced. On Iho 
Iht April, a shower of shells and rockets was poured down 
on the fortified town of Donabew, and the ne.\t morning 1823 
the whole of the Burme.se army was observed to bo in full 
retreat. On the preceding night Buiidooia had been killed 
by the Imrsling of asliell, and with him expired the courage 
and .spirit of tlio irooji.s. No iurthcr resistance was offered to 
the expedition, and Prome was occupied without firing a 
shot; but as the rains were approaching, tbccampaign, which 
had lasted oidy ten wuek.s, during which ihe army had 
advanced l.^o miles, was brought to a termination. 

The general proposed to stop at Prome and act cm the 
defensive', tlmugh the extraordinary c.vpenHe.s of the war 
amounted to a lac of rujiccs a day ; hut Lord NoKcttatio.m 
Amherst insisted on an immediate mareli to the fw penca:. 
capital as soon as t.he season permitted. At the same time, 
ho urged the general to welcome any disposition the 
Burmese might evince for peace, and, the more effectually 
to secure it, associated tlie naval commander and Mr. 
Robertson, a Bengal civilian, in a coinmi.sslon with him, 
with Mr. Ross Mangles as .secretary. The king, on being 
informed that tlio general was authorised to treat, sent 
envoys to ascertain the terms, who were informed that 
their master would be required to abstain from all inter- 
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D. ference -with Cachar or Assam, to recognise the indepen- 

1825 dence of Munipore, to cede the provinces of Arracan and 
Tenasserim, to liberate all his prisoners, and pay two crores 
as a war indemnity. These terms tlu! king rejected with 
great indignation, and a Burmese army of 40,000 men was 
sent down to Prorne, hut it was signally defeated and 
closely pursued. The negotiations were then resumed by 
the Burmese envoys, who waived every objection to the 
cession of territory, but withstood tlie pecuniai'y payment, 
on the score of poverty, witli such importunity that the 
Commissioncr.s were induced to curtail it by one half, and 
the treaty was signed on this basis on the 3rd January, 
and the ratification of It promised on the 18tb, but it never 
came. The intermediate period had been cmjiloycd in the 
fortification of Melown, opposite tlio British encampment. 
It was attacked on the P.lth ; all the guns, stores, and 
ammunition were captnrc<.l, the camp was delivered to the 
flames, and the army resumed it.s marcli to the capital. 

Ttie king began now to tremble for hi.s throne, and 
released two of his European prisoners, whom he sent to 
Final cn- reopen the negotiations. They were informed 
goRcment tliat no sevoi'cr terms would be exacted in con- 
and pcuci-. sequence of their perfidious conduct at Melown, 
but tiiat a tburtli of the indemnity must be paid down at 
once. While the envoys were, howevei-, on their return to 
Ava, the king determined to make one last effort to avert 
this humiliation, though he could not muster more than 
10 ,(j 00 troops. Sir Archibald had only 1,300 left under 
his command, but of these 90U were Europeans. The 
Burmese force was completely routed, and fled in disorder 
to the capital with the news of its own disgrace, and the 
English army advanced to Tandahoo, within forty miles of 
Ava. The king lost no time in seiidiner the two American 
missionaries whom lie bad held for two year.s in cruel 
captivity, together with two of hi.s own ministers, to accept 
whatever terms the Commissioners might dictate. They 
brought with them tlio first instalment of the indemnity, 
as well as Ihe European captives, and the treaty was signed 

1 826 on the 2 tfh February on the terms which had been pre- 
viously proposed, with the addition that a British repre- 
sentatii e should reside at the court. Thus ended the first 
war the Corap.any had vraged beyond the limits of India, 
and it was also the most expensive in which they had as 
yet been engaged, and the least recuperative. It absorbed 
thirteen crores of rupees, and the return consisted of three 
thinly inhabited and impoverished provinces. 
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The Burmese ■war gave rise to another sepoy mutiny. a.i>. 
The native regiments from Bengal, owing to religious oh- 1824 
jections to a voyage by sea were directed to march 
down to Aracan along the coast. The disaster 
at Ramoo had diffused through the army a dread of the 
Burmese soldiers, who were represented as magicians, and 
the sermce was regarded with great antipathjn The 
Bengal sepoys had been accustomed to provide from 
their own pay for the transport of their baggage, but the 
public demand for draught cattle bad exhausted the 
supply and doubled the price. The 47th regiment at 
Barrackpore, one of those warned for service, presented a 
respectful memorial setting forth the extreme difficulty of 
procuring the means of conveyance. The military chiefs, 
instead of investigating this just and rcasonahh' represen- 
tation, treated it as a token of contumacy, and the men 
were told that they were to expect no as.sistance from 
Government. Di.scontent ripened into insuliordination; 
excited meetings wore held in the cantonments ; the 
sepoys rose in their demands and pledged one another not 
to march without a supply of cattle, and also an increase 
of pay. The Cornmandei’-in-Chiof resolved to crush tho 
spirit of mutiny by force, and two regiments of Kuropeans, 
the Governor-General’s body guard, and a detacliment of 
horse artillery were marched to Barrackjiore and diavvn 
up unperccivod in the vicinity of the parade ground. Tho 
4-7th wuis paraded and ordered to march forthwith, or to 
ground arms. The men stood still in a state of mute be- 
wilderment, resolved not to yield, but making no attempt 
at resistance. A volley was discharged on them by the 
horse artillery, when they flung down their arms with a 
piercing shriek, and fled iu dismay. The Baropean troops 
then fired on them, and tlie body-guard .salired the fugi- 
tives. The slaughter on tho groviiid and in tlie line of 
pursuit was very severe. The ringleader.s were tried by 
court-martial and executed, and others were sent to work 
on the roads in irons. A court of ctiquiry was hold which 
came to the decision that ‘‘ the mutiny was an ebullition 
“ of despair at being compelled to march without tho means 
“ of doing so.” When the corps had reached a state of 
positive mutiny, there was no alternative but military 
execution, but the Commander-in-Ohief incurred a heavy 
responsibility by treating their legitimate representations 
with scorn. 

Rnnjeet Sing, the Jaut chief of Bhurtpore, who had 
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■baffled Lord Lake in 1805, •was succeeded by his son in 
Bhurtporc 1823 on whose death -without issue the princi- 
pality devolved on his brother. He applied to 
Sir David Ochterlony, the Resident at Delhi to recognise 
his son, a child of six years, as his successor, and he received 
investiture under the express orders of the Government. 
About a twelvemonth after, on the death of his father, he 
was placed on the throne under tlio guardianship of his ma- 
■temal uncle. Before a month had elapsed Doorjnn Sal, the 
nephew of the decca.sed raja, a wild and impetuous youth, 
put the regent to death, placed his cousin in confinement, 
and seized on the Government. Sir David, acting on his 
own responsibility, issued a proclamation calling upon all 
the Jauls to rally round their lawful sovereign, and 
ordered a force of 1(1,000 men and 100 guns into the field 
to support his rights and vindicate the authoj'ity of the 
Company’s Government. Lord Amherst disapproved of 
this proceeding and considered it imprudent while engaged 
in a conflict w ith the Burmese to embark in a new war, 
and to incur the risk of a second failure before Bhurtpore. 

A.D. A di.sj)o.sition had for some time e.vistod in high quarters in 

ISifl Calcutta to remove the veteran Resident from his post, and 
in the hope of provoking his voluntary resignation the 
views of Government commanding him to recall his pro- 
elamaliou and to countermand the troops were communi- 
cated to him in a very imperious tone. lie replied with 
great, and perhaps undue, warmtli, and ha\ ing given effect 
to the orders of Gov ornmeiit, tendered lii.s resignation. 
This ungenerous ti’eatmont broke his heart. He felt him- 
self disgraced in tlio eyes of the native jirinces and of the 
public service, and retiring to Meerut died within tw'o 
months, after an illustrious career of half a century. He 
was one of the brightest ornaments of the Company’s 
service, equally eminent in the cabinet and in the field, a 
man born fur high command and fitted to strengfhen the 
power and sustain the dignity of Great Britain in India. 

While the array was assembling, Doorjnn Sal mani- 
fested a sjnrit of humble submission and professed to be 


Proccoiiin^\3 satisfied with the regency, bat as soon as the 
in C’onncii. troops Were countermanded, he assumed a 
higher tone and claimed the throne for himself, and pre- 
vailed on the chiefs of his tribe to support his pretensions. 
The little success we had obtained in the Burmese war. 


had, as on all similar occasions, affected our prestige, and 
the latent feeling of disaffection to the rule of foreigners 
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began again to manifest itself in the native community* a-u. , 
The cause of Doorjun Sal became popular when it was '8** 
known that he intended to enter the lists with the 
Company’s Government. Rajpoots, Jauts, IMahrattas, 
Afghans, and not a few of our native subjects crowded to 
his standard, and an army of 25,000 men was speedily 
collected for the defence of the place. All the members of 
Council concurred in opinion that in these circumstances 
we were bound in honour and policy to support the cause 
of the youth we had invested with the purple against the 
usurper, but Lord Amherst still continued to hesitate. 
Happily Sir Charles Metcalfe arrived at Calcutta at this 
juncture on his way to Delhi as the successor of Sir 
David, and in a masterly minute pointed out that as the 
paramount state in India, we could not be indifferent 
spectators of anarchy therein without ultimately giving 
up the country again to the pillage and confusion from 
which we had I'cscned it; liiat a vigorous exercise of our 
power would be likely to bring hack the minds of men to 
a proper tone, and that the capture of Blmrtpore, if effected 
in a glorious manner, would do us more honour by re- 
moving the hitherto unladed impression created by our 
former lailure than any other event that could be con- 
ceived. Lord Amlier.st gracefully surrendered his ojunion 
to that of Sir Charles, and it was resolved, if remonstrance 
with Doorjun failed, to resort to arms. 

To the astonishment of the princes of India nho believed 
that the Bui'mesc war had al3.sorbed all the rc'sonrces of 
Government, an army of 20,000 men witli 100 rapture of 
heavy ordnance and tnoj-lars suddenly .sprung Blinrtrore. 
up in the midst of them. Throughout India it was re- 
membered that Bhiirtpore was the only fjrlress which the 
British Government had hesieged and failed to capture, and 
the eyes of all India were fixed upon the second siege, not 
perhaps, without a latent hoj)c that itniight bo as unsuccess- 
ful as the first. The liead-cjuarfers of Lord Combermere, 
the Oommander-in-Chief, were established before it on the 
10th December. Thirty-.six mortars and forty-eight pieces 
of heavy ordnance played upon the mud walls for many 
days without making any impression or creating a prac- 
ticable breach. A great mine was at length completed, 
and charged with 10,000 pounds of powder. The ex- 
plosion took place on the 18th January, and seemed to >836 
shake the foundations of the earth, while enormous masses 
of hardened earth and blocks of timber, mingled with 

A A 2 
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lieads, legs and arms, were sent flying into the air, and 
1826 the sky was darkened with volumes of smoke and dugt. 
Of the usurper’s army, 6,000 were said to have fallen 
during the siege and the casualties on the side of the English 
were about 1,000. Doorjun Sal endeavoured to make 
his escape, but was captured and sent to join the assem- 
blage of disinherited princes at Benares, whore he passed 
twonty.flve years on an allowance of .SOO rupees a month. 
The boy raja was then placed on the throne by Sir Charles 
Metcalfe and Lord Coinbermerc, but the laurels of Bhurt- 
pore were tarnished by the rapacity of the military autho- 
rities. The siege was undertiiken to expel a usurper, and 
restore the lawful prince to his rights, but the whole of 
the state jewels and treasure was seized by the victors to 
the extent of forty-eight lacs of rupees, and divided among 
themselves as prize-money. Lord Combermerc appropriat- 
ing six lacs to himself. The proud walls which had bid 
defiance to the hero of Delhi and Ijaswarce were levelled 
with the ground. The capture of the fort produced a 
profound sensation, as Sir Charles Metcalfe had predicted, 
throughout India ; and, combined with the submission ot 
Burinah, dissolved the sanguine hopes of the disaflected, 
and restored the prestige of the Company. Lord Amherst 
was advanced to the dignity of an earl, not of Bhurtpore, 
his brightest aebiovemont, but of Aracan, the most disas- 
trous of his expodiliouh. 

The financial result of his admini.stration was calamitous. 
The wealth loft in the treasury by Lord Hastings was 
dis.sipated, the annual surplus turned into a 
deficit, and an addition of ten crore.s made to 
the public debt. On his arrival, and while new to the 
country and the community, he was led by the superior 
officers of Gt)vcrnment to continue those truculent pro- 
ceedings against the press which they had origi- 
nated ; but it was not long before he adopted a 
more generous ]>olicy, and on his departure was compli- 
mented hy the journals in Calcutta “ on the liberality and 
“■ even magnanimity with which he had tolerated the free 
“ expression of public opinion on bis own individual 
“ measures, when be had the ])ower to silence them with a 
stroke of his pen.” He embarked for England in Feb- 
ruary, and Mr. Butterworth Bayley, the senior member of 
Council, assumed charge of the Government. 
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LOED WILLIAM BENTINLK S ADM INISTUATION MILITAKT 

OPERATIONS — NATIVE STATES UUNJEET SING. 

The stigma unjustly inflicted on Lord William Bentinck’s 
character by his abrupt removal from the Government of 
Madras in 1806, was at length effaced by his 
appointment to the office of Governor-General. Wiiiiam 
He was sworn in at the India House in July 
1827, while Ids relative, Mr. Canning, wlio had promoted 
his nomination, was prime minister; but his lamented 
death soon after brought into power those who liad opposed 
his elevation, aud Lord William Bentinck suspended his 
departure till he was assured that the new ministry did 
not object to his appointment ; hence be did not reach 
Calcutta before the -Itli July, 1828. With his advent 
commenced a new and beneficent era in the history of the 
Company, marked by a bold and energetic improvement 
in the institutions of the state, although In's administration 
did not open under favourable cii'cninsiauces. iipductionof 
The Burmese war had not only saddled the “HwsnMs. 
treasury with an additional debt of ten crores, but created 
an annual deficit of a erorc of rupee.s, and Loid William J828 
Bentinck was constrained to enter upon tlio unpopular 
duty of retrencluucnt. Two committees were ajipointed to 
investigate the increase of expenditure, and to suggest the 
means of curtailing it. The sweeping reductions which 
the Court of Directors had already made in tJie strength of 
the army, left little for the military committee to suggest, 
except the diminution of individual allowances, though 
they rvoro in no ca.se excessive, and, in many cases, in- 
adequate. The civil department allbrded a more legitimate 
field for revision; some offices were abolished, a few were 
doubled up, and the income of others was curtailed; but the 
total reductions did not affect the aggregate allowances of 
the service to a greater e.xtent than six per cent. It was 
still the best paid .service in the world, in the enjoyment of ■ 
an annual income of ninety lacs, which divided, as it was, 
among 416 officers, gave each of the members an average 
allowance of 20,000 rupees a year; but even tlie moderate 
contraction of allowances suggested by the committee and 
adopted by Lord William Bentinck, subjected him to 
indiguities which severely taxed his habitual equanimity. 
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Of these oooiiomical measures, none excited so much 
bitterness of feeling a-s the half batta order. Soon after 
The halt f he beginning of the century the supplementary 

batta order allowance of full batta was granted to the ofiBcers 
when in cantonments in the lower provinces. The Court 
of Directors objeetetl to the arrangement, and directed 
Lord Hustings, and sahsequeutly Lord Amherst, to reduce 
the amount by one half, but they referred the order back 
to England for reconsideration, when it was repeated in a 
more peremptory tone. I'he latest despatch reached Calcutta 
soon after the arrival of Loi-d William, and in obedience to 
i.n. the Court’s orders, he is.suod a notification m November, 
1828 reducing tlic allowance one half at all stations within 400 
miles of Calcutta. The order raised a flame in the army 
which at one time created the approliension of a fourth 
European mutiny. One officer went so far as to assert 
that if an enemy were to make his appearance in the field, 
he did not believe there was a single officer who would 
give the order to march, or a single regiment which would 
obey it. The insults inflicted on the Governor-General by 
the oflicer.s of fbe army rivalled tho.so of the civil service, 
and were moi'o severe than any of hi.s pi'edecc.ssors bad 
ever experienced Lord Combermere, the Commander-in- 
Chief, prevented the organisation of lojiresentative com- 
mittees, as in the mutiny of hut he did not hc.sitate 

to pronounce the order unjust ; and the Court of Directors 
declared that they would have superseded him if he had 
not re.signod the service. Lord VVilliam Bentinck also 
considered the order unnecessary, unjust, and impolitic, 
but be felt that it was beyond hi.s power to suspend the 
execution of it after the Court of Directors had, for the 
third tunc, insisted upon its being carried into effect, with- 
out assuming that the Goverumeut in Calcutta was the 
supreme power in the empire. The Court of Directors 
denounced the tone of the memorials presented to them by 
the officers as subversive of all military discipline, and, 
with the full concurrence of the Duke of Wellington, 
signified tlii'ir determination to enforce the order at all 
hazards ; indeed, considering the pass at which matters 
had arrived, they bad no other alternative. But the 
reduction was an egregious blunder; and it appears strange 
that so astute a body as the Directors should have risked 
the attachment and confidence of their army for a paltry 
saving of less than two lacs a year; and it is still more 
surprising that for the thirty years in which they continued 
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to administer the Government, they had not the magna- 
nimity to rescind the order, even as a graceful acknowledg- 
ment of the sorvire.s subsequently performed by the army 
in twenty hard-fought battles. 

The native prince.s had always been in the habit of 
making grants of land to indhnduals and to eccle.siastical 
establishments free from the payment of rent, free 
Some of these religiou.s endowments and grants tomies. 
to charities were held .sacred by superstitious chiefs, but in 
numerous instances they were resumed, both in the Deccan 
and in Hindostan, on each succession to the throne, and 
sometimes elm iiig the same roigii. In the confu.sion created 
by the dissolution of the Mogul power, this royal pre- 
rogative was usurped by the governors of provinces. On 
assuming the inanagement of the revenuo tlio Government 
in Calcnttn announced that all grants made previous to 
176d sLonkl be deemed valid; hut, as there was no register 
of them, the rajas, zemindars, farmers, and revonne officers, 
set to work to fabricate and antedate new deeds, and it was 
subsequently asserted that a tenth of the land rcvcmucs had 
thus been alienated from the state during the infancy of 
our Government. The revenue settlement of Lord Gorn- 
w'allis reserved the right of resuming those tenures when 
their validity liad been investigated and disallowed. The 
overworked collector to whom the duty of the investigation 
was committed, found himself thwarted at every step by 
his own TOercoiiary offieer.s, who wen' in the pay of the 
occupants ; ho became Inkewann in tlie work, and it was 
necessary either to fihandon the pursuit of this lost revenue, 
or to adopt more effectual measures to recover it. Three f 
weeks before the arrival of Lord William Bentinck, a 
regulation was passed, appointing cominissloncrs selected 
from the ablest men in the service, to luar and finally to 
determine ajipoals regarding these tenures from the 
decisions of the collectors, who were thus stimulated into 
greater activity. These energetic piroceedings gave great 
offence to those affected by them, who pleaded, and not 
without reason, that the difficulty of substantiating their 
claims had increased with the lapse of time, that many 
documents had disappeared by the effects of the climate 
and the ravages of wliite ant.s, and that lands which might 
have been fraudulently obtained several generations back, 
had since been bought bo7id fide at high pricc.s. Though 
the holders were in no cases dispos-sessod, but simply 
required to jiay rent to the state, the assessment of their 
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lands brought great unpopularity on the Government. 
The legal machiuer}' of investigation cost about eighty laca 
of rupees, and the incre^ase of revenue amounted to about 
thirty lacs a year. 

The political and military events of Lord William 
Bontinck’s admiui.slration were of minor importance com- 
TheOoie parcd with those of previous and subsequent 
Inaurrec- periods, when thrones and dynasties were over- 
thrown, and the map of India was reconstructed. 
The Cole insurrcclion however, involved operations of 
some magnitude. The Coles, Dangar.s, Siintals, and other 
tribes in tlie south-west of Bengal who arc believed to have 
been the aborigines of the country, generally retained 
their independence, except where it had been cncl'oached 
upon by Rajpoot zemindars, who endeavoured to improve) 
their receipts by auh.stituting a more industrious class ol 
cultivators for these lazy barbarians. Tho introduction of 
these men created a .strong feeling of discontent, which was 
augmented by tho insolence and rapacity of the Bengal 
officials who flocked into the province. In 183"2, the Coles 
rose in large numbers, Laid waste tho fields of tho zemin- 
dars, burnt down their villages, and put more than a 
thousand of their men to death, before it was possible to 
asscmlile troops. Armed as they were only with hows 
and arrows and axes, tliey were easily overcome, .and there 
was much unnecessary .slaughter. In the neighbouring 
district it hecamo ueccs.sary to send four reginient.s into the 
field before the insurrection was trodden out. The rising 
was not however without benefit to tho jieojile. It induced 
Lord William Byntinck to relieve them from the incubus of 
the Coiupany’.s code and judicial institutions, and to turn 
the district into a non-i-egulation province, and place it 
under the especial control of a commissioner. 

Anotlu'r insurrection occurred within fifteen miles of 
Govenuuent House in Calcutta. Syud Ahmed, a Mahome- 
Insnrrpction reformer and fanatic, whose name will come 
of Ti«too np again hereafter, collected numerous followers 
in lower Bengal, and more particularly iu the 
suburban district of B.araset. Their bigoted intolerance to 
those of theii' own creed, whom they deemed heterodox, and 
their hostility to Hindoo heretics created a feeling of 
general animosity, and some of the Hindoo zemindars 
inflicted heavy penalties on them. They appealed to the 
magistrates, but tho dilatoriness of judicial forms exhausted 
their patience ; and, under the guidance of one Teetoo 
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Meer, a Mahomedan mendicant, they proclaimed a jehad, 
or religious war. They defiled a temple with the hlood of 
a cow, and forced its flesh down the throats of the brah- 
mins, and then proceeded to burn down villages and facto- 
ries, and to erect stockades. In the peaceful province of 
Bengal, which had not seen the smoke of an enemy’s 
camp for more than seventy years, it was found necessary , 
to call out two regiments of infantry and a body of horse, 
and some guns. Their stockade, in which they defended 
themselves for an hour, was caidured, and the insurrection 
was quenched in their blood. 

The administration of the most ])acific of Goveinors- 
General could not escape the “ inevitable tendency ” of the 
empire to enlarge its boundary, but the addition 
to the Company’s dominions during the adniinis- or 
tration of Lord William Beniinek was so Coorg. 
insignificant as to escape t)bscrviitiou and censure. The a.d. 
chief of the little principality ol' Cachar in the hills to the 1832 
north-east of Bengal was murdered in lSh’2, and amidst 
the anarchy which ensued the people implored the pro- 
tectorate of the British Government wlindi Lord William 
Bentiuck did not hcsitalc to extend to them. This un- 
noticed nook in the great empire has .liuee acquii’ed a 
commercial \'iduo by the expenditure of a erore of rupees 
of private capital in tea plaiitatioii.s, for which it.s po.sition 
and soil ai-e highly favourable. The priueipalily of Cuorg 
lies on the Jlalabar coast betueen My.soi-e and the sea, 
and comprises an area of about 1,500 .square miles, no 
portion of which is less (ban 8,000 feet abo\e the level of 
the sea. It.s chivalrous raja had deiended it with so 
much galliiiitry against the oierwlielming lorco of Tij/poo 
as to gain tlie apjjlau.seof Lord Cornwallis, an J also of Lord 
Wellesley, from whom he ii‘Ceived a .splendid .sword, 
which was prc.scrved with pride among the heir-looms of 
the family. But his sueee.SMir in 1820 exhibited an 
example of tyranny and ei'nelly i-arely exceeded by tin; 
most atrociou.s of native princes. On coming to the throne 
he put to death all who had thwarted his views, and to 
prevent the ]juhslbility' of being .superseded directed nil his 
kinsmen to be 1 aken into the jimsrles and decajjitated. He 
never scrupled to take tlie life of any who became ob- 
noxious to him. lie likewise manifested a peculiar hatred of 
the British Government, and as lie strictly interdicted the 
entry of any Englishmen into the province, his atrocities 
were concealed from observation. In 1832, however, bis 
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sister and herhnshand e.scaped for their lives, and revealed 
his barbarities to the Re.sident in Mysore, who proceeded 
to his capital and endeavoured, but in vain, to bring him 
to reason. He :iddre.=seil letters of extraordinary insolence 
to the govi-nior of Aladras, and even to tlio Governor- 
General, wliiio lie oreranizcd Ids litile force to resist the 
British authorities. Lord William llcntinck, finding him 
deaf to etery remonstraiiee, resolved to treat him as a 
public enemy, and issued a proclamation recounting his 

A.D. cruoltie.s, and announeiiig that he had ceased to reign. 

1834 A force of (1,0(11) num entered the country in four divisions, 
in diil'erent directions, and after penetrating its intricate 
and perilous defiles, jdanted the British standard on 
the ramparts of the capital, Mercara, in April ISdll. The 
country was at once aiiiievcd to the Company’s territories, 
and has now been covered with coffee plantations by British 
ontcr[)rise. 

The political policy of Ijord William Bontinck was at 
first regulated hy that principle of non-irtervention in the 
Non-iiit«. internal affairs of native states which was still in 
Tctition favour in Leadenhall Stri'et In his minute on 
the Bhurt}(Or(M'risis, in 1H2(>, Sir Charlos JMetcalfe 
had ]ilaced on record that “havino heeoinc the paramount 
“ power in India wo were the suprenit* guardians of general 
“ law, tramiiullity and right The (lonrt of Directors 
lost no time in repudiating this doctrine, and laid jiosifive 
and repoateil injnnctions on tlu- Oovernnient of India to 
abstain from all interference with the native princes 
beyond what was noeessary to secure the punctual pay- 
ment of their respective Irihute.s. The Government was 
thus jilaced in the invidious ])osllion of a .strong and in- 
exorable creditor instead of a beneficent guardian of peace. 
Lord William, however, freiiuently found it iinpos.silile to 
avoid interposing his imjierial .authority to frustrate the 
projeets of usurpation, to repress internal anarchy, and to 
promote harmony between iii-ince and pcnplo. His political 
policy, therefore, presents the appearance of vacillation, 
and is certainly the least satisfactory portion of bis ad- 
ministration 

On the eoiistrnction of the kingdom of Mysore, the 
administration was placed in the hands of the renowned 
Mtsoi rn n’- '(•’’(''‘non Fooniea, the great minister of Hyder 
m\«troverti- Ali and Tipyioo, and his authority was supported 
meut. Ijjg invaluahle assistance of some of the most 

experienced of the Comyiany’s officers. The country 
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flourishod, and, in the course of ten years, a surplus of two 
crores was accumulated in the treasury ; but the raja, 
under the influence of his minions and his flatterers pro- 
claimed his majority, when ho attained his sixteenth year, 
dismissed Poornca, and took the administration into his own 
hands. Tlie Eesideiit reported that lie wa.s utterly unfitted 
for the government by the weakness of his character and 
his entire subservience to the influence of favourites. The 
admiuistratiriii steadily deteriorated for twenty years ; all 
the aceumulations of Poornea were dissipated ; the go- 
vernment became venal and corrupt ; tlic J\iglie.st offices 
were pni up to sale ; crown lands were alicnatc'd, and fho 
subjects were ernsbed by new and grievous taxafion. The a.d. 
]ieople at length took ii]) arms, and in IHoO one half the t830 
kingdom was in a .state of insurrerlion. Adventurers from 
all parts joined the in.siirgent.s, and the peace of the Dcccan, 
not excepting the f’onipaiiy’s territorie.s, was placed in 
extreme jeopardy. It became necessary to send a large 
force into (lie tiekl ; but at the same time a friendly pro- 
clamation was issued, inviting the people to eortu' in jieace- 
ably aud represent their grievances to ilio British officers, 
with the assurance that they would bo redri'sscd if they 
were f'omid to bo real. The natives bad full eonfidenoo 
in tliem, and the insurrection died out. 

The (lovernor-General tlioii informed the raja that, 28.32 
thoiigli tranquillity wa.s for tho jnvsciit rc.st<>r(‘d, lie nould 
not allow the name and the influenoc <d' the jj 
British Govcrnnieut to he identified with these ..i Mworo 
acts of misrnle ■, and that, in order to prevent 
their rocurreneo, and (o save the Mysore stale from ruin, 
he deemed it necessary to jilaco the entire administration 
of the cijunlry iii the hand.s of British oflicers, paying over 
to the raja, in accordance with the terms of the treaty, 
about four lues a year and a fifth of the net revenue, which, 
under more honc.st management, would be equal to about 
a lac and a half more. Lord AVilliam Bentinck was .soon 
aft(>r led to believe from the report of the court of enquiry 
he had ajqiointcd, that tlie grievances bad been somewhat 
overstated, and ho proposed to retain in pierpetuity only a 
sufficient portion of the territory to meet the subsidy, and 
to restore tho remainder to the raja, on the sinqde condi- 
tion that the Government should be at liberty to resume 
this portion if it appeared necessary for the jmblie benofit. 

The Court of Directors, however, who bad entirely ap- 
proved of all his proceedings, refused to sanction this 
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proposal, and asserted that tlie assumption of the whole 
country was justified by the treaty, and essential to the 
welfare of the people. 

The non-intervention policy was peculiarly unfortunate 
for the two Rajpoot states of Joudpore and Jeypore, 
Joudiwrc "hero the (urbulent habits of the feudal nobility 
rendered the interposition of a paramount power 
indispensable to the public tranquillity. Man Sing, the 
raja of Jondjiore, liad been deposed by his chiefs before 
the Pindnrei war on the ground of bis insanity, real or 
feigned, bid- had recovered his power if not his reason in 
1821, and began to wreak bis vengeance on them. They 
appealed to the Government in Calcutta, but without 
success, and then brought tin army of 7,000 men against 
the oajhfal. I’lic raja appealed in bis turn to Lord William 
Bentinck, wlio felt the necessity of interposing his autho- 
rity to prevent tlie kindling of war in Rajpootana, and the 
Resident wtts ordered to restore concord between the 
[lartie.s, which he effected with a stroke of his pen. 
But the insane violence of the raja broke out again ; lie 
not oidy oppressed his subjects, but gave encouragement 
to the robber tribes of tho desert, and refused to apprehend 
Thug.s, or to surrender malefactors. A large army was or- 
dered to Oondpore to bring him to reason. Tho Llahtores, 
tho designation of the tribe, were aoeustonied to boast in 
their ballads of “the hundred thousand swords” with 


which they had supjiorted (he throne of Akbar ; but tho 
Joudpore eu\ oy now enquired what occasion there could 
be for an army when a single messenger would hai'e been 
sufficient to convey' the commands of the Governoi -General. 
Every demand was at once coneoded. 

During the minorily of the raja of Jey'porc, his mother 
acted as regent, and resigned herself to the counsels of one 
Jevpore Jotaram, a banket-. The haughty' barons ex- 
pelled liini from the post of minister, and installed 
one of their own body', Byrec Sal ; but the regent ranee 
obtained the permission of Sir David Ochterlony to recall 
him. The nobles resented this pi'oceerling, and a civil 
war appcai-ed inevitable, when Sir C. Metcalfe, who had 
succeeded Sir David, ytroeei-ded to Jeypore, and convened 
a general meeting of the chiefs, and gathered from their 
discussions tliat the majority' of them were favourable to 
tho queen mother, when ho confirmed her authority, with 
leave to choose her own minister. Jotaram became again 
the head of tho administration, but the revenues were 
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misappropriated, the troops unpaid, and the nobles pur- 
sued with vindictiveness. An appeal was made to Lord 
William Lentinok to terminate the disorders of tlie state 
by the supreme authority of the Company’s Government, 
but he declined to iritcrfore. Soon after t he ranee died, 
and her death was speedily followed by that of her son, 
not without suspicion of poison, and the general indigna- 
tion against Jotaram became so intense that he retired 
from the capital, and levied an army. Lord William Ben- 
tinck had by this time quitted the Government, and his 
successor accepted the guardianship of the infant heir, i,r>. 
and despatched a political agent to the capital, who was 1838 
just in time to prevent a battle between the party of the 
esasporated nobles and of the banker. An attempt was 
made to massacre the agent; he was attacked and wounded 
as he left the durbar and barely escaped wit!) his life, but 
his assistant fell under the swords of the assassin.^. To 
prevent the recurrence of this anarchy, a more .stringent 
control was established over the atliiirs of the court. 

In 1818 Lord Ilastings assumed the prcrf>gative of con- 
ferring the title of an independent king upon the nabob 
Vizier of Oude, which relea.sed him from the Arr^urwjf 
necessity of doing homage to any mendier of the O'"-'”- 
imperial family who happened to reside at Lucknow, even 
in the most indigent circumstances. The king who was 
seated on the throne during Lord William Beutiuck’s 
administration, had been brought up in tlii’ zi'uana, and his 
ideas were puerile and effeminate, and his life was devoted 
to indulgence. The resident, Sir Herbert libuldock, repre- 
sented the country to be in a state of abject wretchedness ; 
there was no security foi- life and propei-t^, and .scarcely a 
day passed in which an attack was not made on the forts 
of the zemindars, who .seldom paid their rents without 
compuLsion. Lord William himself tiavellcsl through the 
country, and saw nothing hut desolation and decay. He 
considered that, as we pi-otected the king from the indig- 
nation of his oppressed yioojilc, it was our bounden duty to 
protect the inhabitants from the abuses of the Government. 1831 
In a commnnieation to the king in 1831, he insisted on the 
adoption of reforms, and distinctly tiasurcd him that if he 
continued to withhold them the entire managenient of the 
country would bo taken out of his hands, and a .sufficient 
annuity assigned to him for the support of his royal tkinily 
and court. 

In anticipation of this remonstrance, the king lecalled 
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Hakim Meiilidy, whom he had dismissed, and reappointed 
Hakim him prime minister. This extraordinary man, 
Menlidy. yg,) gf a Persian pjcntleman at Shiraj, had 

emigrated to India in searek of political employment and 
entered the service of Oude, in Avhich ho rapidly rose to 
distinction. He identified the prosperity of his adopted 
country with Ins own happiness, and devoted his splendid 
talents to the impi'ovement of the administration, though 
thwarted at every .step by the vices of his sovt;reign. Lord 
William llcutinck ])ronounced him one of the ablest men 
in India, and as a revenue adtninistrutor unsurpassed 
by any officer, Eui-ojiean or native. Ho had gradually 
amassed a princely fortune, which he expended with more 
than princely liberality ; and there was no portion of 
HIndo.stan wliicli bad not experienced his generosity. 
On a.ssuniing the Governmcid ho introduecd important 
reforms, and had the courage to refrench the ju-ofligate 
expenditure of Iho zenana, and to curtail the allowances 
of the paro sites of the court. But he was too I’adical a 
reformer for the meridian of Oude, and as Lord William 
Bentirick hesilatod to support his authority agriiust tho 
wishes of the king, who was ofl'onded, ho said, because he 
bad not, spoken with sufheient ros])cct of his mother, and 
A.D. had insulted the portrait of his father, he resigned his 
1832 post, and retired into the British territories. In refer- 
ence to the Condition of Oude, the Court of Directors had 
justly reninrked that, “it na.s tlie Briti.sli Government 
“ which, by a .sy.^fetiiatie .suppression of .all attempts at 
“ resistance, liad jirolongcd the uiisrulo which became 
“ peiananeut when the short-siglitednes.s and rapacity of a 
“ semi-barbarous Government was armed with the military 
“ strength of a eiviliseil one.” In reply to Lord William’s 
representation of tlie misorahle condition of the country, 
the Court of IJireetoi-.s authorized him at oneo to assume 
the govcriimeiit, if eireumst aiiees sliould ajipeai’ to render 
it necessary. Lord William, who was on the eve of leav- 
ing ludla, coinniuuiea.ted the substance of these instruc- 
1834 tions to the king, iidiiiiating that the execution of them 
would he .suspended in the hope of his adojiting the 
necessary reforms. But the reform.s never came, and the 
order.s n ■.■re earried info execution twenty years after. 

The interview of Lord William Bentinck with Runjeet 
Sing is one of llio most remarkable events in his adminis- 
Station ; but, before alluding to it, it is necessary 
Sing. to coiitiiiuo the narrative of his progress after 
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the chock he received from Mr. Metcalfe in 1809. Con- 
quest was the one object of his life, and his attention 
was directed solely to the improvement of bis army and the 
accumulation of tj'oasnre, to the comparative neglect of 
the civil administration. At the close of the rains his 
army was assembled for some expedition with the rogu. 
larity of the season.s. This incessant warfare was exactly 
suited to the martial character of the Sikh yiopulation, 
whom it furnished witli congenial occupation and with the 
means of acayniring distinction and wealth. The pi'ospect 
of glory and plunder were the t^vo chief elements of their 
fidelity to their chief, lie couimenc('d the formation of 
battalions on the model of the Com|)any’s army, and by 
incessant attention to their drill, which Jio superintended 
in person, converted his raw troo])s into an elficii'ut force, 
which he provided with an admirable artillery. 

After the subjugation of all llie independent Sikli cliief- 
tains in the Punjab, he entered into a I'onvention with 
Putteli Khan, tlio vizier of C.dml, for a joint m, con- 
expedition to Ca,-.lmiei-e ; but the vi/ier antiei- ■iu'-its 
paled his luoveuicnt.s, and, Jiai'iiig idhained j><)S.se.s.sion of 
the province by hi.s own unaided elfort.s, jcfn-sed to re, sign J817 
any portion of it to Rnnjeel, wlio requited him by the 
surreptitious seizure of Attoek on the Jiuhis, during his 
absence. This led to a battle, in which Futleli Khan was 
defeated, and the Sikh authority was permanently extended 
to the bank.s of the river. In 1818 Ruiijeot Sing obtained pos- 
session of the yiroviiiee of Mooltan, and taking advantage 
of the murder of Fuiteh Khan, the vizier, whose talents 1 818 
and energy liad alone kept the Afghan monarchy from 
dis.sulution, seized upon Pesliawiir, the eayiital of eastern 
Afghanistan, bnt na.s s|icedi)y driven from it. This dis- 
ajqjointrucnt was, lion ev<‘r, eonipensatcd soon after by the 
acquisition of Cashmere, and two yeai-s later of the Derajat, 1819 
a strip of territory about 300 miles in length, lying on the 
right hank of the Indus, and stretching down to the confines 
of Sindc 

In March 1S22, Colonels Allard and Ventura, two 1822 
of tho French officers of the army of Napoleon who had 
left Europe on tho rc'.storation of the Eourbons gl- 

and obtained employjuont in Persia, made their Fn-mii 
way to Lahore and, .after some hesitation, were ‘'"1'“''®- 
received into the service of linnjeet Sing. The Sikh 
soldiery', previously distingnished by their courage, their 
national enthusiasm, and their religious animation, received 
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from these officers and from Generals Conrt and Avitahile, 
who followed them, tlic benefit of European tactics and 
discipline, and became more efieetive and formidable than 
the battalions wliich He Boigne had rai.sed for Sindia, and 
Raymond for tlio Nizam. 

Tn March 1820 liniiject Sin" proceeded with an army of 
23,000 men to establish his authority in Peshawar, but 
i Battle of the Eusnf/.ie liiglilanders proclaimed a religious 
1B28 war against the infidel Sikhs, and 5,000 of 

them ia.shod down from their mountains and completely 
defeated them. Eresh troops were brought up, and Run- 
jeet eventually remained master of tlie field, and sacked 
Pe.shawur. This battle is moniorahle from the fact that a 
body of mountaineers, wild with religious enthusiasm, 
Rueceed(‘d in baffling the efforts of four times their number 
of well trained and disciplined troojis. The province was 
left in the hands of Yar Mahomed, the hostile brother of 
the ruler of Cahnl, ou condition of his paving tribute. 
Four years after, tlie |>eaeo of the country was disturbed by 
Syud .Ahmed, a llfahouicd.in fanatic, who liad been a petty 
cavalry officer in the service of Ameer Khan, the Patau 
freebooter, and ou the dissolution of his army, tirrned 
religious reformer, pretended to have visions from heaven, 
and sneeeeded in raising a flame of fanaticism among his 
CO-rehgionists, Reference has aheady been made to his 
visit to Caleutl.a, from w lienee lie jiroceoded to Mecca, the 
fountain of Malioim'dan enthu'-iasm, and rehirning to India 
with more excited li clings, euterod Afghanistan, where he 
proclaimed a holy war against tlie infidels, and raised the 
green flag of Islam, bill, was defeated by Rnnjeet Sing’s 
1R30 disciplined ti'onjis, and obliged to fly. He returned in 
IR.'Jfl, and ohi, aim'd posse.'-sion of the [irovlnce of Peshawur. 
Elated with his success, lie proclaimed himself Caliph, and 
struck coin in the name of “Ahmed the first, the Defender 
“ of tho Eaitli," hut liis assnmjition and liis arbitrary pro- 
ceedint;s disgusted his followers, avho expelled him from 
the pnn inee, and he was overtaken by the Sikh troops and 
put to dentil in Hay 1 831. 

In 182? liord Amherst took up his residence at the 
sanitarium of Simla, which lies within 150 mile.s of Lahore, 
ixirti Am- Rnn jeet Sing embraced the opportunity of 

iier-t and Sending iiiin a complimentary mission, with a 
iiuiijfct. nuigiiificcnt tent of shawls for the king of Eng- 
land which he presented on his return. Runjeet Sing had 
an extraordinary pas.sion for horses, and Lord Ellen- 
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borough, then President of tbe Board of Control, determined 
to present him in return for the shawl tent with a team 
of English diay-horses. Tlie Indus was at the time not 
much i)ctter known than in the days of Alexander the 
Great ; and instead ot desj)atching the cattle hy the ordi- 
nary route through Bengal and Hindostan, Lord Ellcn- 
horough resolved that they should he sent up the Indus, 
with the view of exploring the river, and, if possible, 
forming frifmdly relations with the cbiel’s on its banks. 
On the arrival of the horses at Bombay, Sir John Malcolm, 
the governor, selected Lieutenant — afterwards Sir Alex- 
ander — Burnes to conduct the nii.ssion. At the mouth of 
the Indus lie entered the territory of Sinde, the Ameers of 
which had always treated the English agents with hostility ; 
and, as they considered his arrival an event of evil omen, 
subjected him to great indiguity, and twice constrained him 
to retire from the country. They were induced at length to 
grant him tlio means of transport, and he reached the 
eonfine.s of the Punjab, through which he was escorted 
with great poTup, and at the court was received with great 
courtesy. VVlicn the letter from Lord Ellenborougli was 
presented to Uun jeot Sing, a royal salute w.as fired from each 
of sixty pieces of cannon, and Lieutenant Burnes was treated 
with distinguished lionour as long as he remained at the j 
court. He then proceeded to Simla where Lord William 
Bentinck was residing, and .submitted to him tho ro.sult 
of his re.searcht'.s regarding the commerce, politics, and 
military resources of Sinde and the other states on the 
Indus. Ho was directed to return to Bombay through 
Afghanistan, Balkli, and Bokhara. 

The power of Bunjeet Sing had been steadily increa.sing 
for twu’nty years. Including the contingcnls of his jageer- 

dar.s, his army consisted of 80,0ii0 men, animated 
.,,y, /. I - , . nt.sourcfs of 

witli tlie sucec.ss ot a dozen canifiaigns, and in iiunjivt 

part disciplined and commanded by European 
officers. His artillery consisted of 376 guns and an equal 
number of swivels. His annual revenue was estimated 
at two cTorcs and a half, and the vaults of his treasury 
contained ten crores. Though unable to read or write, he 
fully comprehended the papers in Persian, Punjabeo, and 
Pushtoo, read to him hy his able secretaries, who wore in 
attendance upon him day and night, and to whom he 
dictated replies. But, though bo bad reached the summit 
of power he never arrogated the title of an independent 
sovereign, but was content to be considered simply as tbe 
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head of the Khalsa or Sikh commonwealth, a name 
regarded with a feeling of supers! itious devotion by the 
chiefs and soldiers. He considered it a matter of import- 
ance to secure for his throne and dynasty the strength 
which a close alliance with the British Government could 
not fail to impart ; and Lord William Beiitinck, on his side, 
deemed it politic to demonstmte to the princes of India, 
who began to rcgai'd the progress of a native power under 
Runieet Sing with hope, that a feeling of cordiality 
existed between the two states ; and a meeting was ac- 
cordingly arranged to be held at Roopur, on the banks of 
the Sutlej. 

This assembly was the most brilliant in which the repre- 
sentative of the Company had ever taken a ])art. Lord 
Meeting at William Benfinck, like Lord Cornwallis, was dis- 
Raopnr. tinguished for the simplicity of his habits, and 
his dislike of the pageantiy of ))ower ; hut he considered it 
important to give ik-lal to this political meeting in the eyes 
4 j), of India by the grandeur of its display. lie de.scended 
V831 from Simlah to Roopur on the 22nd October, and Runjeet 
Sing arrived at tbo opposite bank of tlie river three days 
after with a magnificent court, and 10,0(IU of liis best horse 
and C,(i00 select infantry. The next day he crossed the 
river on a bridge of boats, jirecedcd and followed by hi.s 
chiefs nioniiled on clepliants decked in gorgoou.s housings, 
while a body <if 4,00<i horse whom he had brought with 
him by wo_y of caution, formed tbewing.s of the procession. 
Presents of evi'ry variety and of ihe nio.il costly description 
had hccji collected by the Governor-Gcnoral from all parts 
of India, sufficient to efface the memory of the dray-horses. 
Runjeet Sing scrutinized every article w ith the curiosity 
of a child, and saw it carefully packed U)) and dolivorod to 
his master of the jewel office. The following day the 
Govern or- General returned the visit ; the. scene wa.s one of 
extraordinary splendour ; the Sikh encampment exceeded 
in mugnifieence anything which had been seen in India 
since the days of Anrnngzelie, and roali.sed the liighcst 
conceptions of oriental gniiuleur 

The frank manners <)f Runjeet Sing, his free enquiries and 
lively conversaiion, gave an air of ease to ceremonials 
which were usually stately and stiff. He called up and 
jiaraded his favourite horses liefore Lord William Beiitinck, 
and recounted their name.s and virtues with much anima- 
tion. In their company was also brought up one of the 
dray-horses, as if to contrast his huge and shaggy legs 
with their elegant limbs. A week was passed in displays. 
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entertAinments, and reviews, recalling to mind the days of 
Mogul magnificence, and the parties separated with a 
mutnal appreciation of each other’s power. 

Runjeet Sing had long been eager to add Sinde to his 
dominions, and to obtain possession of Shikarpore, a com- 
mercial mart on the right bank of the Indus, of Treaty with 
such magnitude and importance that the bills of sMe. 
its bankers passed current from Calcutta to Astrakhan. ^ 
During the meeting he sounded the secretaries on the 1832 
subject of a joint expedition, hinting that, according to 
Lieutenant Burnes, the treasury contained twenty orores, 
and that the army was very feeble. Bnt Lord William 
Bentinck had already deimtcd Colonel Pottingcr to en- 
deavour to conclude a commercial treaty with the Ameers. 
They were exceedingly I'eluctnnt to form any connection at 
all with the Company, lest the factory should, as elsewhere, 
grow into n I'ortress. They yielded at length to the 
importunity of the Colonel, but in the treaty of commerce 
they signed (caused it to be stipulated “ that the contracts 
“ ing jiarties should never look with an eye of covetousness 
“ on the possessions of each other.” Within eleven years 
Sinde was a British province. 


SUCTION III. 

LOKli W. HEN'I’INCK’s administration ADMINISTRATIVE 

REFORMS — CHARTER OK IBod — SIR C. METCALF. 

The lustre of Lord William Bentinck’s administration is 
derived from his hold and enlightened reforms, his 
intrepid pliihiutlirojiy, and his efforts to firo- AdmmiBtra. 
mote material progress, in which he far sur- Hvo reforms, 
jiassed all his predoce.ssors. For thirty years the local 
government had been engaged, with no encouragement 
from England, in e.stablishing British supremacy and con- 
.solidating the empii’e, and it remained to endow it with 
improved and beneficial institutions. No substantial effort 
had been made since the day; of Lord Cornwallis to improve 
them, and they had become in a great measure effete. For 
the work of reformation Lord William Bentinck was 
particularly qualified, by the clearness of his views, his 
freedom from traditional prejudices, and his inflexible 
resolution. His administration therefore forms one of the 
great landmarks in the history of British India. 

B B 2 
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The carrent of civil justice was blocked up by the 
provincial courts, which Lord William Bentinck described 
A.D. The pro- as “resting: places for those members of the service 

183! Tinciai “ ^^ho were deemed fit for no higher responsi- 

’■ “ bilities.” With some exceptions, the judicial 

character of the judgres was contemptible, while their dis- 
cordant judgments in appeal only served to Vicwilder the 
judges of the courts subordinate to them. With regard to 
criminal justice, tlieir agency was a national grievance. 
The judges went on circuit to hold sf'ssions and gaol 
delivery twice a, year, and the accu.seil were kept in con- 
finement for months before they wei'C brought to trial, 
while the prosecutors and witnes-ses wer'e detained through- 
out this period at their own expen.se. Under such circum- 
stances, it is of course no matter of surprise that the daroga 
who came down to institute enquiries wa.s considered by the 
natives “ the messenger of death,” and that the conceal- 
ment of crime becamo the one object of solicitude through- 
out the country. 

Lord William earned the gratitude of the country by 
abolishing a class of tribunals which combined three of 
the worst vice.s of law — delay, expense, and uncertainty. 
Tlie duties of the ses.sioii were transferreil to tlie judge of 
the district, uho was to hold a gaol delivery every mouth. 
A separate Sudder, or chief court, wa.s also established in 
the Nortli-M'cst provinces, and the native.s of Delhi were no 
longer obliged to travel a thousand miles to Calcutta to pro- 
secute an ajipeal. A corresponding boon was also conferred 
on tliese provinces by the erection of a board of revenue at 
Allahabad, which placed the control of the revenue of twenty- 
three millions of people in the midst of them. The value 
of these inijirovemeiits was incalculably enlianced by con- 
ferring on the natives the great bles.sing of tlie use of their 
own voruacnlar tongue iu all the courts, civil, fiscal, and 
criminal, to which they were amenable, in lieu of the 
Persian, which had been adopted from the Mahomedans to 
whom it was familiar, whereas in the British courts it was 
foreign equally' to the parfic.s, the witiies.ses, and the 
judge. 

One of the greatest transactions of Lord William 
Bentiuck’s administratioii was the revenue settlement of 
Rovtmie North-West provinces. On the acquisition of 

i,fttiemcnt the latest of these provinces by Lord Wellesley, 
N.-w. P. 1804, he promised them a permanent settlement 
at the end of ten years, if it was approved of by 
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the Court of Directors. The Court repudiated the engage- 
ment, and ordered it to be limited to five years ; hut bo brief 
a term was fatal to all agricultural improvement. A 
landholder considered it an act of folly to lay out money 
in the improvement of his land when he knew that this would 
only serve to increase his assessment in two or three years; 
and as the period of revision approached, wells were filled up, 
and cultivation was neglected. An effort was made to 
grapple with this large question in 1822, but the celebrated 
regulation of that year was too complicated in it.s details to 
be worked by tlio limited agency at the disposal of 
Government, and at the end of ten years the settlement 
had scared^' begun. Lord William Bentinck was resolved 
to remove the opprobrium of this neglect from the 
administration, and made a lour through the provinces, 
discus.sing the question in all its bearings with the revenue 
offieer.s in each district, and with the revenue hoard at 
Allahabad; and on his relnrn to the Pro.sidcncy issued the i83S 
regulation for the now settlement in 1822. It possessed 
the great merit of simplieity, a)id di.spcnsed with many of 
the elaborate enc[uirics re(piirod liy the former- i-egulation. 

Tiro lands were mitmtely surveyed at\d elassitiod accord- 
ing to their (piality, and an accurate measurement of 
them was placed on record, by which a prolific .source of 
discord and litigation was cut off, and the asses.sment was 
then fixed for thirty years by the collector, affei- a free and 
friendly communication with the jrooplo on the spot. The 
general management of the.se large operations wa.s entrusted 
to Mr. Robert Bird, till' ablest financial officer since the 
days of Sir John Shore. His knowledge of the intricacies 
of laud tenni-e in the North-West provinces wa.s greater than 
that of any oilier man in the service, and he wa.s moreover 
endowed with that indomilable energy and that sternnesB 
of purpose which enabled him to complete the settlement of 
72,0(,lt) square miles, affecting the vital interest.s of twenty- 
three millions of people, in the course of ten years. He waa 
allowed to select his own assistants, and the honour of 
having served under him w-as considered as conferring a 
distinction fur life. 

The mea.siire which above all others has endeared the 
memory of Lord William Bentinck to the natives of India 
was the acces.s he gave them to the public service. Bmpiormeiit 
Their exclusion from every office except the lowest vativee. 
and worst paid was the cardinal error of Lord Cornwallis’s 
administration. Such ostracism of a whole people, who 
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i.o. had from time immemorial been accustomed to the manage- 

1831 inent of public affairs i» every department, was without a 
parallel in history. The grand-sons of the Gauls who 
resisted Ctesar became Roman senators ; the grandsons of 
the Rajpoots who opposed Baber, and well-nigh nipped his 
enterprise in the bud at Biana, were employed by his 
illustrious grandson in the government of ])rovincos and 
the command of armies, and shed their blood for him on 
the shores of the Bay of Bengal and the banks of the Oxus, 
and rewarded his confidence with unshaken loyalty to hig 
throne, even when it was .shaken by the treachery of his 
Mahoniedan satraps. But wherever the Company’s sove- 
reignty was extended, every office of the least value was 
bestowed e.xclusively on f heir own Bnropean and covenanted 
servants ; and the natives of the coiinliy, however capable, 
were at once excluded from all share in the government of 
their own counf ry, one of the mo.st honourable aspirations 
of humanity. Lord William Beutinck was deeply imj>ressed 
with the vioiousuess of this ]K)lic}% and dtUermined “ to 
“ throw open the door of distinction to the natives, and to 
grant them a full participation in all the honours and 
“ emoluments of the state.” This liberal policy was 
ushered in by the regulations of ISdl. which comj)letcly 
reconstructed the legal establishments of the Bengal 
Presidency, and entrusted the primary jurisdiction of all 
suits, of whatevt'v character or amount, nut ex('lurling those 
instituted against Government, to native agency. They 
were suhsoquontly- introduced into all other departments, 
and have manifested sucli eagerness for state employ as, in 
some measure, to impair the feeling of personal indepen- 
dence. Another anomaly was likewi.se removed on this 
occasion. The Company and their servants, from a morbid 
dread of ofl’endiiig Hindoo prejudices, bad debarred native 
converts from holding any office, even that of a constable. 
Lord William Bentiiick ordained that in admitting natives 
to the public sen ice, there should be no distinction of caste, 
creed, or nation. 

The most benignant and memorable act of Lord William 
Bentiuck's administration was the abolition of suttee, 
Abolition of whieh bad been practised for twenty centuries 
snttee. wherever Hindooism obtained a footing. The 

180.) first eSbrt to interfere with it was made by Mr. George 
tJdny, the member of Council, and Dr. Carey, who pre- 
sented an address on the subject to Lord Wellesley. He 
was then on the eve of leaving India, but recorded hia 
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opinion in favour of the abolition of it. Some attempts 
were subsequently made to diminish the number of victims 
by regulating the procedure, but the Court of Directors 
justly observed that the practice was thereby rendered 
more popular, inasmuch as, by prohibiting it in some cases, 
the Grovernment appeared to .sanction it in all others. The 
question was earnestly discussed for many years by some 
of the most distinguished servants of the state, but they 
all shrunk from the proposal of interdicting the practice. 

In 1823 the Court of Directors sent a despatch to the 
Government of India, in which all the alignments against 
abolition wore earnestly and honestly combated, and the 
((uestion was referred to the decision of tlio local autho- 
rities ; but Lord Auckland found the opinion.s of the public 
oilicer.s so discordant, as to he obliged to inform the 
Court that he was not jii-eparod to recommend the positive 
prohibition of it; and they placed the question definitively 
in the hands uf Lord William Kenfinck on his iqqiointment. 

Lord William Bcntinck landed in Calcutta, feeling, as he 
Miid, “ the dreadful responsibility hanging over his head in 
“ this world and the next, if, as the Governor- i,„Tf]winiiim 
“ General of India, he was to consent to the Bontiiirk’s 
“ continuance of this yiructice one moment longer, 
not than our .security, but than tho real happines.s and 
" permanent woU'aru of the native population rendered 
“ indispotisable.” lie resolved “to come to as early a 
“ determination ns a mature consideration would allow ; 

*’ and having made that iletermination, to stand by it, yea 
“ or no, and set his conscience at rest.” He immediately 
cinailated a confidential communication among more than 
fifty of the civil and military officers of Government, asking 
their ojiinion as to the cfi'ect which tlie abolition would be 
likely to yirodiico in the country generally, and on tho 
minds of the .sepoy.s in particular. Tho great majority of 
the militai-y officers asserted that the immediate and 
[icreniptory abolition of the yiractice would create no alarm 
among the native troops. Of the i-ivil functionaries three- 
fourths advocated its positive prohibition. Fortified bj' 
those opinions, and secure of the support of tho Court of ^ ^ 
Directors. Lord William Ilentinck, on the 4th December, 18.29 
182h, promulgated that celebiated regulation which declared 
“ the practice of suttee illegal and punishable by the 
‘‘ cnminal courts as culpable homicide.” Not the slightest 
feeling of alarm or resentment was exhibited, except by a 
few baboos in Calcutta, encouraged by Dr. Horace Hayman 
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Wilson, the great orientalist, the idol of pundits and 
brahmins. Within a twelvemonth Lord William Bentinck 
was enabled to a.ssure the Court of Directors that there 
never was a greater bngbear than the fear of revolt on this 
ground. Tlie enlightened natives of the piesent day 
regard it in the light of an extinct barbarism, just as we do 
the human .sacrifice.s of the Druids. 

It wa.s duiing Lord William Bentinck’s administration 
that the first energetic mea.sure-, were adopted to extirpate 
A.n. Soppreasion D'e Thugs, a fraternity of hereditary assassins, 
1830 of Thutvre. who suhsisred by the plunder of the victims they 
strangled. There were few di.'itricts without some resident 
thugs, hut tliey geiierallj' fuiitted their homes in small 
bodie.s with the apjiearanee of cuhivalor.s, leaving theif 
families in the village An they roamed through the 
country they attached themsclic.s, as if hy accident, to the 
travellers they met, and entered into free and cheerful 
conversation nlth them ti) obtain the information they 
required; and, on reaching some seijuestoreil spot, suddenly 
threw round the iieek ef the vietuii a. Rtri]> of cloth or an 
unfolded turhau, (he ends of which were diawn tight till 
ho cea.sed to breathe. Jlis body" wa.s (hen ritl(‘d and 
thrown into a pit hastily dug with piekaxe.s which had 
boon eoiiseerated uith religious eeremolliai^. The thugs were 
bound to secrecy hy solemn oaths, and recognised each 
other by a slang vociihulary. They mainliiinoil a sjiocial 
veneration for Doorga, the tutelary goddes.s of vagabonds, 
thieves, and murderer.s, observed her festivals with super- 
stitiou.s punctuality, and pre.scuted a portion of their plunder 
at her most celebrated .shrines. They endeavoured to 
ascertain her wishes hy signs and oiiums, and considered 
themselves acting under divine authority when they' wore 
favourahlc. They traversed the length and hi-eadth of the 
country, uud their victims were counted hy tliousands. 
Lord William Bentinck determined to spare no pains or 
expense to deliver India from this scourge, and created a 
.special department for its stiiqircssioii, vhich he placed 
under the direction of Major — afterwards tiir William-— 
Sleeman, whose name is inseparably coniieeted in the 
annals of India with this mission of humanity. He organised 
a comprehensive scheme of ojieralions wliich embraced 
every pi-ovince, not exempting the native .states, and by 
means of approvers wlio turned king’s evidence, obtained 
a complete due to the movements and operations of the 
gangs. With the aid of an efficient staff of officers whom 
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he had himself selected, he took the field against them in 
every direction, and within six years 2,000 of these garotters 
were apjirehendcd and convicted, and sentenced to death 
or imprisonment, and the fraternity was broken up. 

The attention of Lord William Bentinck was directed a.u. 
immediately after hi.s arrii-al to the establishment of steam 1830 
communication on the Ganges. Under his direc- stenmoom- 
tion, two ve.ssols were built in Calcutta and fitted uimucatlon. 
up with engines from I'lngland, and they performed the 
voyage from Calcutta to Allahabad, wliich had usually 
employed three months by water, in as many weeks. The 
enterprise was .subsequently transferred to private com- 
panies. A .still more inqMirtnnt object with him was the 
abridgment of the voyage between India and England. 

A cou.sidci'ablc fund had been raised in Calcutta in 1823 
to promote this object, and a premium was offered for any 
steamer which should perform the voyage in seventy days. 

The a(teiii|it was made m tlie J'jiih i-fir/.w by Captain 
Johnson, round the Cajie, but he wiis 113 days accom- 
plishing it Lord William determined to try the experi- 
ment tiirongh the IL'd S('a,iind directed the Hugh Lindsay, 
a small steamer of lOU tons, built at Bombay, to be sent 
from that port to Suez, which she roaolud in a month. 
Throe other voyages were jierformod in sucee.ssioii, and if 
was demonstrated that, with eorresponding arrangements 
ill the Mcdilei'raiiean, the voyage' from Bombay to England 
might be completed in tifty-tive days. The Court of 
Director, s, however, rai.sed an objection to these experi- 
luciifs, and (jiiestioned wliotlicr tlie end in view would be 
worth ihc expenditure, and at leiiglb prohibited any farther 
employment of the Hugh Liudsny in the conveyance of the 
mails. The subject was tlir-n brought before the House of 
Commons, who passed a resolution that “ a regular and 
“ expeditious commimicaf ion by steam between England 

and India was an object of iialional importance.” The 
Hugh Jjijtil'iiy was again put in rei|ui,sition, but the Court 
of Directors were lukewarm, and the enteiqiri.se was 
performed in a jierfuiictory manner, and fell into abeyance. 

It wa.s reserved I'or the Peninsular and Oriental Company 
to carry to a successful issue the large views of Lord 
William IJeulinek, and, witli the aid of the Suez Canal, 
to bring India within three xveeks’ distance of Engfland. 

The cour.se of education received a fresh imjiulse, as 
well as a more useful direction, from the effoi-ts Education— 
of Lord William Bentinck. The Parliamentary orientalism. 
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vote of ten lacs of rupees for “ the revival and pronio- 
“ tion of literature, and the encouragement of learned 
“ natives,” was interpreted in Leadenliall Street and in 
Calcutta to apply to the revival of native literature, to 
which it was exclusively applied. Mr. Adam distinguished 
his brief tenure of oflice by appointing a Committee of 
public instruction to suggest measures for the better 
education of the people in useful knowledge, and the arts 
and sciences of the West. This movement was strength- 
ened by a despatch from the Court of Directors, drawn up 
by nil-. .Tames Mill, the historian of India, who had ob- 
tained an important position at the India House, and 
exercised a beneheial intluenee on its connsi'Is. 'The edu- 
cation dejiartment in Calcutta w.as under the control of Dr. 
Horace IVilsou, the great champion of Oriental literature 
iiiul institutions, and the Court was rispiestcd to sanction 
the appropriation of funds from the Parliamentary grant 
to improve the Hindoo college at Henares and the Miilio- 
modaii college in Calcutta, and also to establish a Hindoo 
college at the Presidency, hi reply to this reijiicst, the 
Court, at the suggestion of Mr. Mill, stated that, “in pro- 
” posing to establish sciainarios for the purpose of teaching 
“ mere Hindoo and mere .Mahoniedan literature, the 
“ Government bound itself to teach a groat deal of what 
“ was frivolous, not a little of what was purely misebiev- 
'* ous, and a. small reiiiainder indeed in which utility was 
in any way concerned. The great end of (lovoriiment 
should be, not to teach Hindoo or Mahoniedan learning, 

“ but useful learning.” But Orientalism was still in the 
ascendent in Calcutta, and with some triUiiig exceptions to 
save appearances, the funds eoiitiiuicd to be appropri.u ted 
to the studies whieli the Court had condemned. 

Meanwhile a predilection for an Kriglisli education was 
gaining ground in and around I ho metropolis, and the 
rreilnini- demand for it was pressed witli increased eamest- 
ness on the education board. The board was 
divided into tw'o hostile and irreconcilable parties — 
the Orientalists and the Anglicists — the one anxious todevote 
the education funds to the .study of the Shastres and 
the Koran, the other, to the object of unfolding the stores 
of Europeiiii science to the natives through the English 
language ; and it became necessary to appeal to the 
Govemment. It happened that Mr. Macaulay was not only a 
member of the Supreme Council, but also president of the 
board, and he denounced with irresistible force the con- 
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tinued promotion of Orientalism as tending, not to support 
the cause of truth, but to delay the death of error. “We 
“ are at present,” he said, “ a board for printing books 
“ which give artificial encouragement to absurd history, 

“ absurd metaphysics, absurd physics, and absurd theo- 
“ logy.” The (|uestion was brought to an issue on the 
7th March, 1835, by the resolution passed by Lord William 
Bentinck, in which he most cordially concurred, that 
“ the great object of the British Government ought to be 
“ the promotion of European literature and science among 
“ the natives of India , and that the funds appropriated 
“ to education would be best employed on English oduca- 
‘ tion alone.” The cause of English education triumphed, 
and the language and titeratore of Slngland have heenmo 
almost a.s familiar to the upper ten thon.sand in onr Indiiin 
empire as the language of Rome was to the same class 
within the circle of her empire. 

The last and crowning act of Lord William Bentinck’s 1S3S 
administration was the cstahlishment of the medical 
college to su]jorsede native quackery, and to give riic midioal 
a complete education to iiafiv<' students in every coUw. 
branch of medical science, through tlu' medium of Mtiglish 
treatises and English lectures. The most eminent modieal 
officers in the service were placed in the professor’s chairs ; 
a libraiy and a museum were created ; and e\ cry appliance 
necessary to place it on the same footing of efficiency as a 
European eollcgowas supplied with a liberal hand. Sago men 
of reputed wisdom predicted the failure of the experiment, 
inasmuch as contact with a dead body liad been considered 
by the Hindoos a mortal pollution for twenty eenturios ; 
but their predietion.s have [iroved visionary ; the Hindoo 
students re-sorted freely to the dis.secling-room,and handled 
the scalpel with European indifference ; and the college 
has proved an incalculable blessing to the country. The 
students have even crossed the “ black water,” and visited 
England to complete their studies, and have successfully 
competed with their Eur(>j)ean rivals. 

With two trifling exceptions. Lord Williani Bentiiiek's 
administration was a reign of peace, and it produced the 
usual result on the finances. He found a deficit Financial 
of a crore, and he left a surplus of a crore and a resnita. 
half, which his successor wasted in the Afghan war, as his 
predecessor had squandered the surplus left by Lord Hast- 
ings on the Burmese war. He embarked for England in 
^larch 1835, having held the government for nearly eight 
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years. His administration marks the most memorable 
period in the improvement of India between the days of 
Lord Cornwallis and Lord Dalhousie. He repudiated the 
stagnant policy of the Government, and introduced an 
enlightened and a progressive spirit into every department 
of the state, the impulse of which still continues in vigorous 
ojjeration. He infused now blood into the sluggish veins 
of the public institutions, and inijiarted life and animation to 
them. The originality of his ])Iana of ini])rovement was 
not less remarkable than the boldness with which they 
wore e.xecuted. He earned the gnatitude of the natives by 
opening to them an honourable career in the government 
of their own country, and the applause of Cliristcndom by 
the moral courage be displayed in putting down snttees. 
The nativeaud the European community v ied with each other 
in commemorating the blesslng.■^ of his reign, and in raising 
a subserijition for the erection of his statue in Calcutta. 
It WHS enriched Viy an inscrijition i'rom the pen of Mr. 
Macaulay : — “ Thi.s statue is erected to William Cavendish 
“ lientiiKik, who, during seven years, ruled India with 
“ cininont {innlcnce, integrity, and hencvolenoo : who, 
“ placed at the he:id of a great empire, never laid aside tlkj 
“ simplicity and moderatiou ol' a jinvatc citizen ; who 
“ iufnsod into Oiieutal de.spotism the sjilrit of British free- 
“ dom ; who never forgot that the end of government is 
“ the welfare of the governed ; who abolished cruel rites; 
“ who ofl'aeed humiliating distinelion.s; wlio allowed liberty 
“ to the expression of public opinion; wliose constant study 
“ it wa.s to elevate the moral and iutellectual character of 
“ the Government committed to his charge. 'I'his monu- 
“ nient was erected by men who, differing from each other 
“ ill race, in manners, in lauguage, and in religion, cherish 
“ with equal veiieratiou and gratitude the memory of his 
“ wise, u]iright, and paternal administration.” On bis 
return to England, Lord AVilliam Beiitiuek was elected 
member for Glasgow, the only retired Governor-General 
who ever sat in the House of Commons ; and, with the ex- 
ception of Warren Hasting.s, he was also the only Govemor- 
General on whom no title of distinction was bestowed by 
the Crown. 

The neriod for which the commercial and jiolitioal privi- 
leges ol the Company had been granted expired in 1833, 
The cimrtor ^^^id H fell tc Mr. Charles Grant, the President of 
on833. the Board of Control, to introduce the question 
of the now charter to the notice of the House. The two 
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salient points wliich demanded its attention were those a.d. 
which referred to the continuance of the monopoly of the 1833 
trade to China and to the government of India. It was 
found impo.ssiblo to resist the demands of the merchants 
and manufacturers for a participation in the commerce of 
China, and it was thrown open to the country, and the 
commercial chaiacter of the Company ceased altogetlier, 
after it had continued for 234 years. The government of 
India was left in their hands for a further period of twenty 
yeans. Several minor, but not unimportant, arrangements 
were also made in reference to the policy of the Govern- 
ment in Indui. A fourth Presidency was created to embi’ace 
the North-West provinces. The power of legislation w’aa 
now, for the first lime, conferred on tlie Government, to 
embrace the whole empiri', including all jiersotis — British, 
foreign, or native — all places, and all things, as well as all 
courts, whether created hy local authority or established 
by royal charier, hut with certain necessary reservations 
touching the royal jirerogative and tho privileges of Par- 
liament. A fourth member was also added to tlie Sujireme 
Council who was to ho an Kiiglish juiist of rc]mtatiou ; 
and the office was dignified by tlio genius of Mr. Macaulay. 

It was moreover cuactod that no native of India, nor any 
native-born subject of his Majesty, should be disabled from 
holding any place, office, or employment, by reasoji of his 
religion, place of birth, de.scent, or colour. Another cliuiso, 
which sanctioned tho purchase of land by Europeans and 
their free settlement in India, was opposed to the deep-seated 
sentiments of the India House, and was not carried without 
considerable opposition. 

in commnnicating the arruiigemoufs of the charter to 
the Goverjimejits in India, the Court of Directors e.xpressed 
tlieir <lete?'mination to sti'ain every nerve “to Kfii-rtof tiie 
‘ accomplish the just and benevolent intentions uiiurtei. 

‘ of their country in delegating to them the legislative as 
‘ well as the e.vecntive administmtion of the v/eigbtiest, 

‘ the most important, and the most interesting of its 
‘ transmarine ])osse.S8ions.” They ijivited tho full and 
cordial co-operation of their officers abroad in the discharge 
of these heavy re.9ponsibilitic.s. lleleased from tlio manage- 
ment of a large mercantile concern, and tho disturbing 
influences inseparably connected with it, they wore enabled 
to devote their energies exclusively to their great political 
trust. Their minds acquired a higher tone, and it may be 
aflirmed without the risk of controversy, that, with the 
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exception of an occasional ebullition of traditional prejudice 
— the old cobwebs of the India House — the principles and 
measures which they inculcated on their servants in India 
during the remaining twenty-five years of their rule were 
marked by a character of wisdom, moderation, and bene- 
ficence, of which no other example can be found in the 
history of conquered dependencies. 

On the arrival of Lord William Bentinck's resignation, 
the Court of Directors oft'ered the post to Mr. Mount- 
Tbe OuTPr Stuart Elphin.stone, but the state of his health 
4 1 ) rior-iienerai- obliged him to decline it. They then proceeded 
to pass a resolution that, “adverting to the public 
“ character and services of Sir Charles Metcalfe ” 
— who succeeded temf)orarily to the office as the senior 
member of Council — “ it woiikl be inexpedient at pre.sent 
‘‘ to make any other arrangement ff)r supplying the place 
of Governor- General.” But the ministry refused to con- 
firm their choice, and took their stand upon the dictum of 
Mr. Canning, when President of the Board of Control, 
that “the case could hardly be conceived in which it would 
be expedient that the highest offiei' in the Government 
of India should be filled otherwise than from England, 
'* and that this main link between the .system of the Indian 
” and the British Government ought, for the advantage 
'• of both, to bo invariably maintained.” The Court of 
Directors remonstrated with great warmth against the 
,ido])tion of a principle which involved the wholesale ex- 
clusion of thc'ir servants from the highest prize in their 
service. Soon after, the Whigs gave place to a Tory 
cabinet, and Lord Ellenborough, the new Pre.sident of the 
Board of Control, offered the po.st a second time to Mr. 
Klphinstonc, who he knew must decline it, and then 
nominated Lord Hcyteisburv, a diplomatist of European 
rejiutation. to the otfiee. No sooner, however, had he been 
sworn in at the India House, and received the accustomed 
allowance for his outfit, aud the u.sual valedictory banquet 
at the London Tavern, than the Whigs returned to power 
and immediately cancelled the appointment. The Tory 
Government which succeeded to power in 1807, had re- 
frained from interfering with the appointment of Lord 
Minto by their Whig predecessors, though he had not left 
the shores of England ; but the Whig Government of 
1837 had mt the grace to follow the example. The Court 
of Directors earnestly protested against a proceeding which 
made the vital interests of the British empire in India 
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subservient to the claims of political partisanship in Eng- 
land ; but Lord Auckland, the Whig First Ijord of the 
Admiralty, was nevertheless sent out to Calcutta. 

The Charter Act created a fourth Presidency at Agra, 
and the eminent services of Sir Charles Metcalfe were re- 
warded by the grunt of the first appointment, and sir Charles 
by the still more dignified position of provfisionnl 
Govmrnor-Ceiieral. Me had not, however, been long at 
Agra before lie was obliged to return to Calcutta, and 
assume ilie government oji the depai tnre of Lord William 
Bontinck. He occupied the office for a twelvemonth, and 
distinguished lii.s adniiniutration by the legal establishment 
of the lilicrty of the press. I’lie truculent la^v passed by 
Mr. Adam in 1823, which still continued on the statute- 
book, had been enforced on one or two occasions to the 
ruin of ihe printers, but the odium of these arbitrary pro- 
ceedings was found to damage the ciiaraetor of Government 
During the latter period of Loi’il Amherst’s govern, 
mout tlm press i\iis practically free. Lord William 
Beiitinek ii\ owi'il his invincihio aversion to any ]>olitical 
restrictions, and, moreover, had a ]ir()found contempt for 
the animaih-ersioiis of the jiross ; but the freedom it thus 
eujoNcd « us only by sufferatici'. Sir Charles Metculfo felt 
that it n as no longer possible to stop there. Parliament 
had recently granted llluropean.s liberty to purchase land and 
to make set t lenient s iu India, and Government lo.st the power 
of deporting those wlio rendered themselves obno.vious by 
their jieii- ; Murupeans, moreover, e.vpected to enjoy the 
privilege they possessed in other British jios.sessions of 
giving expres.sion to t heir opinions. Sir Charles Metcalfe 
had always been a warm advocate of tlie freedom of the 
jiress, and. availing himself of the legislative power recently 
conterred on the Government, he lost no time in passing 
an Act rc|icaliiig all the regulations hy which it had been 
gagged, ;ni(l making it legally free. Tlie Act was received 
with feelings of enthusiasm by the European community in 
India, and by the native gentry mo.st distinguished iu 
society, and a subscription was raised to commemorate the 
event by erecting a noble hall which beans his name. 

In the meantime an important change was made in the 
position ol' the Agra Picsideney, which had been conferred 
on Sir Chaiic.s. In deference to the earnest 
wishes of ilie Court of Directors, it was reduced of the 
to the subordinate position of a lieutenant- 
governorship. Sir Charles naturally felt a re- 
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pugnance to descend to the inferior state of a lieutenant of 
the Governor-General after having himself occupied that 
supremo post, and he determined to retire from the service; 
but the chairman of tlie Court of Directors aj)pealed to his 
patriotic feelings to retain the f)ftiee on its reduced scale, 
and still to give the Company the benelit of his highly 
valued services. He was decorated with the grand cross 
of the Bath, ami a third time nominated jirovisional 
Governor-Gi'm'ral. ile yielded to these solicitations, and 
to the importunities of Jjord Aiicklaml, and proceeded to 
Agra, hut. was not destined to remain there long. Soon 
after his arrival he heard that the jiress law had exas- 
perated tlie India House, and created a complete revul- 
sion of feeling regarding him and his claims. The Court 
of Directors regarded tlie freedom of the press with the 
same antipathy they had formerly fell to freedom of trade, 
and they took an early ojiporfunily of manifesting their 
di.sploasurc. The Government of Madras fedl vacant, and 
Sir Charles naturally expected that, after the sacrifice he 
had made, it would have been eonf(>rred on him ; but the 
Court of Directors would not. eonde.seend so much as to 
include Ids name among the eandidutes There was a 
unanimoua acknowledgment at the India House of his jire- 
eminent qualifications for it, hut it was eandiilly avow'cd 
that his late proceeding regarding the jiro.ss hail cancelled 
every (daim on their consideration. To Mr. Melville, tho 
secretary at the India House, ho wi-olelliat reports were 
in circulation of his having incurred the displeasure of the 
Court of nireotoi’s and lost the govoruorsliip of Madras in 
ennsequcnce of the press law. If that misfortune had 
befallen him, it wnis Ids earnest entreaty that they' would 
intimate their pleasure that he might retire from their 
service. After keepitig the letter for lour months, the 
^ „ Court sent a curt and discourteous reply, on the receipt of 
which he immediately sent in his resignation, and his con- 
nect uni with the East India Company was brought- to a 
termination by treatment similar to that w ideh had been 
inflicted on some of the greatest of his predecc'^sors. But 
tho services wdiieli the Company thought fit to discard 
were fully ajijireciatcd by the ministry, and lie was succes- 
sively entrusted wdth the govemment of two of the most 
important colonies of the Crown. 
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CHAPTER XIL 


SECTION 1. 

LOBP AUCKLAND C< IMAIKNCU.M EN I' OK THE AFGHAN WAE. 

Lo) 1 D AuC'Klanp Avas sworn in as Governor- General on the 
20th March. At the valcdicfoi-y entertainment ejivcn him 
by the Court of Oirectoi's lie as.surcil tlicm that ^ , 

, . i 'M I AUOiv” 

*' no looke<l witli cxultaiioji sif the opportuiiit) laioi 
“ nOAV aflbi'deil him of doing good to his nJ.'j'J, 

“ fellow-creaturos, of jirimiotmg education, and 
“ e.vtcndiug the blessings of good govi'rnnient to the 
“ inillloiis in India ” Seldom have expectations been so 
signally disappointed; his melanelioly administration is 
eoni[irised In one disastrous IranMiction, the Alghan war. 
the orieiii of Avhieb maybe d.ited in July. Its;-;?, and tin. 
catastrophe in evliieh It closed occurred in January, 1841. 
To form a correct idea of this momentous transaction, it is 
ncei-ssary to trace tin' con vergenee of even I, s in Afghanistan 
and llie 1‘uii jab, in Persia tind Jtu.ssia, to the jieriod w hen this 
ill-.starred expedition was undertaken. 

Shall Soojah, the I'.xiled nionai'ch of Cahiil and the 
British pensioner at Ijoodian.i, made a secoiul etlbrt to re- 
cover Ills throne in iKdd. He crossed the Indus shall 
W'ithoiit the least opposition, ainl m January de- 
fcated the Anieer.s of Siude at Shikarpore, and eon.strained 
them to make Iniii an inmiediate jiaymeiit of live lacs of 
rujioe.s. On his advance to Oandahar he was mot by Dost 
Mahomed and completely routed, when he retracedhis steps 
to his old retreat and pension at Loodiaiia. AVhilo the troops 
of the Dost were engaged in repelling him, Runjeet Sing 
made an irruption across the Indus and took possession ol 
the province of Peshawur. At this juncture a wild and 
predatory tribe on the right bank of the i-ii'er made rejieated 
inroads into the Hazara district which Runjeet 
Sing bad also subjugated ; and as 1 hey were traced, su.k’, 
whether with or without rciuson, to the instiga- 
tion of the Ameers of Sinde, the Punjab army 
took pos, session of two of their forts, and both parlii s stood 
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ready for a rouflict which would doubtless have ended in 
the discomfituro of the Anieer.s and the exten.sion of Runjeet 
Sing’s authority throughout the course of the Indus down 
to the sea, wliioh it wii.s the determination of the Govern- 
ment of India to ]))'event. It wa.s with difficulty Colonel 
Pottingcr restrained the rulers of Sinde from rushing into 
war ; and Captain Wade, our rejn-csentativc with Runjeet 
Sing, was obliged to allude forcibly to the risk he must incur 
if ho pur.sued designs which were opposed by the Rrltish 
Govermiient. On the otliei" hand his g-alhud and ambitious 
oilicen importuned him to resist at all hazards the restrio- 
tions thus imperiou.sly placed on the extension of his terri- 
torie.s ; but he shook his vcmerahle heard, and asked where 
were now the 2tK),<itJ0 klalmitta swtird.s which had once 
bade defiance to the Company, lie houed to the majesty ot 
British power, and at once reliiH)uished the ex)>edition to 
Sinde. 

*.u. The loss ol Peshavviir rankled in the ho.som of Dost 


tS3.') Mahomed, and he assumed the character of a ghazee, or 
Da'.tMii champion of the faith, and proclaimod a I'eligious 
iHiiuoj L( war against tlie infidel Sikh.s. The Mahoniodan 

I'c-iimwiii vvorld in Centrai Asia was immediately in com- 

motion, and from the regions of the Hindoo Coosh, from 
the wi Ills of 'I'urkestan, and the farthest reces.se^ of the 
mountains (lionsaiids poured down to join the standard of 
the Pi'Ofilmt. The spirit of ltiiii|eet Sing a)>]ieared to qu.iil 
before this host ofinliiriated fanatie.s; and. while he advanced 
with hi.s army to the defence of IV.shawur. he scut one 
llarland. an American adventurer, ostensibly on amission to 
Dost Mahomed, hut iii reality to sow dissensions in the 
Afghan camp; and so successful was he in planting- a feel- 
ing of jealou.sy of the growing power of the Dost among 
his brothers, that, one of them abrujitly withdrew with 
in.Odo men. The encampment was throun into a state of 
iiie.xtricahle confusion and dismay. “At break of day,” as 
llarland reported, “ not a vestige of the Afghan e.ainp was 
“ to be seen, where, six hours before, -"lOjlOO men and 
“ 10,0(3) horse were rife with the tumult of wild emotion.” 
Dost Mahomed retired with deep chagrin to Cabul. 

1330 On liearing of Lord Auckland’s arrival in Calcutta, the 
Do.st sent him a complimentary letter, and, in allusion to 
MoTements uuhappy relations with Runjeet Sing, asked 
of tile him “ to communicate whatever might suggest 
‘ itself to his mind for the settlement of the 


'■ afl'airs of the country.” Lord Auckland returned a 
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friendly reply, and stated his intention to send a gentleman 
to Cabnl shortly “ to discuss questions of conimeree hut, 
with regard to the Sikh quiirrcl, said, “ My frii'iid, you are 
“ aware that it is not the practice of the British Government 
‘‘ to interfere with the afiairs of other independent states.” 
Dosjtairing of any assistance from the British Government 
the Do.st, at the beginning of 1 837, applied to the king of 1 837 
Persia, as to the “ King of Islam,” to relieve him from the 
“ misery caused by the detestable tribe of Sikhs.” Im- 
patient to wijie out the disgrace he had sustained, he sent 
Ids sou Akbar Khan with a large army into the province of 
Pcshawur, and the Sikhs were completely defeated. Rein- 
forcements were pushi'd forward from the Punjab with a 
degree of jiromptitude and speed which ha.s .seldom been ex- 
ceeded, and the TVfgbans wore in their turn obliged to with- 
draw to tialiul. It uas at this eritieal juncture that Captain 
Burnos, Lord Aucklaiul’.s envoy, made his up])earance to 
discourse (if trade and inanutactnres. 

The Kii.ssiaiis, like the itoinans, have systematically 
devoted their energies to the extimsion of their jiower and 
dominion, and for more than aci'iiliiry have pro- ,, 

•seented seliemes oi uggraiidi-'ement iii Itnroiie amt Hu-sm in 
Asia without mterniission or failure Aftrn' hav- i-'"’ 
ing succeeded in bringing the Khirgis Cossacks to sub- 
ordination, they took uj) their position on the daxartes in 
1830. and gradually athanced eastward with a steady pace, 
fixing their grasp on Central Asia more firmly at every 
step. On that n\er tliey erected a chain of forts extending 
li'oni Its esiiiary in lake Pral to fort Vernoo, 700 miles 
eastward. iMeaiiwhile the ambitious diplomatists of Russia 
had been jaishiiig her inllueiiee in I’cr.sia, and through 
Persia up lo Afghanistan. On the death of the king 
Pulteli Ali, who laid always been favourable to an Bnglish 
alliance, he was sneeeeiled by bis grandson Maliniaed 
Shall, who threw liiinself into the arms of Russia. Since 
the first mission of Cajitain Malcolm, the British Govern- 
ment hud ex]iended more tlian a erore of rupees in em- 
bas.sies and subsidies to Persia in order to acquire a pre- 
dominant intiueiiee at the court, which might serve as a 
bulwark to the empire of India. The ministry had novv the 
mortification of finding this labour and expenditure thrown 
away, and the British influence at Teheran completely 
superseded by that of Russia. 

The monarchs of Persia had Jong coveted the possession 
of Herat, the key of Westem Afghanistan, and Mahomed 

c c 2 
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Shah had resolved on a second, expedition to it. The ruler 
NuKutiiitions Shah Kararan, liad made repeated inroads into 
at Herat Pcrsiaii territory, and, aecitrding to otfioial 

A.D. report, had kidnapped 12,0UU of the subjects of Persia and 
1837 sold tliern irittj slavery. Mr. M'Neill, the British minister 
at the court of Teheran, asserted that the expedition to 
Herat was fully justitied by the atrocitie.s of it.s ruler, but 
that, in the jirosent state of the relations of Russia with 
Persia, t.be entry of a Pt'rsian army into Afglianistan 
would be tantatnouiit to the tidvanee of Hiissiaii influence 
to the tlire.sliold of India, which would not fail to disturb 
the tranquillity of the empire. He used every argument 
to dissuade the Sliah from the expetlitioii, while on the 
other hand the Hii.ssian loini.ster at the coui t encouraged 
him to persevere, and offered him every kind of assistance. 
'I'lie ministry in liondon pre.senteil a remonstrance on the 
subject at 8t. IVtcrsburg, and tlie enqieroi- replied that 
(’ouut Simonieli, his envoy, had exceeded his instructions; 
hut lie was not reealled, and bi.s proceedings were so com- 
pletely in aeeordanee witli the national feeling that the 
“ Moscow Ouwtte ” threatened that the next treaty with 
Knglaiid sluiuld he dictated in Calcutta 

Tlic Shah .set out for Herat in the month ot July with 
5t),()i)o troops and lifly jiieees of eaniioe, exnhiiig in the 
Tl»’ 11 ,'nit ]irospect of overthrowing the Siklisand follow'ing 
cv|«iino.. (lie course of Nadir Shah toHellii Tlie expedition 
wa.s considered as betokening tlu' (riuinph of Russian oyer 
British intlueiice m Persia, and created a profound st'ii.sa- 
tion not only tliroughoiit. Central Asia, hni tilso in India, 
where the native jirinces began to spei ulate on the limnili- 
atioiiof the Company. The Alahomedan.s looked tor the 
tuhi'Ut of a countless liost of the faithrul, hacked by 
“ Russ" I'lxaggeraf ed ri'ports of great move- 
ments ill Central Asia, the cradle of Indian revolutions for 
eight eeiituries, were S])read far and witle. and in the re- 
mote Deccan jteople began to biny their money and 
jetvels 111 the ground 

Huniig thi.s eonimotioii Lord Auckland left Calcutta and 
proctvdcd to Simla. The north-west provinces were at 
Loni tw. k- *he time visited with a desolating famine, which 
tiiicr.siiiiec- vvas calculated to have swept away •’i00,000 of 
its inhahitante, and Lord Auckland, whose camp 
of ‘idjDllO men served to aggravate the calamity, was en- 
treated to retrace his steps to Calcutta. If he had lis- 
tened to this advice and returned to the seat of Govern- 
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mout, iind had thus been brought under the wholesome 
influence of tlie members of Council, the Company would 
have been spared the horroj'S of the Afghan war, but bo 
resolved to continue his progress. At Simla his cabinet 
council consisted o!' Mr. Maonaghten, the foreign seci'ctary, 

Mr. Colvin, his jirivatc socriTary, and Mr. Torrens, a young 
civilian of great parts and great ini|)etnosity ; but they 
wore all men of inucii greater strength of character mid 
resolution tli,an Lord Auckland, and the war is to be attri- 
buted to their influence. The home GovernmonI, seeing in 
every direction the indication of a restle.ss and aggressive 
spirit oil the jiari of Russia and her agents directed against 
the security ol' the Tliifisli einjiire in India, had insiriicted 
the Governincid to adopt vigorous iiioasures for its jirotec- 
tion ; and Mr M'Neill, the imnistim in Persia, strongly ad- 
vised Lord Auckland to rai.se up a barrier in Afghanistan 
by subsidising' and st rungtlieiiiiig Do.A Sbiliomeil 

It was at llii' period of feriiientatioii that Ciiplain a ii 
liiirnes iipiieared at Cabiil. In tlie blast, the importance of 
a mission isnuMsiired liy the value of the presents; I'.ija.m, 
and the mag iiitiecnee of tlii‘ gifts of Mr. Mount- Tirrnoa nt 
Stuart ElphiiLstone in was not forg-ott.cii. ’ 

When, tlierefore. Captain Riirne.-' opened his treasury, eon- 
sistitig ol' a pistol and telescope for the Dost, and some 
]iiiis and needles for lli(‘ /eiiami, lie and his ('iiihiissy .sank 
at oiiee into contempt. He funid the mJlueiiccof Persia jiara- 
niount in Afgliaiiistan. 'J'he Host’s brothers, the rulers of 
Caridaliar, were in got kit mg an alliance offensive and defim- 
sivo with the Sliali, and an envoy laid airived at their 
court to eoiii]ilele tho treaty, togetbiT with an ambas.sador 
with robes and presents for the Dost. The passionate de- 
sire of In's belli t was the recovery of Pesliawur, and he 
assured Captain Bunies that if lie were permitted to Iiope 
fur any assiMiinee from the British Government, he would 
break off all lutireuiirse with Persia, and send back the 
plenipotentiary from Caiidaliar But Bord Aiicdiliind had 
a morbid dread of giving oflenco to itunjeet Sing, and re- 
fused to listi-n to any proposal regarding Pc.shawur. Yet 
the Sikh ruler had ofi'ered to restore it to Dost Mahomed if be 
would pay tribute for it ; and the Dost was prejiared to 
hold it as a iief, sending the customary presents to Lalioro ; 
and there ean be no doubt that if the cabinet Council at 
Simla had boldly met the question, and entrusted the 
settlement of it to Captain Burues at Gabul, and to Cap- 
tain Wade at Iiahore, it would have been brought to an 
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early and satisfactory issue, and the Dost would have been 
secured as an ally ; but from first to la.st a .spirit of infa- 
tuation por'vaded the Afghan policy of the Government. 
Captain Biirnes had threatened the t'aiidahar chiefs with 
the .severe di.spleiisure (jf (he Briti.sh Government if they 
persisted in cultivating the Pensian alliance, and they dis- 
missed the envoy without the usual ceremonies, on the assur- 
ance of Cajilain Burnos that be woulil ju-oteot them from 
the dis])lea.snre of the Per.-.ian.s, and, if neees.sary, subsidise 
their tron[is. Lord Auckland .severely reprimanded him 
for having I'xceeded his insi vnetions. and divretod him to 
inforj. I t he rulers that he had hold old e.vjieetatinns which 
lii.s (iiivernmcnt declined in .sanction, and flay lost no 
time in coinjilcting the treaty with Per.siu, wliieh was rati- 
fied by the Russian minister at 'I’lduran. who I'ngaged 
to defend Candahar from every aitiick. The jiroposal of 
Captain Burnes was, however, highly ai'j'roved of hy the 
ministry in Irnidou. 

After the receipt of laird Anekland's enfavounible rej'ly 
in Its.'itl. Dost .Malionied despafehed .an envoy lo solicit ihc 
ThcliiaM.iii enipu'or of Tlnssia tojiroleet him from lhe Sikhs, 
fiivrj. ('apt.iin Viktcvitch was thereupon sent to Cabal 
with rich presents, and an aidonraph I'roiii the eiiifioror, 
the iiuthentieily ol' which has heeii ijui stioned. lint never 
All. disproved. He arrived m Cahiil on the I'.hli December, 
1817 and thi' Do.st imniedi.itely visited Captain linrnes, and as- 
sured him tlnit he de.sired no connection I'xeept with the 
liiiglish Goveniinent, and was ready to dismiss (he Rursuui 
eiiviw .siimmanlv if any ho]>es were lield out to him from 
Siniln Captain Burnes, on the one hand, dissuaded him 
from so iinpnulent a slej), and, on the otliei', uroed on 
Ijord Aneklaiul the Importaiiee of iimnedlate and decided 
act ion 111 this neek-lo-iieek .struggle bi'lween Kussia and 
England at Calnil ; but Eovd Auekland rejilied that be 
imist waive all hojie of PeslniAVur, and be content with 
wbnUwer arraiig-eiiieiit Riiiijeet Sing might think lit to 
make The Dost then stated tliat he should consider him- 
self sale if the proviuee were placed joinllt in bis hands 
and tlio.se of bis brotlier. wbo governed it ou behalf of 
Kunjeet Sing ; and Ciqitaiu Burnes again importuned Lord 
Auekland to give a favourable bearing to his representationR, 
assuring him that the Afghan ruler was so anxious to culti- 
vate the friendship of Kiigland that the Kus,siaii envoy had 
nut lieen acknowdedged np to that time. Tlii.s hope, how- 
ever, tvas finally quenched by the letter which the cabinet 
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of secretaries at Simla persuaded the Governor-General 
to address to Dost Mahomed. It was not only supe'rcilious, 
bn< arrogant ; every sentence in it was calculated to kindle 
a flame of indignation in the breast of the Afglian nobility, 
and Captain Barnes’s mission became hojieless. 

In the last resort, the Dost addressed a conciliatoiy letter 
to the Governor-General, imjiloring him, in language border- 
ing on humility, to remedy the grievances of the u,. urgent 
Afghans, and give them a little encouragement; 
but he turned a deaf ear to every ovcrtni'i', and ' 
continued to require that he should re|ect the alluring 
oflcr.s made by Ilussia and Persia, while ho himself off'ered 
nothing' in return but g'oorl oflice.s to jircvent the farthei' 
enci'oaohmont id' the Sikhs. It could scarcely ha\'c been 
unknown at Sindii ihnt Run)eel Sing bad no more 
idea of marclniio' lo Cabul than to Pekin, and that the 
mere nioution o( tlio Ktiyher jiass, as General Avitahilc 
aflRriiu'd, gave the Sikh .soldiets the colic. When the last i S3S 
]'a^ of hope \nni.shc'd, the Russian envoy was condiieted 
witli great jiarade through the streets, and I'cceivod at the 
diirtiar with mueli distinction, (kiptain Burncs returned 
to Simla, and found a strong feeling of animosity against 
the Dost 111 Lord Aiickland’.s iidvisere, whoweic irritated to 
pcrceiic tliat, ni.stead of meekly suhniittiiig to their dicta- 
tion, he was sitting at the gate of India he.sitating whether 
to accept their terms or the offer.s of their opponents, 
and it was resolved lo mai'ch across tlie Indus and depose 
him, and to reinstate Shah Soojali on the tlironc. It -was 
at fir.st ooiitcmpl.ated iliat an expedition shonhl lie organised 
to conduct liim lo Calnil, and that the British Govoi-nmcnt 
sliould contribute all the necessary funds, as well as a body 
of officers to discifiliuc and command Ids troops, and a 
representative to accompany him. But it was soou app.i.- 
rent th.at, unless the Govcrnna'iit of India engaged in the 
war as priiiei|ials, it must end in a deplorable failure. It 
was accordingly determined to send a large British army 
into the unexplored regions of Central Asia, where all con- 
voys of provisions, stores, and ammunition mu.st traverse the 
states of iloubtful allies, and thread long and dangerous 
mountain defiles, beset with wild and plundering tribes, to 
oblige the Persians to raise tbe siege of Herat, to drive 
Dost Mahomed from Afghanistan, .and to place Shah Suojah 
in his seat. A trqiarlite treaty was negotiated and 
concluded by Mr. Maciiaghten between the Government of 
India, Shah Soojah, and Kunjeet Sing, who engaged to 
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(;ontrit)iite the aid of a body of troops on condition that 
the Sliah should confirm his right to the possessions he had 
acquired beyond tlie Indu.s, anil divide noth him whatevei 
sums lie iniglit l)e aide (o e.xtort from the Ameers of Sinde. 
The expedition n a.s uinlertakeii eliiofiy under the advice of 
Mr. (Jolviii, tliongh Sir .tohu Hohhou.sc. the President of 
the Hoard of Ooutnd, sulise<iuciitly claimed m share the 
respoiisiliihi \ of it, inasmuch as his letter, authorising it on 
tho part III' rile ministry, crossed the letter from Simla an- 
nouncim; that it ha<l been eoinmanded. With the exception 
<if the niini'-terial eirch' in Oowning Street null the soere- 
tario.s at Simla tliis peeposterons enterprise was universally 
eondemiied. Mr. Klpliinstoiie stated t h, it “il nicii 

" could he sent tlirongh the Bolan Pa.ss lo ( 'aiidiiliar, and 
'■ we could feed tlieni, wi- miu'ht lake Oahul 'Viid set U]j 
“ Sliiih Soojiili . hiit. it was hopelcs-^ to niaiiitain him in a 
“[loor, cold, strong, and remote eoiintri . .imongii turbulent 
“ peojde like the Atehans.” Lord Wh'lliani Henliiiek con- 
sider'd the jiiojer-i an act of nieredilile tolly. LordAVelles- 
ley regarded “this wild e>:]ieihtiou, .siiu miles from our 
*■ front uT and our resource.-', into oio' of the most dinieiilt 
" coiiiit I'ies of t he world, a land of roek.s and de.serts, of 
" sniids. and lei.’, and snow, as an ael of infatuation ” The 
Duke, with prophetic sagacity, affirined that “ tlie eonse- 
“queiiee of once crossing the Indus lo settle a (lovorn- 
“ nielli 111 .Vfgliauisiaii would he a perennial iiiareli into the 

eoiiiili'y " An atlemjit was made to justify the e\peditiim 
Ill a niaiiifesto dated at Simla the Ist (teloliev, o'u* 
l,s:pi of the most leinarkaMe doeiinieiils in the t'oliipaiii 's 
archil es. unupie for its niisernpiilon.s niissratenienfs and 
its audaeunis as.sert ions. A single in.sfauee will snllieo lo 
stamp ns character ; it idfirmed that the orders for assem- 
liliiig I he army were issued in eoueurrence with the Supreme 
Council, vvliereas the Coniieil, wlu'ii required to place the 
jiroeliiiiiation on record, reinon.striited on the eoiisiini- 
niatioii of n ]ioliey of such grave importance w’lthout their 
having had any opportunity of expressing their opinion on 
it The iminedi.iti' ohjeet was said to he to siiecniir the 
besieged garrison of Herat, aud to that memorable siege we 
now' turn. 

The province of Heiat, the acquisition of which liad for 
iniiny ycar.s hoen tho one object of desire to tlie sovereigns 
The BisL'c of •'’f Persia, is the only route through w hich a large 
Uciat. mij ,vell equipped army c-uii adiaiice from the 
north-west towards India, aud is considered the gate of 
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Afirhanistan on the wesi, as Cabal is on the east. All the '* 
materials for the equipment and maintenance of an army 
are to be found in great alnindancc, and the fertility of 
the soil has given it the title of the granary of Central Asia. 

Tlie king, Kaniran, was one of the worst siieciniens of an 
Oriental de.spot .and voluptuary', and hi.s luini.ster, Yar 
Mahomed, though not devoid of courage and abilities, was 
justly described as “the greatest scoundrel in Afghanis- 
"fan.” The king of Persia sat down before it on the ^ 
23rd Novcniher ; the fortifieationfl were erinnbling a way, 
and the town might have been carriec! by a vigorous 
ass.auli on the tirst day. Its siiecessful defence was owing 
to the exertions of one man. A few day'.s before tlie coni- 
meneenu'iit of the siege, a y'onng ollieer of (be Bombay 
Artilleiy, Lisulonant Kldnsl Poltinger, ubo bad been sent 
to make re.seurelies in Central Asia, entered the town in 
the garb i if a .■.-// un*, or de.-.eendaid of Alalionieil, and rc.solved 
to remain ami iako parf in tlie approarlunn .H(rugg-J(«. His 
services were readily' aceepti'd by tin king and tlie vi/.ier, 
and the mitural tiseendaney of genius speedily gave liim 
tile eliiel ilireetion of operations 1Tic garrison was aiii- 
Jiialed with a .spirii of great resolution, tiiii) inidei' bis 
inspiration battled all (be as.siiulls of (be Persians for (ivo 
months, (Inmgli assi.sted liy a regiinetit of Btissiaiis, who 
Were .styled desert er.s to save apiiearaiiees Mi’. A1 ‘Neill, 
tlic lUngli.sli niiiiisU’i' at Teheran, joined tlie Persian eamji on 
the fitli Ajiril. and, tiiiding l)o(li parties iuelined (ii accept JH.tS 
his inediation, proceeded into (be city to nogot.iate ’vvitli 
iSiiiiii Kamraii. and (here was cvi’ry' prospect of an early 
aeconiinodiitioii , (ml, during bis ab.senee. tlie Bns.sian 
minister wlio billowed liini from the ca[)ital in all baste bad 
reaebed tile Sliali’s CTieampmeiit. and urged (lu; eonlinu- 
anee of the siege, and advanced funds for the supjiort of 
the army. The aspect of affair.s was immediately elianged ; 
the Shall gave a cold receplion to the British minister on 
his return from the city, rejeeled the amicable arrange- 
ment be bad made, and announced bis resolution to renew 
the siege ; and Mr. M‘Neill retired to tboTnrkl.sb frontier. 

The 24th June was fixed for a general assault. 'I’he 
W'orks were attacked under the per-,onal direction of Count 
Simonicli, the Russian ininistor, and his engineer ti,, 
officers at five points; the as.sail!int.s were re- raised, 
pulsed from four of them, but at the fifth a practical breach 
was made in the defences, and the courage of the Heratees 
began to fail. Yar Mahomed withdrew from the carnage ; 
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A.D.* but Pottingtiv dragged bim back to the breach, and urged 

1838 Qjj t]|g defence with such irresistible energy that the 
Persians, when on the point of gaining the city, recoiled 
and fled, leaving 1,700 in killed luid wounded. The 
sieg(? was then turned into a blockade, and the inhabitants 
suflered the e.'ctreinity of want. Meanwhile, two steamers 
were .sent by the Government of India to occupy the 
island of Karrack, and they were magnifiod by rumour 
into a porteiitouh squadron. Mr. M’iNeill took advantage 
of the eoiiaternation created by this movement to send 
Colonel Stoddai’t to ibc Persian camp to assure the king 
tb.at. if he did 7iot relinquisb bis design, he would bring on 
birn.self the hostility of the Briti.sh Government who had 
ali-e.ady sent an armament iuh) the I’ei’sian Gulf The king 
wanted only a deecnt pretext lo r;iise the .«ii‘ge, which 
had eo^t liini deal', and replied that (o .seeure its friendship 
he was pre[)ared to abandon it. He broke nj) liis eiieanip- 
luent on the flth Sejitember, and retired with the loss of 
half bis army and iiincli treasure, and with the disgrace of 
liaviiig failed in an o.xpeilition winch bad lieon the talk 
of (leiitral Asia for nine months. Thi.s memorable de- 
feiiee of Herat agtiin.sl 4it,iHiii Persians aided by Enrnpean 
I'ligiueers, stand.s side In .side with (lie .siege of Arcol, 
and reHeets no little renown on the Anglo-StLxon youth 
by whose' genius it was aebie\cd. ihongli lu' Lad never seem 
service, and pos.si'ssed no knowledge of the art of war 
oseejit what he bad derived from hooks 

The grand prp/oet.s of Persia and fliis.sia whirli hael for 
two \eai's agaialed (In' public niiiul from tiu' ( iisjiian Sea 
^ ^ ^ TO t'ajio Comorin were now ipn iiehed The 
1 ]. tiiu divngei's w Ini'll menaced the ilritish jioS'esRions 
I'siioiituiii. Ijj Ijuna ivero at once dispelled Riis.sia wa.s 
nowlii'ie m Central Asia, and it wais expected that the 
expedition to Cabal woiiIJ be reliiKiui.shed ; but the in- 
fatuated Goverinuent at ‘simla iletermiiied to )>ei'severt'. 

18.38 On the itili November it was aniiouneed that, wliile the 
raisi I ig of I he siege of Herat was a ju.st eaii'C lor eungra- 
tidation, the (lovernnieiit would .still continue to prose- 
cute the expedition with x'igour. Of the reasons assigneii, 
one wa.s that the treaty with Runjcct Sing and with 
Shall Soopih bound us in honour to jiroceed with it ; 
but, ill the convciitioii with the ruler of the Punjab there 
wa.s no allusion to the march of a Briti.sh army acro.ss 
the ludiis, and the exiled monarch was particularly 
anxious to avoid the unpopularity of being carried to 
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Cabul on the shoulders of infidels. All he wanted was the 
Company’s gold to enable him to secure the swords of the 
mercenary Afghans. 


SECTION II 

LORD ACC’KLANll’S ADMINISTRATION— 'IHE AFOIIAK WAR SUR- 

UENDBU OH' THi; DOST. 

The army of the Indus, as it was designated, was assem- 
bled in November at Ferozeporc, where there wa.s a grand 
nieoting between the (lovernor-Ocner.Tl and the MwOurf of 
lion of the Puiijiib, then tottering cm the blink 
of the grave, but stiil esliibiting in his conn- tiiiM.in.i- 
tonance the eiiimness of design, while his single '’‘-'I'rnit 
ej'o was still lighted up with ihe lire of enterjuisi’ I'liere 
wore showy pageants, and gay doings, and the nmuo’uvres 
of iiiiinie wiiiTaie. A.s the army was no longer destined 
for Herat, if.s .streng'th was reduced; and the Coninninilei'- 
iii-CliicT, who hail consented to assume ti e coiiiriiaiid when 
it was to luareh into Central Asia, deelined to head a 
diminished force siniiily to place Shah Soojah in the seat 
of a better man. The Bengal eoluinn started from 
Ferozeporc on tlie I fllh T)eeeiul)erb,.jt'0 strong, with 3n,b00 
camels and ;!H, 1 100 camp folluwer.s. 'J'he fi.ree rai.sed for 
Shull Soojah, and called hi.s iirniy, (liongh conimaudod hy 
Company’s officers and jaiid from tlie tlomjiaiix 's treasury, 
consisted of (i.ooo men. The I’oiiihay troop' under Sir 
John Keane nuinhered ."i.bOO, and tlie whole force .oiumiited 
to 21,UoO, The political charge of the exjiedilion was 
entrii.stcd to Mr. lilacnagliten, anil he was styled the 
envoy. Tlie direct route to CVdini lay throiigli the 
Piuijiib ; but lliuijeot Sing, whom Eord Aoeklurid styled our 
“ancient and faitbfol ;diy,’’ deelined to grant a jiassage 
through hi.s dominions to a body ol nuire than .'IgUUb men, 
and it became necessary to take a circuitous route of l/JdO 
miles down the Indus, and then across it up to Caiidahar 
and Cahill. 

This deviou.s course had an eye also to the lietorniination 
which had heen formed to lay the .\iiieerH of Siiido under 
contribution. The province had formerly been 
a dependency of Cabul, and had paid tribute the Amim 
whenever the Afghan .sovereign was able to 
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4 .,,' enforce it. No revenue, however, had been paid for more 

1839 than forty years, and the Ameers were to all intents and 
purposes independent ; but they were now required to give 
twenty-five lacs of arrears to a sovereign who had been an 
exile for thirty years. Colonel Pottinger, the Resident, 
presented the demand, but was confounded by the produc- 
tion of two releases in full from all further claims of every 
descripfion which Shah Soojah had written in two Korans 
and signed and sealed five yeans before, when he exacted 
three lacs of rupees of them -, Lord Auckland, however, said 
that he did not consider it incumbent on him to enter 
into any investigation of this plea, and Mr. Macnaghten 
affirmed that, rather than allow the grand enterprise they 
were engaged in to be impeded by the opposition of the 
Ameers, it would be belter to let 20,Oon Punjab troops loose 
on their capital. It was likewise resolved to impose a sub- 
sidiary treaty on them for which they were required to 
pay three lacs a year ; and, as they demurred to these 
demands, Mr. Macnaghten directed Colonel Pottinger to 
inform them that “neither the ready power to crush and 
“annihilate tliem nor the will to call it into action were 
“wanting, if it appeared necessary.’’ Sir .John Keane 
inarched up with the Bombay army to the vicinity of 
Hyderabad, and the Bengal column was sent down 
loco-operatc with him. Awed hy these demonstrations, the 
Ameers sulimittcd to necessity, signed the treaty, and sent 
in the fir.st instalment. 

The sepoy.s, notivitlistanding their religious prejudices, 
crossed the Indus without hesitation, and planted the flag 
AdTaute oi of England on its right bank ; but the disas- 
tiif aimy. ters of the army- commenced as soon, as it was 
across. The Bengal column pushed on in advance through 
the arid desert, 140 miles in length, of Cutch Gun- 
dava, which furnished little water and not a blade of 
grass. The camels died by hundreds, and the mortality 
among the draft cattle, on w'hich the subsistence of the 
army depended, was portentous. After traversing this 
sterile waste the troops were six days getting through the 
terrific defiles of the Bolau Pass, where a small band 
might have brought the expedition to a deadlock. The 
flint stone.s lamed the camels ; fatigue and the want of 
pasture disabled the artillery horses ; the mountain paths 
were strewed w-ith tents, equipages, and stores ; and the 
rivulet which flowed at the bottom of the ravines was 
tainted with the carcases of animals. Emerging from this 
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pass the army entered the beautiful valley of Shawl ; but 
the provisions found there were scanty, and starvation 
stared the army in the face. On the 6th April the Bombay a.d 
column and Shah Soqjah’s army joined the Bengal force at 
Qwetta, and Sir John Keane assumed the chief command. 

The tr'oops were half mutinous for want of food, the loaf 
of the European soldier was dimini.shed in weight, the 
native troops were reduced to a pound of flour and the 
camp followers to half that quantity, and the aimy was 
obliged to push on to Candahar. In the intervening space 
lay the Khojuk ])ass, scarcely leas formidable than the 
Bolau, though of more limited extent. The batteries and 
field-pieces were dragged up and lowered down its tre- 
mendous precipices by the European .soldiers, pressed by 
hanger, parched with thirst, and consumed by incessant 
fatigue. As Shall Soqjah approached Candahar, the 
Barukzie chiefs, the brothers of the Dost, betrayed by 
their own officcr.s who had been corrupted, fled to the west, 
and lie entei'ed the city on the 25th April. 

The army, still on reduced rations, was obliged to rimaiii 
inactive at Candahar for ten weeks to await the ripening 
of the crop.s. At a di.stanceof I’.'iO miles from the cuptun'oi' 
city and IK) from Cabul lay the renowned fortress •^''"* 1 " 
of Ghuzni, from which Malimood had niiirched eight 
centuries before to plant the standard of the crescent on 
the plains of India. Do.st Mahomed’s son, Hyder Khan, 
had been sent to strengthen the garrison and the fortifi- 
cations and to provision the fort for .six mouths. The 
parapet which rose sixty or seventy feet ])erpondicular 
above the plain, combined with tlie wet ditch, presented an 
insurmountable ob.stacle to any attack by mining or escalade. 

Sir John Koaiie had imprudently left bis .siege guns behind 
at Candahar, and the collapse of the expedition appeared 
inevitable. Happily, one of the gates had not been built 
up, and Captain Thomson, the chief engineer, convinced 
the Commander-in-Chief that the only mode of attack which 
presented any chance of success was that of blowing up the 
gate and forcing his way into the fortress. Under liis 
direction, therefore, 900 lbs. of powder were packed u]) in 
bags and conveyed on a tempestuous night to the spot. The 
powder exploded ; the barricade was .shivered, and great 
masses of masonry and wood came toppling down. Colonel 
Dennie and the 13th Light Infantry rushed in with the 
storming party, and, after a fearful struggle over the debris, 
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the English ensign was floating at daybreak over the proud 
citadel of Ghuzui. 

The fall of Ghuzni, which left the road to Cabul open, 
bewildered Dost Mahomed, and he called his officers 
Amvaiat together, and with the Koran in his hand 
Cahui. implored them to make one bold stand like 

brave men and true believers. “You have eaten my salt,” 
he said, “for thirteen years; grant me one request. 
“ Stand by the brother of Futteh Khan while he makes 
“ one last charge on these infidel dogs ; he will fall; then 
“ make your own terms wiih Shah Soojah.” But there 
was neither spirit nor fidelity in them ; and the Dost, 
seeing the .struggle hopelc.s.s, parked his guns at Urgundeh 
and turned with a few followers to the region of the Hindoo 
Coosh. Cajitain Outram and nine other officers, animated 
by the ardent spirit ol' adventure, started in pursuit of him 
with a body of cavalry, and gave him no rest for six days 
and nights ; but they were impeded at every step by the 
treacherous chief Hajec Khan, who accompanied them with 
several hundred Afghan horse, and on reaching Bameean 
they found that the Dost Imd passed beyond the limits of 
A.i). Afghanistan. On the /tli Augu.st Shah Soojah, resplendent 
1839 with jewels, wa.s conducted with martial pomp through 
the city of Cabul to the Bala Hissar, the palace in the 
citadel ; but there was no cutliusiasm. Tlie inhabitants 
came to their thresliohls to gaze not so mueli at the Shah 
as at the infidel .soldiers j>ai>ailing their streets, on whom 
they poured a shower of maledictions. Throe weeks later 
the Shall was joined by his sou Timur, wiio had advanced 
on the direct route through the I'uiijahand Pesliawur, with 
4,000 raw recruits, paid by the Company, and under the 
direction of Colonel Wade. Tins ex[)odition was accom- 
panied by a contingent of 0,000 of ilunjeet Sing’s soldiers, 
to whom any movement into Afghanistan was odious, and 
they were repeatedly engaged in flagrant mutiny. As the 
force entered the Kliyber, the Afreedies prepared, as usual, 
to oppose its ))rogress; but Colonel Wade crowned the heights 
and turned their flanks, and by this masterly movement 
these terrible defiles were opened, probably for the first time, 
by steel instead of gold. 

The object of the expedition — that of substituting a 
friendly for a hostile power in Afghanistan — was now ac- 
Ketention compHshed, and the period had arrived when, ao- 
of the cording to the Simla manifesto, the British troops 
army. were to be withdrawn. Within a fortnight after 
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the entrance of Shah Soojah, however, Lord Auckland placed 
on record that “ to leave him without the support of a 
“ British army would be followed by his expulsion, which 
“ would reflect disgrace on Government and become a 
“ source of danger.” It was determined, therefore, to 
leave a force of 10,000 men to maintain him on his throne ; 
and, as the Duke had predicted, our difficulties began as 
soon as our military success was complete. General Will- 
shire, who commanded the Bombay army, was instructed 
on his return to inflict a severe chaatisemont on Mehrab a.d. 
Khan, the ruler of Bclochistan, for having withheld supplies 1839 
as the army advanced through his country; but as our troops 
had wantonly desolated the country in their march, and he 
had none to give, the proceeding was unjust and vin- 
dictive. The Belocheea fought valiantly for their country 
and their chief ; but the capital, Khelat, was stormed, and 
the Klein fell valiantly in its defence with eight of his prin- 
cipal officer^. 

The expedition was as fertile in honours as it was barien 
in military ncliieveuients. It was a ministerial measure, 
condemned by tlio geiiei’al voice of society in 
England and in India, and it was deemed politic 
to give as much eclat as possible to the first success. Lord 
Auckland was created an I'nrl ; Sir John Keane, who had 
done less than nothing, a baron with an annuity of 2,0001. 

Mr. Macnaghteii, Colonel Potiingor, and General WilLshire 
received haronotcics, and Colonel Wade a knighthood ; but 
Captain Thomson, who had .saved tlio expedition from an 
ignominious aud fatal failure by blowing up the gate of 
Ghuzni, obtained nothing but a brevet majority and the 
lowest order of the Bath ; and he abandoned the service. 

Runject Sing died as the expedition wa.s leaving Canda- 
har, on the 27th June, at the age of fifty-seven, the victim 1839 
of excesses in which he had long been accus- peath ot 
tomed to indulge. He possessed the same ere- Runjeet 
ative genius as Sevajee and Hyder Ali. The 
edifice of Sikh greatness was exclusively his work, and lie 
would doubtless have established a great empire in Hindo- 
stan if he had not been hemmed in by the Company’s 
power. He succeeded to the leadership of a single tribe 
in the Punjab, when it was distracted with the contests of 
a dozen chieftains, and to the command of a body of 
matchlock horsemen. He bequeathed to his successor a 
great kingdom enriched with the spoils of its neighbours, 
together with an army 80,000 strong, with 300 pieces of 
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cannon, superior in discipline, in equipment, and in valour to 
any force ever before assembled under a native chief. He 
liad the Oriental passion for hoarding, and left twelve 
crores of rupees in his treasuiy, of which he bestowed half 
a crore on the poor ; the Koh-i-noor, which now adorns the 
diadem of England, he bequeathed to Jngemath. He was 
the only man in his country favourable to the English 
alliance, and during the expedition to Oabul placed the re- 
sources of his country at the disposal of the Government. 
The hostility of his ministers and officers broke out soon 
after his death, and so greatly augmented the perils of 
our position in Afghanistan, that Sir William Macnagliten 
urged Lord Auckland “ to curb the Sings." as the Sikh 
chiefs were called, “ and to macadamise the Punjab, and 
annex Pesliawur to the dominions of Shah Soojah.” 

A.i). Soon after the occu|>ation of Cabul, the Russophobia 

1840 winch distracted Sir William Macnagliten, Sir Alexander 
Russian Burnes, and other British officers in Afghanistan 
fever heat, on the announcement that a 
KLivu. great Russian expedition was idiont to proceed to 
Khiva, the celebrated Khari.sm of early Mohamedan his- 
toiy. This country lies to the south of the sea of Aral 
on the banks of the Oxus, but, with the exception of the 
oasis of Merv, is a continuous waste, unrelieved by moun- 
tains, rivers, takes, or forests, and with seareely more than 
a million of inhabitants. For half a century the rulers 
had been in the habit ('f committing dejircdations on 
Russian caravans, attacking Russian posts, and kidnapping 
Russian subjects whom they held in slavery. Tlio emperor 
determined on a military expedition to fulfil “ the im- 
“ perial obligation of protecting the lives and liberties of his 
“ subjects ; ” but there was likewise a second motive. In bis 
Sinda manifesto Lord Auckland had stated that the object 
of the expedition was also “ to give the name and just in- 
“ fluence of the British Government it.s jiioper footing 
“among the nations of Central Asia." The ambitious 
spirit of Sir William Macnaghten was disposed to carry 
out this policy to an extent which startled even his own 
Government. He sent a military force beyond Bameean to 
depose an Oosbek chief and instal another, and alarm was 
spread through Turkestan. Major Todd, who had been 
sent as the representative of the Governor-General to Herat, 
was strengthening its fortifications, and had despatched 
one of his assistants to Khiva to offer the Khan the boon 
of British friendship. The envoy exceeded his instruo- 
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tions, and proposed an alliance, offensive and defensive, 
whicli Lord Auckland immediately disavowed. A mission 
was also sent to Bokhara. 

These siranltaneons movements, military and diplomatic, 
aroused the jealousy of the cabinet of St. Petersburg, who 
resented any intrusion of the English Govern- nuskian gx- 
ment into the politics of Central Asia, and the 
emperor ordered the Khiva exj>cdition to ad- 
vance without any delay, five months earlier than was 
originally intended. The manifesto which announced its 
despatch, after enumerating the injuries the Russians had 
sustained from the Kbivana, adopted the language of Lord 
Auckland’s proclamation, and stated that the expedition 
was also intoiided “ to strengthen in that jiart of Asia the 
‘ lawful influence to which Russia had a right.” The 
Russian journals affirmed without any disguise that the 
object of it was “ to establish the strong influence of Russia 
“ in Khiva, Bokhara, and Kokand, and to prevent the in- 
“fluenceof the Ea.st India Company from taking root in 
“ Central Asia.” Tlie two European nations destined to 
divide the predominant power in Asia between them, were 
at this time jealous of each other’s progre.s.s, and were re- 
sorting to the fatal expedient of fitting out expeditions to 
counteract it. “It we go on at this rate,” said Baron 
Bi'unow to Lord Palmerston, “ the Cossack and the Sc'poy 
“ will soon cros.s haj'onct.s on the Oxus.” The Ru.s.sian ex- 
jiedition proved a total failure. It moved from Orenburg 
in November on a march of 1,000 miles in the depth of 
winter, when the snow lay several feet deep on tho ground, 
and not a blade of grass was to be found, and the general 
wa.s obliged to retrace his stops after the loss of half hi.s 
army. Subsequently Major Todd despatched Captain 
Shakesj)oar to Kln\a, who prevailed on the Khan to de- 
liver up 400 Russian slaves, whom he conducted to Oren- 
burg, hut his interference was con.sidored intrn.sive. 

After the determination was formed to retain a Briti.sh 
army in Afghanistan, the most important of all que.stions 
was tlic encampment of the troops at the capital. The bhIg 
T he Bala Hissar of Cabul stood on a hill, and 
completely commanded the city. It afforded accommodation 
for 6,000 troops, and, if well provisioned and supplied with 
military stores, could be held by 1,000 men against what- 
ever force or skill the Afghams could bring against it. It 
was the key of Cabul, and the security of our jmsition de- 
pended on onr occupation of it. The Shah insisted on 
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excluding the soldiers from it, that the privacy of his 
zenana might not he disturbed, and in an evil hour the 
envoy, contrary to his own better jndgmetvt, yielded to his 
importunity and the garrison was turned into cantonments 
in the plain, erected in the most exposed position that 
could ho thought of. The whole of the Afghan policy 
from first to last was a tissue of folly, but the crowning act 
of insanity was the resignation of the Bala Hissar to the 
Shah’s hundred and fifty women. The conviction daily 
became more confirmed, that he had no hold on the 
attachment of his subjects, and that it was the infidel aid 
on which ho rested for support that was the chief element 
of his unpopularity. Its presence was regarded like a 
visitation of the plague. Many of the political officers 
were men of high honour and conciliatory manners, but 
there wore others whose haughty and arrogant bearing 
created disgust, and whose unblushing licentiousness, which 
invaded the honour of the noblest families, raised a feel- 
ing of burning indignation. During the twenty-seven 
months of our occupation, the Government was a Govern- 
ment of sentry-boxes, sustained only by the sheen of 
British bayonets. The eountry was garrisoned, not go- 
verned, and we were reposing on a smouldering volcano. 
Within a few weeks of the occupation of Cabul, the high- 
landers in the Khyber ma.ss.acred a large detachment of 
troops and carried off their baggage. The whole province 
of Belochistan rose iu revolt and dej.iosed the chief whom 
General Willsliire had imposed on the j)eoplo, and General 
Nott was obliged to march down from Candahar to restore 
our authority. But the chief cause of anxiety was con- 
nected with the movements of Dost Mahomed. 

After his flight from Cahul, he accepted the hosjutality 
of the Ameer of Bokhara, “ the Commander of the Faithful,” 
Movements most atrocious tyrant iu Central Asia, who 

at uost soon after subjected him to a grievous cap- 
Mahomed. Meanwhile his brother, Jubber Khati, 

after wandering from place to place with the females of his 
family, placed them under the protection of the British 
Government. The confidence thus shown in our honour and 
generosity by a people proverbial for perfidy, was no ordi- 
nary tribute to our national character. The Dost, having 
at length made his escape from Bokhara, approached Cabul 
and found himself at the head of 6,000 or 7,000 Oosheks, 
with whom he resolved to cross the Hindoo Coosh, raise the 
war cry of the Prophet,and, gathering strength from the un- 
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popularity of Shah Soojah and his supporters, march in 
triumph to Cabul. But Brigadier Dennie encountered 
him with a mere handful of troops, and obtained a decisive 
victory over the host of Oosbeks. After this defeat Dost 
Mahomed moved into the Kohistari, or highlands north of 
Cabul, and the chiefs who had recently sworn fidelity to 
the Shah on the Koran, at once espoused his cause, but 
Sir Robert Sale attacked him with great success. He 
flitted about the hills for two or three weeks, and then 
came down into tlie Niji-ow district in the vicinity of 
the capital, which was immediately thrown into a state of 
general ferment. The EuglLsh officials were filled with 
consternation, and guns wore mounted in all haste on the 184o 
citadel. On the 2nd November, Sir Robert Sale, who had 
been incessantl}’ in pursuit of him, came upon him in the 
valley of Purwandurra ; the heights were bri.stling with an 
armed population, but the Do.st had only 200 horsemen 
with him. The 2nd Cavalry galloped down upon him, and 
he resolved to meet the charge manfully. Raising himself 
in his stirrups and uncovering his head, he called upon his 
troops, in the name of God and the Prophet., to aid him in 
driving “ the accursed infidels ” from the laud. The cavalry 
troopers fled from the field like a flock of sheep, the 
l'iUro])cau officers fought with the spirit of heroes, till three 
were killed and two wounded. Sir Alexander Burnos, who 
was on the field, sent a hasty note to the envoy to assure 
him that there was nothing left but to fall back on Cabul, 
and concentrate our force for its defence. The note was 
delivered to him the next afternoon as he was taking a 
ride, when to his surprise. Dost Mahomed suddenly pre- 
sented himself, and dismounting, gave up his sword and 
claimed his protection. Ho had felt, he said “ oven in the 
“ moment of victory that it would bo impossible to con- 
“ tinuo the contest, and having met bis foes in the open field 
“ and discomfited them he could claim their consideration 
“without indignity.” The Do.-^t rode together with the 
envoy into the cantonment, where his I'rank manners and 
dignified bearing in the hour of adversify created a strong 
feeling of sy^mpathy and admii-ation, wliich was in no small 
degree heightened by contempt for the puppet in the Bala 
Hissar. He was .sent on to Calcutta, where he was treated 
by Lord Auckland with the greatest respect and considera- 
tion, and two lacs of rupees a year \Vere assigned for hi 
support. 
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SECTION TIL 

LOUD Auckland’s administeation — the Afghan war — de- 

STBUCIION OP THE AKMT, 

A.D. Major Todd had been sent by Sir William Macnaghten to 

1840 jjjjral to maintain the influence of the Britusli Government 
and to improve t1ie fortifications. Money was sent in great 
profusion from Cabul, but Yar Mahomed, the vizier, took 
great ofl'cnce at the eflbrta made by the Major to suppress 
the execrable traffic in slaves, the curse of Central Asia, 
in which he himself was deeply implicated, and he ofl'ered 
to ])laco thc' whole country under the control of the king of 
Persia. Incensed at this act of ingratitude and perfidy. 
Sir William Macnaghten urged the immediate annexation 
of the province to the dominions of Shah Soojah, but 
Lord Auckland was disposed to condone tho conduct of the 
minister, and the supply of guns, muskets, ammunition, and 
money was renewed with such prodigality as to alarm the 
financial authorities in Calcutta. But this lavish expendi- 
ture only led to more audacious intrigues, and Yar Mahomed 
endeavoured to concert a plan witli the Persian governor 
of Meshed for the invasion of Candahar. This renewed act 
of treachery exhausted Major H’odd’s patience, and he with- 
held the monthly .suhsidy till the orders of tho Oovernor- 
General could be received. Tho minister then rose in his 
demands, and on the 8th Fohruary insisted perernj)torily on 
the payment of two lacs for the discharge of his personal 
debts, and a further advance for the improvement of the 
fortifications, and an increase of the monthly stipend, or 
the immediate de{)arture of Major Todd. The Major at 

1841 once withdrew the embas.sy to the great mortification of 
Lord Auckland, who dismissed him from his political 
employ and remanded him to his regiment. 

The political charge of the province of Candahar was 
entrusted to Major Bawlinson, and tho military command 
QemraiNott General Nott, an officer of sound judgment 
and Major and great decision of character. He was prompt 
Rawimsoii. successful in dealing with the revolts which 

were continually cropping up around him, but tho freedom 
of his remarks was dis2)lea.sing to Lord Auckland and to Sir 
William Macnaghten, and he was, unfortunately, re- 
fused the promotion which he expected on Sir Willoughby 
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Cotton’s retirement from the command at Cabal, and 
which, if it had been granted to him, would, in all proba- 
bilit}', have averted the tremendous catastrophe of the ensuing 
November. The Uooranccs who occupied the province 
lying between Candahar and Herat, and who wore of Shah 
Soojah’s own tribe, had hailed with delight the restora- 
tion of their own prince to the throne, but when theii 
expectation of sharing the sweets of power was disap- 
pointed by the employment of European ofticers, they 
manifested a more rancorous hostility to him than any 
other tribe. Their chief, Akbar Khan, assembled 6,000 men 
on the banks of the Helmund in July, in six divisions, with 
a priest at the head of each and a banner inscribed “ We 
“have been trusting in God ; may He guai-d and guide us.” 

He was vigorously attacked by Colonel Woodbiirn, and 
defeated ; the coufcderacy was broken up, and all the chiefs 
made their submission with the exception of Akram Khan, 
whose indomitable spirit resisted every overture. In other 
countries he might have been considered a patriot ; in 
Afghanistan he was regarded as a traitor. His feelings 
were well expres.sed in the Afghan remarlc, “ We are con- 
“ tent with blood, but shall never bo content with a master.” 

His retreat was betrayed for a bribe by one of Ids own 
tribe, and he was blown away from a gun by express orders 
from Cabul. 

The province lying' to the north-east of Candahar was a. a. 
inhabited by the Ghiijies, a fine muscular race, export in 18‘tl 
the u.se of nnlitary weapons, and able to bring TUcKustem 
40,000 men into the field, but characterised by ciuijies. 
an intense ferocity of di.sposition . Tliey were as jealous of 
their own iiulejieudencc as they were eager to conquer that 
of others. In time past they had carried their victorious 
arms to the capital of Persia, and exhibited their prowess 
on many a battle-held of India ; nor had they ever bowed the 
neck to the rulers of Cabul or Candahar. Sir William bad 
prevailed on them for an annual subsidy to abstain from 
infesting the liighways and levying black mail, but their 
deep-rooted antipathy to the intruding foi-eigncrs heoamc 
daily more apparent, and it was deemed ncccs.sai'y to 
strengthen the fortiheations of Kliclat-i-Ghiljie, a fortress 
lying in the heart of their territory. They determined to 
oppose this measure and advanced in great force to defeat 
it, when they were encountered by Colonel Wy nier, who 
inflicted a signal defeat on them, after an obstinate conhict 
of Bve hours continued beyond sunset. Every c'lncufc had 
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now been put down, and Sir William Macnaghten was 
beginning to congratulate himself on the termination of all 
his difficulties, but Major Rawlinson assured him that 
the whole country was peryaded by a spirit of implacable 
hostility towards us, and that there would be a general 
outburst on the first favourable opportunity. 

That opportunity was not far distant. The expense of 
garrisoning Afghanistan was beginning to tell on the 


Resolution 
to hold 
Afghanis- 
tan. 


finances of India. The army of occupation fell 
litHc short of 25,000 men, and the annual 
charge was computed at a crore and a half of 
rupees. All the treasure accumulated by Lord 


William Bcntinck had been exhausted, the treasury was 


drained and the Court of Directors were filled with alarm. 


At the close of 1840 they communicated their views to the 
Government at Simla, and stated that as it was evident 
the restored monarchy could not be maintained without a 
large force, it was nece.ssary to make a largo addition to 
the army ; but they should advise the entire abandonment 
of the country, with a frank avowal of the complete failure 
of onr object. The eircnmstances of the period appeared 
to be more favourable to retirement than they bad ever 
been. The Persian court was on the most friendly terms 
with us ; the Russian expedition to Khiva bad totally 
failed; Dost Mahomed and his family were state prisoners 
with us, and the revolt in Belochi.stan was completely 
quelled. Sir William Macnaghten had, moreover, stated 
that the noses of the Dooranoe chiefs “had been brought 
“ to the grindstone, and that Afghanistan was as quiet as 
“ an Indian district, and its tranquillity was marvellous.” 
Nothing could be more reasonable and politic than this 
advice, but the question of withdrawal was unfortunately 
^ left to the judgment of the Government of India — that is, 
1841 to ttie decision of those who had advised the war, and they 
declared that to deprive the Shah of British support would 
be an act of “ unparalleled political atrocity.” There was 
no difficulty in persuading Lord Auckland that our troops 
ought not to be withdrawn before the authority of the 
Shah had hcon completely consolidated ; whereas it was pal- 
pable to everyone but the envoy that his authority could 
never be sufficiently established while the “ accursed in- 
“ fidels,” as we were universally termed, continued to 
garrison the country. It was therefore determined to re- 
main in Afghanistan, to make no increase to the army, but 
to reduce the expenditure, and to open a new loan. 
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The retreiicliments were to he made by reducing the 
stipends of the chiefs, and, by that fatality which seemed to 
attend every measure connected with this un- 
fortunate expedition, those which ought to have mentand 
come last were taken up first. The eastern Ghiljies 
were the first to be summoned to Cabnl, when they were in- 
formed that the e.vigencies of the State rendered the 
reduction of their allowances indispensable. The subsidies 
paid by us liad been paid from time immemorial by every 
ruler of Afghanistan, and were regarded by the highlanders 
as a patrimonial inheritance. They were magnanimously 
indifferent to the politics of Afghanistan, and cared not 
who ruled as long as their franchise was not invaded. The 
stipends now reduced had, moreover, been guaranteed to 
them when wo took possession of the country, and they 
had performed their part of the contract with exemplary 
fidelity. They had not allowed a finger to be raised against 
our posts, or couriers, or weak detachments, and convoys 
of every description had passed through their terrific 
defiles, the .siroiige.st mountain barrier.s in the world, 
without interruption. They received the announcement 
of the reduction in the beginning of October without any 
remonstrance, made their salaam to the envoy, and, return- 
ing to their fastnesses, plundered a caravan and blocked up 
the passes. The 35th Native Infantry, commanded by 
Colonel IMoutoith, which was under orders to return to 
India, wa.s directed by the envoy to proceed “ to the passes 
“and chastise these rascals, and open the I’oad to India;” 
but ho was attacked during the night and lost the greater 
portion of his baggage. Sir Robert Sale, commanding the 
brigade returning to India, who was directed to support the 
Seth, was vigorously assailed in the Khoord Cabul pass, and 
on reaching Tezocn, ordered a detachment against the fort 
of the Ghiljie leader, the cajiture of which would have in- 
flicted a .sev'cre blow on the in.surrcction, but the wily 
chiefs contrived to cozen the political agent, and he was 
drawn into a treaty which conceded nearly all they desired. 
Their stipends were restored, and 10,000 rupees paid down, 
but the revolt, instead of being nipped in the bud, was 
strengthened by this display of weakness. While professing 
submission, they sent emissarie.s to raise the tribes in ad- 
vance, and Sir Robert Sale was obliged to fight every inch 
of his way to Gnndamuk, and on his arrival there, found 
his communication with the capital closed, and the whole 
country in a blaze of rebellion. 
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Sir William Macnaghten had been rewarded for his 
services in Afghanistan with the governorship of Bombay, 
Murder of S'^^d had arranged to leave Cabul in the beginning 
Burnes. of November. Throughout the previous month, 
while the surface of society presented the appearance of an 
unruffled calm, a general confederacy, which embraced 
every chiel of every tiibe, bad been organised for our ex- 
pulsion. The envoy was warned by the most intelligent 
and experienced officers — Sir Alexander Burnes excepted — 
of the .storm which was gatheiing, but he persuaded him- 
self that the country was in a state of unprecedented repose, 
and tiiat the ri.sing of the Ghiljies was a local emeute. On 
the evening of the 1st November, Sir Alexander visited 
him to congratulate him on leaving the country in a state 
of such tranquillity. At that same hour, .some of the con- 
federates were a.saembled in a house in tlic city to ai-range 
the plan of tlie insurrection, and at dawn on the 2nd No- 
vember, the insurgents surrounded Sir Alexander's house 
in the city with loud yells. Ho instantly despatched a 
messenger to Sir William Macnaghten in the cantonments 
for aid, and harangued the mob from his balcony, offering 
large .sums for his own and his brother's life, but they were 
thirsting fur hi.s blood. He was more obnoxious to the 
Afghan cliiefs than any of the other British officers, some 
of wlioin had gained their esteem by their genial disposi- 
tion and their high moral character. Ho was decoyed into 
his garden by a treachcrou.s Cashraerian, and hacked to 
pieces, together with his brother. TJio in.surgen(s tlieji 
proceeded to assault tlio iioiglibouring hou.se to whicli 
Captain Joliuston, the paymaster of Sliah Soojah’s force, 
had been unwisely allowed to tran.sl'er his treasure, and 
plundered it of nearly two lae.s of rupees, and burnt 
down the houses of the other officers. The mob did not 
originally consist of more than a hundred men, hut the 
rich booty winch had been obtained speedily augmented 
their number, and the whole city was .soon in a state of 
wild commotion. The confederate chiefs had so little expecta- 
tion ot success, that they hiul their horses saddled for flight 
on the fir.si appearance of British I roops. They subsequently 
acknowledged that the slightest exhibition of cnoi-gy at the 
commcnceuiont would have put down the imsurreetion at 
once ; but no effort wa.s made. 

General Itlphinstono who commanded the troops, wa,s a 
gallant old Queen’s officer, but utterly disqualified for this 
important and dangeroms post by his bodily infirmities, and 
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not less by his mental weakness and want of decision. On 
the retirement of Sir Willoughbj' Cotton, the Com- 
mander-in-Cliief, Sir Jasper Nicolls, had recom- 
mended Sir W. Nott as his successor, but he had, ‘ 
as we have said, incurred the displeasure of the Govei nor- 
Oeneral by the freedom of his remarks on the perils of our 
position, and General Elphinstonc w^as importuned to accept 
the appointment, though his tremulous and gouty hand- 
writing gave the clearest evidence that he was wholly 
unfit to he placed in the command of an army in a country 
ripe for ro\olt. It is therefore impo.ssihlc to exonerate 
Lord Auckland from a largo .shai-e of the respojisibility of 
the overwhelming calamity which ensued, and which is to 
bo attributed solely to the incompeteucy of the officer 
whom he had selected. The envoy made light of the 
emeufe, and said it would speedily subside, and the 
General wa.s too happy to he .sp/ired the necessity of 
exertion not to acquiesce in this opinion. It was decided, 
however, that Brigadier Shelton’s brigade, which was en- 
camped on the heights of Sea Sung, should ho ordered to 
the Bala Hissar, and that assistance .should bo sent, if 
possible, to Sir Alexander Barnes. No effort was made 
by either the political or military anlhoiitie.s to rescue him, 
though it might have been effected with perfect ease by 
a direct route only a mile and a half long, free from every 
impediment. At a crisis when moments wore of inestimable 
laltie, hours were wasted in discussion with the Shah re- 
garding the admission of Brigadier Shelton’.s force inlo the 
Bala Hissar, and when it nas self led, he did nothing but 
eov'er the retreat of Colonel Campbell and a. regiment nf the 
Sliah’s Ilindostauecs, who had been sent to the rescue of 
Sir Ale.xandor, but were driven back. 

On the evening of this bust day of disasler General 
Elphinstonc, instead of forming a vigoi'on.s jilan of ojiera- 
tions for the morrow, wrote to the euvmy, “Wc j„„ 

“ mu.st see what tho morning brings, and tbiuk the i-nvo> 
“what can be done.’’ Nolliing, however, was n"'' re'inr-ii, 
done except a feeble attempt to peiietrate tlie city with 
an inadequate force three hours after midday, hut it was 
driven back by tho thousands of armed men -whom the 
scccess of the rising had brought into the city. ^Vithin 
thirty hours of the outbreak Sir William lilaenaghten 
begac to despond — a.s well he might — and de.sjiatchcd letters 
to GenvTal Nott and General Sale desiring tJiem to come 
up immed-ately to his relie.f. The fatal error of having 
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A.n. ^iven up the Bala Hissar and planted the cantonment 
1841 in low ground on the plain, wa.s now fully revealed. 
The ramparts were .so contemptible that a pony might 
scale them, and they were so completely commanded by 
the neighhonring hills and forts that the troops could not 
move out without being exposed to a heavy fire. The 
commissariat .stores, moreover, on which the existence of 
the armj' doj)cnded, inste.ad of being lodged within the 
cantonment were deposited in a small fort, 400 yards 
distant, and guarded by eighty men. The supine general, 
instead of making a vigoron.s effort to secure them, allowed 
the enemy fo uudennine the fort ; and the ofiBcor in charge 
of it, seeing no effort made to .support him, wa.s obliged to 
evacuate it, and men and oflicers looked over the walls of 
the cautoiiiucnt witli burning indignalion, while a rabble 
of APglians was om})loycd unchecked, like a swarm of ants, 
in caiTying ofl' the provisions on wliieh theii’ hope of sus- 
taining life depended. 

General Sale received Sir William’.s order to refum to 


Cabal at GnnJaniuk, but it was determined at a council 
OoEoraia of war that the force was in ,so ci’ippled a state, 
and the intervening passes so completely blocked 
up by the in.snrgents, that any .such attempt 
would result in its conifilete de.struction, and it was de- 
termined therelore to ])usb on to Jcllalab.ad. General Nott 
at Candahar argued that, his troojis could not reach Cabul 
under five or six weeks ; that beyond Ghuzni they would 
have to fight every inch of the way, and to wade through 
the .snow, and would eventually arrive in such a condition 
as to be of little, if any, service. Three rogiineiits were, 
nevcitbelcss, despatciied, but they returned on the fii-st 
apjieai ance of snow. J'lxtraordinary eflbrts were now made 
at Cabul to obtain provisions from llio neighbouring vil- 
lages, and four days after the rising General Klphinstono 
informed the envoy that they had got temporarily, and he 
hoped permanently, over this difficulty, and, with 6,000 
troop.s under his coniniand, said, “ Onr case is not yet de- 
“ spevatc ; but it must be borne in mind that it goes very 
“ fast.” Sir William, seeing the honour and safety of the 
force in such keeping, felt himself constrained to open ne- 
gotiation.s witli the insurgent chiefs, and, through the 
moonshee, llohun Ball, made them an offer of two, three, or 
even five lacs of rupees ; but, as might have been, expected, 
this fi-esh token of our weakness only served to increase 
their arrogance. 

The utter incompetence of the general was hurrying the 
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garrison to destruction, but there appeared some faint hope a.d. 
of deliverance if Brigadier Shelton, who had re- Brigadifi- 1841 
mained in the Bala His.sar since the 2nd No- 
vember, were associated with him in the command. He 
was an officer of great energy, distinguislicd for his courage 
and iron nerve, and his arrival on the Oth November raised 
the drooping spirits of the garrison. But it was soon 
apparent that his insupportable temper neutralised all his 
military qualifications. Ho might have secured the salva- 
tion of the. force if ho liad cordially co-operated with the 
general, but the state of things was only rendered more 
de.speratc by the discoid which his perversity- created. 
There nas yet one course which would have rescued the 
army from all it.s perils — an immediate i-ctreat to the 
impregnable po.sition of the Bala His.sar. Shah Soojah 
did not cease to urge this movement — which was equally 
advocated by the envoy and the general — hut Brigadier 
Shelton pertinaciously resisted it on grounds positively 
absurd, and on his memory rests the ignominy of having 
sealed the doom of 15,000 human beings. 

There is little interest in dwelling on the long and 
melancholy catalogue of crrois which followed close on 
oach other, disgusting the ofii(!ers, demoralising f.ast tng.'ige- 
thc men, and hastening the ruin of the force. On “'■■‘i*' 
the 23rd November, the Afghans took up a position on the 
Behmaroo hills, which enabled them to inllict serious injury 
on the cantonment, and, at the earnest entreaty of the 
envoy, Brigadier Shelton went out with a coiisidcrahle 
force to dislodge them. The chief who comTiianded their 
cavalry was killed, and the whole body was seized with a 
panic, and fled in di.sorder to the city. The envoy was 
standing by the aide of the general on the ramparts, and 
importuned him to hasten out a sufficient force to improve 
the opportunity, hut he languidly replied that it was a wild 
scheme. The enemy had time to recover their confidence 
and rushed hack with redoubled fui'y, when the whole 
battalion of English soldiers abandoned the field and took 
to flight. The fugitives and pursuers were so mingled 
in the race that the Afghans might with perfect ease have 
captured the cantonments, but the chiefs drew off their men 
in the moment of victory. This defeat concluded all military 
operations ; the disasters of these three weeks were justly- 
attributed to the jealousies and the mismanagement of 
the two commanders, and all hope for the future was at 
an end ; the army was demoralised, and a feeling of gloom 
and dismay pervaded the encampment. 
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SECTION IV. 

LOEU ADCKI.ANI>'s ADMINISTKATION — THE AFGHAN WAR — ANNI- 
iriLATION OF THE ARMY. 

A.t>. The (lay aftoi- the (lj.sa.ster of Ihe 23rd November, Sliah 
So(jjah again entreated the envoj' to retire to the Bala His- 
Negotia- and ho pressed it with increasing impor- 

tions. tnnitj on tlie militaiy chiefs, but they persisted in 

rejecting the pi opo.sal, and tlu' general, moreover, informed 
him in an official communication that it was no longer 
pos.siblc to maintain our position in tlie country. Sir Wil- 
liam was therefore constrained to submit to the ignominy of 
holding a cnnferenco with the Afghan chiefs, but, finding 
us reduced to extremity', they haugJitily demanded lhat 
the whole army' .shonld surrender at discretion with it.s 
arm.s and ammunition, and the negotiaiion was necessarily' 
hrokoii off. A week after, Akbar Khan, the 
KMirRuiM. of D^xt Arahomed’s sons, a y oung soldier of 

great energy, hut of a fiery and impetuous temjiei', aiudved 
in Cabul and wa.s at once accepted as the leader of the 
national confederacy. He was not .slow to jiercoivc lhat it 
was only neees.saiy lo cut off its snpplic'S to I'.xtinguisli tlie 
British force, and ho immediately threatened with death all 
who should veuUirc to furnish any provisions. The envoy', 
si'uing the desiruetion of Ihe force inevitable, rimewed hia 
entreaty to withdraw to the Bala His.sar, hut the geiioral 
again refused his conciiiTenco. Ho then jirojiosed that they 
should ende.Tvour to obtain provisions from the country by 
their .swords, bnt the imbecile commander replied that the 
only' alternative now left was to obtain a safe, conduct out 
of the country'. 

Starvation now' stared the garrison in the face. On the 
11th December, lliero was food left only' for the day’s con- 
Trcaty of sninpiion of tlie fightinsr men, and the envoy was 
nth jveem- obliged to make another effort to negoliate, and 
fonud himself constrained to submit to whatever 
terms the Afghans chose to dictate. They wore sufficiently 
humiliating ; the troojis at Jellalabad, Candahar, Cabul, 
and Ghnzni were to evacuate the country, receiving every 
assistance of carriage and provisions; Dost Mahomed and his 
family were to be liberated ; Shah Soojah was to be at 
liberty to remain on a pension, or to retire with the 
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British force ; the army was to quit Cahul within three s.n 
days, and in the meantime to receive ample BUj)plics of 1841 
provisions, and four officers were to be given up as hostages. 

This is the most disgraceful transaction in the annals of 
British India. In oxtonnation of it, the envoy placed on 
record, that “ we had been lighting forty days against 
“ superior numbers, under the most disadvantageous cir- 
“ cumstances, with deplorable ]o.ss of life, and in a day or 
“ two must have perished of hunger. The terms I secured 
“ were the best obtainable, and the destruction of 15,000 
“ human beings would little have benetitod our country.” 

But the position of the unhappy envoy is described still 
more accurately by Kaye in his classic history ol' the war 
in Afgliani.stan : ” Envnroued and hemmed in by difficulties 
“and dangers, overwhelmed with respon.sibilities there was 
“ nono to share— the lives of 15,000 resting on his decision 
“ —the honour of his country at .stake — with a ])ortidions 
“ enemy at his hack, he was driven to negotiate by the 
“ imbecility of his companions.” Tlie entire responsibility 
of this humiliating convention rests on General Elj>hinsioiie 
and Brigadier Shelton, than whom it would not liave 
been easy to discover two men more, disqualified for the posts 
they occupied, the cue by bodily infirmity and consti- 
tutional imbecility, the other by almost inercdiblo perversity 
of di.sposition. The brilliant snccc'ss of Sir Robert Sale at 
Jcllalabad shows how easily tlie position of the army of 
Cahul might have been rectified witli the superior means 
and appliances at command, if it had been under an able 
c^ommandcr. 

It never, however, was the intention of tlie Afghans to 
fulfil the treaty, or to jiermit any European to escape. The 
Bala Hissai’ was cvacnated on tlie I3lli by the few violation of 
troops in it ; the forts around the cantonment were treaty, 
surrendered, and Akbar Khan received letters to the com- 
raandant.s at Jcllalabad and other military stations ordering 
them to retire. The chiefs, moreover, wore allowed to go 
into the magazines and help themselves to whatever stores 
they liked, while officers and men looked on in .silent in- 
dignation. But the supjilics furnished wore so scanty as 
scarcely to ajipease hunger, and Akhar Khan and lii.s chiefs 
not only continued to withhold supiplies of cai'i'i.ige and 
provisions for the march, hut i ose in their demands, and 
insisted on the delivx'ry of all tho store.s and aomuni- 
tioD of every description, and the surrender of all the 
married families as additional hostages. In tliose cir- 
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i.D. oamstanoes, Sir William directed his moonghee to open 
1841 negotiations with other tribes, and inform them that 
if any portion of the Afghans declared to the Shah that 
they wished him to remain, he would break with the 
faithless Barukzies, the tribe of Akbar. It was at this 
critical juncture, when bewildered by the appalling crisis 
which was approaching, that Sir William Macnaghten 
received an unexpected message from Akbar, with a fresh 
proposal that the British force should remain till the spring ; 
that Shah Soojah should retain the title of king, and that 
Akbar Khan should be appointed vizier, receiving from the 
British Government an immediate payment of thirty lacs, 
and an annual allowance of four lacs. In an evil hour for 
his reputation and safety, the envoy accepted these pro- 
posals in writing, and agreed to attend a meeting which 
was appointed for the next day. 

General Elphinstone described the proposal as a plot, and 
endeavoured to dissuade the envoy from proceeding to the 
Asaassina- conference, bat lie replied in a hurried tone, “ Let 
tion ot the “ jne alone for that Dangerous though it be — if 
earoy. ,, succeeds, it is wortli all risk, 1 had rather 
“ suffer a hundred deaths than live the last six weeks over 
“ again ” At noon on the 23rd December he proceeded 
with three officers and about sixteen of his body-guard to 
the fatal mt'eling, 600 yards from the cantonment, where 
Akbar Khan hail spread some horse cloths on the snow on 
the slope of the hill. They were no sooner seated than the 
officcr.s wore seized and placed each one on the saddle of an 
Afghan horseman and hurried off to the city. One of them 
fell off and was hacked to pieces ; the envoy was shot dead 
by Akbar Khan, and the ghazees, or fanatics, rushed in and 
mutilated Ins body. Thus perished Sir William Macnaghten, 
the victim of an unwise and unjust policy, but as noble and 
brave an officer as ever fell in the service of his country. 
Throughout seven weeks of unparalleled difficulties, he ex- 
hibited a sjiirit of courage and con.stancy of which there is not 
another example in the ann.alsof the Company. He was the 
only civilian at Cabul, and one of the triiest-lieartod soldiers 
in the garrison. Ho had served several years in the Madras 
army, and there can be little doubt that if he could have 
assumed the command of the force it would have escaped 
the doom that befell it. 

No effort was made from the cantonment to avenge the 
murder of the envoy, or even to recover his mangled re- 
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mains, which were dragged in triumph through tlie city. 

All eyes weia now turned on Major Pottinger, 1841 

who had come in wounded from Chareekar at 
the beginning of the insurrection, and had remained 
ever since unnoticed in the cantonment. He assumed the 
political post of envoy and called a council of war to consider 
the new terms on which the Afghan chiefs now agreed to 
grant the army a saie-condnct to Poshawur. They differed 
from those to which Sir William had given his consent only 
in the demand of larger gratuitie.s to themselves. The hero 
of Herat recoiled from these humiliating concessions, and 
urged the officers to reject them with scorn and defiance. 

His energy might yet have saved the army, but the council 
would not fight, and the new ti-caty was accepted with- 
out a word of remonstrance. The confederate chiefs, as 
might have been expected, increased their demands, and 
required that all the coin and the spare muskets and every 
gun save six should bo surrendered, and that all tlie married 
officers and their families should be left In the country. 

But letters were received at the same time from Jellalabad 
and Pesliawur stating that reinforcements were on their 
way, and imploring the garrison to hold out. Dissensions 
were also reported among the Afghan chiefs, and the major 
seized the occasion of this gleam of sunshine to conjure the 
commanders to make one hold ami prompt effort cither to 
occupy the Bala Hissar, or to cut their way to Jellalabad ; 
but Brigadier Slu'lton, the evil genius of the cantonment, 
declared that both courses were eijually impracticable. The 
treaty W'as therefore completed, and small arm.s, guns, and 
waggons were given up amid.st the indignant exclamations 
of the garrison. The riititical.ion of the treaty by the seals 
of eighteen chiefs was received on thcdtli January. It was 
dictated in a spirit of arrogance, and received in a spirit of 
humility, and violated without ,a blush. 

On the GthJanuary,1842, the army, still 4,500 .strong, with J842 
11,000 camp followers, began its ominous retreat. As the 
snow lay ankle-deep on the ground, its salvation 
depended on the rapidity of its movements. If of tin: 
it had crossed the Oahnl i-iver before noon, and 
pushed on with promptitude, it might h.ave escaped the 
dangers before it ; but, through the mismanagement of the 
general the rear-guard did not leave the gate before the 
shades of night came on. The Afghan fanatic.s then rushed 
in and set the cantonments on fire, and lighted up t his first 
night of horrors with the blaze. In the morning tlic spirit 
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. of discipline began to wane, and the force was no longer a 
I8i2 retreating army, but a j anic-stricken and disorganised 
rabble. Safety was to be found only in .speed, but by the 
unaccountable folly of the military authorities the troop.s 
were halted the second night at Bootkhak. The crowd of 
men, women, and children, horses and camels, Ij'ing on 
the snow in wild confusion, without food or fuel, or shelter, 
pre.sentcd a sjieclacle of unexampled misery. Akbar Khan 
now made hi.s appearance, and demanded fresh hostages 
for the protection, as lie said, of tho force as far as Tezeen, 
and they were suri'cndered. Between Bootkhak and 
Tezeen lay the terrific gorge of the Khoord Cabul, dve miles 
in length, so narrow that the rays of the sun seldom pene- 
tr.'ited its recesse.s. At tlu‘ bottom of it ran an iinjjetuous 
torrent, wliioh tlie road ero.s.scd and recros.'-ed twenty-eight 
time.s,and itwa.s (lirougli this tremendous defile that tho dis- 
ordered mas.s of h 11 man heing.s pro.sscd on with one madden- 
ing desire, to escape destruction. But the Ghiljies poured au 
inces.sant lire ujion the crowd from every height with their 
unerring weapons that carried death to the di.stance of 800 
yards, and d,00U jieri.shcd ti om their fire and the intensity 
of the cold. It was in this scene of carnage that delicate 
J'JnglisIi iadie.s, some with infant.s in their arms, Jiad to run 
the gauntlet of Afghan bullets amidst a heavy fall of snow. 

Akbar Kiiun again apjieared in Ibe morning and offered 
a supply of provision.s, and advised the general to lialt. 
KxtiiiLiion whole force exclaimed against this insane 

of tlieiirniy. pj',,p( sal, but tlie general was deaf to all entrea- 
ties, and (he iierislung troops rverc constrained to sit down 
idle for a whole day in the snow. Akbar made an offer to 
take charge of the ladies and children, and convey them to 
Peshawur. They had scarcely tasted food since leaving 
Cahul ; they were inadeiiuately clad, and conhl obtain no 
.shelter from (he snow. Major Pottinger, who wa.s Akbar’s 
prisoner, felt that it wonld bo impo.ssiblo for tlieiii to .sur- 
vive these hardships, and, in accordance with his advice, 
Lady llacnaghtcn, Lady Sale, and nine other ladies, with 
tifteeu ehiklieii, and eight officers, were sent to Akhar’s 
camp and rescued from destruction. On the morning of 
the 10th, the reraaiiidcr of the army re.sumed its march, 
but, before evening, llie greater number of the scpoy.s had 
disappeared. Panic-stricken and beiumihed with cold, thev 
were slaughtered like sheep by the remorseless Ghiljies, 
and a narrow defile botrveeu two bilks w'a.s choked uji with 
the dying and (he dead ; 450 Luropean soldiers and a con- 
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siderable body of officers yet remained, but the enemy took* a.b, 
post on every salient point, blocked up every pass, and 1842 
dealt death among their ranks. On approaching Jugdulluk 
a conference was held with Akbar, who continued to hang 
upon their rear, and he offered to supply them with provi- 
sions, on condition that (leneral Elphinstone, Brigadier 
Shelton, and another officer, should be transferred to him 
as hostages f<ir tho surrender of Jellalabad. But this con- 
cession brought no respite from the ferocity of the Ghiljies, 
in whom the thirst for blood had overcome even the love 
of money, which was freely offered them. Akbar, having 
obtained possession of the persons of the ladies and the 
principal officers, abandoned the remnant of the army to 
their vengeance. At Jugdulluk, twelve of the bravest of 
the officers met thcii' doom ; and here the Cahnl army may 
be said to have ceased to exist. Twenty officers and forty- 
five European soldiers contrived to roach Gundamuk, but 
they gradually dropped under the weapons of their foes, 
with the exception of one officei', Dr. Brydon, who was 
descried from the rampaits of Jellalabad, ou tho 13th 
January, slowly wending his way to tho fort, wounded and 
exhausted, ou his jaded l)oiiy, the sole survivor, with tho 
exception of 120 in oaj)tivity, of l.‘>,000 men. 

The entire annihilation of this army was the severest 
blow which had been inflicted on the Biitish power in 
India. Yet so strongly had its authority become 
consolidated that it did not produce any of those tbccatas 
immediate demonstrations of hostility at the na- trophe. 
tive courts, or any such fermentation in native society, as 
wore visible ou the destruction of Colonel Mon.son's force 
in 1804, or the failuj-e in the Nepaul campaign of 1814, 
or oven the sluggish progress of the army in Burmah 
in 1825. Lord Auckland, although overwhelmed by the 
magnitude of the calamity, was induced to issue a procla- 
mation that “ 1 he Governor- General regarded the partial 
‘‘ reverse which had overtaken a body of British troops 
“in a country removed by dl.stance and difficulties of 
“ season from the possibility of succour, as a new occa- 
“ sion for displaying the vigour and stability of British 
“ power, and the admirable spirit and vigour of tho British 
“ Indian army.” But after this spasm of energy he relapsed 
into a spirit of dejection, and, instead of considering how 
most efl'ectually to restore our military superiority, the sole 
basis of our power in India, was prepared to leave it with- 
out vindication, and considered only liow he could withdraw 
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A.D. "General Sale from ATglianistan. Unfortunately, the Com- 

1842 mander-in-chief was equally devoid of spirit ; but Mr. 
— now Sir George — Clerk, the political agent in the 
Punjab, on hearing of the siege of the cantonment, hurried 
on the brigade which had been appointed to relieve the 
regiments returning from Afghanistan, but they were 
placed under the command of Colonel Wyld, and sent 
without cavalry or cannon. He crept through the Punjab 
at a slothful pace, and was thirty-five days in reaching 
Peshawur, whereas one of Runjeet Sing’s European officers 
had accomplished the distance with his army in twelve 
days. The sepoys were eager to advance to the rescue 
of their fellow soldiers, but he lingered there until they 
were thoroughly demoralised by intercourse with the Sikh 
auxiliaries whom Runjeet Sing’s successor had sent to co- 
operate with them, and who, on reaching Jnmrood, and 
looking into the pa.ss, turned round and marched back to 
Peshawur. Colonel Wyld then entered the pass without 
them, but the frail guns the Sikhs had lent him broke 
down on the first discharge; the sepoys lost heart, and 
allowed themselves to be ignominiously chased back, leaving 
their artillery in the hands of the Afreedies. 

Lord Auckland was reluctant to send on a second 
brigade to redieve the army besieged in Cahul, but Mr. 
Geoerai Clerk’s energy overcame all objections, and a 
Pollock. force of 3,000 men, including a corps of Euro- 
peans, crossed the Sutlej on the 4th January. It was 
happily under the command of General Pollock, an old 
artillery officer, who had campaigned with Lord Lake, and 
fought at Bhurtpore, in Nepaul, and in Burmah, and whose 
sagacity, caution, and decision of character eminently 
qualified him for the arduous task before him. The entire 
destruction of the Cahul force was announced on the 22nd 
January, and Mr. Clerk met the Commander-in-chief, Sir 
Jasper Nicolls, to discuss the measures necessary to meet 
the crisis. Sir Jasper stated that the only object now to 
be pursued was to withdraw Sir Robert Sale’s force safely 
to India ; but Mr Clerk, in a spirit more worthy of a Briton, 
maintained th.it the national reputation and the safety of 
the empire imperatively required that the garrison at 
Jellalabad should be reinforced to march simultaneously 
with the Caudal] ar force to the capital, and inflict a signal 
retribution on the Afghans on the scene of our late disgrace, 
and then withdraw from Afghanistan with dignity and 
undiminished renown. The energy of this appeal could 
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not be resisted, and a third brigade was ordered to be held 
in readiness to join General Pollock ; but Lord Auckland’s 
last communication informed him that “ his sole business 
“ was to secure the safe return of our people and troops 
“ detained beyond the Indus.” 

The arrival of Lord Ellenborongh in Calcutta on the 4u- 
28th Pebruary brought Lord Auckland’s disastrous ad- 
ministration to a close. He wrote a benevolent of 
minute on education, and he endeavoured to pro- 
mote the interests of science, for which he had a ministra- 
natural turn ; but his rule was comprised in a 
single seiics of transactions — the conquest, the occupation, 
and the loss of Afghanistan. His administration com- 
menced with a surplus revenue of a crore and a half, and it 
closed with a deficit of two crores, and a largo addition to 
the tlebt. The Tories contributed one inefficient Governor- 
General in Lord Amherst, and the Whigs another in Lord 
Auckland. The one wasted thirteen crores in the Burmese 
war ; the other squandered an equal sum in the Afghan 
expedition. 


CHAPTER XTII. 

SECTION 1. 

LORD ELLENBOROaOIl’s AD.Ur.VISTRATION ADVANCE OF IHE 

ARMY ON CABUL. 

Loud Er;LF.NBOROUQH, who now assjimed the charge of the 
Government, was a statesman of high repute, and an elo- 
quent speaker, and had for sevei-al years taken a j Ellen- 
special interest in the affairs of India, more par- boroagh. 
ticularly during the discussion on the last charter. Like 
Lord Wellesley and Lord Minto, he had served an appren- 
ticeship at the Board of Control, where he had acquired an 
ample knowledge of the principles and policy of the Indian 
administration. He* was known to possess great energy 
and decision of character, and the community in India 
augmred a happy relief from the weak and vacillating policy 
of his predecessor. 

General Pollock arrived at Peshawur on the 5th February, 
E B 2 
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A.D. and found the four regiments in a state of complete insub- 

1842 ordination. Many of the sepoys had deserted their co- 
Geoerai Pol meetings were nightly held to encourage 

lock’s ad- each other in the determination not to enter the 
vanoe. Khyber Pass. Efforts were also made to de- 
bauch the regiments which the general had brought with 
him, but he put down these machinations with promptitude 
and energy. The officers manifested scarcely less reluct- 
ance to encounter the danger of the pusses. Sir Robert 
Sale was importuning the general to hasten to his relief, 
but he felt that, with a force so completely demoralised, 
he could not advance without the certain risk of fail- 
ure. Obliged as he was to wait for reinforcements, he 
devoted the months of February and March to the task 
of restoring the discipline, recovering the health, and 
reviving the confidence of his troops, winch was strength- 
ened in no small degree by the arrival of a regiment 
of dragoons and some horse artillery. Raja Golab Sing 
also came up and look the command of the Sikh con- 
tingent, and the masterly arrangements and resolute bear- 
ing of General Pollock at length overcame the dread with 
which the Sikhs regarded the Khyber, and secured the active 
co-operation of the ra-ja. The Khyberees demanded an exor- 
bitant sum for a passage through their delile.s, and proceeded 
to block up the entrance of the pass with .sione.s and branches 
of tree.s, while they covered the mountains on either side 
with their troops ; but the plan adopted by General Pollock, 
of crowning the heights baffled all their efi'orts. At three 
in the raoriung of the 5th April the troojis moved out of the 
camp in perfect silence and climbed up the rugged crags 
with great enthusiasm, and the dawn revealed their pre- 
sence to the thunderstruck Afghan.s on the summit of their 
own hills. After a sharp conflict, they' w’ere seen to fly 
precipitately in every direction ; the defence of the pass was 
abandoned, and it was opened to the long string of bag- 
gage which, including the military stores and the provisions 
for General Sale’s force, extended two miles. No further 
obstacle was ofi'ered to the progress of the army, which 
reached Jellalabad on the 15th April. 

Sir Robert Sale, reached Jellalabad on the 13th November, 
with provisions for only two days. The fortifications were 
General Sale ™ state of complete dilapidation, and there were 
at Jellalabad. paths over the ramparts into the country. Imme- 
diately beyond the walls lay ruined forts and mosques, 
which afforded cover for assailants at the distance of only- 
twenty or thirty yards, and the inhabitants, both in the 
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town and coiintry, were animated with feelings of bitter a.d. 
hostility. The day after the arrival of the force, 6,000 of 1841 
the armed population of the neighbourhood advanced with 
yells and in^reoations to the walls, but were completely dis- 
persed by' Colonel Monteath. Captain Broadfoot, an officer 
of indomitable energy and fertile resources, who had ac- 
companied the brigade with his sappers and miners, was 
appointed garrison engineer, and commenced the task of 
clearing and strengthening the fortifications. The whole 
of the 13th Foot was turned into a working party, a spiidt 
of zeal and emulation was diflused through the garrison, 
and an indefensible mass of mins was, in a short time, 
converted into a fortress, proof against anything but siege 1812 
artillery. On the 9th January a horseman rode up to the 
gate with the order to evacuate Jellalabad which General 
Elpbinstone had written under compulsion. The officers 
replied that as Akbar Khan had sent a jiroclamation to the 
chiefs in the valley to destroy the force, they would await 
further communications from the general at Cahul. At 
the close of January a letter was received from Shah 
Soojah, as the ostensible head of the Afghan Government, 
demanding the evacuation of the town. At a council of 
war, the general and the political agent proposed to comply 
with the request, and the latter supported his advice to 
evacuate Ihe place and return to Peshawur by the assertion 
that the Government of India had evidently abandoned the 
garrison to its iate, and that it was impossible for them to 
hold out much longer ; to which Captain Broadfoot nobly 
replied, that even if their own Government had deserted 
them, they owed it to their country to uphold its honour at 
this crisis, and ii was a duty from which nothing could 
absolve them. The majority' of tlio council, however, 
agreed to adopt the views of the political agent, but with 
the understanding that if the next communication from the 
Shah and the chiefs at Cabul was equivocal, they should be 
at liberty to take their own course. The answer was 
clogged with requisitions which were deemed inadmissible ; 
Captain Broadfoot reiterated his objection to a capitulation ; 
the officei-s had recovered the tone of their minds, and a 
recent foray had supplied the garrison with 900 head of 
cattle ; and, contrary to the advice of the general and the 
political agent, the ma.iority voted against the renewal of 
negotiations. 

On the 18th February a Bucce.ssion of earthquakes de- 
stroyed in a few hours the labours of three months. The 
parapets were prostrated, the bastions sei'iously injured. 
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A.D. and one of the gates was reduced to a heap of ruins. 

1842 The damage was, however, repaired with such 

promptitude as to lead the Afghans to declare that 
the earthquake could not have been felt there. 
Soon after, Akbar Khan, who had been detained at Cabul 
by differences with the chiefs, arrived in the valley to take 
possession of the town, in accordance with the order of 
evacuation he had extorted from the British authorities at 
Cabul ; but ho found that the defences had been completed, 
and a store of ])rovisions laid in ; that lie had not to deal 
with men like Elphinstono and Shelton, but with officers 
and men buoyant with animation and confidence. On the 
11th March he advanced to the attack of the town, but the 
whole garrison sallied forth, and he was ignorainiously 
driven from the field. He rc.sohed, therefore, to turn the 
siege into a blockade, in the hope of starving the garrison 
into submission, as he had done at Cabal ; and its situation 
began to be critical ; the cattle were perishing for want of 
fodder ; the men were on reduced ration.s of salt meat ; the 
officers were on short commons ; and the ammunition was 
running low, Akbar liad been gradually drawing his camp 
nearer to the town, and it was now pitched within two 
miles of it. The general at length yielded to the impor- 
tunity of Captain Havelock and his brother officers to 
relieve the force from its perilous position by a bold 
attack on the encampment of the enemy. The plan of the 
engagement provided that a simultaneous attack should be 
made in three columns, and that his army should be driven 
into the river, which was then an impetuous torrent. By 
some mistake, one column had to bear tbe brunt of the 
assault made by Akbar’s splendid cavalry; but in the course 
of an hour he was driven from every point, and pursued 
to the river with the entire loss of Lis store.s and equip- 
ment, and his camp was delivered up to the flames. He 
disappeared from the scene, and the neighbouring chiefs 
hastened to make their submission and to pour in provisions. 
General Pollock, on his arrival a week after, found the 
garrison, which had achieved its own deliverance, in 
exuberant spirits and robust health. One such day at Cabul 
would have saved the army. 

Immediately after the outbreak at Cabul the chiefs des- 
patched emissaries to raise western Afghanistan, and General 
Nott concentrated his force at Candahar, but the 
sodha.*"** spirit of disaffection was irresistible. The Jaun- 
baz, the Shah’s cavalry, as well as the chiefs of 
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Ms own tribe, threw off the mask and openly joined the a.d. 
insurgents, and even his own son placed himself at their 1842 
head. After many weeks of preparation they moved down 
to attack Candahar, but were completely discomfited in an 
engagement which did not last more than twenty minutes. 

At length Mirza Ahmed, the ablest man in the country, 
and who had enjoyed the entire confidence of Major Eaw- 
linson, went over to the hostile camp, and gave strength and 
organisation to the confederacy. Tlie insurgents continued 
to hover round the city, and it was considered necessary to 
break up their camp. General Nott accordingly marched 
out on the 10th Mai'cl), and was inveigled to a distance 
from the city, when Mirza Ahmed and the Shah’s own son 
advanced at sunset to the Herat gate, where tlieir emissaries 
had been employed for sonio hours in heaping up brushwood 
saturated with oil. As soon as it blazed up, the ghazees, 
or fanatics, maddened with drugs, rushed forward with 
hideous yells and imprecations. Amidst this scene of wild 
confusion, which was renderod more appalling by tho dark- 
ness, Majors Rawlinson and Lane defended ihe gate with 
tho greatest energy I'or five hours. Towards midnight the 
fury of the assailants was exhausted, and they retired, and 
Candahar was saved. 

This brilliant succcs.s was counterbalanced by disasters. 
Ghuzni, after having stood a siege of four months, was sur- 
rendered to the Afghans, tliougli under a different 
commander it might easily have been held till the 
garrison was relieved. General England, moreover, was 
advancing uji to Candahar from the south with a convoy of 
provisions, ammunition, and money, and had reached 
Hyknlzye when a body of 500 of his troops was suddenly 
assailed by a party of the enemy, who sprang up from 
behind a breastwork, four feet high, erected on a slight eleva- 
tion, and a considerable number were killed. They recoiled 
at first from the shock, but soon recovered themselves, and 
were eager to be led on ; but the panic-stricken general 
retreated in dismay to Qwetta, and actually began to throw 
up entrenchments. 

On the 15th March Lord Bllenborough issued a procla- 
mation, signed by himself and all the members of Council, 
stating that the course now to be pursued must 
have reference “ to tlie establishment of our borough™' 

“ military reputation by the infliction of some 
“ signal and decisive blow on the Afghans wMch 
“ may make it appear to them and to our subjects and 
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allies that -we have the power of inflicting punishment 
upon those who commit atrocities, and that we withdraw 
“ ultimately from Afglianistan, not from any deficiency of 
“ means to maintain our position, but Viecause we are satis- 
“ fled tliat the king we have set up has not, as we were 
“ erroiieou.sly led to imagine, the support of the nation.” 
These noble .sentiments were welcomed with exultation 
throughout India, hut after a brief residence in CaU utta, he 
left the Council board and proceeded to the noi tli-west ; and, 
on hearing of the lo.ss of Ghuzni and the repulse of General 
England and his ])reeipitate retreat to Gwetta, announced 
to the Commander-in-Chief his determination to withdraw 
the troops from Candahar and Jellalabad at the earliest 
practicable period. He questioned whel her “ it would be 
“ justifiable to put our troops forward for no other object 
“ than that of avenging our losses and re-estab]i.shing our 
“ military character in all its original brilliancy.” Gmieral 
Nott was therefore directed to retire from Candahar after 


blowing up the gateways and demolishing the foitifications, 
and General Pollock was ordered to return to the provinces, 
except nndi'r certain eoutiugencies. 

To this cotnmunicalion General Pollock replied that the 
withdrawal of the force at the present time would ueccs- 
sai-ily be constnied into a dele.at, and compromise 
(JentLu our character as a powerful nnfion in Asia, and 
produce the most disastrous effect. The release 
of the prisoners was also, hi- said, au olijeet not 
to be repudiated ; but the want of cattle would efteetually 
prevent his immediate retirement, and he might possibly 
he detained several months. By this dexterous suggestion 
he was enabled to evade the injunction to retire at once, 
and to wait the chance of another and more auspicious 
change in the versatile mind ofLord Kllenborough. General 
Nott and Major Rawlinson had, with no small difficulty, 
succeeded in maintaining anything like subordination in the 
province amidst the seething elements of revolt and anarchy, 
and any suspicion of retirement would have raised the 
whole country and rendered it impossible to obtain cattle 
or provisions without the employment of force. But 
General Nott replied promptly that the evacuation of the 
province should he effected in the best manner circum- 
stances would admit, aud thus gained a season of respite. 

The order for the immediate evacuation of Afghanistan 
excited a burst of indignation throughout India. It was 
universally felt that to retire before our honour had been 
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vindicated, or the prisoners rescued, would inflict a deeper 
stigma on the national character than the capitu- 
lation at Cabal, which might be considered one bOTonKh™ 
of the chances of war. With all the contempt 
Lord Ellenborough professed for public opinion, 
he could scarcely be indifferent to this unanimous ex- 
pression of feeling, and he changed his mind again. On 
the 4th July, General Nott was assured, in an official com- 
munication, that the resolution of the Governor- General to 
witiidraw the troops remained without alteration. On the 
same day. Lord Ellenboi'ough wrote himself to the general, 
suggesting that it might possibly be feasible for him to 
withdraw ii-om Afghanistan by advancing to Ghnzni and 
Cabul er the sce nes of our late disasters ; that this would 
have a grand effe ct upon the minds of onr soldiers, of onr 
allies, of our enemies iu Asia, ajid of onr own countrymen, 
and of foreign nations in Europe. It was an object of just 
ambition, but the risk was unquestionably great. A copy 
of this letter was sent to General Pollock, with the sugges- 
tion that he might possibly feel disposed to advance to 
Cabul and co-operate with General Nott. Both officers were 
too happy to oVitaiu poj’missioii to move up to the capital 
and retrieve our honour, to think for a moment of the 
responsibility thus thrust upon thorn, and wliich the 
Governor- General, as the head of the state, should have had 
the courage to take on liimself. 

After the retreat of the army from Cabul, Shab Soojah 
was acknowledged as king, and allowed to reside in the 
Bala Hissar, but the insurgent chiefs engrossed 
all the jHiwi'i' of the state. He sent repeated mes- 
sages to Jellaliibad declaring his unalterable attachment to 
the British Government, and asking for nothing but money, 
although he had contrived to wive twenty lacs of rupees 
out of the sums lavished on him since he left Loodiana. 
To the Afghan chiefs ho protested his constant fidelity to 
the national cause, and they de.sirod him to demonstrate his 
sincerity by placing himself at the head of the army about 
to proceed to Jellalahad to expel General Sale. It was 
rumoured that be would be murdered or blinded by the 
Barukzies if he quitted the Bala Hissar, and he exacted 
an oath for his safety on the Koran, and de.sconded from 
the citadel on the 5th April decked in all the insignia of 
royalty. He was shot dead on the road, and his body was 
rifled of the costly jewels be always carried about his person, 
and thrown into a ditch. It was rescued by his son, and 
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4 . 1 ,. 'interred with royal honours. Dissensions then broke out 

1842 among the different chiefs, which ended in the complete 
ascendancy of Akbar Khan. 

Of the British officers who were taken over as hostages, 
the greater number were entrusted to Zeman Shah, the 
The hostages only Afghan chief who never wavered in his at- 
andeaiitwus. tachment to the English during these scenes of 
pertidy. On the murder of Shah Soqjah, he was con- 
strained to transfer them to the high priest of Cabul, who 
sold them to Aitbar Khan for 4,000 rupees. The captives, 
on being made over to him during the retreat, were con- 
ducted through the recent scenes of slaughter, amidst the 
mangled corpses whicli emitted the sickening smell of 
death, to a fort at Tezeeu, and then over mountain jiaths, 
all but impassable, to Budeeabad, forty miles from Jellala- 
bad, and were enabled to coiTespond with their friends in 
that town and to receive books and journals. On the ap- 
proach of General Pollock they were conducted back for 
safetj’ to Tezeen, where General Elpliiii.stouo sunk into the 
grave, a noble and brave soldier, endeared to all around hint 
for his urbanity, but utterly unqualified for the arduous 
post which Lord Auckland had thrust upon him. On the 
^•2ud May the captives were conveyed to a fort three miles 
from Cabul, where they enjoyed comparalivo freedom and 
comfort, and wore permitted to interchange visits with 
their friciid.s in the Bala Hissar. Meanwlnle, Akbar Khan 
deputed one of the officers whom ho held m ca]itivity to 
General Pollock to propo.se the relea.se of the pn’soners on 
condition of Ins quitting the country without marching on 
the capital, threatening, in case of a refusal, to send them on 
to Turkestan and distribute them among the Oosbek chiefs. 
The proposal was jieremptorily refused. 

The permission to march on Cabul was received with a 
shout of exultation at Jellalabad, but it was not before the 
AdTanoe of noddle of August that General Pollock was able 
General to learn with certainty that General Nott had 

Pollock. actually turned his face toward.s the capital. On 
the 20th of that month, 8,000 men, animated with a feeling 
of the highest enthusiasm, marched out of Jellalabad. At 
Jugdulluk the Ghiljies again appeared under the ablest of 
their chiefs, and with the flower of their tribes ; but they no 
longer had a dispirited and fugitive soldiery to deal with, 
and in the battle which ensued the victory over them was 
in every way complete. The rout of the Ghiljies and the 
hold advance of General Pollock spread dismay at Cabul, 
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and Akbar Khan, having put his threat in execution and* 
sent the prisoners into Turkestan, moved down with all the 1842 
chiefs and their levies to make one last effort to protect 
Cabnl from the avenging foe. The two armies met in the 
valley of Tezeen, which had been the scene of a great mas- 
sacre in January, and every height again bristled with 
matchlocks. The sepoy vied with his European comrade 
in driving the enemy from crag to crag, and dispersing 
them like a flock of sheep. Akbar fl<‘d from the field, leav- 
ing his troops to shift for themselves, and the British 
ensign was hoisted on the Bala Hissar on the IJth 
September. 

General Nott evacuated Candahar on the 7th August. 
Owing to the admirable discipline maintained by the military 
and political chiefs, there had been no licentious- 
ness on the part of the soldiery or officers to frnmCan- 
irritate the inhabitants, and they crowded around 
them and embraced them as they quitted the town. The 
army encountered no opposition of any moment on the 
route. The fortifications of Ghuzni W'cro blown up, and the 
woodwork set on fiiv ; and the flames of this ancient and 
renowned citadel, the cradle of Mahonicdan power, lighted 
up the ,sky throughout the night. In it were deposited 
the gates of sandal wood of whicli Mahmood bad cleqioiled 
the temple of Somnath eight centuries before, and Lord 
Ellenborough resolved to attach to his administration what 
he considered the merit of having restored them to India. 
General Nott was also instructed to bring away from the 
tomb of Mahmood “ his club, which hung over it, and which, 

“ together with the gates, would he the just trophies of his 
“successful march,” The army reached Cabul the day 
after the arrival of General Pollock. 

The first attention of General Pollock on his arrival was 
directed to the recovery of the prisonei’s whom Akbar 
Khan, on the 25th August, had hurried over the 
barren wastes and steep ascents of the Hindoo thu pn- 
Coosh, many thousand feet above the level of 
the sea to Bameenii, where they' arrived on the 3rd Sep- 
tember. Sir Richmond Sliakespear, his military secretary, 
was therefore despatched after them with 600 horsemen. 
They were under the charge of Saleh Mahomed, who 
had been a native commandant in a local Afghan regiment, 
hut deserted it in the previous year. On the 11th Septem- 
ber, he called Captain Johnson, Captain George Lawrence, 
and Major Pottinger aside, and produced a letter from 
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*.!>,' Akbar Khan, directing him to convey the prisoners to the 

1842 higher regions of the Hindoo Coosh, and deliver them to 
the Oosbek chief of Khooloom. At the same time, he 
exhibited a letter from Mohun lall, the moonshee in the 
service of the late envoy at Cabul, promising him, on the 
part of General Pollock, a gratuity of 20,000 rupees and 
an annuity of 12,000 rupees if ho would restore the 
captives. “ I know nothing,” he said, “ of General Pollock, 
“ hut if you three gentlemen will .swear to me hy your 
” Saviour to make the offer good, I will deliver you over 
“ to your own people.” The pro{>osal was received with 
rapture, and the officers and ladies united in making them- 
selves responsible by a deed for the funds. 

Major Pottinger, by common consent, assumed the 
direction of tbeir movements, and the hero of Herat was 
Esertiona ^.gaiu in his element. He deposed the hostile 
oiMajor governor of Bameean, hoisted another flag, and 
PottiBgur. under contribution a caravan of Lohanee 

merchants passing through the country. He secured the 
Afghan escort consisting of 250 men by the promise of four 
months pay on reaching Cabul. He issued proclamations 
to the neighbouring chiefs to come in and make tbeir 
obeisance, and granted them remissions of revenue. To 
])repare for a siege he rejtaired the fortifications, dug wells, 
and laid in a supply of provisions. On the 15th September 
a horseman tjal loped in with the cheering intelligence that 
Akbar Khan had been completely defeated, that the Afghan 
force was anniliilatcd, and that General Pollock was in full 
march to Cabul. Major Pottinger and his fclhjw prisoners 
determined to return to Cabul without any delay. They 
bid adieu to the fort on tlie lOtli, and slept that night on 
the bare rock, unconscious of fatigue or suffering. The 
next afternoon Sir Biclimond Shakespear and his squadron 
was in the midst of them, and the anxieties of eight months 
were at an end Two days after, the camp at Cabul was 
ringing with acclamations as the captivc.s entered it, many 
of them wrapped in sheep skins. Never since the establish- 
ment of British power in India bad so intense a feeling of 
anxiety pervaded the community as the fate of the prisoners 
excited, and the thrill of delight which vibrated thronghout 
the country on the announcement of their safety may be 
more easily conceived than described. 

The scattered remnant of the Afghan army was assembling 
in the Kohistan, the highlands of Cabul, under Ameenoolla, 
the most inveterate of our enemies, and it was deemed 
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necessary tobreak up the gathering. A force was despatched 'a.u. 
against IstalifF, the chief town, which was con- 
sidered the virgin fortress of Afghanistan, but it 
was captured with little loss. Chareekar, where the Goorkha 
regiment had been slaughtered, as well as several other 
towns which had taken a prominent part in the insurrection, 
were also destroyed. The object of the expedition had 
now been accomplished ; Afghanistan had been reconquered, 
our prisoners recovered, and our military reputation restored 
to its former brilliancy ; but it was considered necessary to 
leave some lasting mark of retribution on the capital. The 
great bazaar, where the mutilated corpse of the envoy had 
been exposed to the insults of the mob — the noblest building 
of its kind in Central Asia — was accordingly undermined and 
blown up. Notwithstanding the strenuous eiforts of the 
officers to guard the gates, the soldiers rushed in from the 
camps of both generals, and for .several dny>< tlie city was 
subjected to the wild and licentious j)a,s.sion.s of men 
maddened by a remembrance of the indignities hc'aped on 
their murdered fellow-countrymen. The English colours 
were hauled dow'n from the Bala Hissav on the 12th 
Octobi'v, and the two armies turned their backs on Afghan- 
istan. I’he family of Shah Soojah returned ^\ ith the army 
to their former retreat al^ LooJiana. General Pollock halted 
at Jellalabad to blow up the fortifications, and the whole 
army at length reae.hod the banks of the Sutlej. 

Lord Ellenborough received intelligence of the re- occu- 
pation of Cabul while residing at Simla in the house in 
which Lord Auckland had penned the dcclai-a- 
tion of war four year» before, and ho issued n borough’.* 
proclamation announcing the termination of it. 

To give a dramatic effect to the proceeding, it 
was dated on the same day of the month with Lord Auck- 
land’s manifesto, though it was not issued till ten days later. 

It was universally censured for the unseemly reflections 
cast upon the preceding Governor-General. “Disasters,” 
Lord Ellenborough said, “ unparalleled in their extent, 

‘ except by the errors in which they originated, have in 
‘ one short campaign been avenged on every’ scene of past 
‘ misfortune.” “ The combined army of England and 
‘ India,” he proceeded to say, “ superior in equipment, in 
‘ discipline, and in valour, and in the officers by whom it 
‘ is commanded, to any force that can be oppo.sed to it 
‘ in Asia, will stand in unassailable strength on its own 
‘ soil, and for ever, under the blessing of Providence, 
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A.p.' “ preserve the glorious empire it has won in 'security and 

1842 “ honour.” 

Lord Bllenborongh had been in such a state of excitement 
ever since he assumed the government, that these inflated 
expressions excited little surprise, and the public only 
regretted that, with all his tine talents, he had so little 
ballast. The proclamation of the Gates appeared next, but 
it was ridiculed as a servile imitation of Bonapaito’s pro- 
clamation of the Pyramids. “My friends and brethren,” 
said the Governor-General in his address to the princes of 
India, “ our victorious army bears the gates of the temple 
“ of Somnath in triumph from Afghanistan, and the de- 
“ spoiled tomb of Mahmood looks on the ruins of Ghuzni. 
“ The insult of 8011 3 'ears i,s avenged. To you, jirinces and 
“ chiefs of Sirhind, of Tla;jwara, of Malwa, and of Guzerat, 
“ I shall commit this glorious trophy of successful warfare. 
“ You will yourselves, with all honour, transmit the gates 
“ of sandal wood to the restored temple of Somnath.” 
Tl\is quixotic address was designated by tbe Puke of 
Wellington a song of triumph, but by the community in 
India, native as well as European, it was considered the 
triumph of folly. The gates, which had been under the 
charge of General Nott, were placed on a waggon, covered 
with costly trappings, and brought in the train of the Gov- 
ernor-General to Agra. As the encampment moved on, 
hundred.s of Hindoo.s prostrated ihemaelves before the wag- 
gon, and made jinojah, and presented offerings to it as to a 
deity. But the gates never moved beyond Agra, rvhere they 
were consigned to a lumber room in tbe fort. 

Lord Ellonborough had assembled a large army at 
Ferozepore, partly to overawe the Sikhs, and partly to get 
up a grand ovation, and there “ at tbe foot of the bridge of 
Meeting at “ fl’e Sutlej,” amidst hundreds of elephants, which 
Ferozepore. }ie had collected to do honour to the returning 
heroes, and which had been painted and decorated under his 
own immediate eye, he welcomed General Pollock with the 
captives, and General Nott with the gates. The officers 
were feasted in magnificent tents, decorated with flags 
bearing the names of their several victories, and the sepoys 
were regaled, as the Governor- General’s notification ran, 
with their “ favourite metoys,” or sweetmeats. Including 
the regiments returning from Afghanistan, the camp at 
Ferozepore numbered 40,000 troops — an imposing and 
judicious display of military power after our recent disasters 
beyond the Indus. The Afghan prisoners in onr hands 
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were liberated. On taking leave of Dost Mahomed, Lord 
Bllenborough had the curiosity to enquire his opinion of us 
after all he had seen in India. “ I have heen struck,” he 
replied, “ with the magnitude of your resources and your 
“ power, your armies, your ships, your arsenals ; but what I 
“ cannot understand is why the rulers of so vast and dourish- 

ing an empire should have gone across the Indus to 
“ deprive me of my poor and barren country.” The .surprise 
expressed by the Dost was equally .shared by the community 
in England and in India; and here tlie curtain ilrops on 
the dark tragedy of Afgh.anistan. 

On the Ist October Lord Ellenborough announced in his 
Simla proclamation tliat “ the Government of India, con- 
“ tent with the limits which nature appears to 
“ have assigned to its empire, would devote all its the Anieeri* 
"efforts to the re-establishraent and mainten.anco 
“of peace,” and he ordered a medal to be struck with the 
motto “ Pax Asia) restituta.” Within six months he issued 
another proclamation, annexing the kingdom of Sinde to 
the Oom])any’s dominions. That country was divided info 
three principahtii's —upper, middle and lower Sinde, go- 
verned respectively by the Ameers, who were independent 
of each other. They had meekly submitted to the hnmilia- 
tion of the treaties enforced on them by Sir William 
Macnaghten in 1H30, and, during the three years of the 
occupation of Afghanistan, their conduct had heen marked 
by exemplary good faith. They permitted the free pa.ssage 
of our troop.s and stores, and supplied the .steamers with 
fuel. After the Cabul force was annihilate<l. they still con- 
tinued to furnish supplies and carriage', and it was solely 
by means of the 3,(100 camels provided by them that 
General Nott was enabled to move on Cahul. Some of 
the chiefs, however, were emboldened by our reverses to 
manifest a spirit of hostility, and Major Oiitiam, the Resi- 
dent, brought charges against them, and advised a revision 
of the treaties. Lord Ellenborough replied that he was 
determined to inflict signal chastisement on any chief or 
Ameer who had exhibited hostile designs against ns during 
the late events on a presumption of our weakness, but 
there must, he said, be the clearest proof of their faithle.ss- 
ness. 

Sir Charles Napier arrived in Sinde on the 9th Septem- 
ber, invested with full diplomatic and military power. He 
was a soldier of distinguished reputation, and of sir charios 
extraordinary energy, but he came to his post Napier. 


a.o. 

1842 
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A.i>. Tvith a violent prejudice against the Ameers. The investi- 

1842 gation of the charges of disloyalty was referred to him by 
the Governor-General with the distinct injunction that he 
should not proceed against them without the most com- 
plete proof of their guilt. All the charges, except three, 
were at once dismissed, and the que.stion of their delin- 
quency turned upon the authenticity of a letter, which the 
best scholars in India said was exceedingly doubtful, but 
which Sir Charles, who was totally ignorant of the lan- 
guage, pronounced to be genuine, without calling on the 
Ameer.s for any explanation. The treaties of 1839, he 
affirmed, had been violated. 

Major Outram had submitted to Lord Ellenborough, 
together with the charges he brought against some of the 
Theiww chiefs, the draft of a new treaty intended to 
treatiia. substitute a cession of territory for the annual 
tribute, and to punish the disloyal Ameers by transferring 
a portion of their lands to the nabob of Bliawulporo. The 
treaty was received from the Governor-General by Sir 
Charles Napier on the I2th November, when Major Outram 
discovered that it prescribed the confi.scation of more terri- 
tory than had been originally intended, and deprived the 
Ameer.s of the cherished [)i’erogative of coining money. He 
attributed this alteration to iuadvortonco, and requested 
Sir Charles to bring the subject to tlie notice of Lord 
Ellenhorough. He thought fit, however, to detain the docu- 
ment ten weeks, and when it arrived at length with the 
Govornor-Generar.s instruction that the error .sliould be 
rectified, the Ameers had been irretrievably rained. Lord 
Ellenhorough had distinctly ordered Sir Charles Napier not 
to act on the treaty till the Ameers had accepted and rati- 
fied it; but before they were allowed to discuss it, he 
sequestered the whole of the lands stated in the first and 
incorrect treaty, which belonged to the Beloch chiefs, the 
feudatories of the Ameers, and they were at once dcqrrived 
of the means of subsistence. 

These violent and unjustifiable proceedings were prompt- 
ed by the consummate villany of Ali Morad. The office of 
All itorftd's Hals was the highest dignity in Upper Sinde, 
iwrfldy. and the turban was the symbol of it. It iiad long 
been enjoyed byMeer Roostum, then in his eighty-fifth 
year, who was venerated alike by the eliiefs and the 
people and the British officers. The succession to this 
honour belonged by the usage of the country to his 
brother Ali Morad, but he was anxiou.s to bestow it on his 
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own son. To make sure of the turban Ali Morad insinif- a.d. 
ated himself, on the one hand, into the confidence of Sir 1842 
Charles Napier and succeeded in poisoning his mind against 
Meer Roostnm, and on the other, endeavoured to drive 
Meer Roostum into some overt act of hostility towards 
the British Government. Under his sinister influence, three 
haughty and menacing messages were sent hy Sir Charles 
to the Meer, and when ho sought an interview to afford an 
explanation, it was refused him and he was ordered to 
repair to his brother’s fortress at Deejee. Soon after his 
arrival there, Ali Morad transmitted to Sir Charles a 
letter from his brother, stating that he had of his own 
free will resigned the turban, and his army, his forts and 
his country to him. Sir Charles was not without suspicion 
that the ce.ssion had been obtained by force or fraud, 
and he informed Ali Morad that it was his intention to see 
his brother in person on the subject. To prevent this 
interview, which would have been fatal to his scheme, he 
awoke his brother at midnight, and urged him to fly, as the 
English general was coming the next morning to apprehend 
him. The bewildered old chief rode off in haste to the 
camp of his relatives twelve miles distant, and Sir Charles 
immediately issued a proclamation to the Ameers and 
people of Sindo charging Meer Roostum with having 
insulted and defied the British Government, and announc- 
ing that he was resolved to maintain Ali Morad as the 
chieftain of the Talpoora family. Meer Roostum immedi- 
ately sent his minister to assure Sir Charles that he had 
been placed under restraint by Ali Morad, that his seal 
was affixed to the deed by force, and that he had been 
prompted by him to fly. To this communication Sir 
Cliarles sent an arrogant reply. Soon after, he started on 
an expedition to Emamgurh in the desert, because it was 
considered the “ Gibraltar of Upper Siude,” and he was de- 
termined to show the chiefs that “ neither their deserts nor 
“ their negotiations could intercept the progress of the 
“ British army.” The army traversed the desert for four 
days amidst great hardships, and finding the fort eva- 
cuated, blew it up with the powder contained in it. The 
Duke of Wellington pronounced it a great military exploit, 
but as Meer Mahomed, to whom the fort belonged, had 
never given any cause of ofience to the British Government 
it was an act of wanton aggression. 

After having confiscated the lands in Upper Sinde and 
deprived Meer Roostum of his power and dignity, Sir 
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Charles Napier ordered the Ameers of Upper and Lower 
Conference to meet Ma,jor Outram at Khyrpore, to 

with the discnsB and sign the treaty, but as some of them 
Ameers. attend, the conference was transferred 

to Hyderabad. Two days after, the agents of the Ameers 
of Lower Sinde arrived in tlie camp with their masters’ 
seals, which they were authorised to affix to the treaty ; 
and there would have been a peaceful solution of all differ- 
ences if they had been permitted to do so. Sir Charles, 
however, refused them permission to execute the deed, 
and ordered them back to Plyderabad, and thus brought the 
combustible materials of the upper and lower divisions of 
the country together in that city, 
j) At the conference, rhe Ameers denied that they had in- 
1843 fringed the treaty of 1831>, and they repudiated the corres- 
Conferenoe poi^deuce On which tliey had been condemned, 
at Hytjera- and which they were not permitted to see. On 
the 12th February, they affixed their seals to the 
treaty, but assured the Major that the Boloche troops 
assembled at the capital were exasperated at the sight of 
the chiefs of Upper Sinde whom Sir Charles had deprived 
of their lands, and more esjyecially of the vcnorable Meer 
Roostum, whom he Lad deposed, and that it was impossible 
to answer for their conduct. The confusion was increased 
by the approach of Sir Cliarles Napier and his ai’iny. As 
the Major was leaving the fort after the signature of the 
treaty, he was surrounded by a crowd of citizens and 
soldiers who poured curses on the British name, and he 
would have fallen a victim to populai' fury, if the Ameers 
had not personally guarded him to the Re.sidency. The 
next day a deputation from the Ameers waited on him, and 
stated that the Boloche troops were wrought up to such a 
state of desperation that they had ceased to be amenable to 
authority. For two days they continued to entreat him 
to retii'e from the Residenej' to a position of greater safety, 
but, with more chivalry than discretion, he refused to 
move. Oil the morning of the 15th February, three days 
after the signature of the treaties, masses of infantry came 
down on the Residency house, and Major Outram, after a 
gallant defence of three hours, withdrew to the armed 
steamer anchored in the river at the distance of 600 yards. 

An appeal to arms now became inevitable. The Belocbe 
troops docked to the capital in augmented numbers when 
The battle if was found that Sir Charles Napier persisted in 
ofMceanoe. advancing upon it after the treaty had been 
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signed. On the morning of the 17th February he came in 4..D. 
front of the Beloche army which was posted at Meeanee, sis 1813 
miles from Hyderabad, about 20,000 in number, while his 
own force did not exceed 2,700. The Beloches disputed 
every inch of ground, and, after fighting for three hours 
with desperate valour, retired gradually from the contest, 
leaving their camp and their artillery in the hands of the 
victor. Braver men never rushed on death, and never on 
any Indian battle-field had the gallantry of British troops 
and the generalship of a British commander been more 
conspicuous. No quarter was asked or given, and the loss 
of the enemy in killed and wounded was computed at 
5,000, while on the side of the English the number 
did not exceed 257, of whom, however, nineteen were 
officers. A fresh body of 10,000 Beloche soldiers arrived 
the next day, and a similar number was hovering about in 
the neighbourhood, but the voluntary submission of the 
Ameers and the surrender of the Ibrt, relieved Sir Charles 
from all anxiety. He entered Hyderabad on the 20th, and 
obtained possession of the accumulated treasures of the 
Talpoora dynasty, which, as usual, were at once distributed 
among the troops as prize-money. Lord Ellenborough on 
hearing of the victory of Meanee issued a proclamation, 
annexing Si rule, “ fertile as Egypt,” to the Company’s 
dominions. The gallant Shere Mahomed collected together 
the scattered bands of Beloches to make another ofl'ort for 
the independence of his country. Sir Charles Napier, who 
had received reinforcements which raised hi.s army to 0,000, 
found the Ameer encamped with 20,000 men at Duppa. 

The field was gallaiifly contested on both sides, but the 
victory was as complete as that ofMeeaiice. and the subjuga- 
tion of the country was consummated. 

The triumphs of tlie army in Sinde were contrasted with 
the pusillanimi ty exhibited at Cahul and created a feeling of 
just exultation in India, but it was damped by the 
conviction that the war was altogether indefen- 
sible. The elaborate vindication wdiich Lord Ellenborough 
drew up of it only served to expose the weakness of his 
cause. His error lay in the overweening confidence he 
placed in Sir Charles Napier, who was always more under 
the influence of excitement than of reason, and who with- 
held much information which he was bound in honour to 
give. Sir John Hobhouse, the President of the Board of 
Control, justly observed that the conquest of Sinde would 
never have taken place if the Governor- General had been 
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ift foil possession of the real facts, and cognisant of Ali 
Morad’s perfidy. But even before Sir Charles knew any- 
thing of that caitifiF he wrote, “ We only want a pretext to 
“ coerce the Ameers . . . the more powerful Government 
“ will at no distant period swallow up the weaker;” and he 
subsequently remarked, “ We have no right to seize Sinde, 
“ yet we shall do so, and .a very advanlageous, useful, and 
“ humane piece of rascality it will be.” The rascality is 
more obvious than the advantage, except to the captors, to 
whom it brought a rich harvest of prize-money, of which 
seven lacs fell to the share of Sir Charles Napier. On the 
finances of India it inflicted a loss of two crores and a half 
of rupees, in the course of fifteen years. 


SECTION II. 

LOBD ELI.ENBOROUGH’S ADMINISTRATION — WAR WITH SINDU — 
HIS RECALL. 

A.D. The annexation of Sinde brought its own retribution. It 

1 843 ie(J to a relaxation of the bonds of discipline and loyalty of 

the native army, and afiTorded a premonition of 
native^regi- that climax of mutiny which thirteen years after 
meiits. .swept away the whole army, Sinde having be- 
come a British province, the sepoys ceased to be entitled to 
the extra allowance gp'anted to them when on foreign 
service in an enemy’s country, but they could see no reason 
why their pay should be curtailed because they had added 
a new kingdom to the dominions of their masters. In 

A.D. February, the 34tli Native Infantry refused to march to 

1844 Sinde without the same allowance which had been granted 
to troops proceeding beymnd the Indus. The 7th Bengal 
Cavalry and some Bengal artillery followed the example, 
and were marched back. The 69th and 4th, ordered in their 
stead to the frontier, refused to embark on the boats at 
Eerozepore, and the 64th mutinied at Loodiana, at Mood- 
kee, and at Shikarpore. On none of these occasions was 
the authority of the state vindicated, or the spirit of disci- 
pline maintained. Finding it impossible to garri.son Sinde 
with a Bengal force, the Government turned to the Madras 
army, and a regiment was sent to Bombay ; but when the 
men found that the usual extra allowance was not to bo 
granted, they also went into mutiny. The province was 
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then made over to the Bombay Presidency, and satisfactory 
arrangements were made with regard to the pay of the 
sepoys. 

The next event in the course of Lord Ellenhorough’s 
administration had reference to the afiairs of Gwalior. 
Dowlut Rao Sindia died in 1827, and his widow Aitairsoi 
Baeza bye adopted Junkojee, who died in 1843 Qwaiior. 
without issue. In 1838 he had taken for his second wife 
Tara bye, who was thirteen years of age at the time of his 
death, when she adopted a boy of eight years, bestowing on 
him the title of Gyajee. The Gwalior cabinet was anxious 
that the government should remain with the existing 
ministry, but Lord Ellenborough, considering the extreme 
youth of the raja and his adoptive mother, deemed it prudent 
that the management of public affairs should be entrusted 
to a single individual. Of the two candidates who were 
presented to him he chose for regent the Mama Sahib, the 
uncle of the late raja, while the young queen and an in- 
fluential party at court preferred Dada Khasjee, the here- 
ditary chamberlain ; and, finding their wishes disappointed, 
set every engine to work to thwart the measures of the 
regent and to embarrass the administration. To strengthen 
his authority, the regent betrothed the young raja to his own 
niece. The palace confederacy assured the queen that this 
alliance would undermine her influence, and ten days after 
the nuptials she informed the Resident that she had deter- 
mined to dismiss the regent from her service. The Resident 
earnestly remonstrated with her on the folly of this proceed- 
ing, hut she turned a deaf ear to his expostulations, and 
expelled him the country. The degradation of the minister 
who had been nominated and supported by the Governor- 
General placed the state in a position of antagonism to the 
British Government, and the Resident was instructed to 
retire from the court. 

The great source of disquietude at Gwalior, however, was 
the state of the army, about 30,000 infantry, and 10,000 
cavalry, not composed of Mahratta soldiers, but gt^te ol 
recruited chiefly from the martial population of the army- 
Rajpootana, Oude, and other provinces, and commanded by 
oflicers of European descent. It was out of proportion to 
the necessities of the state, or to its revenues, of which it 
absorbed more than two-thirds. The ministers had made re- 
peated efforts to reduce the number, but the troops would not 
permit a single corps to be disbanded. They were, moreover, 
always in arrears, which increased their arrogance. The 
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A.D. state had lost all control of the army. One regiment had 

1848 recently committed great excesses in Malwa, and upon a 
strong remonstrance from the Resident the commandcint 
had been summoned to appear at Gwalior alone, but he 
brought his whole corps with him, and overawed the court. 
Lord Ellenborough bad pressed on the regent the indispen- 
sable necessity of dealing vigorously with the spirit of re- 
bellion, but without any result. 

On the expulsion of the regent the raiiee assumed the 
ostensible management of affairs, and held durbars daily. 
Confusion at though only thirteen years of age, but all real 
GwaUor. power was in the hands of the Dada, who had se- 
cured tliG influence of the zenana by laxish gifts of land 
and money. He was obnoxious to the most influential 
nobles, who formed an opposition ])arty, and he could not 
venture to move about without the protection of a guard ; 
to the British Government he manifested particular hos- 
tility, and e.xpolled from office all who were favourable to 
it. The army, which was concentrated at the capital, was 
courted by both parties, and became more overbearing than 
ever, and the confusion in the state was rapidly approach- 
ing a crisis. 

The ranee importuned the Resident to return to the 
court, but he informed her that until the Dada, the source 
of the.se complications, was removed from the public 
councils, there could be no re.storation of friendly relations. 
This communication was received by the Dada, but with- 
held from her. Lord Ellenborough considered this a 
serious offence, and insisted on his being delivered up to 
the custody of the Resident, to which the ranee refused her 
consent. Three of the most influential of the chiefs, how- 
ever, gained over one of the brigades, besieged the palace 
for three days and obtained pos.session of the person of the 
Dada, but bo conti-ived to make his escape, and resumed 
the management of affairs, and began to make preparation 
to resist any adverse movement of the British Government. 

On the 1st November, Lord Ellenborough recorded a 
masterly minute on the state of affairs at Gwalior. After 
LordBUen- referring to OUT position in India as the para- 
borough's mount and controlling power, and to the re- 
sponsibilities connected with it, he passed in 
review the transactions of the year at Gwalior. The expul- 
sion of the regent nominated with our concuri'ence, and 
Ihe elevation of his rival, were an affront of the gravest cha- 
racter. An army of 40,000 men, with a numerous artillery. 
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lay within a few marches of the capital of the North- VTest 
Provinces, under the management of one who had obtained 
his post, and could only maintain it, in despite of the British 
Government. The events which had recently occurred at 
Lahore would not permit acquiescence in a policy suited 
only to a state of tranquillity. Within three marches of the 
Sutlej, there was an army of 70,000 men, confident in its 
own strength, proud of its various successes over its 
neighbours, desirous of war and plunder, and under no 
discipline or control. We were bound to take every pre- 
caution again.st its hostility, and no precaution appeared 
more necessary than that of rendering our rear and our 
communications secure, by the establishment of a friendly 
Government at Gwalior. Lord Ellenborough continued 
for two months to press the surrender of the Dada on the 
I'anee, but still without success. He arrived at Agra on the 
llth Decombei', and finding that he had not left Gwalior, 
wrote to the ranee that ho could neither permit the exist- 
ence of an unfriendly Government in the territories of 
Sindia, nor permit it to remain without a Government able 
and willing to preserve the I’clations of amity with its 
neighbours. Ho had therefore ordei-ed the British armies to 
advance, and would not airest their progress until he had full 
security for the future tranquillity of the common frontier. 

Sir Hugh Gough, the Gommandcr-in-Chief, was directed 
to commence his march to Gw’alior, and the Dada was im- 
mediately sent in to the encampment of theBcsi- 
dent at Dholpore with a letter from the junee, tionswitii 
requesting that, as the wishes of the Governor- 
General had been com])licd with, the advance of the army 
might be countermanded. In his reply, Loi'd Ellenborough 
repeated his former remarks on the nece.ssity of a strong 
Government at Gwalior to control its own subjects, and he 
i-equired that the Gwalior army, which was to all intents 
and purposes master of the state it professed to serve, 
should be reduced, and the strength of the British contin- 
gent increased. The Cabinet, finding that the British 
army conlinued to move down to tho Ohumhul, the 
boundary of the two Stutcif, sent a deputation of the most 
influential chiefs to request that the ranee and the prince 
should be allowed to wait on the Governor-General in his 
present encampment. Lord Ellenborough replied that he 
couldnot wait their arrival, but they represented withgreater 
importunity that the house of Sindia would be for ever 
disgraced, if, contrary to all precedent, the Govemor- 
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A.D. Greneral ehould cross the frontier befoi-e the head of the 
1843 State had waited on him on British territory. As Lord 
Ellenborough continued inflexible, it was arranged that the 
meeting should take place twenty-three miles from the 
capital. The troops, however, would not permit the royal 
family to quit it, but marched out of Gwalior with accla- 
mation, and informed the Re.sident that they were going to 
drive the English back across the Chumbul. 

After waiting in vain for two days at Hingona for the 
royal party. Lord Ellenborough directed Sir Hugh Gough 
Battle of to advance to Gwalior. Sindia’s army had taken 

Maharaj- Up a Strong position at Chounda, and Sir Hugh’s 

arrangements wore directed to this point ; but 
during the night seven battalions with twenty guns of 
heavy calibre moved on unobserved to Maharajpore, and 
entrenched themselves, with their formidable batteries in 
front. The Commander-in-Chief and his stall’ considered 
the enemy a contemptible rabble, ready to fly on the first 
shot. The Adjutant-General said he should not have oc- 
casion for anything but a horse-whip. The march was 
described as a military promenade, and the Governor- 
General and the ladie,s of the chief officers were in the field 
on elephants. There had been no reconnaissance, and the 
enemy’s change of position W'as not known. The troops 
advanced gaily to Maharajpore, where it was intended to 
breakfast, when a volley from the masked batteries gave 
the first intimation of their jiosition. Sir Hugh W'as re- 
quired to change hi.s disposition.s in haste, and the battle 
was justly characterised by the Governor-General as one in 
which everybody and everything was out of place. The 
British force numbered 12,000, that of the Mahrattas about 
14,000. The siege train had been unaccountably left 
behind on the surrender of the Dada, and the light field 
pieces of the army were quickly silenced by the heavy ord- 
nance of the enemy, and the troops were, according to the 
usual tactics of Sir Hugh, launched on the batteries, which 
were served with de.speration as long as a gunner was left. 

Dec. The victory was at length achieved by the irresistible 
29. gallantry of our soldiers, of whom 1,000 fell killed and 
wounded. On the same day, another battle was fought at 
Punniar, of minor importance, which likewise ended in a 
victory. 

These victories placed the kingdom of Sindia at the dis- 
posal of the Governor-General, but he left it entire, and 
simply curtailed its independence. The young ranee was 
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deposed fi-om the office of regent, and consigned to oblivion 
on an allowance of three lacs a year, and the 
administration was committed to a council of 
regency, who were required to act implicitly on the advice 
of the Resident. The turbulent army of the state was 
reduced to 9,000, and allowed only thirty-two guns. The 
British contingent was raised to 10,000, and became, in 
fact, a complete and compact little army of all arms, com- 
manded by the officers of the Conipany, composed of high- 
caste brahmins and Rajpoots, men of athletic frames and 
high courage, and also of boundless presumption, as the 
Oovemment found to its cost during the mutiny. 

Lord Ellcnborough returned to Calcutta in March, and 
on the 15th June, India was astounded by the news that 
the Court of Directors had revoked his appoint- 
meat. His correspondence with the India House LorciBiien- 
had been marked by the absence ef that deference 
to the Directors which was due to their high position in the 
empire, and it too much resembled his communications to 
them when lie was dictator at the Board of Control ; his 
proceedings had too often exhibited a contumacious disdain 
of their authority. Ho treated the civil service with un- 
disguised contempt, and concentrated his sympathies on 
the army. He had ct)nt,ractod a fondness for military glory, 
and his administration presented only a succession of battles. 
The vagary of the Gates proclamation had exposed the 
Government of India to the ridicule of England and the 
contempt of Europe, and destroyed all confidence in the 
sobriety and soundness of his judgment. He appeared to 
the Directors to be without any definite juiueiples of action, 
and they were in constant dread of the new embarrassments 
in which his eeeentiicitie.s might involve them. They 
ceased to consider the empire safe in his hands ; and in the 
teetli of ministerial reinonstrance.s, more especially from 
the Duke, determined to exercise the power of recall which 
they had refused to renounce at the renewal of the charter. 
His removal was re.sented hy the army he had caressed, 
with expressions bordering on disloyalty. The com- 
munity in general, w'hile duly appreciating his many 
noble qualities, the total absence of nepotism, the patriotic 
distribution of his jjatronage, his indefatigable industry, 
and his singular energy, still regarded the re.soIution of 
the Court of Directors as an act of unquestionable wisdom. 
Ho embarked for England on the 1st August, and the 
Sikh war was postponed for twelve months. 
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Lord Ellenborough’s attention was so completely absorbed 
in war and politics as to leave him little leisure or inclina- 
Improve moral, intellectual, or material im- 

mcnts in his provement of the country, but there were some 
measures which deserve notice. It was during 
his administration that the police of the lower 
provinces was rendomd more efficient by the establishment 
of the office of deputy magi.strate, to which men of every 
class, creed, and caste were eligible ; and also by an im- 
provement of the pay of daroi/as, who held the comfort of 
the great body of the people iu their haiid.s. It was also 
uiider ]ii.s govi.Tnment that state lotteries, whieli had 
become a prolitic source of demoralisation, were abolished. 
To him also belongs tlie merit of liaving, under the advice 
of Mr. Wilberforoc Bird, ]>asscd an Act- for the total and 
immediate extinction of slavery. 


SECTION 111. 

LOIHj UAUDIKGE’S ADWINISIKAIION — 'IHK PUN.IAB— THE SIKH 

wm; 

i.D. On the recall ol' Lord Elleiihorough, (lie Ministry and the 
1844 Court of IJii’octoi’S concurred in nominating liis relative, Sir 
Henry — subsequently Lord — llardinge, to .succeed 
ilardingi'. him. He had entered tlie army at an early age, 
and served in the Peninsula under the Duke ot Wellington, 
and acquii’ed a high reputation, more especially at the battle 
of Albuera, the success of which was ascribed to bis skill 
imd gallantry, and procured liim from a great historical 
authority the commendation of being “ the young soldier 
“ with the eye of a general, and the soul of a hero.” At 
Waterloo he was disabled by a severe wound. On his 
return to England be entered Parliament and was twice 
Secretary at War, and once Secretary for Ireland, an d in these 
positions acquired much experience iu the management of 
public affairs. It was his military qualifications, however, 
which recommended lu'm for the goveinmont of India at a 
time when the right bank of the Sutlej was bilstling with 
hostile bayonets and the Sikh army had ceased to be 
amenable to the control of the state. He was of the same 
mature age — sixty — as the Marquis of Hastings, and he 
entered upon his duties, as he said at the valedictory banquet. 
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with on earnest desire to establish his fame as the friend of* 
peace, and not by means of conquest or the exhibition of 
military skill. But as in the case of his two predecessors, 
Lord Wellesley and Lord Hastings, these pacific intentions 
were destined to a speedy disappointment, and the most 
memorable events of his administration consist of the four 
battles fought within the period of fifty-four days. 

IVom the period of his arrival the attention of Sir Henry 
Hardinge was anxiously fixed upon the storm thou gather, 
ing in the Punjab, whore the death of Runjeet 
Singhadbeenfollowed by unexampled anarchy and in tbe A.l». 
bloodshed. He was succeeded in July, 1831), by i889 

his imbecile son Khurruk Sing, whose young and gallant 
son Hao Nihal Sing, equal to his grandfather in talent and 
energy, managed the affiiirs of the State, but was obliged to 
share his authority with Dhyau Sing, theminister, a member 
of the Junimoo, or Dogra family, then one of the most 
influential in the Punjab. Golab Sing, the head of the 
house, was originally a running footman, who had attracted 
the notice of Runjeet Sing, and rapidly rose in his favour, 
and was endowed with the district of Jummoo. Ho was a 
Rajpoot and not a Sikh, and this circumstance, combined 
with the extraordinary power to which the family had risen, 
rendered them an object of envy and hatred. Khurruk 
Sing died prematurely of excess, and Nao Nihal bis son, 
after performing his funeral obsequies, was killed by the 
falling of a covered gateway as he was retiirniug to the 
city, 

Shero Sing, the reputed son of Runjcot Sing, having 
gained over a portion of the army, marched to Iiabore and 
seized on the government on the 14tli January. Anrj. ot Uiq 18 U 
He was shrewd and frank, but the slave of 
sensuality, and the vassal of the Jummoo family, whom he 
was unable either to .shake oflT or to control. He rewarded 
the troops who had been the instruments of his elevation with 
an increase of pay, which served to sharpen their avarice 
and to increase their arrogance, and they proceeded to 
wreak their vengeance on all who were obnoxious to them. ■ 
Shere Sing had made a request for British support, and so 
little idea had the Government of India of the strength of the 
Khalsa army that a force of 10,000 men was held in readiness 
to march to Lahore, to exterminate it. On rccciTing 
notice of this wild proposal, he simply drew his finger 
across his throat to signify the fate which would await him. 

If this force had crossed the Sutlej, the whole Khalsa army 
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would liave risen as one man, and hurled back the inva- 
sion. That army, with the exception of a few Mahomedans, 
consisted of a compact body of martial Sikhs, united by the 
strongest national and religious sympathies, proud of their 
past achievements, and haughty in the coiibciousness of their 
own superiority. When the iron sceptre of Runjeet Sing 
was removed, these Preetorian bands speedily became 
masters of the Punjab. The soldiers were individually 
obedient to their own officers, though they did occasionally 
tie the commandant up to a gun ; but as a body their move- 
ments were regulated, not by the will of the sovereign oi' 
of the minister, but by the dictation of the army committees 
or punches, the Council of Five, who consulted nothing 
but the interests of the troops. Those who bestowed 
on them the greatest largesses were most sure of their 
support. 

The year 1843 was marked by those convulsions to which 
Lord Ellenborough alluded in his minute of the 1st Novem- 
Miirdero: her, when he dwelt on the necessity of securing 

sherc smg. our rear by reducing tbe equally insubordinate 
army of Gwalior. The minister Dhjan Sing, finding his 
power on the wane, persuaded Shore Sing to recall Ajeet 
Sing, the head of one of the most powerful clans, whom he 
had banished. On bis restoration to office, be invited Shere 
Sing to inspect some new levies which he bad raised, and 
shot him dead on the parade. Ajeet Sing then assassinated 
Dhyan Sing, when his youthful .son Heera Sing called on 
the soldiers to revenge these foul murders, and they pro- 
ceeded to the citadel and put Ajeet Sing to death. Duleop 
Sing, then five years of age, the son of Runjeet Sing by 
the ranee Jhindun, was brought from the zenana and 
installed maharaja by Heera Sing, who took the post of 
minister, and attached the troops to his interest by an 
addition of two rupees and a lialf to their monthly pay. 
From this time, tlie army may be considered absolute 
master of the state. 

The position of Heera Sing was unstable and perilous in 
the extreme. One of his uncles marched down to Lahore, 
Maraer o£ from Jummoo to supplant him, but was defeated 
Heera Sing, and slain. The Khalsa army, wliich supported 
his power, was also the great source of danger, which he 
endeavoured to lessen by distributing tbe regiments and 
raising levies in the highlands, but the puuclies would not 
permit a single corps to leave the capital without their 
concurrence. The success of his administration was due 
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chiefly to the genius of his tutor, the pundit Jalla, the* 
priest of the Jummoo family, who was considered a man of 
such extraordinary ability that if he could have controlled 
the troops he might have established a dynasty of Pesliwas 
at Lahore, but before his position was consoUdated he 
endeavoured to reduce the power of Golab Sing, who suc- 
ceeded Dhyan Sing as the ruler of Jummoo ; he also se- 
questered the estates of some of the chiefs, and, more 
particularly, offended the ranee Jhindun and her brother 
by his supercilious deportment. She appealed to the army, a.i>. 
and Heera Sing and the pundit were obliged to fly, but 
were overtaken and killed, and their heads brought in 
triumph to Lahore. On the dissolution of the Government 
of Heera Sing the management of affairs fell into the 
hands of Jowaher Sing, the brother of the ranee, and of her 
favourite paramour, Lall Sing, a brahmin, who had nothing 
to recommend him but his comely person. The soldiers 
received a fresh augmentation of pay, and became so in- 
subordinate that it appeared necessary to find some employ- 
ment for them to prevent the total overthrow of the Govern- 
ment. They were therefore instigated to march to Jummoo 
and fleece raja Golab Sing, whom they brought down to 
Lahore and from whom they wrung more than a crore of 
rupees. To keep them from mischief at the capital they were 
then recommended to attack Moolra,!, who had been allowed 
to succeed his father in the government of Mooltan, and 
from him they extorted eighteen lacs. Soon after, Peshora 
Sing, another of the sons of Runjeet, raised the standard of 
revolt, but was defeated and basely murdered by Jowaher 
Sing. He had always been popular with the people and the 
army, and the contempt which was felt for the wretched de- 
bauchee who occupied the post of minister was turned into 
indignation by this atrocity, and he was led out into the 
plain of Meean Meer and executed. After the loss of her 
brother, the ranee sat daily in diirbar, and in the beginning 
of November appointed Lall Sing minister, and Tej Sing 
commander-in-cbief. But the army, which bad within the 
year bumbled the two great feudatories of Jummoo and 
Mooltan, was now the sole power in the state. 

The anarchy which reigned in the Punjab constrained 1846 
the Government of India to make energetic preparations 
for the defence of the frontier. The cantonment preparations 
at Porozepore on the Sutlej which was inade- on the fron- 
qnately garrisoned had been reinforced by Lord 
Bllenborongh, but Sir Henry Hardinge found that the 
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force assembled there, though amounting to 17,000 men, 
, was not sufficient for its defence, still less for extensive 
operations if they should be forced upon ns. He therefore 
gradually massed 40,000 men on the frontier, and in the 
stations below it, so imperceptibly as to attract no atten- 
tion in our own provinces ; and he likewise brought up from 
Sinde to Perozepore the fifty-six largo boats which Lord 
Ellonborough had wisely constructed to serve as a pontoon. 
It has been surmi.sed that it was the assemblage of this large 
force on and near the frontier which roused the suspicions 
of the Khalsa army, and led them to anticipate our designs 
by the invasion of our territories. Hut since our dis- 
comfiture in Afghanistan had lowered onr prestige, that 
army had twice marched down to the banks of the Sutlej 
and threatened to cross it. Considering, moreover, the 
distracted state of the Punjab tTOvernment, with the most 
efficient army over collected under the banner of any native 
State, flushed with its past successes and panting for new 
triumphs, and utterly beyond control, the Govemor- 
Gcueral would have been without excuse if he had not 
made the most ample preparations to meet a cri.sis which 
might turn up any day. The invasion was the work of the 
ranee — justly termed by Sir Henry Hardingo the Messalina 
of the noi'th — and of Lall Sing and Tej Sing. They felt that 
the ordy chance of maintaining their authority in the 
Punjab wa.s to involve tho army in a conflict with the 
Uriti.sh Government ; and it was they who launched the Sikh 
battalions on onr provinces for their own security, and 
endeavoured to avert the plunder of Lahore by sending 
them across the Sutlej to plunder Delhi and Beuares. 

On the 17th November, the order was issued to cross 
the Smlej. Miijor Broadfoot, the political agent on the 
A II The Sikh frontier, urged the most jjrompt and energetic 
184.15 arajero-w measures of defence, but Sir Henry Hardinge, 
the Sutlej, still clinging to the hope of peace, directed him 
to send another remonstrance to the durbar, the only reply 
to which, however, was an order to commence the march 
without siny further delay. Animated by a feeli ng of national 
and religions enthusiasm, 60,000 Khalsa soldiers, with 40,000 
well-armed camp followers, and 1.50 guns of large calibre, 
crossed tlie Sutlej in four days, and by the 16th December, 
were encamped within a short distance of the fort of 
Perozepore, which was held by Sir John Littler, one of the 
oldest and best officers in the service, with about 10,000 
men and 21 guns. On the 11th December, preparations 
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had been made for a grand ball in the state tents of tbo 4,0. 
Commander-in- Chief at TJmhalla, when information was 1845 
received that the whole Sikh army had marched down to* 
the Sutlej and was on the eve of crossing it. The ball was 
abandoned, and the night passed in preparing to march to 
the relief of Sir John Littler, who was enveloped by a force 
six times the number of his own. Hours W'ere now in- 
valuable, and the troops, heavily accoutred, performed a 
march never before attempted in India, of 150 miles in -six 
days, through heavy sands, the most formidable of all 
roads, with little time to cook their food, and scarcely an 
hour for repose. On the 13th the Governor- General issued 
a declaration of war, and confiscated the districts belonging 
to the Sikh crown south of the Sutlej. The day after the 
Sikh army had cros.sed the river, a large portion of it 
pushed on to Ferozeshuhur and began to construct en- 
trenchments of the most substantial character, leaving Tej 
Sing to watch the movements of Sir John Littler. 

Iiall Sing’s scouts brought him information that the 
Governor- General and the Commandei’-in-Chicf vere ad- 
vancing with oidy a slender force, and ho pushed n.^tioof 
on with 20,000 men and 22 guns to Moodkec, Momiiiee. 
where he awaited their arrival under cover of the jungle. 

On the 18th December, the army had performed a fatiguing 1845 
march of twenty-one miles o\ er an arid plain ; the troops 
were sutleiiiig severely from thirst ; they had not broken 
their fast .since the preceding night, and were preparing for 
a meal, when a cloud of du.st rose up in front, and the roar 
of cannon announced the approach of Lall Sing’s army. 

Sir Hugh Gough was taken by surprise, as at Maharaj- 
pore ; and then came the first conflict between the sepoy of 
Hindo.stan and the Khalsa battalions of the Punjab, and the 
superiority ol'thc Sikh, whom a high political authority had 
declared to be “ a rabble demoralised by the absence of 
“ every principle of subordination, and by its wretched 
“ violence,” became at once indisputable. One of ourregi- 
ments turned i-ound and sought the rear, and it was with 
difficulty the Commander-in-Chief and his staff could drag 
it to the front. Even a European corps was for a time 
staggered by the precision and rapidity of the enemy’s fire, 
and in the confusion of the hour, one regiment fired into 
another; but victory declared on our side, though not without 
the loss of 900 in killed and wounded. Eor sixty years it 
had been the practice of the home authorities to unite the 
office of Commander-in-Chief with that of Governor-Gene- 
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Hal, when he happened to be a military man, as in the case 
of Lord Cornwallis, Lord. Hastings, and Lord William Ben- 
•tinck. It was unfortunately oinitted in the case of Sir 
Henry Hardinge, but after the miserable tactics exhibited 
at Moodkee, he placed his services at the disposal of Sir 
Hugh Gough, and magnanimously took the post of second 
in command, and thus restored in some degree the confi- 
dence of the troops. 

I. The army halted two days at Moodkee to take repose and 

^ bury the dead, and was reinforced by the arrival of two 
Batt'- of European and two native regiments, brought up 
Fero/.e- by forced marches, through the indefatigable ex- 
ahahur. ertions of Sir Henry Hardinge. It started for 
the entrenched camp of the Sikhs at Perozeshuhur on the 
morning of the 21st December, without provisions or tents 
Sir John Littler was directed to join it at the computed 
hour of its arrival, and he moved out early in the morning, and 
evaded the notice of Tej Sing by leaving his camp pitched, 
his bazaar flags flying, and his cavalry pickets standing, 
and reached the main body with 5,500 men and 22 guns a 
few momenta before noon. The Sikh entrenchment was in 
the form of .a parallelogram, a mile in length and half a 
mile in breadth, with the village of Ferozeshuhur in the 
centre. The number of troops within it, commanded by 
Lall Sing, was estimated at 35,000, witli 100 guns and 250 
camel swivels. The batteries wore mounted, not with 
ordinary field artillery, but with heavy siege guns, placed 
in position ; the day was the shortest in the year, and with 
such an enemy to deal with as the Sikhs had proved them- 
selves to be at Moodkee, every moment was of inestimable 
value ; but three hours were strangely frittered away after 
Sir John Littler’s arrival, and it was nearly four in the 
afternoon before tbe first shot was tired. Sir Charles 
Napier in his comments on the strategy of the day remarks 
that the attack should have been made on the two sides 
which were not protected by the tremendous guns immove- 
ably fixed, but Sir Hugh Gough resolved to follow his 
usual practice of charging at once right up to the muzzle 
of the guns and carrying the batteries by “ cold steel.” He 
took the command of the right. Sir Henry Hardinge of the 
centre, and Sir John Littler of the left. It fell to Sir John 
to assault the strongest section of the enemy’s position, 
where they had gathered the strength of their heaviest 
guns. His own field pieces were found to be of little, if 
any use, and his troops advanced gallantly up to the bat- 
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teries, but were at once arrested by tbe overwhelming fli’e a.o. 
of the enemy. The 62nd Foot, mowed down by grape and 184S 
round shot, was cheeked, and retired beaten, but not, in the 
eye of candour, dishonoured. The other divisions en- 
countered an equally terrific resistance. To borrow the 
language of the historian of the Sikhs, “ guns wore dis- 
“ mounted, and the ammunition blown into the air ; 

“ squadrons were checked in mid career ; battalion after 
“ battalion was hurled back with shattered ranks ; and it 
“ was not till after sunset that portions of the enemy’s 
“ position were finally carried. D.arknessaud tho obstinacy 
“ of the conflict threw the English into confusion ; men of 
“ all regiments and all ranks were mixed together. 

“ Generals wore doubtful of the fact, or tho extent of their 
“ own success, and colonels knew not what had become of • 

“ tho regiments they commanded, or of the army of which 
“ they formed a part,” The Govcrnoi’- General had five 
aides-de-camp killed and four wounded. Ho himself pas,sed 
the night in moving from regiment to regiment, endeavour- 
ing to sustain the spirits and to revive tho ardour of the 
men, and, instead of retiring to Ferozeporo as he was 
advised to do, determined to renew the engagement the 
next morning, although there was only one weak division 
for the work which had baffled tho whole army. At day- 
dawn he and tho Oommander-in-Chiof collected the scat- 
tered soldiers of Gexiera! Gilbert’s division, attacked the 
batteries in reverse, and captured them after a feeble resis- 
tance. In the Sikh encampment during tho night there 
had been stormy co\inael3 and bitter recriminations ; the 
military chest had likewise been plundered, and, through 
the cowardice or the treachery of the commander, the 
legions who had defended this Roman encampment with 
Roman courage were in full flight to the Sutlej. The 
British line halted as soon as it had cleared the works, and 
the two commanders were received with acclamation as 
they rode along the ranks. The cheers had scarcely died 
out when a cloud of dust announced the approach of a new 
enemy. This was Tej Sing, who, finding that Sir John 
Littler had eluded his vigilance, marched down to Ferozc- 
shuhur on the morning of tho 22nd, with 20,000 infantry, 

5,000 cavalry, and seventy gnns. He found that the en- 
trenchment was lost, and tho Sikh army in full retreat to 
the river, and after a brief cannonade, which at once dis- 
mounted our feeble artillery, withdrew to the Sutlej. 

He did not know that the British array, or what remained 
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of it, was drooping from hunger, not having tasted food for 
thirty-six hours, and wholly without ammunition, and that, 
if vigorously attacked, the most brilliant courage could not 
have saved it from utter destruction. The British empire 
in India was again saved hy a miracle. Our loss was 12,415 
killed and wounded, including 103 ofideers. The battle of 
Ferozeshnhur was the most severe and critical the British 
army had ever fought in India. Hover before had we en- 
countered BO resolute and so skilful an enemy ; but it was 
the defect of our tactics and the deficiency of our ammuni- 
tion, quite as much as the courage of the Sikhs, which 
for a time gave a character of equality to the struggle. 

The tide of invasion had now been stemmed, and of the 
60,000 Khalsa soldiers who had jioured down on the 
Battle oi Company’s territories twelve days before, not one 
Aihwai. remained in arms on the left bank of the Sutlej. 
But the two engagements had cost the army a fifth of its 
numbers and exhausted its ammunition, and it became neces- 
sary to bring up a large supply of stores as well as siege 
guns from the nearest depot, which was at Delhi, 200 miles 
distant. The army was thus condemned to a season of 
inactivity, which the Sikhs attributed to timidity or to 
weakness, and Runjoor Sing crossed the river in force, and 
threatened the station of Loodiana, Sir Harry Smith was 
sent to cover it, but owing to his own obstinacy, he received 
a serious check at Buddewal whidi gave no little con- 
fidcncc to the Sikh commander ; and it became necessarv to 
make .a vigorous effort to clear the hift bank of the Sntlej 
of the enemy, and prevent an attack on the long convoy 
coming np from Delhi. General Smith’s force was there- 
fore raised to 11,000, and the two forces met at Aliwal, on 
the banks of the river. The bill men who defended it 
were speedily put to flight, but the Khalsa soldiers, men 
of true Sikli blood and mettle, stood fheir ground with un- 
flinching courage, and it wa.s not before their ranks bad 
been thrice pierced by Colonel Cureton’s cavmlry, that they 
retreated to the river, in which many found a watery grave, 
leaving sixty seven guns as trophies in the hands of the 
victors. Tliis serious reverse disheartened the cabinet at 
Lahore. Lall Sing, the prime minister, was deposed for 
his incapacity, and Golab Bing wa.s invited from Jummoo 
to open negotiations with Sir Henry Hardinge. He was 
informed that the Governor-General was prepared to 
acknowledge a Sikh sovereignty at Lahore, but not till 
the Khalsa army had been entirely disbanded. Golab Sing 
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informed him that it was impossibie to control the move- a.d. 
meat of the troops, who continued to domineer over the 1846 
public authorities, and the negotiation was broken off. 

While the Commander-in-Chief was awaiting the arrival 
of the train from Delhi, the Sikhs were transporting their 
forces across the Sutlej at the Hurrekee ford. Battle of 
where they erected one of the strongest works Sobraon. 
against which troops had ever been led in India. It con- 
sisted of a series of semicircular entrenchments, with the 
river for their base, the outer line being two miles and a half 
in circumference, surrounded by a deep ditch. The ram- 
parts were defended by sixty-seven pieces of heavy ordnance 
and 35,000 Khalsa soldiers. A bridge of boats united the 
entrenchment with the encampment across the river, where 
heavy guns had also been planted to sweep the left bank. The 
long train of ordnance and stores coming up from Delhi 
marched into the camp on the 8th February, and raised the 
drooping spirits of the men. General Smith’s troops also 
joined the army, and iuc7-eased its strength to 15,000, of 
whom 5,000 were Europeans. The heavy ordnance was 
planted on commanding positions oppo.site the enemy’s en- 
trenchments, and opened upon them at seven in the morning 
of the 10th February. The Sikhs answered flash for flash 
from their powerful artillery, and at nine it was found that 
the cannonade had made no impression on their position ; 
the ammunition, moreover, began to fall short, and, after 
having waited seven weeks for these guns, it was discovered 
that they were of little avail, and that the issue of the con- 
flict must be left to the arbitrament of musketry and the 
bayonet. The att.ack was made in three divisions on three 
points, by Generals Dick, Gilbert, and Smith. Sir Robert 
Dick’s division was the first to move up to the attack, and, 
charging home with the bayonet, cleared the ditch and 
mounted the rampart. The Sikhs perceiving that this 
was to be the principal point of attack, slackened the 
defence of the entrenchments elsewhere, and concentrated 
their guns on it. Fresh regiments were sent up to reinforce 
General Dick, but they were staggered and checked by the 
deadly fire of the Sikhs. The other two divisions were 
therefore ordered to make a simultaneous attack, wJiich the 
enemy no soouer perceived than they immediately re- 
tui-ned to the posts they had quitted, and from every foot 
of the entrenchment poured a withering fire of grape, 
round shot, and musketry. The most remarkable occurrence 
of the day was the charge of General Gilbert’s division on the 

a a 2 
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A.D. centre ; his troops were repeatedly driven back, but their 

1846 indomitable courage mastered the entrenchment, though 
not without the loss of 689 killed and wounded. The Sikh 
defences were at length pierced in all three directions. 
Tej Smg was among the first to fly, and either by accident 
or design, broke down the bridge after he had crossed it. 
The Khal.sa soldiers, pre.ssed on three .sides into a confused 
mass, still continued to dispute every inch of ground till 
they wtTO forced to the bridge, and, preferring death to 
surrender, plunged wildly into the stream, which had risen 
during the night and flooded the ford, and they perished by 
hundreds in their attempt to cross. The confusion, dismay, 
and carnage were .such as had not been seen in India since 
the battle of Paniput. The loss on the side of the Sikhs 
was computed at 8,000, and the whole of theii’ encampment, 
with all their artilleiy, standards, and stores fell to the 
victors. The loss on our side was 2,388 in killed and 
wounded, but the victory wa.s complete. The con- 
querors, as they beheld the trenches filled with the bodies 
of their iron-hearted defenders, and the fords of the Sutlej 
choked up with thousands of corpses, and the river itself 
exhibiting in every direction the wreck of a great army, 
did not fall to pay a tribute of admiration to the gallantry 
and devotedness of the noble Khalsa legions. 

Major Abbot had been employed day and night in con- 
structing a bridge of the boats which Sir Henry Hardinge 
The nnn brought uj) fi-om Sinde to Perozepore, and 

ennritiie it was eompletcd the night before the battle. Sir 
Pmunb. Henry Lad been actively engaged in the field at 
Sobraon, and was sevei'cly injured by a fall from his horse, 
but as soon as the victory was assured, he rode twenty- 
six miles to Perozepore to hasten the passage of the troops, 
and that night six regiments bivouacked in the Punjab. 
Throe days after the action, the whole force, which, includ- 
ing camp followers, fell little short of 100,000 men, and 
68,000 animals and forty j)ieees of artillery, cro.ssed the 
river without a single casualty On the line of march to 
the capital, a deputation from the Sikh cabinet, with Golab 
Sing at their head, waited on the Governor-General, but 
they were received as the representatives of an offending 
G overnmeiit and thcii- com plimentary presents were declined. 
Soon after, the maharaja Dhuleep Sing came into the camp, 
and was dismissed with honour. On the 20th the citadel of 
Lahore was occupied by a British gai’rison, and the army 
was encamped on the plain of Meeanmeer. 
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The issue of the war had placed the Punjab at the dife- 
posal of the Governor-General, and he might have annexed 
it to the Company’s dominions, but he did not 
consider it prudent to encumber the Government HarSr^s 
with the charge of a new kingdom. The morale airange- 
of the army, moreover, was low, the season of 
heat and prostration was approachirig, and the four battles 
had reduced his European strength to 3,000 men, while the 
remnant of the Sikh army still mustered 14,000, with forty 
pieces of cannon. He determined, therefore, to punish the 
Sikh nation for its wanton aggression witliout suppressing 
its political independence, and he simply deprived it of the 
possessions held south of the Sutlej and the province of 
Jullunder across it. The state W'as required to make good 
the expenses of the campaign, computed at a more and a 
half of rupees, but the profligacy of the ministers and the 
rapacity of the soldiery had reduced the twelve crores left 
by Runjeet Sing to half a crore. Sir Henry Hardingo 
determined, therefore, to take over the province of Cashmere 
in lieu of the remaining crore, and GoIabSing, tlie powerful 
raja of Jummoo, stopped forward and oifered to pay this 
sum on being constituted the independent monarch of 
Cashmere and Jummoo. The two provinces were, in fact, 
sold to him, but he merely received an indefeasible title to 
that which was already in his possession, and which wo 
were not in a position to deprive him of. 

The settlement of the Punjab was embodied in the treaty 
of the 9th Marcli, which provided that the Khalsa army 
should be disbanded, that the inilitaiy force of 
the state should bo limited to 20,00(i infantry of the 
and 112,000 cavalry, and that all the guns which 
had been pointed against British troops should be given up. 
Although the war Jiad torminated in the total defeat of the 
Khalsa army and the dismemhcriiicnt of the Punjab, the 
fact of our triumph was doubted in the native community, 
more esnecially as it was unwelcome. The natives had 
looked with a feeling of complacency on the growth of the 
new kingdom in the Punjab, the cradle of Hindooism, a.s 
the germ of a power destined to restore Hindoo supremacy 
throughout India. Sir Henry Hai’dinge considered it im- 
portant to remove this feeling of incredulity, and to demon- 
strate that the power of Itunjeet Sing was completely 
prostrated. A grand procession was accordingly formed of 
tho 250 guns obtained from the Sikhs, which was conducted 
from Lahore to Calcutta with every demonstration of 
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A.D. military pomp. It was received at the stations and canton- 

1846 ments by the public functionaries with all honour, and its 
arrival in Calcutta was celebrated by a magnificent cere- 
monial. In England, the thanks of Parliament were moved 
to Sir Henry Hardinge, Sir Hugh Gough, and their brave 
companions by Sir Robert Peel and the Duke of Welling- 
ton, in speeche.s which enhanced their value in no small 
degree. Peerages were bestowed on the Governor- General 
and the Commandcr-in-Chief, and a baronetcy on the victor 
of Aliwal. To all the troops engaged in the campaign 
Lord Hardinge granted twelve months’ full batta, without 
waiting for permission from home. 

At the earnest entreaty of the durbar, Lord Hardinge 
consented to leave a British force for the protection of the 
maharaja and th(' new government, but only to 
nuigcmenta ') atul JMajor Henry Lawrence, 

m the of the Bengal Artillery, was selected as the 
Pnujah. representative of the Government at the Lahore 
court. Lall Sing, the paramour of the ranee, was ap- 
pointed prime minister. He was a man of low extraction, 
without any capacity for civil or military afi’airs, and his ad- 
ministration. which was both venal and oppressive, rendered 
him odious to the chiefs and the people. His treachery to 
the British government soon brought his career to a close. 
Cashmere had been made over to the raja Golah Sing, but 
the governor, Sheik Imam-ood-deen, at first hesitated, and 
then refused to surrender it. Major Lawrence con.sidered 
it indispensable to extingui.sh the first spark of resistance, 
and at the risk of being blocked up by the snows of winter, 
marched with the utmost promptitude with a largo force, 
consisting of 10,000 of the Sikh army which we had 
recently conquered, and a small detachment of British 
troops. The refractory chief was reduced to submission, 
and, in his own del'ence, produced a written order from Lall 
Sing to obstruct the transfer. A mixed commission of 
European officers and Sikh chieftains assembled to investi- 
gate the charge of treachery, which was fully substantiated, 
and, in spite of the tears of the ranee, he was banished from 
the Punjab and consigned to oblivion on a pension. At the 
close of the year, the Sikh cabinet and the most influential 
nobles assured Lord Hardinge that the withdrawal of the 
British force would inevitably lead to the resuscitation of 
the Khalsa army, and he jdelded with great reluctance to 
their importunity. A new treaty was drawn up to which 
fifty-two chiefs affixed their seals, which provided that a 
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council of regency, consisting of eight chiefs, should be con- a.b. 
stituted to act under the control and guidance of the 1846^ 
Resident, that the various forts and cantonments should be 
garrisoned by British troops, for whose maintenance a sum 
of twenty-two lacs of rupees a year should be appropriated, 
and that the arrangement should continue for eight years 
during the minority of Dhuleep Sing. The government of 
the Punjab was virtually vested in Major Lawrence, an 
ofBoer of artillery. 

Por eight years the government in India had been inces- 
santly engaged in war, or in preparations for it, and the 
armies of the three Presidencies had been aug- Bpdactionof 
mented to the extent of 120,000 men. The pres- 
sure on the finances of the empire had been proportionately 
severe, and at the close of the Sikh war the expenditure 
was found to exceed the revenue by a crore and a half of 
rupees. In the course of the preceding twenty-six months, 
the three remaining independent armies — those of GwalioT', 
Sinde, and the Punjab — numbering 120,000 soldiers, had 
been extingui.slied, and their artillery, consisting of 500 
pieces of cannon, had been transferred to our own arsenals. 
There was no longer any native military organisation in 
any province to oppose us, and the time appeared to have 
arrived when the strength of our own armies could be 
reduced without danger. Happily Lord Hardingo’s long 
military e.xperieucc both in the held and, as secretary-at- 
war, in the cabinet, enabled him to carry out this measure 
withoutin any degree impairing our military strength. Leav- 
ing the number of officers, European and native, without 
diminution, he curtailed the rank and file of the army by 
60,000 men, and disbanded the police battalions, but he 
carefully avoided any mutilation of individual allowances. 
These arrangements resulted in a saving of a crore and a 
half a year, and tlie revenues of the two Sikh provinces 
which he had annexed left him a small surplus. Notwith- 
standing these material reductions, the security of the 
north-west frontier, the only point of danger, was more 
efTcctually provided for than ever, by allotting to Meerut 
and the stations above it 54,000 men and 120 guns. 
Equal wisdom and foresight were manifested in his arrange- 
ments for the peace of the Punjab. He did not expect that 
a country teeming with disbanded soldiers, the bntvest and 
most haughty in India, who had revelled for seven years in 
military license, would be as free from disturbance as a 
district in Bengal. To provide for the prompt repression 
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A.D of*any insurrectionary movement, he organised three mov- 
1845 able brigades, complete in carriage and equipment, con- 
jg® g sisting of infantry, cavalry, and artillery, to be held in 
readiness at Lahore, Jullunder, and Ferozepore to take the 
field at the shortest notice on the first appearance of an 
outbreak. 

Lord Hardinge’s attention during the fort 5 '-two months 
of hia administration h.id been chiefly occupied in reducing 

the Klialsa armament, the construction of the 
Other mea- n-iv*- •• c 

snreaofim. Punjab admmistration, and tne reorganisation ot 
proTcmeDt. army ; but he found leisure to attend to the 
social and matenal improvement of ihe country. At the 
suggestion of Lord Auckland, the Court of Directors had 
given their sanction to the construction of the great Ganges 
Canal. The work was .suspended under tlic pressure of 
war by Lord Ellcnborougb, but was I’csumcd and pushed 
on with energy by his successor. It was during bis in- 
cumbency that the memorable resolution was passed which 
held out the prospect of employment in the public service 
to the successful students in the Government educational 
institutions, and which thus gave the state the benefit of 
the talent it had assisted to devclope. Education was as 
much a party question in India as in England, and this 
liberal measure, which was not universally approved, was not 
fully carried out for some years ; but the meiit of it belongs 
to Lord Hardinge’s administration, and he was recompensed 
by a grateful address on the subject from the most influential 
native gentlemen in Calcutta. He gave a powerful impulse 
at an important crisis to tlie plan of Indian railway.s, then 
struggling into existence, which Loi’d Ellenboiougb bad 
pronounced to bo “ all moonshine be prohibited Sunday 
labour in the public establishments, and gave our Hindoo 
and Mabomedan subjects a proof of our respect for the 
principles of our creed. Lord William Bentinck bad 
abolished suUces throughout the Company’s dominions, but 
they -were still perpetrated iu the native states, and on the 
death of the raja of Mundee, a jtrincipality iu the ■vucinity 
of theGoverrior-Geiierars residence at Simla, no fewer than 
twelve of his widows were burnt on the funeral pile. Lord 
Hardinge used all the influence of our paramount authority 
to induce the independent native chiefs to abolish the 
practice, and before his departure bo had the satisfaction 
of receiving written assurances from twenty-four native 
princes and princesses that they were making strenuous 
efforts to meet bis wishes ; and a suttee is now as much 
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oat of vogne on the continent of India as a duel is in 
England. The distribution of his patronage was regulated 
by an exclusive regard to the public interests, and he was 
as free from the suspicion of nepotism as Lord Ellen- 
borough. He secured the confidence of the community in 
India by his sterling sense, and by the rare combination of 
a kind and conciliatory disposition with decision of character 
and vigour of discipline. He left Calcutta on the 15th 
March, 1848, with the avowed conviction that it would not 
be necessary to fire another shot in India for seven years ; 
yet BO impossible is it to forecast the future in that hot-bed 
of revolutions, that before a twelvemonth had passed, the 
Punjab had revolted, and had been re-conquered, and con- 
verted into a British province. 


CIIArTEE XIV. 


SECTION I. 

LOKD DALHOUSIE’S ADMIKISTEATION — SECOEl* SIKH WAE, 

Lokd Halhousie landed at Calcutta and took his seat in a.b. 
council on the Ihth January. 11c was in his thirty-sixth 1H48 
year, — the youngest of governors general. He Lord Doi- 
had occupied a seat in the Hou.se of Commons Eobsic. 
before he succeeded to the I'aniily title, and in Sir Robert 
Peel’s last cabinet enjoyed the ])ost of jiresident of the 
Board of Trade at tho most busy period of its existence, 
when it was flooded with railway schemes. He entered 
upon the government of India uithout any of that acquain- 
tance with its institutions and jiolicj which Lord Wellesley, 

Lord Minto, and Lord William Bentinck had brought with 
them, but his natural genius soon caught the spirit, and 
mastered the details of tho administration. The period of 
his rule, which extended to eight years, was crowded with 
transactions which will long continue to affect the happiness 
of tho vast population of the empire, and may be con- 
sidered one of the most memorable in its history'. Waiving 
the chi'onological order of ev'cnts, we shall distn'huto them 
under the three sections of military operations, annexations, 
and social and material improvements. 
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* Within four montlis of his arrival, the note of war was 
again sounded in the Punjab. A small cloud appeared on 
Mooiraj and the hoiizon over Mooltan, which in the course of 
Mooltan. months ovemprcad the country and brought 

on a conflict as arduous as that of 1845. Major — after- 
wards Sir Henry — Lawrence was constrained to visit 
England for the restoration of his health, and was succeeded 
by a civilian. Sir Frederic Currie, who was unhappily 
placed in circumstances which required the c'sperience and 
the authoritative counsels of a military man, and the 
ab.sence of which culminated in a general war. Mooiraj took 
jiossesaion of the province of Mooltan, on the death of his 
father the governor in 1844, hut his subordination to the 
authorities at Lahore was little more than nominal. Lall 
Sing, the principal mini.stcr, knowing that a large treasure 
had been accumulated by hi.s father, demanded a crore of 
rupees as a nuxxcr, or succession fine. It was compromised 
for a fifth of the sum, the payment of which, however, he 
contrived to evade until the establishment of a strong 
government at Lahore by Lord Hardinge, when it was 
adjusted, and he offered to resign the government, on 
the ground that it was intended to introduce new fiscal 
I'egulations, which were nnj>alatablc to him. The durbar 
took him at his word, ami sent Khan Sing to take 
over the government, and Sir Frederick selected Mr. 
Agnew, a civilian, and Lieutenant Anderson to accom- 
pany him, with an escort of about 350 Sikhs and a few 
guns. The party reached Mooltan on the 18th March. 

The next morning Mooiraj waited on them to discuss the 
terms of his resignation, and asked for a general deed of 
MiirJorof acquittance, but Mr. Agnew insisted on the 
ibc offleera. production of all the accounts of the pre- 
vious six years. After much recrimination, Mooiraj 
yielded to the demand, but he felt that he had been dis- 
honoured in the eyes of his people, and he left the confer- 
ence with a scowl on his brow. On the 20th the two 
officers proceeded to inspect the various establishments 
which were to be transferred to the new governor, but as 
they wore leaving the fort they were struck down by 
assassins, and conveyed by their attendants to a fortified 
temple in the vicinity of the town in which they had taken 
up their residence. They defended it manfully until their 
Sikh escoi t pr(.)ved ti’cacherous, when the howling savages 
rushed in and hacked them to pieces, and presented their 
heads to Mooiraj who, instead of aflTording them any 
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assistance ■when they ■were attacked, had galloped off to a.b. 
his country residence. The next day he placed himself at 1^48 
the head of the insurrection and issued a proclamation 
summoning all the inhabitants of the province to rise and 
wage a religious "war against the feringees, as the Christian 
foreigners were contemptuously termed. The emergency 
liad now arisen for which Lord Hardinge had made pro- 
vision by his movable columns, and there can be no doubt 
that if Major Lawrence had been the Resident at Lahore 
he would have marched down with promptitude and nipped 
the revolt in the bud, as he had extinguished the insur- 
rection of Imam-ood-deen two years before in Cashmere. 

Sir Frederick, on hearing of the attack on the officers, or- 
dered a large force to be prepared to proceed forthwith to 
Mooltan, but countermanded it when he learnt that they 
had been murdered, and referred the matter to the con- 
sideration of the Commandor-in-Chief, who resoh'ed to 
postpone all operations until he could take the field in person 
in the cold season. 

The Resident and the Commander-iii-Chief had scarcely 
ceased to bandy arguments when Lieutenant — tho late Sir 
Herbert — Edwardes, a young officer employed l,, „tenant 
in the revenue settlement of tho district of Bunn(jo, iMwnrdes. 
across the Indus, animated with the spirit of Clive, deter- 
mined to take the initiative in crushing the revolt. Without 
waiting foi- instructions from Lahore, he crossed the Indus 
with 1,200 infantry, 350 horsemen, and two guns ; but 
having intercepted a letter, from which he learned that his 
men had agreed to sell his head and their services to Mool- 
raj for 24,000 rupee.s, recrossed the river and raised other 
recruits free from the infection of ti-eachery — “ bold villains,” 
he said, “ready to risk their own throats and cut those of 
“ anyone else.” He was soon after joined by a regiment of 
Musulmans, under Colonel Cortland, and by the troops of 
the raja of Bhawul])ore, and fought an engagement with 
Moolraj and 8,000 Sikh troops at Kineyreo on thelBth June, 
and defeated him. Ho importuned tho Ro.sidcnt to support 
him, and preparations were made to despatch an adequate 
force, hut Lord Gough again interposed his authority, 
because the season was not favourable, and the siege train 
had not moved from Cawnpore. Ten days after. Lieutenant 
Edwardes, who had received a reinforcement of 4,000 men, 
under Imam-ood-doen, whose fidelity however was doubtful, 
again attacked Moolraj at Suddoosain, but although his army 
now consisted of 11,000 Sikh soldiers, supported by 
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A.D. eleven guns, he was completely defeated, and sought shelter 

1848 with his fugitive troops within the walls of the capital. 

Sir Frederick Currie nowdetormined to lose no time in fol . 
lowing up tlie successes of Lieutenant Bdwardes, and took 
Despatfh of himself the responsibility of ordering Gone- 
Genertti rul Whish to proceed with 7,000 men and a bat- 

Whish. tcring train to Mooltan, and to this movement 

Lord Gough offered no opposition. Meanwhile, Lieutenant 
Edwardes was joined by a Sikh force, under Shere Sing, 
which the Lahore durbar had despatched, ostensibly to co- 
operate against Moolraj, but, in reality, to support him, 
and it was no secret at l^ahore that they were thoroughly 
disaffected. The distance between Lahore and Mooltan is 
only 220 miles, but though General Whish bad the conveni- 
ence of water communication, lie was thirty-nine days 
reaching his destination. Luring this procrastination 
31oolraj augmented his force and improved the defences of 
the fort, which was one of the .strongest in the country. 
The battcrir\g train reached Mooltan on the 3rd September, 
but within a week after the batteries oj)ened all ojierations 
were brought to a close. Shore Sing, who had joined 
General Wliish’s c.amp in conjunction with Lieutenant 
Edwardes, yielded to the inijwrtunity of his officers and 
men, and went over to the (.neniy with 5,000 troops on the 
14tli September. The general wa.s obliged to relinquish 
the siege, and retire to a safe position in the vicinity of the 
town, adapted for the receii)t of reinforcements, and there he 
threw up entrenchments, and was, in fact, besieged in bis 
turn. Sher(! Sing immediately i.s.sued a proclamation, an- 
nouncing a reiigious war, “ under tlio auspice.s of the holy 
“ Gooroo,” against ‘‘the cruel feriiiijo.es,” and called upon 
all those who cat the salt of the maharaja to come forward 
and destroy them. 

During these proceedings events transpired at Lahore 
and elsewhere whicl) disclosed the mine upon which we 
Spieaiioftuo had been sitting. It was discovered that the 
revolt. niiiliarance, a woman of gi-cat ambition and inde- 
fatigable intrigue, bad for some time been engaged at 
Cabul and Candaliar, in Cashmere and in Rajpootana, in 
plotting against the British government, and that all the 
members of the Lahore cabinet, with the exception of two, 
were confederated with her. Sir Frederick Currie had by 
a skilful manoeuvre obtained possession of her person, and 
ti-ansferred her to the Resident at Benares, the warder of 
the disinherited princes and princesses of India. The spirit 
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of revolt now began more openly to develope itself. Chuttfer a.i>. 
Sing, the father of Shere Sing, the governor of the province 1848 
of Hazara, on the left bank of the Indus, threw off the mask, 
and “ devoted his head,” as he said, “ to God, and his arms to 
“ the Khalsa.” He opened a negotiation with Dost 
Mahomed and offered him the province of Peshawur on 
condition of his joining the crusade against the English. 

The proposition was too tempting to be ro,sisted, and he 
readily agreed to join the insurgents with his contingent. 
Peshawur, which Chutter Sing thus sold to the Afghans, 
was under the political charge of Major — now Sir George 
— Lawrence, and was garrisoned by 8,000 Sikh troops, 
upon whose fidelity little dependence eould be placed when 
the whole atmosphere of the Punjab wa.s charged with 
treason. Owing to the influence the Major had obtained 
over them, they steadily resisted the imjxirtunities of 
Chutter Sing, but at length yielded to the seductions of 
Sultan Mahomed, the brother of Dost Mahomed, and the 
personification of Afghan perfidy. He was under the 
greatest obligations to Sir Henry Lawrence, who had 
released him from gaol at Lahore and restored his jageer. 
Under his instigation the troops assailed and sacked the 
llcsidency, and Major Lawrence and other English officers 
retired under the escort provided by him with the most 
solemn assurances of protection, but no sooner were they 
in his power than he sold them to Chutter Sing. The 
whole of the Punjab was now in a state of revolt ; the 
veterans of Runjeet Sing, scattered throughout the country, 
were burning with impatience to meet the British bat- 
talions once more in the field, and recover tlieir lo.st honour 
and restore the glory of their beloved Khalsa. The paltry 
outbreak at Mooltan, fostered by delay, had grown into a 
portentous war, and Lord Dalhousie had now to encounter 
the bravest soldiers in India, animated by a spirit of 
patriotic enthusiasm, but he was fully equal to the occasion. 
Through the great exertions of Sir Gcoi'ge Clerk, the 
governor of Bombay, a body of 7,000 men was after much 
delay sent up the Indu.s to mnfiirce General Whish, and 
an addition was made of 17,000 to the strength of the 
Bengal regiments. On the 10th October, Lord Dalhousie 
proceeded to the scene of operations after having, at a fare- 
well entertainment given him at Barrackpore, said, in the 
course of his speech, “ Unwarned by precedent, uninflu- 
“ enced by example, the Sikh nation has called for war, and, 

“ on my word, sir, they shall have it with a vengeance.” 
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kjt. ' Shere Sing was received witli great mistnist by Moolraj, 

1848 wished him to desert the encampment of General 

Shere Sing Wliish, but not to encumber him with his troops 
and the and his requisitions. Twenty-five days after his 
grand army, rgyolt, he left Mooltan and marched towards 
Lahore with 5,000 men, whose number was increased at 
every stage by the old soldiers of the Khalsa, and he had 
the audacity to burn a bridge of boats on the Ravee, the 
flames of which were visible from the cantonments. Lahore 
had been unaccountably left in a defenceless state for 
weeks after it was known that Shere Sing and his father 
were in the field with 1.5,000 troops, and he might have 
obtained possession of it if this fact had been known to 
him ; but he moved on to Ramnuggur, on the Chenab. The 
grand army was at length assembled at Ferozepnre early in 
November, and Lord Gongh assumed command of it on the 
16th. It consisted of four British and eleven native regi- 
ments of infantry, three noble regiments of British horse, 
with five regiments of native cavalry, and five corps of 
irregular horse. It was weak in infantry, but unusually 
strong in artillery. Lord Gough opened the campaign on the 
22nd by marching down to Ramnuggur, where the main body 
of Shere Sing w'as encamped on the right bank, with his 
front protected by batteries mounting twenty-eight guns. 
He hod bouts on the river and the command of a ford, and 
had pushed a detachment acro.ss the river, which was at 
once driven back, when ho opened an irresistible fire 
from his batteries planted on tlie high ground on the oppo.site 
bank, and tlie order wa.s given to retire. One gun and two 
waggons, however, could not be extricated from tlio sand ; 
but instead of spiking the one and blowing up the others, 
time wa.s lost in endeavouring to rescue them. Several 
thousand.^ of the enemy then rushed across the ford, while 
the batteries played on tho British retiring force. Here 
the ojierations of the day sliould have terminated, but the 
Cominander-in-Chief gav'e permission to Colonel Havelock, 
in command of tho 14t.h Dragoon.s, an officer of Penin- 
sular renown, to charge the Sikhs in the dry sandy bed of 
a river two miles wdde ; and in this contemptible cavalry 
skirmish his own life and that of the gallant Colonel 
Cureton were sacrificed. 

Any attempt to assail tho position of Shere Sing in front 
would have been an act of infatuation, and Sir Joseph 
Battle of sa- Thackwell was therefore despatched, with 8,000 
dooiiapore. horse, foot, and artillery, on the 1st December, to 
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Wazeerabad, thirty miles higher up the river, which be a.d. 
creased the next day, and marched down twelve miles to- 1848 
wards Sherc Sing’s encampment. That general, on hearing 
of this movement, at once withdrew his army from Ram- 
nuggur, leaving Lord Gough to waste powder and shot on an 
empty entrenchment. The two forces met at Sadoollapore, 
where, after sustaining for two hours the incessant fire of 
the enemy without returning a shot till they were fully 
within range, General Thackwell’s artillery opened on them 
with great effect, and their cannon began to slacken and 
then ceased. There remained only an hour of daylight, 
and, with the example of Moodkec and Ferozeshuhnr before 
him, he wisely determined to postpone the attack till the 
morning. Under cover of the night Sherc Sing retired 
with his tents, guns, and ammunition, and when General 
Thackwell put his army in motion in the morning to pursue 
him, he was already beyond reach. Ho retired from 
Sadoollapore with hi.s artillery still entire, and the spirit of 
his troops unbroken, and took up a position of singular 
strength on the Jhelum, with his rear resting on that 
stream, his main body posted in ravines strengthened by 
field works, and his front covered by a broad and dense 
jungle. For six weeks our army i-emained inactive between 
the Ohenab and the Jhelum, and, in the opinion of the first 
military authorities of the day, it would have done well to 
continue in this attitude till the capture of Mooltan had 
brought up to its aid the largo divi.sion of troojts engaged 
in the siege. This course was eventually taken, and 
brought the war to a glorious termination ; but inter- 
mediately occurred tlie disastrous engagement of Chilhan- 
walla. 

On the Idfh January the army adviineed twelve miles to 1849 
Dinjee, and on the following day to Chilliau walla, when it 
became evident that the Sikhs had quitted their chiinan- 
strong entrenchments on the heights of Russool, waiia. 
and were ready to combat without the usual support of 
their bulwarks. Lord Gough had determined to defer the 
assault till a careful recomiaissance had been made the next 
day, and directions were given to mark out the ground for 
an encampment, when a few shots from some field-pieces 
the Sikhs had pushed forward dropped upon him. The 
spirit of defiance and antagonism at once overcame his sober 
judgment, and he is.sued orders for immediate action. The 
Sikhs began the engagement by a continuous peal of fire 
from a jungle so thick that nothing was oflerod as a mark for 
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tlie British artillery hut the flash and smoke of the enemy’s 
guns. This cannonade lasted an hour or an hour and a 
half, according to diS'erent reports, and it was three in the 
afternoon with only an hour or two of daylight left, 
when the divisions were ordered to advance. 

Of the two brigades of tlie infantry division of General 
Campbell — subsequently Lord Clyde — that of General 
Pennycuick was subject to a fearful repulse. The 24th 
Foot, which formed a portion of it, composed chiefly of 
young soldiers, advanced with such ardour that Shere Sing, 
to whom they were opposed, was on the point of retiring 
when he jierceived them rushing breathless and panting, as 
he described it, like dogs in a chase, upon his guns. He 
poured a shower of grape into them, and, while shattered 
liy its deadly effect, they were torn to pieces by a musketry 
fire from Sikh troops masked by a screen of jungle. The 
vvhole brigade was thrown into a state of confusion, 
and the most desperate efforts of the officers were of no 
avail to restore order. The colours of the regiment fell 
into the hands of the enemy, but not until 23 officers and 
459 non-commissioned offic(‘rs and men had been killed and 
wounded. General Campbell, who had been victorious in 
his front, came rapidly to the rescue, and snatched the 
victory from the Sikhs. General Gilbert’s division suc- 
ceeded by the most heroic efforts in putting the Sikhs to 
flight, but pursuit in a forest, where the men could not see 
twenty yards before them, vras impossible. Whilo they 
halted to collect their wounded, a body of Sikhs, who had 
turned their flank uiiperceivcd, oj)ened fire on them, and 
they were rescued from destruction only by the field 
battery of Major Dawes. The struggle was terrific, and, to 
use the language of an cyc-wltuess, it seemed as if the very 
air teemed with balls aud bullets. 

The adventures of the cavalry were, moat disastrous and 
humiliating. Lord Gough had brought four regiments into 
Movements the first line, and they were thus oiij)o.sed to an 
of cavalry, uiiii pproachahle artillery fire, and to entangle- 
ments in the recesses of the forest. The troops of artillery at- 
tached to 1 he brigade were planted in the rear, and could not 
open fire from a single gnn. The brigade was commanded 
by a superannuated general, who could not mount his 
horse without assistance, aud who was irascible aud wedded 
to ancient notions of cavaliy inancnuvres. As the line ad- 
vanced it was broken up by clumps of trees aud brushwood 
into numerous series of small sections doubled behind each 
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other. In this state a small body of Sikh horsemen, intoxi- a.d. 
cated with drugs, rushed on the centre in a mass, and 1849 
caused a sensation of terror among the native cavalry which 
nothing could counteract. Just at this crisis pome one in 
the 14th Dragoons uttered the words “ Threes about ! ” The 
regiment at once turned to the roar and moved off in con- 
fusion, and as the Sikh horse pressed on, it galloped head- 
long in disgraceful panic through the cannon and waggons 
posted in the rear. The Sikh horse entered the line of 
artillery with the dragoons and captured four guns. The 
shades of evening put an end to the conflict. The troops 
were half dead with fatigue and parched with thirst, but 
no water could be procured except at Chillianwalla, two 
miles distant, to which the Coinmander-in-Chief was 
obliged to withdraw the force. During- the night, parties 
of Sikh troops and of the armed peasantry traversed the 
forest which had been the scene of combat, mutilating the 
slain and murdering the wounded, and i-ifling both. All 
the guns which had been secured during the engagement 
were carried ofl'. with the exception of twelve, which had 
been brought into tlie camp. 

Such was the battle of Chillianwalla, the nearest approxi- 
mation to a defeat of any of our groat conflicts in India. 

The Sikh army was not overthrown, but retired Results of 
to another position three miles from the field, battle. 

Four British guns were captured, the colours of three regi- 
ments were lost, the reputation of the British cavalry 
deplorably tarnished, while the character of Sikh prowess 
was proportionately elevated. The number of killed and 
wounded, including eighty-nine officers, was 2 , 446 . The 
Governor-Genet al officially pronounced it a victory, and it 
was announced by salutes at all the Presidencies; but ho was 
anticipated by Sherc Sing, who fired a salute the same 
evening in honour of his triumph. By the community in 
India it was considered a gi-eat and lamentable calamity. 

The intelligence of the combat was received in England 
with a feeling of indignation and alarm. British standards 
had been lo.st ; British cannon had been captured ; British 
cavalry had fled before the enemy, and a British regiment 
had been annihilated. These disasters were traced, and 
justly, to the wretched tactics of Lord Gough, and he was 
recalled, with the full approval of the Duke of Wellington, 
and Sir Charles Napier was sent out to supersede him. 


H H 
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SECTION II. 

LOED DALHOUSIE’s ADMINISTEATION — SECOND SIKH WAE — 

ADMINISTRATION OF THE PUNJAB THE BURMESE "WAE — 

THE SANTALG. 

The conflict at Chillianwalla had so seriously crippled the 
infantry as to constrain Lord Gough to await the capture 
sieffeof of Mooltan and the arrival of General Whish’s 
Mooitan. force before he undertook any furtlier operations. 
At Mooltan the advantages gained by the spirited exertions 
of Lieutenant Edwardes had been lost by the defection of 
Shore Sing. Moolraj rog,ained possession of the province 
and of its resources, and was enabled to provision the fort 
and to improve its foi titicatious. General Whish, who had 
retired to a fortified position in the neighbourhood, was 
doomed to three months of inaction by the dilatoriness of 
the Bombay military authorities in forwarding rcinforce- 
A.i). ments. The Bombay troops on their arrival raised his army 
>8^8 to 17,000, with sixty four licavy guns, and he recommenced 
the siege on the 27th December. After clc'nriug the sujourbs, 
which was not effected without the loss of 800 men and seven- 
teen ofRcor.s, the batteries opened on the town, and for five 
days and nights the discliarge from howitzers, cannon, and 
mortars never ceased. On the third day the fury of the 
combatants was for .a few moments .ai rested hj- the explosion 
of a magazine in the town containing 400,0t)if lbs. of gun- 
powder, which shook the earth for mile.s and darkened the 
sky with smoke. After a brief pause the tiring was re- 
newed, the Bombay and B<'ngal artillery vying with each 
other and the enemy vying with both. On the 2ad 
January the city was stormed, and jiresentcd a melancholy 
picture of desolation ; the buildings bad oruinblod under 
the storm of shot and shell, which had never been suspended 
for 120 hours, and the streets were strewed with the dead 
and dying. Moolraj continued to hold the citadel with 
about 3,000 troops for another fortnight, and be and his 
brave soldier.s su.stained the most terrific fire of ordnance, 
direct and vertical, which had ever been discharged in 
India within the same narrow limits. At length, when 
every roof bnt one had been demolished, and the inee.ssant 
1849 Nolleys became insupportable, the valiant chief surrendered 
at discretion, and on the 22nd January rode into the English 
camp, his chiefs and soldiers prostrating themselves before 
him in passionate devotion as he passed. 
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After the battle of Chillianwalla the Sikh and British a.d. 
troops lay encamped within a few miles of each other for 1849 
twenty-five days ; the one at Russool and the 
other at Chillianwalla. On the 6th February 
Shere Sing evaded Lord Gongh and marched b-itueof 
nnperceived round the British entrenchments, 
and established his headquarters at Guzerat. The last 
brigade of General Whish’s army having joined Lord Gough 
on the 20th February, the army moved up to that town. 
General Cheape, of the Bengal engineers, who had directed 
tlie siege of Mooltan with that professional skill and per- 
sonal energy to whicli its success is to be attributed, joined 
the camp a week before the battle and assumed charge of 
the engineering department. With unwearied industry he 
applied himself to the duty of obtaining tlie most accurate 
information of the position of the enemy, the absence of 
which had produced the lamentable Jesuits of Maharajpore, 
Moodkee, and Chillianwalla. The army of Shere Sing, 
estimated at 50,000 men, with sixty pieces of cannon, was 
posted in front of the walled town of Guzerat, with the left 
supported on a streamlet, while the right was protected by 
the deep dry bed of the Dwara. Between them was a 
space of about three miles with two villages, loopholed and 
filled with troops. In all Lord Gough’s battles he had 
trusted more to the bayonet than to his cannon, and the 
carnage had been severe. In the pre.scut ca.se the principle 
was reversed, On the day preceding the engagement it 
was determined by the able engineer ofScei’s with the force 
that the artillery, in which no army in India had been so 
strong, should be brought into full play, and that the charge 
of the infantry should bg reserved till the consistency of 
the Sikh array had been broken by the guns. 

The infantry divisions and brigades advanced in parallel 
lines with eightj^-four pieces of cannon in front, and the 
cavalry on the flanks. The army, invigorated by .n,,. 
rest and food, broke ground at half past seven. Guzerat. 

The morning was clear and cloudless, and the sun shone 
brightly on the extended liucs of bayonets and sabres. The 
Sikhs, ever ready with their batteries, opened them at a 
long range. The British infantry was halted beyond their 
reach, and the artillery pushed boldly to ibe front and com- 
menced a cannonade, of which the oldest and most ex- 
perienced soldiers had never witnessed a jiarallel for mag- 
nificence and effect. The Siklis fired with great rapidity, 
but it was manifest that neiiber human fortitude nor the 
H u 2 
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A.D. bbst materials could withstand the storm which for two 

1849 hours and a half beat on their devoted artillery ; not a 
single musket was discharged before the fire of their for- 
midable line had been subdued. The infantry then deployed 
and commenced a steady advance supported by their field 
batteries. The Sikhs fought with desperation, but the two 
villages wore at length carried by the ardent courage of 
the British troops, and the wliole Sikh line gave way and 
was pursued round the town by all the brigades of infantry. 
The cavalry, which had hitherto been kept in reserve, was 
then let loose, and onward they rushed, riding over and 
trampling down the flying and scattered infantry of the 
Sikhs, and converting the discomfited enemy into a shape- 
less mass of fugitives. It was not till half-past four, after 
they had advanced fifteen miles beyond Guzerat, that the 
cavalry drew I'cin, and by that time the army of Shere 
Sing was a wreck, deprived of its camp, its standards, and 
fifty-three pieces of cannon. The battle of Guzerat was one 
of the noblest achievements of the British army in India, 
and as it was gained by the judicious use of the arm in 
which the force had a preponderating power, it has justly 
been designated the “ battle of the guns.” The happy 
contrivance by which the Commander-in-Chief was re- 
strained from interfering with the order of buttle, and 
hurling the infantry, as iihual, on the enemy’s batteries, 
is well known. 

The day after the battle Sir Walter Gilbert loft the camp 
with 12,b00 infantry, cavalry, and horse artillery, and 
Pursuit of pursued the relic of the Sikb army, now reduced 
the Sikhs to about 10,000 men, along the gre.at high road 
andAfgliaiis. Indus, with such rapidity a.s to allow them 

no breathing time, and they sent Major George Lawrence, 
who had been their prisoner since ho left Peshawur, to 
make terms with the general. On the 12th Mare.h Shere 
Sing and Chutter Sing debvered up their swords to him at 
the celebrated monument of Manikyla, once considered a 
trophy of Alexander the Great ; thirty-five subordinate 
chiefs laid their swords at his feet, and the Klialsa soldiers 
advanced one by one, and, alter clasping their weapons, 
cast them upon the growing pile with a heavy sigh. It only 
remained to di.s 2 iose of the Afghans whom Dost Mahomed 
had sent to co-operate with the Sikhs. The veteran Gilbert 
followed them across the Indus, with the buoyancy of 
youth, and chased tliem up to the portals of the Khyber,. 
and, as thu natives sarcastically remarked, “those who had 
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“ rode down the hills like lions ran back into them like 
“ dogs.” 

The battle of Guzerat decided the fate of the Punjab and 
finally quenched the hopes of the Khalsa soldiers. It was 
no ordinary distinction for that noble army to 
have met the conquerors of India successively at of the 
Moodkee, at Ferozeshulmr, at AHwal, at Sob- 
raon, at Chillianwalla, and at Guzerat ; but after six such 
conflicts they resigned tlicmsclvcs with a feeling of proud 
submission to the power which had proved stronger than 
themsolves, and there has never since been the slightest 
attempt at disturbance. The Punjab was now, by the in- 
defeasible right of a double conquest, after unprovoked 
aggres.sion, at the disposal of the British Gov^ernment, and 
as there was not time for any reference to the Court of 
Directors, Lord Dalhonsie annexed it to tho Company’s 
dominions, in a proclamation which stated that, “■ as tho only 
‘ sure mode of protecting tho Covernnient of India from 
‘ the perpetual recurrence of unprovoked and wasting wars, 
‘ he was compelled to i-caolve on the entire .subjugation of a 
‘ people whom their own government had long been unable 
‘ to control, whom no puni.shment could deter from violence, 

‘ and no acts of friendship could conciliate to j)eace.” 

On the ‘29th of March the youthful maharaja Duleep Sing 
took his seat for the last time on the throne of his father, 
and in the presence of the high British functionaries and 
the nobles of his court, heard Lord Dalhousio’s proclama- 
tion read, and then affixed his initials to the deed which 
transferred the kingdom of the five wafers to the Company, 
and secured to himself an annuity of five lacs a year. The 
British colours were hoisted on the lamparts, and a 
royal salute announced the fulfilment of Bunjeot Sing’s 
prediction that “ the Punjab also would become red,” — in 
allusion to the colour which distinguishes the British pos- 
sessions on the map of India. The jageers of the leaders of 
the rebellion were confiscated, and they retired into oblivion 
on small stipends. Moolraj, after a fair trial before a special 
court, w'as sentenced to imprisonment for life, but died 
within a short time. Lord Dalhonsie was elevated to the 
dignity of a Marquis, the fourth marquisate bestowed on 
the Governors-General who bad enlarged the Company’s 
territories. The reproach of Chillianwalla was forgotten 
in the triumph of Guzerat, and Lord Gough received a 
step in the peerage. 

Lord Dalhonsie, having thus annexed the Punjab to the 
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A.D. Company’s dominions, was determined to spare no pains to 
1849 Administra government a real blessing to the 

tionofthe population. A noble field was presented for the 
Pmjab. construction of an administration free from the 


errors committed in other provinces in the infancy of our 
rule, and it was not neglected. A l>oard was constituted 
with ample powers, at the head of which was placed Sir 
Henry Lawrence, one of the Comp.any’s great statesmen, a 
fit successor of Ochterlony, and Munro, and Elphinstone, 
and Metcalfe. With him was associated his brother Mr. 


John Lawrence, who was .subsequently rewarded with the 
Governor-Generalship, and Mi". Robert Montgomery. A 
more efficient board it would have been difficult to con- 


struct even in India. Tho administration was formed on 


a new system, and entrusted to fifty-six officers, half of whom 
were military men and the other half civilians, the flower 
of the Service, men of mature experience, or of noble as- 
pirations for distinction. The system of government was 
well suited by its simplicity and vigour to the requirements 
of the country. For the voluminous regulations which lay 
like an incubus on tho older provinces, a clear and concise 
manual adapted to the habits of a people who courted 
justice but dreaded law, was compiled by Mr. Montgomery, 
and comprised in a few sheets of foolscap. 

The north-west boundary of the empire was now re- 
moved to the mountain range beyond the Indus, inhabited 
The border tribes of hig-hlanders, who.se voc.ation, from 
tribes and time immemorial, had been to levy black mail. To 
mei™'* protect the lowlanders from their raids, a chain 
of fortifioatious was e.stablishcd on the line, fully 
provisimied, and connected with each other by a scries of 
roads. Nine regiments were especially rai.sed for duty on 
these marcbes. Within six months of the conquest Lord 
Dalhousie disarmed the Punjab, and 120,000 weapons of 
every variety of form and character weie surrendered. A 
military piolice, consisting of si.x regiments of foot and 
twenty-seven troops of horse, was organised. The ancient 
institution of the village watch, paid by the people and 
acting under local magnates, was revived in a more efficient 
form. As the result of these admirable arrangements, it 
was reported within three years that no province in India 
was more free from crime than the Punjab. 

The vital qne.stion of the land assessment, on w'bicb the 
happiness, and, to a great extent, the loyalty, of the people 
in the East depends, was dealt with in a spirit of wisdom 
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and liberality, and the egregious blunder.? committed in the 
older provinces were carefully avoided. The set- 
tlement was formed on a minute and accurate 'revenue, 
investigation ; the land-tax was reduced in amount, and 
leases were granted, which in some cases extended to thirty 
years. The security' of tenure and the moderation of the 
rent gave such encouragement to agriculture that more 
than 30,000 of the Khalsa soldiers exchanged the sword 
for the plough. Lord Dalhousio was likewise resolved to 
avoid the boundless irritation inflicted on the Gangetic 
provinces for half a century by dallying with the question 
of rent-free tenures ; every case was carefully examined 
and satisfactorily and finally disposed of. The duties on 
the transit of merchandise from district to district and 
town to town — the great impediments of trade — were 
swept away', and the loss was compensated by the scientific 
selection of new taxes, four of which yielded a larger 
return than forty-eight of Runjeet Shig’s clumsy imposts. 

The Board of Administration likewise* jmt down the sale 
of children, which was all but universal, and thus ex- 
tinguished domestic slavery. Dacoity' was rife 
when the Punjab came into our pos.session, but dwoity,’ ami 
the Board took the field against the criminals 
with that exceptional energy for which the administration 
of this province has always been distinguished, and in the 
course of five years the country was more free from the 
crime than Bengal after eighty-five years of our rule. The 
thugs who bad resorted to tho Punjab, when driven out of 
Hindostan and the Deccan by Colonel Sleeman, were 
extirpated. Active measures were likewise adopted to 
eradicate iho practice of female infanticide. 

Lord Dalhousie did not consider the conquest of the 
Punjab complete till it was intersected wfitb military roads, 
and in the course of five years 2,200 miles were noads and 
either completed or under construction. Of these canals, 
the most important was that which united Lahore with 
Peshaivrir, a distance of 275 miles. It passed over more 
than 100 great bridges and 450 of smaller dimensions, and 
it penetrated six mountain chains ; all those obstacles 
were overcome by Colonel Napier, since created Lord 
Napier of Magdala, to whose skill and energy the Punjab 
was indebted for those material improvements which gave 
it the appearance of a Roman province. Lord Dalhousio, 
moreover, considered that “of all works of improvement 
“ which could be applied to an Indian province, works of 
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A.D. “ irrigation were the happiest in their eflfects on the physi- 
1849 “ cal condition of tlie people,” and he directed all the canals 
1^4 former rnlers, Mahommedan and Sikh, to be 

* repaired, and others to be constructed with a liberal hand. 
The greate.st of Colonel Napier’s works of irrigation was 
the Baree Daoab canal, which with its branches extended 
to the length of 465 miles, equal, if not superior to, the 
longest European canal. Lord Dalhousie made the boon 
the more acceptable to the people by refusing to levy any 
water-rate, as he considered that the state was fully repaid 
by the increase of cultivation. 

The government established in the Punjab was emphati- 
cally Lord Dalliousie’s own creation. The administrative 
Result of executive talent employed in tlic improve- 

theae mont of it had never been equalled in any other 
measures. province, but it was his genius which gave ani- 
mation to the whole system. Ho traversed the country in 
every direction, and placed himself in constant and un- 
restrained communication with the public functionaries, 
who were thus enabled to prosecute their labours without 
official enoumbranccs. The administration enibodiod the 
maturity of our experience in the science of Eastern govern- 
ment, and rendered the Punjab the model province oi' India. 
By these wise and beneficent measures the nation whicli 
had recently been the great object of political anxiety 
became one of the chief elements of our strength. The 
brave soldiers who had shaken our power to its foundation 
at Ferozeslmhur and Chilhaiiwalla enlisted under our 
banners, a.ssisted in reconquering Helhi from tho rebel 
sepoys, marched up the Irrawaddy to fight the Burmese, 
and aided in planting the English colours on the battle- 
ments of Pekin. 

jg.j There was peace for three years after ilie conquest of 
the Punjab, and then came the unex)'ected and unwelcome 
1 war with the Burmese, who had been at peace 
Eumiese witli US lor twciity-six year.s. in oeptember the 
'’'ar. European merchants at Rangoon transmitted a 

memorial to the Government of India, complaining of 
various acts of opjiression, sometimes accomp.anied with 
torture, whicli had been inflicted on them by the Burmese 
authorities, and slating that, unless they could obtain pro- 
tection, they must quit the country and sacrifice their 
property. The Council in Calcutta — Lord Dalhousie being 
up the country — came to the conclusion that British subjects 
were entitled to British protection. Commodore Lambert, 
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commanding H.M. ship “ Fox,” who had recently arrlvhd 
in Calcutta, was sent to Bangoon to investigate the com- 
plaints, and if they were substantiated, to forward a 
communication from the Government of India to the king 
demanding redress. The Ava cabinet replied that the 
offending governor should be removed, and that due enquiry 
should bo made into the complaints of the merchants. The 
governor, however, left Rangoon with ostentatious parade, 
and his successor treated the British representative with 
studied insolence, and refused to a)>point any day for an 
official audience. Captain Fishbourne therefore sent to a.d. 
inform him that the deputation from the Government of 1852 
India would wait on liim at midday on the (5th January. 

He proceeded at tlie appointed time with his suite to 
Government House, but they were not permitted to 
enter it and were detained in the sun by the menials who 
declared that the governor was asleo]) and must not be dis- 
turbed, whereas he was all the time looking at them tlirough 
the Venetian windows, and enjoying their moriifioation. 
After waiting a quarter of an lioui- Captain Fishbourne I'e- 
turned and i cpoided the treatment be had received to tlio 
Commodore. The mission had boon entrusted to one of 
Cromwell’s ambassadors, “ a sixty-four gun frigate, which 
“ spoke all languages and never took a refusal.” The 
Commodore immediately proceeded down the river to 
establish a blockade, as he had been insti'ueted to do, taking 
away with him a merchant vessel belonging to the king. 

On his way down a heavy fire was opened on him from the 
stockades below Rangoon on both sides the river, which 
the guns of the “ Fox ” demolished in a few minutes. 

Lord Dalhousie was at the time in the north-west pro- 
vinces, and apprehending from the aspect of the negotia- 
tion that the Government was drifting into a _ 

1 I TT j •. 1-1 1 Proo(‘cnin"s 

war, hastened down to prevent it, and it was only of Lm-a 
till the ihii'd application for redress had been 
treated with contempt that became to the determination 
to seek it by force of arms. “ The Government of India,” 
he said in his minute, “ cannot consistently with its own 
“ safety appear for one day in an attitude of inferiority, or 
“ hope to maintain peace and submission among tlie num- 
“ berless princes and peojilo embraced within the vast 
“ circuit of the empire, if for one day it give countenance 
“ to a doubt of the absolute superiority of its arms and of 
its continued resolution to maintain it.” The Commandor- 
in-Chief was in Sinde, and Lord Dalhousie was obliged to 
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A.D. bfecome his own war minister, and he astonished India by 

1<162 the singular genius he displayed for military organisation. 
The task before him was one of no ordinary difficulty. It 
was the 10th February before the declaration of war was 
issued and the preparations for the campaign commenced, and 
it was of vital importance that Rangoon should be occupied 
before the rains came on in the beginning of May. He had 
two expeditions to do.spatch, one from Bengal and the other 
from itadras ; the sti'amers were lying in the harbour of 
Bombay, and there was no telegraph ; but his forethought 
anticipated, and his energj' supplied, every requirement. 
Ho superintended every arrangement himself, and his 
aides-de-camp were incessantly employed in Calcutta in 
moving about from place to place to en.sure promptitude 
and eificioncy in every branch of preparation. The Tenas- 
serim proviiieos were drained of cattle and provisions; 
bakehouses v\oi’o erected on the coast, and steamers sta- 
tioned to convoy broad and meat to the camp. The frame- 
work of houses was constructed at Moidmein to afford 
shelter to the troops when the monsoon set in, and a con- 
valescent depdt was established at Amherst, thirty miles 
below Rangoon. 

The land army amounted to 5,800 men. under the com- 
mand of General Godwin, who had served in the first 
Theixpidl- Burmese war, and it was strengthened by nine- 
tiomirj teen steamers carrying 150 guns and manned by 
forco. 2, '200 sailors and marines. On the arrival of the 
force in the Rangoon river, a flag of truce was sent up by a 
steamer to receive the reply of the king to the late.st letter 
of the Governor-General, but it was fired upon, and the last 
hope of a peaceful solution of the difficulty vanished. The 
whole force took up a position in front of Rangoon on the 
11th April. The great pagoda, the key of the enemy’s 
position, hud been fortified with great skill, and it was de- 
fended with more gallantry ftian the Burmese had exhibited 
in the former war ; but nothing could withstand the fiery 
valour of our soldiers, and the British colours were planted 
on that noble temple after a short struggle. This was the 
first, and almost the only military operation of the cam- 
paign. Tho Burme.se army was dispersed, and the people 
returned to their houses and resumed their joenpations. 
The town was well supplied w'ith provisions, and carpentens 
from Pegu hastened to erect the wooden houses. The health 
of the camp was little affectod by the season ; the river was 
crowded with shippincr. and the port became a busy mart 
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of commerce. But although General Godwin had a mag- a.v. 
nificent flotilla of steamers, and the complete command of 1832 
the river, nothing could induce him to advance to Prorae, 
and Lord Dalhousie was obliged to proceed to Rangoon in 
person, and insist on his moving up to occupy that im- 
portant position ; it was captured with the loss of only one 
man. 

The king refused to hold any communication with Lord 
Dalhousie, and he had now to consider the course he was 
to pursue. The inhabitants of Pegu were Annexation 
impatient to be roloascd from the iron yoke of of Pogn. 
the Burmese, who had treated them wdth more than ordi- 
nary cruelty since they were conquered. They entreated 
to be taken under British protection, and Lord Dalhousie 
determined at once to accede to their wi.shes and to anne.v: 
the province. In his minute on the subject he .said, “ In 
“ the earliest stage of the present dispute I avowed my 
“ opinion that conquest in Burmah uould be a calamity 
“ second only to the calamity of wiir ; but I have been 
“ drawn most reluctantly to the conclusion that no measure 
“ will adequately meet the object which, in my judgment, 

“ it is absolutely necessary to secure — the establishment of 
“ our security now and its maintenance hereafter — except 
“ the seizure and occupation of a portion of the territories 
“ of the Burmah kingdom.” The Court of Directors and 
the Ministry concurred in this opinion, and on the 20th 
December a proclamation was issued declaring that Pegu 
was henceforth to be considered a poition of the British 
dominions No jirovinco has ever gained so much in so 
short a period by annexation. The export and import traffic 
has increased from a few lacs to nine crores ; the people are 
happy and contented, and would consider a change of 
masters the greatest of calamities. The first Burmese war 
had entailed an expenditure of thirteen crores ; the second 
cost a little over one orore. 


SECTION III. 

LORD DALHOUSIE’S ADMIKISTKATION — ANNEXATIONS. 

The confiscation of the Punjab and Pegu, like the annexa- 
tions made during fifty years to the dominions of the 
Company from the territories of My.sore, Sindia, Anneration 
Nagpore, Holkar, and the Peshwa, followed the po'^y- 
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A.D. fortune of war, and were the natural consequence of un- 

1848 provoked hostilities ; but the absorption of Satara, Nag- 
pore, and Jliansi was based on the failure of heirs, and the 
assumed prerogative of the paramount power in India. 
They constitute what has been termed the “ annexation 
“ policy” of Lord Dalhoufjie, which has been compared to 
“ the acts of brigands counting out their spoil in a wood, 
“ rather than the acts of British .statesmanship,” and he 
has been stigmatised as “the worst and basest of rulei’s.” 
To trace this policy to its origin, it is to be observed that, 
seven years before his arrival, the Governor- General and 
Council in 1841 recorded their unanimous opinion that 
“ our policy should be to ])er.sovere in the one clear and 
“ direct course of abandoning no just or honourable acces- 
“ sion of territory or revenue while all existing claims ot 
“ right are scrupulously respected.” Lord Dalliousie, soon 
after assuming the government, recorded his entire con- 
currence in the views of his pi’eclecessors, and said that 
“ we wore bound not to put aside or neglect such rightful 
“ opportunities of acquiring territory or revenue as may 
“ from time to time present themselves, by the failure of all 
“ heirs of every description whatever, ot’ from the failure of 
” heirs natural ; but wherever a shadow of doubt can be 
“ shown the claim should be at once abandoned.” 

The princiiiality of Satara, the first to which this prin- 
ciple was applied, was created hy Lord Hastings in favour 
of the descendant of Sevajee on the absorption 
tara. Pe.sliwa’s dominions in 1819, and endowed 

with a revenue of fifteen bias a year. The raja died on the 
5th April, 1848, without issue. He had repeatedly applied 
to the Residout for permission to adopt an heir, but had 
been informed that it was not in his power to grant it. Two 
hours before his death, a boy, previously unknown to him, 
was brought in by hap-hazard ; the ceremony of adoption 
was performed with the usual rites, and a royal salute was 
fired. The adopted lad succeeded, as a matter of course, to 
the personal property of the raja, but the question arose 
whether he could succeed to the sovereignty without the 
sanction of the British Government. Sir George Clerk, 
the governor of Bombay, while admitting that the consent 
of the paramount power was required by enstom, main- 
tained tliat the Government could not object to it without 
injustice. His succe.ssor, Lord Falkland, concurred with 
the other members of government in taking an opposite 
view of the case. Mr. Willoughby, the ablest member of 
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the Council, aflSrmed that the confirmation of the pai^- a.b. 
mount authority in India was essential to the validity of 1848 
an adoption, according to custom so ancient and so uni- 
versal as to have all the effect of law, and he would not 
allow states which, like Satara, had lapsed to us, to be per- 
petuated by adoption. These conflicting opinions were 
submitted to Lord Dalhousie, and after a diligent examina- 
tion of precedents and documents, he recorded his entire 
agreement with Mr. Willoughby’s views, both on the 
general principle and on the policy to be adopted in this 
particular instance. The question was then referred to the 
decision of the Court of Directors, together with all the 
minutes recorded at Bombay and Calcutta. The Court, 
with the concurrence of the Board of Control, communi- 
caled for tlie guidance of the Government of India the 
principle on which they were to act : “ By the general law 

‘ and onstom of India, a dependent ]>rincipality, like that 
‘ of Satara, cannot pass to an adopted heir without the 

consent of the paramount power . . . and the general 
‘ interests committed to our charge are best consulted by 
■ withholding it.” 

Aboutfive years later a similar case tunied up at Nagpore. 1853 
It lias been already stated that, in consequence of the 
treacherous attack of Appa Sahib on the Resi- 
dency in 1817, the kingdom was forfeited, but 
Lord Hastings generously restored it to the royal family. 

The raja, who was childless, repeatedly resisted the earnest 
advice of the Resident to adopt a son, and died in 1853 
without any heir or successor, lineal, collateral, or adopted. 

Lord Dalhousie recorded an elaborate minute on the subject, 
remarking, “ Wc have not now to decide any question which 
“ turns on the right of a paramount jiower to refuse con- 
'■ firmation to an adoption by an inferior. The raja has 
“ died, and deliberately abstained fi’om adopting an heir. 

‘‘ The state of Kagpore, conferred on (lu' raja and his heirs 
“ in 1818 by the British Government, has reverted to it on 
“ the death of the raja without an heir. The Government 
“ is wholly unfettered to decide as it ma^ think fit ; ” and 
he camo to the conclusion that “ the gratuitous alienation 
“ of the state of Nagpore in favour of a Mahratta youth was 
“ called for by no obligation of justice or equity, and wa.s 
“ forbidden by every consideration of sound policy.” The 
Court of Directors signified their entire concurrence in the 
annexation, and stated as the ground of their decision that 
Nagpore was a principality granted after conquest by the 
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favour of the British Government to the late raja on here- 
ditary tenure. He had left no heir of his body ; there was 
no male heir who by family or hereditary right could claim 
to succeed him ; he had adopted no son ; there was not in 
existence any person descended in the male line from the 
founder of the dynasty, and they had no doubt of their 
right to resume the grant. 

A.D. The principality of Jhansi in Buiidlocund was held by a 

1®* chief as a tributary of the Pesbwa, whose rights in the 
JhanM province were ceded to the Company in 1817, and 
Lord Hastings, to reward him for his fidelity, 
declared the fief to be hereditary in his family. He died 
in 1835, after having adopted a son, but Sir Charles Met- 
calfe, then governor of Agra, declared that in the case of 
chiefs who merely held lands or enjoyed revenues under 
grants such as are issued by sovereigns to subjects, the 
power which made the grant had a right to resume it on 
failure of heirs male.' He therefore refused to acknowledge 
any right to bequeath the sovereignty by adoption, and 
bestowed it on a descendant of the first chief. He died in 
1853, having adopted a son on his death-bed, and his widow, 
a woman of high spirit and great talent, demanded the 
succession for the lad. Colonel Low, one of the members 
of Council wlio had oppo.sed the annexation of Nagpore, 
recorded in his minute “ the native rulers of Jhansi were 
“ never sovereigns; they were only subjects of a sovereign, 

“ first of the Peshwa, and latterly of the Company ; the 
“ Government of India has now a full right to annex the 
“ lands of Jhansi to the British dominions.” Lord Dalhousie 
stated that, as the last raja had left no heir of his body, and 
there was no male heir of any chief or raja who had rulod 
the principality for half a century, the right of the British 
Government to refuse to acknowledge the present adoption 
was unquestionable. The Court of Directors took the same 
view of the ca.se, and Jhansi was incorporated in iheir 
territories. During the mutiny the ranee took a fearful 
revenge hy putting eighty-three Europeans, men, women, 
and children, to death in cold blood. To these three cases 
of annexation, that of Oude has been added to swell the 
condemnation pronounced on Lord Dalhousie’ s proceedings, 
though it was etfected contrary to his advice, by the direct 
orders of the Cabinet and the Court of Directors. On these 
questions we leave the render to form his own judgment 
from the facts which we have thus placed before him. 

It was during the administration of Lord Dalhousie, and 
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■with his fall coacurrenoe, that the dignity and prmleges i.D. 
of the nabob of the Carnatic "were suppressed by Nabobs of 
the Government of Madras. The Carnatic was tbeCamatic. 
annexed to the Company’s territories in 1801 by Lord 
Wellesley, who allotted a sum of about seven lacs of rupees 
a year for the support of the nabob and his household ; 
but he distinctly excluded all allusion to heirs and succes- 
sors. It was a personal settlement with a mediatized prince ; 
the nabob enjoyed a titular dignity, received royal salutes, 
and was placed above law. Two nabobs in succession had 
left heirs at their death in 1819 and 182-5, and the Govern- 
ment had allowed them to succeed to the title and the 
advantages attached to it. The last nabob died childless 
in 1853, and his uncle, Azim Oah, claimed the dignity and 
immunities and allowances attached to the nabobship. 

Lord Ham's, the governor of Madras, jiointed out in an 
elaborate minute that the Government was not bound to 
recognise a hereditiiiy succession to this dignity, even of 
direct heirs, still less of those who wore only collateral. 

He objeotetl to the perpetuation of the nabobship, because 
it was prejudicial to the public interests that there should 
exist a sepai'ato authority in the town not amenable to law, 
which, combined with the vicious habits of the palace, en- 
couraged the accumulation of an idle and dissolute popula- 
tion in the capital of the Presidency. The nabob’s palace 
was mortgaged, and bis debts amounted to half a crore of 
rupees. Lord Harris proposed that the annuities of the 
Arcot family shoidd cease, that the Government should 
undertake to settle it.s debts aud make a moderate allow- 
ance to the uncle. Lord Dalhousie fully concurred in these 
views, and the Court of Directors asserted that the rights 
of the family were restricted to the prince who signed the 
treaty in 1801. 

The vexatious question of the Hyderabad contingent was 1853 
brought to a satisfactory conclusion by the tact and resolu- 
tion of Lord Dalhousie and the firmness and tjh, Nizam 
judgment of Colonel Low, the Resident at the andBerar. 
Hizam’s court. The origin of this force has been explained 
in a former chapter. It was ovcr-ofllcered and ovcr-jiaid, 
and formed a severe tax on the revenues of the state, but 
the Nizam would not hear of its being reduced. Its allow- 
ances had repeatedly fallen into arrears, when it became 
necessary for the Resident to make advances from his 
treasury, which the Nizam acknowledged as a debt bearing 
interest. The territory of Hyderabad was sufficiently pro- 
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A.D. ductive to provide for all the demands of the administration, 

1853 but it was impossible to prevail on the Nizam to attend to 
business ; his debts amounted to three crores, and the ex- 
orbitant interest he was obliged to pay, combined with the 
cost of a horde of 40,000 foreign mercenaries he persisted 
in maintaining, devoured his resources. The Nizam had 
from time to time made some payments towards the liquida- 
tion of the debt incurred for the contingent, but by 1853 it 
had again accumulated to half a crore of rupees. Lord 
Dalhousie’s patience was exhausted by four years of evasion, 
and he determined to bring the question to an issue. He 
proposed the draft of a treaty placing the contingent on a 
definite and permanent footing, providing for its punctual 
payment, and effecting an equitable settlement of arrears 
by the transfer of territory yielding about thirty-six lacs a 
year, which was less than the annual claim on the Nizam 
by about six lacs. By this arrangement he was relieved 
from a debt of half a crore; but, however beneficial it might 
be to his interests, he mmiifcstod a strong reluctance to 
agree to it, and it was only on the importunity of his 
ministers, and more particularly through the influence of a 
favourite valet whom the ministers had bribed, that he was 
induced to give his consent to it. The districts which he 
ceded were those in West Berar, which Lord Wellesley had 
generously given his ancestor for the very equivocal assist- 
ance he had rendered in the war with the Mahrattas in 
1803. 


SECTION IV. 

LOUD DALHOOSIE’s AinilMSTUATION — OUDE — SOCIAL AND 
MATERIAL IMPBOVEMENIS. 

No province in India had suffered the affliction of misrule 
for so long a period as Onde, and it was to he traced to the 
Cliroinc presence of the British army, which effectually 
miMuiBin protected the ruler from the indignation of his 
subjects. The expostulations of Warren Hastings, 
of Lord Cornwallis, of Sir John Shore, and of Lord Hastings 
had been totally unheeded. In 1831 Lord William Bentinck 
assured the king, that unless prompt measures were adopted 
to reform abuses and to give the people the benefit of good 
government, the Compan 3 ' would assume the administration, 
and reduce him to the same condition as the nabob of 
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^oorshedabad. This remonstrance produced a slight re- 
formation, but it was transient. Twelve years after Lord 
Hardinge visited Lucknow and earnestly r-enewed the 
remonstrance, assuring the king that, unless these reforma- 
tions were carried out within two years, the government of 
the whole country would be taken out of his han Is. 

Colonel Sleeman, who was soon after appointed Resident, a.i>. 
was desired to make a tour through the country and ascer- '^.51 
tain whether any reform had been made in the 
administration. His report presented a dark sieoman’a 
record of crime and misery. The king main- 
tained a superfluous army of 70,000 men, who received 
scanty and uncertain pay, and were driven to prey upon 
the people. Their foraging parties indiscriminately plun- 
dered the villagers of provisions, and brought away the 
roofs and doors of the houses for fuel. It was impossible 
to conceive a greater curse to a country than such a body 
of disorgauisod and licentious soldiery. There were 240 
forts or strongholds in the country, with 470 guns, held by 
the higher clas.s of landholders, chiefly Rajpoots. They 
had converted large tracts of the most fertile land into 
jungle, which became the haunts of lawless character.s, who 
levied heavy imposts on all traders and travellers. Within 
sixteen miles of the capital one landholder Lad thus turned 
thirty miles of rich land into jungle, and erected four forti- 
fleations within the circle. The king, immured in hi.s 
palace, was invisible except to his women, musicians, and 
buffoons. The favourite tiddler had been appointed chief 
ju.stice ; the chief singer was de facio king. L’very officer 
on his apiiointment was required to pay heav'y douceurs 
to the king, to the heir-apparent, to the minister, in 
fact, to whomever wa.s supposed to have interest at court, 
and he reimbui-sed himself by extoj-tions from the people. 
Colonel SIcemaii — who was an imjiussioried foe to annex- 
ation — stated in his report that, notwith-standing his 
earnest desire to maintain the throne of Oude in its in- 
tegrity, fl tty years of experience bad destroyed every hopt' 
that the king would carry out a system of administration 
calculated to .secure life and property and to promote the 
happiness of the people. “He did not think that, with a 
“ due regard to its own character as the paramount power 
'• in India, and the particular obligations liy which it was 
“ bound by solemn treaties to the sufferiug peojile of this 
“ disti’acted conntiy, the Government could any longer 
“ forbear to take over the administration,” in perpetuity ; 

I I 
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A.D. waking suitable provision for the dignity and comfort of 

855 the king. General Outram, who was equally desirous of 
maintaining, if possible, the few remaining states in India, 
was appointed Resident by Lord Dalhousie, and directed to 
make a thorough inquiry into the condition of the people. 
He stated that, not only was there no improvement, but no 
prospect of any, and that the duty imposed on the Govern- 
ment by treaty could no longer admit of its honestly in- 
dulging the reluctance hitherto felt of having recourse to 
the decisive measure of assuming the admini.stration. He 
asserted that it was at the cost of 5,000,000 people, for 
whom wo were bound to secure good government, that we 
were upholding the sovereign power of this effete and in- 
capable dynasty. 

Lord Dalhousie drew up a comprehensive minute on the 
subject, in which he analysed the evidence which had been 
given during a long series of years of the gross 
inrd'Dai-' inveterate abu.se of power in Oude, and tbe 

tionhic ttiKi opinions which had been recorded, without oxcep- 
10 miiici , obligation to afford relief to the 

people. Wore it not for the jirescnce of our troops, he 
said, the people would long since have worked their own 
deliverance ; inaction on our part could no longer bo justi- 
fied. But, he added, the rulers of Oudo, however unfaithful 
to the trust conferred on them, have yet ever been faithful 
and true in Iheir allegiance to the British power, and rhey 
liave aided us as be.st they could in flic hour of our ufrao.st 
need. Justioo and gratitude require that, in ameliorating the 
lot of the people, we should lower the dignity and authority 
of the .sovereign as little as possible. The prospects of the 
people may bo improved without resorting to so extreme a 
measure as the annexation of the territory and the abolition 
of the throne. “ T do not therefore advise that Oude bo 
“ declared a British province.” He proposed that the king 
.should retain the sovereigjity, that he should vest the whole 
of the civil and military administration in the hands of the 
Company, and receive an annual stipend for the .support of 
his honour and dignity. Of the member's of Council, Mr. 
— now Sir Barnes — Peacock coincided with Lord Dalhou.sie ; 
Mr. — now Sir John — Grant, and governor of Jamaica, 
recommended the incorporation of Oude with the British 
territorie.s ; and General Low, who had opposed the annexa- 
tion of Nagpore, and who liad, moreover, been Resident at 
Lucknow, asserted that the disorders in the country were 
^f such long standing, and so inveterate, that theire was no 
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mode of cnaintaiiiing a just government but by placing tlib a.d. 
whole of its territory exclusively and permanently under the ' 866 
direct management of the East India Company. 

Lord Dalhousie transmitted all these minutes, together 
with the reports of Colonel Sleeman and General Outram, 
to the Court of Directors, with whom, and with Annoxation 
the Ministry, rested the decision of this great 
question. After earnest deliberation for two months, they 
came to the determination to overrule the advice of Lord 
Dalhousie, and to adopt what he had endeavoured to dis- 
suade them from — the annoxation of the territory and the 
abolition of the throne; and thus ended the sovereignty of 1866 
the king of Oude, on whom an annuity of tw'olve lacs of 
rupees a year was settled. 

Lord Dalhousie’s administration was rendered not less 
memorable by his administrative reforms and by material 
progress than by its political results. There was Adminiatra- 
no branch of the [lublie service which his keen eye e'fomis. 
did not penetrate, and into which ho did not introduce im- 
provements, the value of which has been gracefully acknow- 
ledged even by his enemies, lie had an insuperable aversion 
to wliat he described as the cumbersome and obstructive 
agency of boards, and be abolished them as far as possible, 
and invigorated each department by unity of (jontrol and 
responsibility. Though a civilian, Ihere was no portion of 
the fiublic service in which his roibrms were more radical 
and more heiioficial than the army. He aboJislied the 1850 
military board, and placed the mnJtifarioua duties which 
had been thrust upon it, and which it was never able to 
perform with efiiciency, under the charge of single officers 
of large experienee. The board had been w'oighted with 
the superintendence of all public works, and in no division 
had its failure been more palpable. Lord Dalhousie 
organised a jiublio works di'jiartment, with a si'parato 
secretary, not only to the Government of India, but to each 1852 
Presidency'. The responsibility of management was vested 
in a chief engineer, assisted by a body ol' executive officers 
and subordinates. To secure Ihc nniiitcrruptcd progress of 
public works, which had previously been prosecuted by 
spasmodic efforts, a schedule of those which were to be 
executed during each year was to be submitted to Govern- 
ment at the commencement of it. 

The revenues of India were increased during Lord 
Dalhousie’s administration from twenty-six to thirty crores. 

1 I :! 
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A.U. The wars in which tlie Government of India had ‘been en- 


1848 

to 

1856 


Revenues 8 ^ 8 ^^ with little intermission for ten years, had 
absorbed thirty crores, and entailed an annual 
deficit, which, however, ceased with the cause of it, and 
there was for a time the bright gleam of a surplus, but 
it was extinguished two years after by the mutiny. 
During the period of eight years now under review, the 
commerce of Bombay was developed to an. extraordinary 
degree, and that of Calcutta was doubled, while the coast- 
ing trade was liberated from every obstruction, and ren- 
dered more safe by the erection of lighthouses along the 


coast. 


185.3 The importance of conferring on the comparatively poor 
population of India the boon of cheap and uni- 
iostage. j'orm postage which had long been enjoyed in 
England, had been frequently discu.ssed in a perfunctory 
manner. Lord Dalhousie took up the question with his 
accustomed energy, an'd transmitted to Leadenhall Street 
the proposal of establishing a uniform rate of half an anna, 
or three-farthings, for every letter of a defined weight, 
irrespective of distance, though in some cases it even ex- 
ceeded two thousand miles. The Court gave the same ready 
and liberal sanction to this plan as they had, indeed done to 
all his other great schemes of improvement. He likewise 
procured a reduction of the rate of postage between 
England and India, and took a national pride in an 
arrangement which he said “ would enable the Scotch 
“ recruit at Pe.sbawur to write to his mother at John 


“ O’Groat’s house for sixpence.” 

The Ganges Canal was commenced long before Lord 
Dalhousic’s arrival, but it was advancing at so sluggish a 
The Gniigc» paco, that the sum expended on it from the begin- 
Oaiitti. iiiiig had not exceeded seventeen lacs of rupees. 
He pressed it foi’ward with unabated ardour, allowing no 
tinancial jiros.sure and no exigencies of war to interrupt 
its progress ; and the sum ayipropriated to it in six years 
exceeded a crore and a half of rupees. The main stream 
I(!5i was opeiii'd hy Mr. Colvin, the lieutenant-governor of 
Agra, in March 1854. This gigantic undertaking which 
was de.signi'd and completed by the late Sir Proby Cautley, 
stands among the noblest ofibrts of civilisation. It nearly 
equals the aggr -gato length of all the lines of the four 
greatest canals of Fra.iu:e, and is five times longer than all 
the main linos in Lombardy. 

The sy.stem of railroads which is working a greater and 
more beneficial change in the social, political, and com- 
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mercial interests of India than has been known at any 
former period, is due to the exertions of Lord 
Dalhonsie. The first railway was projected by 
Sir Macdonald Stephenson in 1843, and recei\ ed great en- 
couragement from Mr. Wilberforce Bird, when officiating 
as governor-general, and subsequently from Lord Hardinge, 
but the commercial disasters of 1846 and 1847, and the 
reluctance of English capitalists to embark in an unexplored 
field of enterprise in India, baffled the undertaking. The 
indefatigable zeal of Sir Macdonald succeeded at length 
in forming the East India Railway Company, and Sir a.d. 
James Hogg, a member of the Court of Directors, prevailed 1848 
on his colleagues, though not without great difficulty, to 
guarantee a rate of interest sufficient to raise the capital. 

Two short and experimental lines at Calcutta and at 
Bombay were sanctioned, but as numerous applications for 
similar concessions poured in upon the India House, the 
Court had the wisdom to refer them to the consideration 
of Lord Dalhousie, with the intimation of their wish “ that 
“ India should, without unnecessary loss of time, possess 
“ the immense advantage of a regular and well-devised 
“ system of railway communications.” 

The question could not have been placed in the hands of 
one better qualified to do justice to it. He had presided at 
the Board of Trade for several years during the ^ord 
most active period of railway enterprise, and Daihoraie’- 
had become complete master of the principles 
and details of railway economy. To this pre-eminent ad- 
vantage he added largo and comprehensive view.s of policy. 

In the elaborate minute he transmitted to the Directors on 
the 20th April, 1863, which became the basis of the rail- 1868 
way system of India, ho exjircssed his hope that the limited 
section of experimental li)ic hitherto sanctioned would no 
longer form the standard for railway works in India. A 
glance at the map, he said, would suffice to show how im- 
measurable would be the political advantages of a system 
of internal communication by which intelligence of every 
event should be transmitted to the Government at a speed 
fivefold its present rate, and enable the Government to 
bring the main bulk of its military strength to bear upon 
any given point in as many dixys as it now requires months. 

The commercial and social advantages of the rail were 
beyond all calculation. “A system of railways judiciously 
“ selected and formed would surely and rapidly give rise in 
“ this empire to the same encouragement of enterprise, the 
“ same multiplication of produce, the same discovery of 
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A.D. latent forces, and the same increase of national wealth that 

1853 -‘have marked the introduction of improved and extended 
'■ communications in the various kingdoms of the Western 
'■ world. With the aid of a railway carried up to the 
“ Indus, the risk involved in the extension of our 
“ frontier to a distance of 1,500 miles from the capital 
“ would he infinitely diminished. Pe.shawur would, in fact, 
“ be reached in less time and with greater facility than 
“ Moorshedabad, though only seventy miles distant from 
“■ Calcutta, in the days of Clive.” He then proceeded to 
lay down a system of railways for the whole continent 
w'hich should connect the Presidencies with each other 
and form the great trunk lines. He advocated the construc- 
tion of the lines by public companies, sustained by a State 
guarantee and controlled, directly but not vexatiously, by 
the Government of the country, acting in the interests oi 
the public on the princi|)le for which he had contended, 
though in vain, when at the Board of Trade. 

1863 Another boon conferred on India by Lord Dalbousie 
was th(' electric telegraph, created by the enterprising 
The Elf. Wo spirit of Mr. — now Sir William — O’Sliaugb- 
Teiegrivh. nessy. After a series of cxjieriments he succeeded 
in la^ mg down a line from Calcutta to the sea at Kedgeree 
which, by expediting the communication of intelligence, 
was found to be of eminent sermcc during the Burmese 
war, when hours were invaluable. Lord Dalhousie lost no 
time in sending Mr. O’Shaughnessy to England with a 
letter to the Court of Directors, stating that tho success of 
this experiment had added intensity to his desire to bring 
the vai'iou.s sections of the empire into communication with 
each other by telegraphic wires, and he made it his earnest 
personal solicitation that they would authorise tho imme- 
diate construction of them. “Everything,” he added, 
“ moves faster nowadays all the world over, except the 
“transaction of Indian business.” Happily Sir James 
Hogg occupied the chair at the India House, and he took 
the same interest in the promotion of the telegraph as he 
had done of the rail. The proposal was earned through the 
various official stages with such promptitude that, within a 
week of the arrival of Lord Dalhousie’s communication, 
the despatch sanctioning the establishment of the telegraph 
was on its way to India. The wires have now been spread 
over the country, and have fully answered the hopes of the 
Govemor-Genei-al, by increasing the security of the 
empire, and augmenting the facilities for governing it ten- 
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fold. Even lus most ambitious expectations have been rea- 
lised by the progress of science. “ It may yet be hoped,” 
he wrote, “ that the system of electric telegraphs in India 
“ may one day be linked with those which envelope Europe 
“and which already seek to stretch across the Atlantic.” 
Not only is the Government of India in daily communica- 
tion with the home authorities, but on a recent occasion a 
complimentary me.ssago from the Governor-General at 
Simla to the President of the United States reached Wash- 
ington and was acknowledged in three hours. It cannot, 
however, but bo considered a fortunate, not to say a provi- 
dential, circumstance that the subniarino telegra]ih was not 
in existence before the conquest of India had been com- 
pleted, and Pcshawur had become the frontier .station of 
the empire. Considering the invetei-ate repugnance of the 
Court of Directors and of the Board of Control to any 
increase of territory whatever, it is manifest that, if such 
facilities of communication had existed at a more early 
period, thei'e would liave been no Indian empire to govern. 

Lord Dalhousie embarked for England on tbe (ith 
March, ISoG. The population of the metropolis, mo\'ed by 
a feeling of adniir'ation of tlic gi'eat ruler who had 
enlarged, consolidated, and improved the ompiiv, i.^idDui- 
crowded the ]ilain to testify their regret at his 
departure. Eight years of incessant toil had ex- 
hausted bis constitution, and, after a lingering illness of 
four years, be sank into the grave, on the lyth December, 
1860, at the jrremature age of forty-eight. His adminis- 
tration forms one of the most important eras in the history 
of Britisli India. Hi.s plans were always broad and com- 
prehensive, and bore tbe stamj) of solid imjirovomcnt, and 
not of mei'o .sen.sational innovation. With a clear int ellect 
and a sound and independent judgment, he combined groat 
firmness of purpose arid decision of character. If he 
exacted the rigid periirr'maucc of duty from those under 
iiim, he set them the example by liis own intense apjjhcation 
to j)ublic business, to which, by a noble devotion, be sacri- 
ficed leisure, ease, comfort, and even health. Every 
question that came before him was investigated with 
patience and diligence, and with a scrupulous desire .to 
arrive at a right decision. He marshalled with great im- 
partiality all i:he argnments on both sides of any subject, 
auf] adduced weighty rea.sons whatever the decision he 
formed, the soundne.ss of which was rarely questioned by 
bis colleagues or the public. Among the governors -general 
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h6 stands on the same pedestal with Warren Hastings and 
Lord Wellesley, and his public character, like theirs, has had 
to pass through the ordeal of obloquy. It was twenty-seven 
years after the House of Commons had impeached Warren 
Hastings that the members rose in a body to pay sponta- 
neous homage to his merits as he entered thoir chamber in 
1813. It was thirty years before the Court of Directors, 
who had treated Lord Wellesley as a criminal, assured him 
that he “ had been animated by an ardent zeal to promote 
“ the welfare of India, and to uphold the interests and 
“ honour of the British empire, and that they looked back 
“ to the eventful and brilliant period of his government 
“ with feelings common to thoir countrymen.” Lord D^l- 
housie’s acquittal may perhaps be longer delayed, but it is 
not the less certain. The only indictment against him is 
his annexation policy, as it is called, which was hastily pro- 
nounced to have been the cause of the mutiny ; and it was 
inevitable that the feelings of indignation which its atro- 
cities created should be in some measure transferred to 
the individual who was charged with having occasioned it. 
The great merits of his administration cannot, therefore, he 
fully appreciated till the voice of posterity has removed this 
reproach from it. 

A.D. The Charter of 1833 expired in 1853, and a strenuous 
1883 effort was made to wrest the government of India from the 
Theoimrttr Bast India Company, but the Whig Ministry de- 
ot IMS. terrnined to continue it in their hands, not, 
however, as formerly, for any definite period, but until 
Parliament should otherwise ordain. The India Bill was 
introduced bj' Sir Charles Wood, the President of the 
Board of Control, in a lucid speech of five hours ; which, 
considering that he came into office only five months before, 
a stronger to Indian affairs, exhibited no ordinary talent, 
and held out the prospect of an enlightened and vigorous ad- 
ministration, w'hich was subsequently realised to the fullest 
extent. The chief modifications were three. The number 
of the Court of Directors was reduced from thirty to eigh- 
teen, and the elimination was effected by a most ingenious 
process of balloting, devised by the secretary, Sir James 
Molv'ill. Of the reduced number a certain proportion was 
to be nominated by the Crown. Dnder the old system, 
many of the most eminent of the public servants in India 
were excluded from the Direction on their return to Eng- 
land, owing to their iuviucible repugnance to a laborious and 
humiliating course of canvassing ; but the Minister was now 
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enabled at once to avail liimself of their invaluable assist- a d. 
ance. The government of Bengal and Bchar, moreover, '868 
was entrusted to a separate Lieutenant-governor. The 
administration of these provinces, containing a population 
of more than fifty millions, and contributing one-third of 
the revenues of the empire, had down to this period been 
imposed on the Governor-general , and, whenever he was 
absent, which was generally one-lialf his time, it devolved 
on the senior member of Council, who sometimes hB.pjiened 
to be a military officer rewarded for services in the field, 
and, in one instance, for reforming the Madras Commis- 
sariat. Under this anomalous system there had been no 
fewer than ten governors and deputy-governors of Bengal 
in the course of elev en 3'oars. Throughout this period of 
perpetual change and inevitable weakness the post of 
secretary was occupied by Mr. — now Sir Frederick — 
Halliday, and it was owing to In's great local knowledge and 
experience, and to his sound judgment and diligence, that 
the administration exhibited anj' degree of energy or con- 
sistency. His eminent services were rewarded by the first 
appointment to the Licuienant-govemorship. By a third 
provision of the Charier, the patronage of the Civil Service 
was withdrawn from the Court of Directors to make way 
for the principle of unreserved comj)etition. 


CHAPTER XV. 

SECTION I. 

lord CAKNING’S administration — the MDTINT MEERUT — 

DELHI Tin IT NJAR. 

Lord DalHOL.-'IE was succeeded b^- Lord Canning, the 1850 
thirteenth and last <>f the Governors-gcncral of the East 
India Company, and the first viceroy of the 1,0^^ Con- 
Queen. His father, Georgre Canning, was ap- nuiggo^er- 
pointed governor-general in 1822 , but did not 
embark. He himself had sat in the House of Lords for 
twentj- j oars, and filled several offices of state, and had thus 
acquired a good store of official experience. At the vale- 
dictory- banquet given to him by the Court of Directors 
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he uttered these mcmorahle expressions ; — “ I wish for a 
“ peaceful time of office ; but I cannot forget that in the sky 
“ of India, serene as it is, a small eioud may arise no larger 
“than a man’s hand, but which, growing larger and larger, 
“ may at last threaten to burst, and overwhelm us with 
“ruin.” The succeeding narrative will show how pro- 
phetic this enunciation proved to be. His administration 
was marked by a series of events of unexampled magnitude 
—the mutiny and extinction of an army of 150,000 sepoys, 
— the wholesale mas.sacre of Europeans, men, women and 
children — the loss and recovery of the North-West pro- 
vinces — the dissolution of the East India Company, and the 
annexation of the empire of India to the Crown. 

A.n. Lord Canning landed in Calentta on the last day of 

1856 ifehruary 1856, and for a fortnight enjoyed the benefit of 
Arpoiiancoi! “‘tercourso with Lord Dalhousie, who believed 
cf ilisaft'uo- that India was in a state of profound tranquillity, 
tion.— oiide. ygar wore on, however, the elements of 

disquietude, though not of immediate diingei', began to 
make their a[)[ii'araiice. The depo.scd king of Oude was 
allowed to take up his residence in the suburbs of Calcutta, 
and hi.s emissaries wereaetiiely employed in diffusing a feel- 
ing of hostility to theHritish Government in and around the 
metropolis. The chief commissionership of Oude had un- 
fortunately been given to a civilian, Mr. Coverlcy Jackson, 
who was utterly unfit for .such a jiost. Instead of labour- 
ing to reconcile the chiefs and jieiqile to a foreign rule, as 
Oiitram and Sleemaii would have laboured to do, his time 
was passed iu un.seemly sqnahhies with hi.s subordinates, 
and iu sowing the dragon’s teeth of rebellion among the 
proud aristooraoy of the country by a wanton and disas- 
trous interference with tlie tenures of their e.states. 

Iu the old Mahomedau capital of India, in which the 
royal family had been injudiciously permitted to keep up a 
Discontent mimic court, the proceedings of Government 
at Di ihi. aroused a strong feeling of animosity. Contrary 
to the advice of some of the venerable members of the 
Court of Directors, the Board of Control had determined to 
remove the family from Delhi ; and, on the death of the 
king Bahadoor Shah, to discontinue the royal title and 
immunities. From a feeling of deference to the strong re- 
raonstrance.s of the Directors who had opposed this 
measure, Lord Dalhousie had postponed taking action upon 
it, and it was left to the consideration of Lord Canning, 
who at onco ado})ted the conclusion that the palace of 
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Delhi, which was a mile in circumference and the citadel "of 
a fortified town, and which was urgently required for mili- 
tary purposes, should be in the hands of the Government 
of the country. A communication to this effect was made 
to the king, who was likewise informed that his son 
Mahomed Korash would be recogni.sed as his successor, but 
without the title of king. His young and favourite wife, 
Zeenut Mehal, was anxious to secure the succession for her 
own son, and resented his exclusion, and not less the loss 
of the regal dignity and privileges of the family. She set 
every engine at work to create a ho.stile excitement against 
the British Government in the Mahomedan community, not 
only of Hindostan, but also of the Deccan, and extended 
her intrigues to Persia, then at war with England. 
Humours were at the same time di.s.seminated that Lord 
Canning had ari-ived with orders from the Queen of 
England to enforce the profession of Christianity on the 
natives of India. There was likewise a prophecy abroad at 
the time that the Company’s rcij, or rule, was to last only 
a hundred years, and 1857 was the centenary of Plassy. 
This prediction was industriously propagated, and tended, 
as in other cases, to promote its own fulfilment, by creating 
an impre''.sion that the fate of tlie British Government was 
subject to the inevitable law of destiny. There can be 
little doidit that towards the close of 1850 the public mind 
had become unsettled, and that a vague a]iprehension of 
some portentous event was generally diffused through the 
community. 

The native soldiery of India, whether under their native 
princes or under our own flag, had never been exempt from 
a spirit of insubordination. Sindia, Holkar, and The native 
the otlicr Mahratta rulers had been repeatedly "-rmy. 
subject to coercion by their mutinous soldiers. Runjeet 
Sing declared that he dreaded his own victorious troops 
more than he feared his enemie.s. In the Company’s army, 
from the first mutiny in 1 704 at Buxar to the latest in 1850 
at Shikarpore, there had been a constant succession of out- 
breaks more or less formidable. In I85G there were two 
especial causes of annoyance calculated to disquiet the minds 
of men whom we had been accustomed to pamper. More 
than forty thousand of the sepoys were recruited from Oude, 
and with the view of attaching them to our service, they 
had enjoyed the privilege of having their lawsuits decided 
before others, on the production of a rescript from their com- 
manding officers. This exclusive privilege, which gave 
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A.D. them importance in their native villages, was lost on the 

1866 annexation of the country, and it created a feeling of dis- 
content. Moreover, only six of the Bengal regiments were 
enlisted for foreign service, and in 1856 Government pro- 
mulgated an order that in future the services of no recruit 
would be accepted who did not engage to embark when 
required. The order was as reasonable as it was necessary, 
but it produced a deep feeling of dissatisfaction in every 
regiment. The Company’s military service was considered 
both an honourable and an hereditary profession ; but under 
the new rule the sons and nephews of the high-caste sepoys 
who were waiting for vacancies must either forego the 
service altogether, or defile their caste by crossing the 
“ black water.” 

It is questionable, however, whether the disaffection ex- 
cited by the two royal families of Oude and Delhi, or even 
The preased tlie discontent of the sepoys, would have culmi- 
cArtndgos. nated in the revolt of the whole army, and the 
barbarities which accompanied it, but for the unexpected 
incident of the greased cartridges, which proved a god-send 
to the enemies of Government. It had been determined to 
supersede the old infantry musket by an improved descrip- 
tion of fire-arm with a grooved bore, which could not be 
loaded without lubricating the cartridge. Dumdum, in the 
neighbourhood of Calcutta, was one of the schools of mus- 
ketry for instruction in the use of the Enfield rifle. Early 

1857 in January 1857 a low-caste man employed in the magazine 
meeting a brahmin sepoy, asked him for a drink of water 
from his bra.s.s watcr-fla.sk, and was refused on the ground 
of his caste; upon which he remarked that “high caste and 
“ low caste would soon be on an equality, as cartridges 
“ smeared with beef fat and hog’s lard were being made up 
“ at the magazine which all the sepoys would be compelled 
“ to use.” The alarm spread like wild fire among the 
sepoys at Dumdum and through the four regiments at 
Barrackpore. The emissaries of the king of Oude in- 
dustriously circulated a. report that, in prosecution of a long 
cherished design, the Government, under special instruc- 
tions from England, had caused the cartridges to be greased 
with ingredients which would defile both Hindoos and 
Mabomedaus, a.s a preliminary to tlieir forcible conversion 
to Christianity. A frantic feeling of terror and indignation 
spread through the regiments, which was evinced by the 
incendiary fires which from night to night destroyed the 
officers’ bungalows and the public buildings. 

As soon as the excitement created by the rumour of the 
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greased cartridges became known to the Government "in a.d. 
Calcutta active measures were taken to allay it. ^naeaTonrs 
Telegraphic messages were despatched to all the to aiiay 
stations up the country to issue the cartridges “^“tement. 
free from grease. At Barrackpore the sepoys were assured 
by General Hearsay, who had acquired great influence over 
them, that there was no cause for alarm, that the Govern- 
ment never had any design on their caste, that no greased 
cartridges had been issued, and that they might lubricate 
their own cartridges with bees’ wax. But they were beyond 
the reach of reason, and it was found impossible to dis- 
abuse them. When it was demonstrated to them that 
there was no grease in the cartridges, they affirmed that the 
paper itself which had a glos.sy appearance, was polluted. 

The public post was laden with their letters, and in a 
few days every regiment throughout Hindostan was in- 
fected with the same feeling of alarm and ])iLssion. The 
little cloud was “ growing larger and large)’,” and threa- 
tening to “ burst and overwhelm the Government with 
ruin.” 

At the time when the peril of the empire was thus in 
the extreme, the usual means of confronting it were 
wanting. India had been in a great measure 
stripped of the European force which was now EuroiJiin 
urgently required to control an infatuated and in- “““?»• 
furiate native army. Begiment after regiment had been 
withdrawn from the country in spite of the remonstrances 
of Lord Dalhousie, who was constrained at length to in- 
form Lord Palmerston that he could not be re.sponsible for 
the safety of the empire if any more European troops were 
withdrawn ; yet four more were sent to Persia after he bad 
retired from the country. Instead of the safe proportion 
of one European to three native regiments, which the tra- 
dition of half a century had established, there was at this 
time, little more than a single I’eg’injcnt to ten native corps 
between Calcutta and Agra. Lord Lawrence indeed 
affirmed that, “ if there had been -"i.OOO more Europeans, it 
‘‘is certain that the mutiny would not have happened; 

“ but the natives thought the country was quite denuded 
“ of troops.” When the crisis appeared imminent Lord 
Canning sent round to Rangoon for the 84th, and, on its 
arrival, ventured to bring down and disband the 19fch, 
which had mutinied at Borhamporo. 

The month of April passed with little di.sturbance, but 
in great disquietude. It afterwards transpired that a 
general conspiracy' had been organised throughout the 
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A.B. se^oy army, for the simultaneous revolt of e.very regiment 
1867 at every station in Hiiidostan, on the evening 

mutiny at of the last Sunday in May, at the hour of 
Meernt. churoh service, wlien all the Europeans were to be 
massacred without regard to sex or age; but an unexpected 
transaction at Meerut led to a premature outbreak. It was 
the largest and most important military station in the 
North-West provinces, and also the head-quarters of the 
artillery, and auy movement in it was .sure to exercise a 
powerful influence at other stations. There the ordnance 
department had been employed in making up the greased 
cartridges under the eyes of the sepoys. The general ex- 
citement which pervaded the cantonment and the sur- 
rounding country wms constantly fomented by fresh and 
more alarming lunionrs. It was asserted that the flour 
in the bazaars had been mixed up with ground bones, and 
that even the salt bad been polluted . No lie was too absurd 
to be believed. It was manifest that the enemies of 
Govemnient had taken advantage of tho existing agitation 
to inflame the minds of tho .sojioys, and to convulse the 
country. Foremost among these consjiirators in the Noith- 
West was Dooiidhoo Punt, commonly known as Nana 
Sahib, tho adopted son of the ex-Peshwa Bajeo Rao, who, 
during his residence at Bit boor, had received through his 
annuity an aggregate sum of two crores and a half of 
rupees, tho greater portion of which ho had bequeathed to 
the Nana. Ho had the effrontery to demand a continuance 
of the pension of eight lacs of rupees a }oar, which was 
necessarily refused him, and he vowed vengeance on the 
Govemmont, and during the early part of the year was 
found trav'elliug about in Oude and other districhs sowing 
the seeds of rov'olt. 

The troopers of the 3rd Cavalry at Meerut, chiefly 
Mahomedan.s, were llic first to bi-eak out into open mutiny. 
The ari It was cxjilained to them on parade that they 
CoTuiry. -were not required to bite the cartridges, hut 
simply to pinch off the end ; but of the ninety men to whom 
tho cartiidges were otfered on the 24th April, eigbty-live 
refused to touch them, and were ordered to be brought to 
a eourt-martial. The court was composed of fifteen native 
officers of artillery, cavalry, aud infantry, and by the vote of 
fourteen the troopcr.s were found guilty of disobedience of 
orders, and sentenced to bard labour for ton years. On 
the morning of the 9th May, in the presence of their fellow- 
soldiers drawn up on parade, their uniform was stripped 
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off their backs, and shackles affixed to their ankles. Soije \.d. 
of them, ■were the flo'wer of the regiment, and had served ' 867 
the state in many campaigns, and they implored the 
general to have mercy on them, and not subject them to 
80 ignominious a doom. To the feeling of alarm for their 
caste in the minds of the sepoys was now added a feeling 
of burning wrath as they saw their comrades marched off 
to gaol like the meanest felons. The whole transaction 
exhibited a spirit of incomprehensible infatuation on the 
part of the military authorities of the station as well as of 
the commander-in-chief. 

The next day, Sunday, the 10th May, as the Europeans 
were proceeding to ehurcii in the evening, the native troops 
broke out. The troopers of the nrd Cavalry hast- Theoutburat 
ened to the gaol, which wa.s guarded only by 
sepoys, and liberated their companions. The in- 
fantry and the cavalry, the Hindoos and the Mahomedans, 
made common cause, and mai‘'aei'ed all the Europeans 
without distinction of ago or sex whom they could find. 

Half a century before Colonel Gillespie, with a regiment of 
dragoons and some galloftcr guns, had at once quelled the 
Vellore mutiny and saved the Deccan. The European force 
at Meerut consisted of a hatlalion of riflemen, a regiment of 
dragoons, and a large force of European artillery ; and the 
exerci.se of .similar promptitude would have saved Meerut 
at once, and checked the princijile of revolt in its infancy. 

But the commander of the division. General Hewitt, was a 
snperaimnated officer, inert and imbecile, of unwieldy bulk, 
and the last man who onglif. to liavc been entrusted with 
the charge of so imjiortant a station at such a crisis. The 
night was jias.scd in hnriiing down the residences of the 
officers and Europeans, and the massacre of the Christians, 
without any attempt to elieek it. The women and children 
who sought refuge in the gardens weie tracked out and 
shot amidst the yells of the mulineers. “The sweepings 
“ of the gaols and the scum of the bazaars, all the rogues 
“ and ruffians of Meei-nt and the robber-tribes of the 
“ neighbouring village.s, were let loose, plundering and 
“ destroying wherever an Engli.sli bungalow was to be 

gutted and burnt.” 

In the morning it was found that the mutineers had 
started on the road co Delhi. Had the oarnbineers and 
the horse artillery been instantly despatched after Atrocities at 
them, they might have reached the city, only Deiw. 
forty miles distant, in time to save the lives of the Euro- 
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A.D. pe^ins there, and to hold the mutiny in check, even if they 

1867 had not overtaken and cut up the mutinous regiments 
on the route ; but the wretched Hewitt simply sent his 
cavalry out to reconnoitre. The 3rd Cavalry was speedily 
followed by the infantry, and being joined by the 38th, on 
duty in the city, began the work of destruction and murder. 
The commissioner, the chaplain and his daughter, and the 
European officers in the city were massacred. The Delhi 
bank was gutted and all its inmates slaughtered. The 
magazine, the large.st in the North-West, with its vast 
supplies of gunpowder, was defended by only nine Euro- 
pean officers and a few treacherous natives. The mutineers 
applied scaling ladders to the walls, and were streaming 
over them, when Lieut. Willoughby applied the torch to 
the train be had laid, and blew it up to prevent its falling 
into the hands of the enemy, and with it hundreds of the 
mutineers. None of these brave officers expected to sur- 
vive the explosion, and the sacrifiee of their own lives in 
the service of their country was an act of distinguished hero- 
ism ; bnt four of them hap[)ily survived the catastrophe. 

The city was now completely in the hands of the in- 
surgents. The Europeans who had taken refuge at the 
ProciamH niaiii guard were shot down by volleys from the 
tion of tlio 38th. The eanlonment which was immediately 
beyond the walls contained two sejwy regiments, 
who rose upon the officers, set fire to their houses, and 
turned the guns upon them. Some of them and their wives 
succeeded in making their escape, and many a tale is re- 
corded of the heroic bearing of dchcate ladies, some of 
them with children in their arms, as, under the burning 
sun of May, they sought refuge in the jungles or waded 
through streams with scanty clothing and little food. 
Meanwhile the European and East India women and 
children in the city, about fifty in number, were seized, anil 
after live days of barbarous treatment, taken into a court- 
yard of the palace, when a rope was thrown round them to 
prevent their escape, and they were one and all murdered. 
Not a European was now lelt in Delhi. The sepoys then 
])roeeedod to offer the sovereignty to the king, which he 
formally acceptoil. An old silver throne was brought 
into the hall of audience, on which he took his seat, under a 
salute of twenty-one gnus, and received public homage, and 
began to issue royal mandates. 

The wire flashed down to Calcutta the portentous intel- 
ligence of the mutiny at ifeeriit, the loss of Delhi, and the 
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establishment of a Mognl dynasty. Lord Canning immedi- a.d. 
ately sent to Madras, to Ceylon, and to Bombay for 
every available European regiment. A steamer ot Lord Can- 
was despatched to intercept Lord Elgin on his ““k- 
mission to China, and entreat him to forward to Calcutta 
the European force which accompanied him, and orders 
were issued to despatch the troops returning from the 
Persian expedition to Calcutta as fast as they arrived. 

The telegraph gave immediate notice of the crisis at 
Meerut to the officers in the Punjab. The number of 
European troops in the province was about 10,000, 
and of Sikhs 13,000, but they were outnumbered m™he 
by the Hindostauee sepoys, all ripe for revolt, rtmjab. 

The strength of the Punjab consisted, however, not so much 
in the large collection of European soldiers, as in the body 
of able men in charge of the government. It was con- 
sidered Lord Dalhousie’s “pet })rovince,” and he had 
drained the older provinces of their best officers to enrich 
its establishments. Never since the introduction of British 
power into India had so large a number of statesmen and 
generals of the first order been collected together in the 
administration of any province. At the head of this galaxy 
of talent stood Sir John Lawrence, a tower of strength, 
with a genius for military organization, although a civilian, 
second only to Lord Wellesley and Lord Dalliousie ; while 
among the foremost of his assistants were Robert Mont- 
gomery, Donald Macleod, Herbert Edwaides, Neville Cham- 
berlain, and above all John Nicholson. But it is not easy 
to select any names without doing injustice to other dis- 
tinguished men, civil and military, whose zeal, devotion, 
and energy achieved the success of which their country is 
justly proud. For the detail of their exploits the reader is 
referred to Kaye’s standard “History of the Sepoy War.” 

Cut off from all communication with the Government of 
India in the capital, they were constrained to act on their 
own judgment and responsibility; and when the vigour of 
their proceedings is contrasted with the official feebleness 
too visible in Calcutta, this isolation cannot but be con- 
sidered a fortunate circumstance. 

In the cantonment of Lahore there were three regiments 
of native infantry and one of cavalry waiting only for the 
post to bring them information of the hostile 
movement at Meerut to follow the example. They nrmi at 
were counterpoised by only one European regi- 
ment and two troops of European horse-artillery. Sir John 

K K 
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A.D. Lawrence was absent at Rawul Pindee, recruiting his 

1867 health, and Mr. Robert Montgomery was at the head of 
affairs at the station when intelligence was received by 
wire on the 11th May of the revolt at Meerut, and on the 
12th that Delhi was in the hands of the rebels, and it was 
resolved to deprive the regiments of their arms the very 
next morning. A ball had been fixed for the night of the 
12th, and it was deemed advisable not to abandon it, lest a 
feeling of suspicion should be created in the minds of the 
sepoys. The officers moved from the ball-room to the 
parade, where the unsuspecting troops were drawn up as 
on ordinary occasions. The European regiments and the 
guns were suddenly wheeled into a commanding position, 
and the disaficcted regiments, seeing that any attempt at 
resistance must be fatal to them, obeyed the order to pile 
arms, and Lahore was saved by the energy of Mr Mont- 
gomery and Brigadier Corbett and Colonel Renney. 

In the same spirit of promptitude the important fortress 
of Govindgurh which commanded Umritsir, the ecclesiastical 
_ , capital of the Punjab, was secured. The great 
at other magazines of Ferozepore and Phillour, were in 
stations. manner saved from tbe mutineers, though 

not without difficulty. In the valley of Pesliawur, across 
the Indus, there were about 2,000 European troops, and 
four times that number of native sepoys. The possession 
of it was considered essential to the security of the Punjab ; 
and the officers in charge of it, Edwardes, Sydney Cotton, 
Chamberlain, and Nicholson, were equal to any emergency. 
At the first council which they held, Colonel Edwardes de- 
clared that “ whatever gave rise to the mutiny, it had 
“ settled down into a struggle for emjiire under Mahomedan 
“guidance, with the Mogul capital for its centre,” and it 
was re.solved to form a movable column of reliablo troops, 
under a competent commander, to act wherever there was 
danger. On the 22nd, the four regiments of native infantry 
stationed there were taken by surprise as they were on the 
point of mutiny, and disarmed. This master stroke of 
policy produced a magical effect on the people and chiefs in 
the valley, which was enhanced soon after when a number 
of the fugitives of the mutinous th, which had been dis- 
persed and cut up by Colonel Nicholson, were blown away 
from the guns on the Peshawar parade. At other stations, 
however, there was not the same prudence and success. 
Brigadier Johnson, another imbecile like Hewitt, allowed 
Loodiana to be plundered, and three r egiments from Jullnn- 
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der and Phillonr to escape with their arms to Delhi. Tllb 
14th at Jhelum was found to be ready for revolt, and a 
force was sent by Sir John Lawrence to disarm them, but 
the commandant disobeyed his instmctions, and a fierce 
engagement ensued, in which the sepoys had the advantage 
and made their escape. The news of this transaction em- 
boldened the disaffected regiments at Sealkote to rise on 
their officers, and, as usual, they threw open the gaol, 
plundered the treasury, gutted the houses of the European 
inhabitants, and marched on to Delhi, but retribution was 
not far off. Colonel Nicholson who had taken the command 
of the movable column, after having by his energy and 
skill disarmed three more regiments, marched with the 
utmost speed on the insurgents regardless of the insuffer- 
able heat, and completely routed them. All their baggage, 
and their ammunition, together with the spoils of Sealkote, 
fell into his hands and they fled, leaving 400 dead and 
wounded on tho field. Those onorgetic measures gave 
security for the time to tho Punjab. 

Within a month of the outbreak at Meerut there was 
scarcely a regiment between the Sutlej and Allahabad wliich 
had not revolted. The sepoys gravitated to Delhi 
as the seat of the new government, and the re- abanrion 
capture of it became the more urgent as it became 
more arduous. Sir John and his associates directed their 
whole attention to the despatch of men and materials to the 
siege, hut, with tho means at his disposal and tho local 
demands on them, tho task ajipeared so difficult that he 
proposed to place Peshawur and the province lying beyond 
the Indus in the hands of Dost Mahomed, and thus obtain 
the valuable services of the European troops stationed 
there. The measure was strenuously opposed by Colonel 
Edwardes and his gallant companions, and referred to 
Lord Canning on the 10th June. His reply, “hold on at 
“ Peshawur to the last,” was dated the 15th July, but so 
completely had the communication between the Punjab and 
Calcutta been cut off that it was despatched by a steamer 
to Lord Harris at Madras to be telegraphed to Lord Blpbin- 
stone at Bombay, and sent on by him as best he could. 


A.II. 

1867. 
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SECTION II. 

LORD canning’s administration THE MUTINY LUCKNOW 

CAWNPORE — ALLAHABAD. 

A.D. The post of Resideiit at Lucknow had been accepted by the 

I8&7 great Sir Henry Lawrence in March 1857. The measures 
ETents at his predecessor had fatally alienated the landed 
Lncknow. aristocracy, who were found to possess greater 
influence over the people than had been supposed, and 
whose opposition was thei-efore the more formidable. The 
city was filled with thousands of the starving soldiers and 
retainers of the old court seething with disloyalty, while 
the whole country was pervaded by the families of the 
40,000 sepoys who were in a state of mutiny. There were 
nine native regiments of infantry and cavalry in the capital 
and its environs, containing about 7,000 men, and only 
700 Europeans to hold them in check. The 7th cavalry 
was in a state of violent excitement, and had invited the 
48th native infantry to join them in murdering their officers. 
On the 3rd May, on a bright moonlight night. Sir Henry 
Lawrence moved down unexpectedly with his Europeans 
to their lines, when they threw down their arms and fled. 
He then disti-ibuted his small force in such positions as to 
overawe the city and the native regiments, and laid in a 
store of provi.sions in a stronghold called the Mutchie 
Bhawan. On the night of the 30th May, however, five 
of the regiments broke out, and set tire to the cantonments 
and murdered their officers, in some cases with exceptional 
General treachery. This became the signal for a general 
reroii of revolt at all the stations throughout the country, 
the army. of June every regiment in the 

province, ns well as every police battalion, was in a state 
of mutiny. Sir Henry .still held command of the city and 
the neighbourhood, but ou the last day of the month he 
marched out to Chiuhut to meet several thousand mutineers 
who were inarching on it, when his native gunners cut the 
traces of their horses, threw the guns into a ditch, and rode 
away, and his little force was constrained to retreat with 
the loss of a sixth of its number, and, what was more disas- 
trous, of the reputation which had hitherto held the city in 
awe. After this reverse he was obligjed to contract his- 
lines of defence within the Residency grounds. On thfr 
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4th of July he expired of a wound ho received from a shdll a.». 
which burst into his room two days before, and I85Z 

the state was deprived, at its greatest need, of the sir Henry 
invaluable services of one of the most illustrious 
of its servants, beloved by the natives for his genial 
benevolence, and by his brother officers for bis pre-eminent 
talent. On his death the command devolved on Brigadier 
Inglis, and ho continued to sustain a close siege with un- 
flinching energy for twelve weeks till he was relieved by 
Outram and Havelock. 

The large and important station of Cawnpore was garri- 
soned by three regiments of native infantry and one of 
cavalry under the command of General Wheeler, 
but unhappily he had only 200 European soldiers. Cawnpore 
With a mutinous feeling around him in every samaon. 
quarter, the month of May was passed in feai' and anxiety, 
and he entrenched a spot about 200 yards square, and 
stored it with provisions sufficient to last 1,000 men for a 
month, Doondhoo Punt, the Nana Sahib, living st 
Bithoor, had been assiduous in fomenting the sj)irit of re- 
bellion among the regiments, and on the 5tb Juno they rose 
in mutiny, and after courteously dismissing their officers, 
plundered the treasury, opened the gaols, and marched ofif 
to Delhi. Tlio Nana, whoso object was to raise a Mahratta 
throne for himself and not to revive a Mogul dynasty, 
hastened after them and prevailed on them to return and 
clear the entrenchment of ihe feringees. The whole of the 
European population was crowded into the enclosure ; the 
revolted sepoys laid close siege to it, and planted eleven 
guns of largo calibre against it, wbicli poured in an incessant 
shower of shot and shell. The miserie.s of the besieged 
have seldom, if ever, been exceeded in the history of the 
world, and the dauntless courage and the spirit of endurance 
they displayed have perhaps never been surpassed. The 
23rd of June, the anniversary of Plassy, the day fixed by 
the prophets for the extinction of the Company’s raj, was 
here, as elsewhere, marked by e,xtraordinary exertions 
which, however, ended in so signal a defeat that the sepoys 
begged permission to remove their dead. 

Three weeks had now elapsed since the investment of 
this slender fortification, and still this heroic band con- 
tinued to repel every as.sault, and to inflict an 
almost incredible amount of slaughter on the i,tate of the 
insurgents, but their guns were becoming un- 
serviceable, their ammunition was running low, and starv- 
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A.O. Vation was staring them in the face ; a stray dog was 

1857 turned into soup, an old horse was considered a delicacy, 
and the well was nearly exhausted. It was impossible for 
human nature to hold out much longer, and General 
Wheeler nt length agreed to the offer of the Nana to supply 
them with provisions and conveyances to Allahabad, on 
condition of his surrendering the entrenchment together 
with the guns and treasure. Little did the General 
dream that the incarnate fiend to whom he was entrusting 
his charge had on the 4th June massacred 130 men, women, 
and children who had e.scaped from the mutineers at 
Futtygurh in boats, and had been induced to land at Cawn- 
pore. On the morning of the 27th June, the remnant of 
the garri.son, together with the women and children, moved 
down, some on foot and some in vehicles, to the river which 
they found lined with the ferocious sepoys ; and there was 
perpetrated one of the moat diabolical acts of treachery 
and murder that the darkest page of human annals 
record.s. 

No sooner had they embarked in the boats than Tantia 
Topee, acting for the Nana, took his seat on a platform. 
Massacre at and ordered the massacre to commence. On the 
the Rhaut. sound of a bugle a murderous fire of grape shot 
and musketry was opened on the boats from both sides of 
the river ; the thatch of many of them was ignited by hot 
cinders, and the sick, the wounded, and the helpless women 
were burnt to death. TJio stronger women, many with 
children in their arms, took to the river, and were shot 
down one by one, or sabred by the troopers who dashed into 
the stream. A number of both sexes escaped to the shore, 
and the Nana i.ssued his orders that not a man should be 
allowed to live, but that the women and children shonld be 
taken to the house which ho occupied. There they were 
added to the captives he had previou.sly made, and huddled 
together in one small room, fed on the coarsest food, sub- 
jected to every indignity, and taken out in couples to grind 
com for his household. Of the entire garrison and the 
male European population of Cawnpore only four suc- 
ceeded in making their escape in ahoat which drifted down 
the river, and, after many hair-breadth escapes, were taken 
under the protection of a loyal Onde zemindar. On the 
Ist July the Nana was publicly proclaimed Peshwa with 
the ceremonies usual on such occasions. He then took his 
seat on the throne under a royal salute, and at night the 
town was brilliantly illuminated. But his triumph was 
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of short duration ; the avenging sword of Havelock -vfas a.d. 
advancing to extinguish his career. 186' 

The perilous condition of the garrisons of Lucknow and 
Cawnpore was the chief cause of anxiety to Lord Canning, 
and as the British troops entered the Hooglily 
they were pushed forward daily in such detach- Ndii at 
ments as the scanty means of conveyance at his 
command would allow. Benares, the head-quarters of 
Hindooism, and always the most turbulent city in Hindos- 
tan, was likewise a source of disquietude, as the only 
European troops in the cantonment consisted of thirty 
gunners opposed to 2,000 native sepoys. It was owing to 
the cool courage and composure, and the skilful dispositions 
of Mr. Henry Tucker, the commissioner, and his associates, 
that an insurrectionary movement was warded off while 
small reinforcements came up from DInapore. The first 
driblet from Calcutta, consisting of sixty Madras Pusileers 
under their gallant commander Colonel Neill arrived at 
Benares, then under the command of Brigadier Ponsonhy, 
on the 4th June, and raised the European force to 250. 
Immediately before the arrival of the Colonel, the native 
regiment at Azimgurh, sixty miles distant, had mutinied, 
and obtained possession of seven lacs of rupees. The 37th 
at Benares was prepared to follow the example, and it was 
resolved in haste to disarm it, but the affair was grossly mis- 
managed, and presented a melancholy contrast to the 
masterly movements at Lahore and Peshawur, where the 
regiments were deprived of their arms without the loss of a 
single life. The sepoys fired upon the Europeans ; Captain 
Olpherts’s battery mowed down the sepoys and they fled 
towards the city. The work, however, was complete, 
though with an unnecessary sacrifice of life, and all further 
apprehension at Benares ceased. 

Colonel Neill, after having made a terrific example of all 
who were sTispected of disaffection, and placed Colonel 
Gordon in command, moved up with all speed to 
Allahabad to save the fort, one of the largest and 
most important in the North West Provinces, which had 
been, unaccountably, left without a European garrison, and 
was at this time defended only by sixty invalids from 
Chnnar, and by a portion of Brazier’s Sikh corps. The 
6th Native Infantry had offered to march to Delhi and 
fight the mutineers, and was drawn up on parade on the 
6th June to receive the thanks of Lord Canning for its 
loyalty. The men sent up three cheers, and the European 
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A.H. and native officers shook hands with each other. That 

*^857 Massacre of sanie night, as the officers were seated at their 
the offloers. mess, the perfidious sepoys rushed in and put 
them to death. In the number of the slain were eight un- 
posted hoy ensigns, fresh from Addiscombe, who had 
recently joined the regiment, and found a bloody grave on 
the threshold of their career. The prisoners in the gaol 
were then let loose, the houses of the Europeans pillaged and 
burnt, and the Europeans, men, women, and children, out- 
side the fort butchered with every aggravation of cruelty. 
The telegraphic wires were cut, the rails torn up, and the 
engines, of which the sepoys had a superstitious dread, 
battered with cannon. The doors of the treasury, con- 
taining thirty lacs of rupees, were thrown open, and each 
swoy is said to have carried off three or four bags of a 
thousand rupees each. The town with all its wealth was 
given up to plunder, and the king of Delhi proclaimed. The 
fort had been besieged for four days, when it was happily re- 
lieved by the arrival on the 11th of Colonel Neill, who had 
been directed by a telegram from Lord Canuing to take 
the command at Allahabad. The handful of Europeans he 
brought with him was augmented by other detachments in 
succession, and he was soon enabled to re-establish the 
authority of Government in the city and surrounding 
districts, and to inflict a fe.arful retribution on the wretches 
who had been revelling in plunder and bloodshed, of which 
Major the gibbets ill every direction bore ample testimony. 
Uenaud's On the last day of June be sent on a detachment 
column. succour Cawnpore, consisting of 400 Euro- 

peans, 300 Sikh.s, 100 irregular cavalry; and two guns, 
under Major Kouaud, who was ordered to inflict summary 
vengeance on all who were in any degree suspected of dis- 
loyalty, and who marched on for three days, leaving 
behind him traces of retribution iu desolated villages and 
corpses dangling from the branches of trees. 

Colonel Havelock, the adjutant-general of the army, who 
had been the second in command in the Persian expedition, 
„ , , returned to Bengal on the conclusion of peace 

Colonol -I ri 1 ^ • 

Havelock’s by way 01 Madras, and came up to Calcutta in 
progress. same steamer with Sir Patrick Grant, the 

Commauder-iu- Chief at Madras, who succeeded provision- 
ally to the chief command in India on the death of General 
Anson. On the voyage Havelock had mapped out a plan 
of operations, and recommended the formation of a movable 
column, to proceed upwards from the lower provinces to 
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the scenes of revolt. This column was placed under iis 
command as Brigadier-General, with orders, after sup. 
pressing disorders at Allahabad, to lose no time in pro- 
ceeding to the support of Sir Hugh Wheeler at Cawnpore, 
and Sir Henry Lawrence at Lucknow. He reached Alla- 
habad on the 30th June, and soon after received unequivocal 
evidence that Cawnpore had fallen, and that the Nana was 
marching down with a large force and many guns on 
Allahabad. He clearly foresaw that if Major Renaud’s 
little band had come in contact with the rebel sepoys, not 
a soul could have survived to toll the tale ; and, contrary to 
the remonstrances of Colonel Neill, he ordered the Major 
to halt. Havelock could only muster 1,000 Europeans, 
130 of Brazier’s Sikhs, 18 volunteer ca\alry, and 6 guns 
which he had improvised, and with this force he basted to 
the support of Renaud, and overtook him at Fnttehpore, 
and there he commenced his victorious career. The enemy, 
4,000 strong, rushed down upon his army, but was soon 
seen to fly in dismay, leaving eleven guns with the victors. 
This was the first check the mutinous scpuj.s had received 
below Delhi, and it produced a most .salutary impression. 
Three days after he again defeated them at Onao, and 
without a halt hastened on to the Pandoo river, where be 
again routed them, and was enabled to save the bridge, 
which they were preparing to blow up, and the loss of 
which would have fatally crippled his movements. The 
Nana’s brother, who was in the field, galloped back in 
haste to Cawnpore, and gave him the alarming intelligence 
that the British commander had forced the bridge, and 
was in full march on the town. The monster determined 
to avenge himself on the hc]])less women and children, two 
hundred in number, who had been crowded together for 
many days in three narrow rooms. Among the captives 
there were four or five men, and they were brought out 
and despatched under the eyes of the Nana. A party of 
sepoys was then told ofl', and they poured volley after 
vtiley on the helpless victims through the Venetian 
windows, but as the work of death did not proceed fast 
enough, Mahomedan butchers and other ruffians were sent 
in with swords and knives and other weapons to hack 
them to pieces. There the bodies lay through the night, 
and the next morning the dead and the dying were brought 
out, together with children alive and almost unhurt, and 
tossed indiscriminately into an adjoining well. 

After this act of unparalleled villany, the Nana marched 
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A.D. out of Cawnpore with about 5,000 men to dispute Have- 
Battle of lock’s advance. The sepoys fought with the 
Cawnpore. valour of desperation ; but the admirable strategy 
of the commander, and the indomitable courage of the 
British soldiers, more especially the 73rd Highlanders, gave 
him a brilliant victory. The next morning the troops 
marched into Cawnpore, when the sight of the well choked 
with human victims told them that they were too late, but 
it inspired them with an unquenchable resolution to avenge 
this foul massacre. The rebel sepoys blew up the magazine 
and dispersed. The Nana fled to Bithoor, and then es- 
caped with his females across the Ganges into Oude, when 
his palace was despoiled and destroyed. 

Meanwhile Colonel Neill had arrived at Cawnpore with 
the recruits which Lord Canning had been pushing up, and 
Havelock confided the protection of the town 
'’■“6 moved on to the relief of Lucknow, 
the relief of The task before him was one of no ordinary 
uc now. difficulty. The whole of Oude was in revolt ; 
the lauded aristocracy was universally opposed to ns, and 
an army of sepoys whom we had taught to fight was ready 
to dispute every inch of ground, while Havelock’s force did 
not exceed 1,400 men. By the 25th July his troops had 
crossed the river by a bridge which had been erected under 
every disadvantage, and on the 29th he came up with the 
enemy at Aong, 12,000 in number, and thoroughly defeated 
them, capturing fifteen guns. Ho then pushed on to 
Busseerut-gunge, a w.allcd village, from which the sepoys 
were driven with the loss of more guns, but as he had lost 
150 men by cholera, wounds, and sunstroke, he was obliged 
to fall back to Munglewar. The sick and wounded were 
sent to Cawnpore and reinforcements were received from 
thence, which raised his force to 1,300, and on the 4th 
August he advanced a second time to Busseerut-gunge, now 
held by 20,000 Sepoys, whom he again defeated with heavy 
slaughter. But the cholera broke out afresh in his camp 
and his position became critical. A body of 4,000 sepoys 
had collected at Bithoor and threatened Colonel Neill ; the 
famous Gwalior contingent, the finest native force in India, 
complete in every arm, had broken out into mutiny, and 
was said to have arrived at Culpee on the banks of the 
, Jumna, forty-five miles from Cawnpore. The three native 
regiments at Dinapore had at length mutinied, and were 
reported to be advancing into Oude, and he felt that to 
move on to Lucknow with his slender force would not only 
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risk its destrnction, but also the loss of Cawupore lind a.d. 
of the whole of the Dcoab. Ha determined wisely, to 
retnm to Oawnpore and await the arrival of reinforcements; 
but on reaching Munglewar he was informed by his scouts 
that a large force of the enemy was advancing against him 
which would not only have interrupted the passage of the 
river, but enabled them to report that they had chased him 
out of the country. He therefore turned back and inflicted 
a crushing defeat on them, and then crossed the river with- 
out molestation. On the 16th August he attacked the en- 
campment of the rebels at Bithoor and put them to flight ; 
and then the heroes of ten successful fights within five 
weeks rested on their oars, till they were reinforced from 
Calcutta. 

Through the month of August fresh troops poured into 
Calcutta by sea, and were rapidly drafted to Allahabad and 
Cawnpore. Sir James Outram, on his return from Belief of 
the Persian expedition, had arrived in Calcutta 
and was nominated chief commissioner in Oude, and ap- 
pointed to the command of the Hinapore and Cawnpore 
divisions. Captain Peel had formed a naval brigade of 500 
men from the .sailors of hi.s own frigate, the ‘ Shannon,’ and 
of vessels in Calcutta, and the blue-jackets were for the 
first time sent into the interior of India. Sir Janies Outram 
reached Cawnpore with 1,400 men on the 16th September, 
and with the chivalrous generosity of his character deter- 
mined to leave to Havelock the honour of accomplishing the 
relief of Lucknow, for which he had so nobly toiled, and to 
accompany him as a volunteer. Since the death of Sir Henry 
Lawrence, Brigadier Inglis had been incessantly engaged 
in repelling the assaults of the enemy, but the force at the 
Residency was now reduced to 350 Europeans, and 300 
natives, whose loyalty was beginning to waver under the 
fatigues and the casualties of the siege. The brigadier in- 
formed Havelock that it was not possible for him to hold 
out much longer, and it became necessary to push on with- 
out delay. The relieving force, consisting of 2,500 men, 
nearly all British, met with little impediment till it reached 
the Alnm-baug in the vicinity of Lucknow, which was 
mastered on the 23rd September. On the morning of the 
25th the bugles sounded the advance into Lucknow, and 
the army, instead of advancing through two miles of streets 
of loophold houses filled with sepoys, skirted the city canal, 
till it reached the Kaiser-baug, a royal palace strongly forti- 
fied and garrisoned, and here the most severe struggle of 
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A.n. the«day occurred. The troops had heen fighting without 

I8fi7 intermission since the morning, and the shades of evening 
were coming on, but under the impression that the garrison 
was in extremity, Havelock deemed it advisable to penetrate 
to the Residency that night, and pushed on through streets 
where, as he said, every house formed a fortress. The toils 
of the day, however, were forgotten when the garrison sent 
up a shout of gratulation as they entered the gate and 
brought the anxieties of three months to a close. The loss 
in killed, wounded and missing was very severe, amount- 
ing to 4til, among whom, to the great regret of the army, 
was numbered Colonel Neill, who fell in the arms of victory 
before be had enjoyed the opportunity of adding to his 
richly-deserved renown as a gallant soldier, the higher 
reputation of a general. 


SECTION III. 

LORD CANNUKO’S ADMINISTRATION — THE MUTINT— DELHI — 
LUCKNOW — CENTRAL INDIA. 

To TURN now to tlie siege and recovery of Delhi. General 
Anson, the Commander- in Chief, was at Simla when intelli- 
The siego of gence of the mutiny at Meerut and the occupation 
Delhi. of Delhi by the insurgent troops reached him, and 
he immediately ordered the three European regiments in 
the hills to proceed to Umballa, where he joined them, but 
was seized with cholera and expired on the 27th May. 
The command of tlie column then devolved on Sir Harry 
Barnard and he proceeded towards Delhi. In obedience 
to tbe reiterated orders of General Anson, General Hewitt 
had at length sent a detachment from Meerut to join it, and 
the united force met the rebels posted on the Hindun and 
twice defeated them, and a week after encountered them 
at Budlec-ka-eerai, about six miles from Delhi, and obtained 
a still more complete victory, capturing all their guns, 
stores, aud baggage. The army then took up a command- 
ing position on the ridge overlooking Delhi, the site of the 
old encampment. 1 he fortifications of the city had been 
greatly improved and strengthened, and it was now held 
by a large force of well-trained soldiers, fighting with a halter 
round their necks, who had the command of an almost un- 
limited supply of guns and military stores from our own 
arsenal. The impossibility of wresting from them a city 
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seven miles in circumference by the weak force under i.n. 
General Barnard, was self-evident, and it was suggested to 1867 
relinquish the siege for the present and employ the Euro- 
pean force assembled before it in protecting other stations, 
and restoring the authority of Government ; but Lord 
Canning would not listen to the proposal. He felt that 
Delhi had become the rallying point of revolt, the capital 
of a Mogul dynasty, and that it was impossible to restore 
confidence in our power while it continued in the hands of 
the enemy. The retirement of the army would, in his 
opinion, give an irresistible impulse to the spirit of rebellion, 
and render its suppression all but impossible. 

On the 5th July Sir Harry Barnard was carried off by 
cholera, and the command devolved on General Wilson. 

The British force was established on the ridge on 
the 10th June, but during the fourteen succeed- tiie forces 
ing weeks, though Delhi was considered to be in 
a state of siege, it was in reality the cantonment which was 
besieged by the enemy. The force was too weak in men 
and guns to do more than defend its own position, and for 
every shot fired from our batteries the sepoys responded 
four-told. Few days passed without an assault on the 
cantonment, and that on the 2:>rd June, the anniversary 
of Plassy, was marked by extraordinary vigour, ns the day 
fixed for the dissolution of the Company’s raj ; but in this, 
as in every other encounter but one — and they numbered 
more than thirty — the sepoys were driven back into the 
city with ignominy. Their loss was indeed always heavier 
than that of the British force, but tbcii- numbers were con- 
stantly swelled by the accession of fresh regiments of rebels 
which gravitated to Delhi as to the common centre of the 
revolt, while the reinforcements from the Punjab were, for 
a time, few and far between. While, moreover, they had 
no lack of guns and stores, the ammunition in the British 
camp required to be husbanded with great care. 

Meanwhile, Sir John Lawrence was actively engaged in 
raising additional regiments of Sikhs, who were loyal to the 
core. There was an old Klialsa prophecy that 
they should one day en joy the plunder of Delhi, ments from 
and they now hailed with passionate ardour the 
prospect of realising it, and enlisted under our banner by 
thousands. The disbandment of the regiments and the 
extinction of the Sealkote mutineers by Brigadier Nicholson, 
enabled Sir John to redouble his efforts to reinforce General 
Wilson. Nothing could exceed the skill and energy with 
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A,D. which he organised and despatched the detachments in suo- 

1867 cession. It was at length found possible to dispense with 
the services of the Brigadier’s movable column, 2,500 strong, 
in the Punjab, and it was sent down to Delhi and reached 
the cantonment on the 14th August, and imparted fresh 
courage to the exhausted troops. The Brigadier had pre- 
ceded it by a week, and was welcomed in the camp with 
a feeling of homage as if he had been the very god of war. 

The groat siege train, which occupied a line of thirteen 
miles, was wending its way from Perozepore,and the revolted 
Assault ruid Neemuch brigade, always considered the flower 
capture of of the sepoy ai-my, which was now in Delhi, was 
sent out with eighteen guns to intercept it, as it 
was feebly guarded by the last detachment which Sir John 
could spare. Brigadier Nicholson marched out to encounter 
this force, and obtained a complete victory. The train 
entered the camp on the 3rd September, and the erection 
of batteries within breaching distance was pushed on with 
vigour. For a week fifty guns and mortars poured an in- 
cessant stream of shot and shell upon the walls and bastions, 
and on the 13th the breaches were reported practicable. 
At three on the morning of the 14th the assault was 
delivered on four points. Brigadier Nicholson, who led 
the attack, drove the enemy before him, but, to the infinite 
regret of tVie whole army was mortally wounded in the arms 
of victory. Tlie other columns, with one exception, wore 
equally successful, but the resistance of the enemy was 
desperate, and the operations of this the first day entailed 
a loss in killed and wounded of sixty-six oflicers and 1,104 
men. Tlie troops had made a lodgment within the walls, 
but the sepoys continued to dispute every inch of ground, 
and it was six days before all the important and defensible 
posts within the vast circle of the city were captured. For 
several days an uninterrupted fire had been kept up on the 
well-fortiticd palace. On the 20th the gates were blown 
up and the troops rushed into it, but the king had fled to 
the tomb of Humayoon, a few miles to the south of the 
city. The next day Oajitaiii Hodson proceeded to the tomb 
and dragged him, together with his favourite wife, who had 
been one of the chief instruments in stirring up the revolt, 
and her son, to the pal.ace, where they were lodged as pri- 
soners. The following day he went in search of the two 
sons and the grandson of the king, and as an attempt was 
about to be made to rescue them shot them dead on the spot 
with his own hand. Several montbs after the king was 
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tried by a military commission in the imperial palace And a.d. 
found guilty of having ordered the murder of forty-nine 18*7 
Christians at Delhi, of having waged war upon the English * 
Government, and urged the people by proclamation to sub- 
vert it. Lord Canning determined to spare his life, but 
sentenced him to be transported to Burmah ; and thus ended 
the royal house of Baber three hundred and thirty-two years 
after he had ascended the Mogul throne. 

The total number of killed and wounded during the 
siege was 8,537, a heavy i-etum of casualties, but the re- 
duction of the city broke the neck of the rebellion. _ 

1 •11* Ti ^ Rc^bultorthe 

Oude and rtoliilcund wero fitill in revolt ; the capture of 
Gwalior contingent, 10,000 strong, was still in 
open arms, and Central India was in possession of the 
mutineers, but so completely had the revolt been identified 
with the possession of the ancient capital that the capture 
of it satisfied the country that the star of Britain was again 
in the ascendant, and that the final extinction of the mutiny 
was only a question of time. All the machinations in the 
Punjab, which the protraction of the siege had fostered, 
wero dispelled. The rebel lu-my was deprived of its orga- 
nization by the Joss of its citadel, while the British Govern- 
ment was daily gaining strength by the arrival of the regi- 
ments brought by sea. The liberation of the force engaged 
in the siege of Delhi likewise proved the salvation of the 
neighbouring city of Agra. It was attacked by the Neemuch 
and other mutineers on the tith July, but owing to the in- 
competence of Bi'igadier Polwhele, the European troops 
sent against them wero I’oilcd, and retreated to the fort, 
where for nearly three months between 5,000 and 6,000 
people of all l atik, ages, and colours were shut up. At the 
beginning of October a largo body of i-ebels came down and 
threatened it, when the young Brigadier Greathead, who had 
been sent from Delhi to clear the Dooab of the mutineers 
with his flying column, received an expre.ss from the fort, 
and after a forced march of forty miles in twenty-eight 
hours, drove off the enemy, with the loss of their guns, 
stores, camp and 500 in killed and wounded. 

The garrison of Lucknow had been relieved by Outram 
and Havelock, but their force was too weak to escort the 
women and children to Cawnporc, still less to re- g jj 
cover a city garrisoned by a large rebel army Campbell’s 
with an abundance of military stores. The Resi- 
dency was again in a state of close blockade but 
well supplied with provisions and able to await the arrival 
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A.i>. of roinforcements witli little risk or inconvenience. The 

1857 attention of the enemy was chiefly devoted to the construc- 
tion of mines, which they carried on to an extent which 
Sir James Outram affirmed had no parallel in modem war- 
fare. Sir Cohn Camj)hell, who had been appointed Com- 
mander-in-Chief in succession to General Anson, hastened 
to Cawnpore with the reinforcements which had reached 
Calcutta, accompanied by Captain Peel of the “ Shannon.” 
He started on the 9th November with a body of 5,000 men 
and JO guns, and on t?ie 14th advanced against the enemy’s 
entrenchments, but so determined was the opposition he 
encountered at the various strong positions they had forti- 
fied, that he was (hreo days forcing liis way to the Resi- 
dency. The Secunder-bang, indeed, a large enclosure, was 
breached and stormed by the Highlanders, when every soul 
within it perislied and 2,000 bodies were carried out and 
buried. By the masterly arrangements of Sir Colin the 
relieved gandson, together with the women and children, 
were withdrawn with such skill as not to attract the at- 
tention and the as.saiilts of the enemy, but Havelock, worn 
out with toil and cxjiosure, was attacked by diarrhoea and 
sunk under the disease, a Christian hero and general of 
the highest stamp 

General Outram was left at the Alum-baug with a suffi- 
cient force to keep o[»on the communication with Cawnpore 
DoA-trr of *>'a'hitaiii our footing in Oude, and Sir 

Oomni Colin Campbell hastened back to Cawnpore, the 
Wiiidbam. defence of which had been entrusted to General 
Windham, wit l\ more than 2,00G men, and was just in time 
to save him from a fatal calamity. The Gwalior con- 
tingent, which had finally broken into open mutiny in the 
middle of October, crosstsl the Jumna and marched dow'ii, 
20,000 strong, to Cawnpore to join the Nana. General 
Windham moved out to meet them, without suspecting 
their numbers, and was at first successful, but his force 
was handled without any skill, and, finding himself out- 
flanked by the enemy, lie retreated inhothaste to the entrench- 
ment, with the loss of his equipage. The seiioys obtained 
possession of tlic town, and for two days he had to sustain 
an unequal contest with a body of the ablest of the mutineers 
ten times hi.s own number, flushed with recent success, 
animated by the presence of the Nana, and commanded by 
Taiitia Topee, the only native general created by the mutiny. 
General Windham must have suffered the fate of General 
Wheeler, if he had not received timely succour by the 
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arrival of Sir Colin, vfho reached the Ganges in time To a.d. 
save the bridge of boats, the destruction of which would 18oi 
have been irreparable. After having safely despatched the 
sick and the wouzjded, the women and the children to Alla- 
habad, he marched out against the rebel force, now swelled 
to 25,000 men with 40 guns. Captain Peel’s sailors, hand- 
ling their 24-ponnders like playthings, did fearful execution, 
and the skilful dispositions of Sir Colin, and the valour of 
his troops, inflicted a crushing defeat on the rebels, who 
weie pursued for fourteen miles and loss of all their guns — 
the arm in which they were strongest. The total lo.ss on 
the side of the British army amounted only to 90. 

Wo turn now to the pursuit of the rebels in Central 
India. While the task of extinguishing the mutiny at 
Delhi fell to Sir John liawronce, and that of re- 
covering Cawnporo and Lucknow to Lord Can- 
ning, tlio work of stamping out the rtnolt in 
Central India was undertaken by the Madras !ir.(l Bombay 
Presidencies. A column of Madras troops was assembled 
at Nagpore and moved on to Jubbulpore, and a Bombay 
column advanced to Kotah. They constituted tin' Cotdral 
India Field Force, and comprised about (i,000 troops, of 
whom 2,500 wore Europeans General Stnait, command- 
ing one brigade, proceeded to relieve Mliow, which had boon 
besieged since the commencement of the mutiny, und then 
captui'ed Dhar, and defeated a body of 5,000 mutineers at 
Mundisore. Having thus cleared the southern districts 
of the rebels, he advanced to Indoi-e. Tliere Sir Hugh 
Rose, on the IStli December, assumed the command of the 
whole force, and started for Sehore, where he inflicted 
summary vengeance on the insurgents, and moved on to 
Saugor, and relieved a body of Europeans who had been 
cooped up for several months. On the 21st March he pro- 
ceeded to Jhansi, the little principality in Bundlccund 
which Lord Dalhousie had annexed five years before, as 
stated in a former chapter. 

The ranee, a woman of extraordinary energy but of un- 
matebod vindictiveness, took advantage of tlie mutiny to re- 
cover the independence of her principality and to rnpinrc of 
satiate her revenge. Tlie sepoys stationed there 
rose in mutiny on the 4th Juno and assailed the Eun ipeans, 
who took refuge in the fort, but were induced to surrender 
upon a promise of protection made under the most solemn 
oaths ; but the whole body, seventy-five in numln r, were 
iramediateljr bound together, the men in one row, and their 
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A.D. pi^ves and children in another, and butchered under the 
■*858 immediate direction of the ranee. She assembled 10,000 
men for the defence of the town, which was surrounded by 
a wall of solid masonry from six to twelve feet thick and 
from eighteen to thirty feet in height. After Sir Hugh had 
iuvested it for nine days, a body of 20,000 men, including 
that portion of the Gwalior contingent which had escaped 
from the sword of Sir Colin at Gawnpore, advanced under 
the command of Tantia Topee to the relief of the ranee. 
Without slackening fire on the town, Sir Hugh moved out 
to meet them on the 1st April with 1,200 men, of whom 
only 500 were British, and drove them in di.smay across the 
Botwa, which gives its name to the engagement, with the 
loss of 1,500 men and all their guns. The assault on the 
town was renewed with redoubled vigour ; every street 
was fiercely contested ; no quartei' wa.s asked or given ; 
and the palace was .stormed and sacked. 

The raucc, after making her last stand in the fort, fled to 
Calpee, the head quarters of the Gwalior contingent, and 
Capture ot rallying point of the mutineers west of the 

Calpee. Jumna, where they had established foundries 
for casting cannon, and collected military stores of every 
description. Sir Hugh advanced towards it, when the 
martial ranee n ho took her share in the command, riding 
in male attire at the head of her own body guard, came out 
with Tantia Topee and 20,(it)o men to meet him at Koonch, 
hut they were signally defeated. The goiiei al then marched 
on to Golowlee within five miles of Calpee where he was 
again attacked by the entii-e force of the enemy, but was 
again victorious and bccauio master of Calpee, with the 
vast military .stoi-es the rebels had accumulated from the 
plunder of various cantonments. He considered the revolt 
in Central India extinguished by the capture of their cita- 
del, and resolvt'd to break up the army, which was pros- 
trated by in.supportable heat, and issued a valedictory 
oi-der to the troops, congratulating them on “ having 
“ marched inoi’O than 1,000 niile.s and taken mori* than 100 
“ guns, on having forced their way through mountain 
“ passes and intricate jungles and over rivers, and cap- 
“ tured the strongest forts, and beat the enemy, no matter 
“ what the odds, wherever they had met him, without a 
“ single check, and restored peace and order to the 
“ country.” 

But there was still work for his exhausted troops. 
Nothing appeared more remarkable during the course of 
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ttis revolt than the rapidity with which the insurgent a.d. 
sepoys rallied after a defeat, and presented 
new and more formidable array. Tantia Topee, Owaiiorby 
after hi.s defeat at Koonch, proceeded to Gwalior rebels, 
to organise a conspiracy against Sindia. The troops driven 
from Calpec hastened to join him, and within a week a force 
of 18,000 mutineers was embodied in the (-antonmont at the 
capital. Sindia’fi able minister, Dinkur Rao, advised him to 
await the arrival of the troop.s which were marching down 
from Agra, but his ardent spirit led him to attack them 
with his household troops, about 8,000 in number, who 
either joined the rebels or withdi'cw from the field, and on 
tile Ist of June lie fled to Agra. The rebels then took 
possession of the capital, and snjiplied themselves with 
stores and ammunition from the I'oyal arsenal, and, with 
the far-famed Gwalior artillery, plundered the treasury of 
half a crore of rupees, distributed six months’ pay to each 
.sujioy, and then proclaimed Nana Sahib, Peshwa. 

Sir Hugh, on receiving inUdligencc of this astounding 
event, resumed the command he had laid down, and 
hastened onto Gwalior without a moment’s dclaj-, ucroTtry of 
though the heat was 130° in the .shade ; and on uwallor. 
the morning of the IGth June, though the troops were ex- 
hausted with marching all night, attacked the .se])oys at 
once, and chased them with heavy los.s from the canton- 
ment. The next day. Brigadier’s Smith’s column came up 
from the westward, driving the rebels before him, and it 
was in his last charge that the valiant ranee, who had taken 
a share in every engagement since she left Jhansi, was 
killed by a hussar who wa.s ignorant of lu'r sex. On the 
18th, the whole of the enemy’s eiitrenclinieiits and positions 
were stonned and fifty gun,? captured, anil they sought 
refuge in fliglit ; but a compact body ol 6,000 with a 
splendid field artillery retired in gootl order from the 
field, whim Brigadier Napier ha-stened after them with 600 
cavalry and six field guns, and, dashing into the midst of 
their rank.s, put thorn to utter rout. With this brilliant 
action the campaign was brought to a close, and Sindia 
remounted his throne amidst the acclarnations of his 
subjects. 


I. L 2 
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SECTION IV. 

LORD canning’s administration — THE MUTINT EXTINGUISHED. 

4.1,. During tlioso operations, which completely enushed the 

<858 mutiny iu Central India, Sir Colin Camphell was employed 
The Dooiib ™ extinguishing it on the east of the .Tumna. 
eieared oi His first object was to dear the Dooab, lying be- 
rebeis.. twoen that river and the Ganges. Towards the 
end of November, Colonel Seaton left Delhi with a movable 
column and marched downwards, while General Walpole 
moved upwards. The sepoys were beaten in every en- 
counter, and thoi>owcr of the nabob of Futtyghur, who had 
assumed independence early in the mutiny, was annihilated. 
]5y the end of December the authority of the Company 
was re-established throughout these distrints, and Sir Colin 
Camjjboll fouud himself at the head of 10,000 troops at 
Futtygurh. The mutiny was now confined to the two 
provinces of Rohilcund and Oude, but Sir Colin, whose 
movements would have been more successful and satis- 
factory if they had been less tardy, wasted two months idly 
in this neighbourhood. 

Meanwhile, General Frank.s was organising a force at 
Benares, which eventually' amounted to 6,000 men, to clear 
Maroh into lower portion of Oude of the rebel bands, and 
Oude. in his triumphant progress defeated them at 

every stage. Jung Bahadoor, the regent, but in reality 
the ruler, of Nepaul, marched down with a body of 9,000 
hardy Goorkhas to assist the British Government in the 
recoiupiest of Oude, and on two occasions defeated the 
insurgents with great slaughter. Sir James Ontram, who 
had been left in command at the Alum-baug, liad been 
twice assailed by the rebel army and population of 
Lucknow, and bad dispersed them though six times his 
number At length, on the last day' of February, Sir 
Colin Campbell saw his force, consisting of 18,277 horse, 
foot, ami artillery, Enrofieans and Sikh.s, across the Ganges, 
and on the 5th March was encamped at the Dilkoosha 
outside the fortifications of the city, where ho was joined 
bv the array of General Franks and Jung Bahadoor. The 
siege o]ieued on the fith. The defence was the most 
obstinate our arms had ever encountered in India, not ex- 
cepting even that of Delhi. The rebels were animated by 
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the presence of the bogum of Oude, a -woman of indomitalile a.d 
energy, who had been the soul of the insurrection and had 18S8 
prevailed on the chiefs and sepoys to recognise her son as ^ 
king. Dui'ing the time lost at Puttygnrh, the mutineers 
had availed themselves of the opportunity of improving the 
defences of the city, and the extraordinary industry dis- 
played by them had seldom been equalled, and never sur- 
passed, in India. Every outlet had been covered with a work, 
and barricades and loopholcd parapets had been constructed 
in every direction. The various buildings formed a range 
of massive palaces and walled courts of vast extent, and 
they had been fortified with great skill. It was not till 
after ten days of incessant fighting that the recovery of the 
city was complete ; but by some mismanagemeut on the 
part of one of the British commanders, Sii' Bolin was 
deprived of the full fruit of victory by the esciipe of the 
greater part of the mutineers, together with their leaders. 

The number of killed and wounded thioughont the siege 
did not exceed 900. It was impossible to restrain the -vde- 
torious soldiers I'rom the rjch plunder of the city, of which, 
howevei', the largest share fell to the Goorkhas, who 
returned to Nepaul with some thousand cartloads of spoil. 

On the capture of Lucknow, Lord Canning, on the 31st 
of March, directed Su' Janies Outram, the chief commis- 
sioner, to issue a proclamation confiscating the 
proprietary right of every e.stato in Oude, with ofthoiand 
the excejition of six zemindarecs. Sir James 
earnestly remonstrated against the injustice, as well as the 
imjiolicy, of a measure which confounded tlu- innocent 
with the guilty, and could not fail to i etard the peaceful 
settlement of the kingdom. The proclamation \\as re- 
pudiated in England by a .spiteful and sarcastic despatch 
from Lord Ellenborougli, then President of the Board of 
Control, but Lord Canning was, in the meanwhile, induced 
to mitigate the seventy of the order, and to entrust large 
discretionary powers to Mr. — now Sir Robert — Mont- 
gomery, the successor of Sir James Outram, who had been 
raised to Council. He concluded a fresh settlement -with 
the Talookdans, the proudest aristocracy in India, upon a 
moderate rental, and gave them the advantage of a new 
and Parliamentary title to their estates, and, moreover, 
endeavoured to attach them to the interests of the Govern- 
ment by appointing them honorary magistrates. 

Bareilly the capital of Rohilcund was held by Khan 
Bahadoor Khan, a descendant of Hafiz Ruhinnt, of the days 
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of Hastings, who bad proclaimed his independence in the 
Operations stagcsof the mutiny, and put two judges 

in Bohii- to death under the mimic forms of European jus- 
tice. In the town were collected the begum of 
Oude, the Nana, Prince Feroze, and the other chiefs and 
rebels who had escaped from Lucknow, and three columns 
were sent against it. One column, C,000 strong, with light 
and heavy artillery under Brigadier Walpole ca;mo upon a 
petty fortification, fifty miles from Lucknow, consisting of 
nothing but a high loop-holed wall and a ditch, held by 
about 400 men. Instead of shelling them out, the com- 
mander, contrary to the express injunctions of Sir Colin 
Campbell, determined to carry it by assaulf, but the assail- 
ants were driven back with the loss of 100 men, among 
whom was Brigadier the Hon. Adri.an Hope, “ the most 
“gallant and bo.st beloved soldier in tlie army,” the idol of 
his own Highlanders, who invoked malisons on the Com- 
mander. By the beginning of May, the columns under the 
personal command of Sir Colin closed upon Bareilly, which 
was S[ieedily captured with all its stores and ammunition ; 
but the prize was again lost ; the rebel chiefs, with the bulk 
of their armed followers, made their escape. They were 
followed up by Sir Hope Grant, aiid a body of 16,000 
posted in a jungle at Nabob-gunge was attacked and de- 
feated, but the indefatigable begum rallied lior forces anew 
on the Gogra, where she was again assailed and routed. She 
was hunted from post to post down to the Ilaptee, where, 
although lieuimed in on every side, she made her escape 
across the rivei', together with the remaiuing leaders and 
their followers, and got away safe into the Nopaul territory. 
Jung Baliadoor did not refuse [lermission to Lord Canning 
to pursue the fugitives, and thousands perished under British 
weapons and from the malaria of the teraae. The mutiny 
was virtually at au end, though in some districts bands of 
rebels continued for several months to maintain a show of 
resistance. The Nana and his brother died in the jungles 
of Nepaul during 1859 ; the begum found a peaceful 
asylum at Katmandhoo ; Prince Feioze made his way 
through Oude and joined Tantia Topee in Central India, 
where he was moving about with the remainder of his 
troops and a large amount of treasure, baffling the various 
columns which were in pursuit of him. He was at length 
betrayed by his most tnisty companion, and was seized on 
the 7th April while asleep in the jungle, and tried and 
executed at Sejiree. With the exception of the ranee of 
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Jhansi and the begum of *Oude, be was the only great leader a.i). 
whom the rebellion produced, and the extraordinary ene'rgy 1869 
and valour he displayed might have entitled him to a more • 
lenient penalty ; but, for the monster who had taken his 
seat on a stage and directed the diabolic massacre at the 
ghaut of Cawnpore, there could be no compassion. On the 
8th July 1859, peace was proclaimed by Lord Canning 
throughout India ; and on the 12th October lie made a 
royal progress through the provinces, receiving the homage 
of chiefs and nobles. On the Jrd November be held a dur- 
bar at Cawnpore, with a display of magnificence well suited 
to captivate the native mind, and to demonstrate the resto- 
ration of British power. All tbo loyal chiefs were collected 
at that brilliant assembly, and as the rejircsentalive of the 
Queen who hada.ssiune(l the sovereignty of India, ho deco- 
rated them with dresses of honour and titles of distinction. 

The mutiny has been attributed by different writei’s to 
a variety of cau.se.s— to the annexations during Lord Dal- 
housie’s administration; to the rapid introduction ciraseof the 
of improveniPTits, such as the rail and the tele- mutiny, 
graph, which bewildered the native mind ; to the spread 
of English education and Kurojiean science, whirli were 
undermining Hindooismand disquieting the orthodox; and 
to a national I'ovolt against British authority. On the 
other hand, Sir John Lawrence asserted, “The mutiny had 
“ its origin ni the army itself; it is not attributable to any 
“ external or antecedent conspiracy whatever, although it 
“ was taken advantage of by disaffected persons to compass 
“ their oun ends; the approximate cause was tlio cartridge 
“ affair, and nothing else.” But wc live too near this stu- 
pendous event, and the excitement it created is as yet too 
fervid, to admit of a calm Judgment of its origin, which 
must bo loft to the nrirnfllod determination of posterity 
when it has ceased to bo a party <piestion. To assist that 
decision, it may be remarked that the conduct of the peojile, 
even in the most disturbed districts in the north-west, was 
eminently neutral. The agricultural, the mercantile, and 
the industrial population, made no demonstration in favour 
of the revolt. There was no insurrection where there were 
no sepoys ; the 8ikhs, and more particularly the rajas in the 
Cis Sutlej states, rendered the most essential service in 
quelling the insurieetion ; the princes in Rajpootana were 
perfectly loyal ; Sindia, Holkar, the begum of Bhopal, and 
the nabob of Rampoora, sided with the British Government; 
the Nepaul cabinet sent down 9,000 troops to its aid. In 
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A.D. the south, the Gaikwar, the inhabitants of the annexed 
1868 provinces of Satara and Nagpore, the Nizam and his great 
• minister Salar Jung, the great Mahratta feudatories and 
the nobles of Mysore, were faithful in their allegiance to 
tlie British Government. These princes do not appear to 
have ever entertained a doubt of its triumph even when, 
before the reduction of Delhi and Lucknow, its fortunes 
appeared desperate. They were not ignorant that for 
twenty-five centuries Irom the period of the great war 
celebrated in the Muhabharut downwards, India liad been 
the constant theatre of revolutions, and the insurrection 
which now threatened the existence of the British Govern- 


ment apiicared to come in the usual order of event.s. The 
confusion, moreover, which ensued on the teniporarj' eclipse 
of its antliority, in tlie rapid ri.se of \ arious aspirants for 
power in Hindostan — the king of Delhi, the Nana, the 
begum of Onde, the nabob of Futtygurh, the nabob of 
Bareilly, who would have iwocccdcd to i'all upon each other 
and revive the anarchy of former days when the British 
power was c.xtinct, rendered these princes the more anxious 


to maintain it as the guardian of peace and order. 

The mutiny v. as tlie death- warrant of the Kast India 
Comjiany, England was astounded by tbe amiounoement 
of a revolt which threatened the dissolution of 

vlOB « • 

of tij.' nnst the empire, and of the atrocious massacres which 
jiiny. .accomjianied it. The responsibility of the out- 
break was at once cast on the C'ompany, though 
for more than seventy years no politieal or administrative 


mcasuic had been executed without the full concurrence of 


the Ministry. During this period the IVesident of the 
Bo.ard of Control had carried more weight in the goiornment 
of India than the Chairman of the Court of Directors ; but 
the one was before tlie public, tbe other behind tbe scenes. 
The argument on which the Court of Directors had endea- 
voured, half a century before, to justify the precipitate dis- 
missal of Lord William Bentinck after the Vellore mutiny, 
was now applied with fatal effect to themselves on the 
occasion of a larger mutiny — “ As the misfortunes which 
“ happencdimderyouradmiuistration placed your fate under 
“ the governmont of public events and opinions which the 
“ Court could not control, so it was not in their power to 
“ alter the efl'ect of them.” In December 1857 Lord 


Palmei'ston informed the Court of Directors that a Bill for 


placing India under the dii-ect authority of the Crown 
would shortly be laid before Parliament. Mr. John Stuart 
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Mill was instructed by tlfe Directors to draw up a petitiop to a.i>. 
Parliament pleading their services, denying that the mutiny 18&8 
was owing to their mismanagement, and deprecating so * 
fundamental a change in the government while the mutiny 
was still raging. It was one of the ablest state papers in 
the language, but nothing could withstand the popular 
outcry. Mr. Baring, on presenting the petition to the 
House of Common.s, moved as an amendment to Lord Pal- 
merston’s Bill, that “ it is not at ])reseut expedient to legis- 
“ late for the governmont of India,” but it was rejected by 
318 to 173, whereas the continuance of the government of 
India in the hands of the Company was voted without a 
division only five years before. While Lord Palmerston’s 
Bill wa.s passing through Parliament, the Conservatives 
came into power, and it fell to the lot of Lord Stanley to 
carry through the Bill which extinguished the Company. 

On the Ist Septoinber 18o8, the Court of 1 hrectors met for 
the last time in their council chamboriu Ijcadcnhall Street, 
and, as their last act of administration, gracefully voted an 
annuity of 200ti?. a^c'ir to Sir John Lawrence, who had 
been the instrument 'f saving the empire now transfeiTod 
to the Crown 

The Last India Company was incorporated by Queen 
Elhabeth in the jear 1600, but its political cxislencc is to 
be dated only from the battle of Plaasy in 1757, cimmctcr 
and closed, ultc-r the lapse of a hundred yeiws, vf tbeCom- 
with the revolt of the army. During this cen- 
tury it created an empire greater than that of Rome, and 
at the j)eriod of its di^.solution transferred the government 
of 150,000,000 of subjects to its sovereign. 'There is no 
record in lii.story of .so brilliant a career, nor is there any 
instance of j)Owci' so extcn.sivc and so rapidly acquired, 
with so few causes of regret on the score of political mo- 
rality. Rotwitbstauding its errors and its shortcomings, 
it may be safely affirmed that no foreign dependency has 
ever been administered in a spirit of higher energy, or 
greater benevolence, or by a longei- succession of great 
men. But its mission was accomplished, and the anomaly 
of continuing the government of .so vast a domain with 
such an agency was daily becoming more obvious; and even 
without the crisis of the mutiny, the termination of its 
trust could not have been far distant. 

On the 1st Nov'emher 1858, (he Queen’s proclamation, 
translated into the various languages of India, was pro- 
mulgated throughout the continent with every demonstra- 
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tio^i of official pomp. It announced that Her Majesty had 
The Queen’s assumed the government of India, 

Protiaiiia- which liad hitherto been conducted by her trus- 
tees, the Honourable the East India Company ; 
that all treaties, dignities, rights and usages should be 
faithfully upheld, that the public service should bo 
open to all her subjects without distinction of caste or 
creed, and that while the Government wa.s a Christian 
Govomment no one should be molested or benefitted on 
account of his religion. The proclamation was cordially 
welcomed by the princes and people of India. The ikhal, 
or good fortune, of tlie Company to which they had paid 
homage for a century etpired with the Tiiutiny which ex- 
posed its weakness. Its name was associated with one of 
the greatest calamities which had befallen Tiidia. British 
authority had been re-ostablished by the armaments sent 
by the Queen, and it was expedient that she should assume 
the sceptre of India. I’ho introduction of an entirely 
new policy after .such a convulsion was eminently calcu- 
lated to tranquillize and reas.suro the public mind. The 
natives of India, moreover, have from the earliest ages 
paid deference to the principle of royalty, and a feeling of 
prido and satisfaction was diffused throuirli the country 
in being considered the subjects of a sovereign, and not of 
a farmer, in which light tlie Company was now viewed. 


SlilCTlON V. 

ErlTOMI OF rVKNTS SnCSEQCI N'l 10 1858. 

The century occupied in the conqnest of India termi- 
nated with the supjiression of the mutiny and the annexa- 
tion of tho empire to the Crown of Great Britain. The 
record of sub.setjueut events belongs to a new epoch in the 
history of British India, upon which it is not advisable to 
enter in the remainder of the space necessarily prescribed 
for this compendium, and we therefore bring it to a close 
with a brief reference to the chief transactions of the period 
extending to the death of Lord Mayo. 

At the renewal of tlio charter in 1853, the Supreme 
Council, which had been invested with the power of im- 
perial legislation, was enlarged by the addition of one 
member from each Presidency and lientenant-governorship, 
and two of the judges of the Supreme Court. A more 
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important alteration was made upon the transfer o# the 
government to the Crown ; the two judges of the Supreme , 
Court were excluded, and the Governor- General was in- 
structed to summon additional members, not exceeding 
twelve, to the Council when engaged in making laws. One 
half the number was to consist of non-official members, who 
might be either Europeans or natives, and the natives thus 
for the first time obtained a voice in the deliberations of the 
state. The earliest mernbei's of Council were the raja of 
Pntteala, the raja Dinkur Rao, and the raja of Benares, 
all of whom had been exemplary in their allegiance to the 
Government during the mutiny. Similar Councils were 
attaclied to the Governments of Bengal, Madras, and 
Bombay, with the same admixture of the native element. 

The suppression of the mutiny was mainly due to the 
assistance derived from the annexation of the Punjab, but 
the full value of this reservoir of soldiers of e.xemplary 
courage, and untainted with the bigh-easte prejudices of 
tho sepoys, was not fully developed till the war in Cliina 
came on. The merit of having ventured to enlist their 
services oidy three years alter they had shaken the empire 
at Eerozeshuhur belongs to Loi’d Dalhousie, who called 
down a regiment from the Punjab to supply the place of 
the sepoy regiment which liad refused to embark for Ran- 
goon. The examjile was followed by Lord Canning, and a 
large contingent of Punjabee troojis was sent on the expedi- 
tion to China, who assisted in planting the Briti.sh standard 
on the battlements of Pekin. 

The transfer of the establishments of the Eiust India 1869 
Company to the Crown cairied witli it the transfer of their 
European troops, in number about 24,000. But though this 
made no change in the position or prospects of the men, 
they protested against being handed over from ono service 
to another without being allowed a voice in the matter, 
and a feeling of dissatisfaction was manifested by a large 
number, and a spirit of iusubordinatlon in one corps. Lord 
Canning offered their discharge and a passage to England 
to all who objected to the exchange. The soldiers felt no 
objection to the royal service, but they looked for a small 
bounty, similar to that which the royal troops were ac- 
customed to receive when, ujion the expiration of their 
time, they enlisted into other regiments. The expectation 
was perfectly reasonable, but it was imperiously and in- 
judiciously denied them, and 10,000 demanded their dis- 
charge. The state was thus not only subjected to a heavier 
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paypient for their passage than the small bounty would 
have amounted to, but lost the invaluable services of a body 
' of seasoned and veteran European soldiers. Contrary, 
moreover, to the advicoof some of the most eminent Indian 
statesmen, it wa.s resolved to abolish the local European 
army, the value of which had been insisted on by Lord 
Cornwallis and by all his successors. The Indian navy, as 
it was ternjcd, a small squadron of armed schooners belong- 
ing to the Company, and which was employed in maintain- 
ing the police of the Indian seas, was at the same time 
abolished, and the dut}' entrusted exclusively to the royal 
navy 

A.D. During the year 1850 the indigo districts in Bengal were 

1859 disturbed by the refusal of the ryots to cultivate indigo for 
the planters. The cultivation had never been remunera- 
tive, but they were bound to it by ndvance- forced on 
them, and by contracts to wbicb they were often obliged to 
affix their mark without knowing their contents. Having 
once received adv.'inces, they found they could never bo 
rclca.sod from the planter’s books. The lieutenant-governor 
of Bengal, on his return from Dacca, was assailed by 
thousands of men and women, who lined the banks for a 
whole day’s journey, crying to him for justice. To meet 
the difficulty, the Government passed an Act, inflicting a 
penalty for a breach of the contracts of the year, and 
appointing a commission to investigate the complaints of 
the ryots. Tlioy were fully substantiated, and Sir Charles 
Wood refused to sanction the proposal which had been 
made to consider the non-jierformance of a civil contract by 
a ryot the ground of a criminal pro.«ecution. 

1860 The mutiny had angmented the debt by fifty crores, and 
the annual expenditure, owing to the increase of the mili- 
tary charges, had risen from thirty-three to fifty crore.s, while 
the annual deficit amounted to ten crores. The financial 
department had always been tho weakest jioint of the 
Government. India had produced eminent statesmen, and 
diplomatist.s, and generals, and administrators, but not one 
C'-iancellor of the Exchequer. Sir Charles Wood resolved 
to supply this deficiency by adding a financial member to 
the Executi\ c Council, and selected for this po.st Mr. James 
Wilson, one of the secretaries of the treasury in London, 
who had an especial genius for finance. He revised the 
customs on scientific principles, and laid on an income-tax 
for five years as an exceptional impost to meet the 
charges entailed by tho mutiny, and he imposed a license 
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duty; at the same time he remodelled the currency, j and 
withdrew the privilege of issuing bank notes which had 
been granted in their charters to the banks of Bengal, 
Madras, and Bombay, and established a State paper cur- 
rency. By the taxes thus imposed, and the retrenchments 
which were effected, the deficit was extinguished in less 
than three years. Mr. Wilson’s career was unhappily cut 
short by death before his financial reforms wero completed. 

Mr. Macaulay had drawn up a penal code in 1837, which 
was bandied about for twenty years from one commission I8B0 
to another, and, having at length received its final modifica- 
tion, became law in ISfiO. At the same time, the Legisla- 
tive Council passed an admirable code of civil and criminal 
procedure, which substituted simplicity and expedition for 
the complicated and tardy forms of pleading, which had 
previously impeded the course of justice. Lord Elphin- 
stone, tho governor of Bombay, who had rendered great 
service to tho state during the insurrection, by repressing 
every hostile tendency at that Presidency, and by organis- 
ing the force which quelled the mutiny in Central India, 
returned to England in this year with his constitution 
seriously impaired by the labours and anxieties of his post, 
and sunk into a premature grave. 

The Nizam who had remained firm in his loyalty to 1860 
Government during the mutiny was rewarded with honours, 
and with the more sub.st«‘i.ntial boon of three of the pro- 
vinces which he had as.signed to meet the payment of the 
contingent and to satisfy other obligations, as well as with 
the remission of the balance of hi.s debt to the extent of 
half a crore of ruj)ee,s. The principality of Shorapore, 
which had lieen confiscated for the treason of the raja, was 
likewise transferred to him. 

The whole machinery of judicature was remodelled 1861 
throughout tho country during the latter period of Lord 
Canning’s administration. Tlie Supreme and Sudder 
Courts wore amalgamated, and a High Court established 
at each Presidency, consisting partly of English barristers, 
and partly of the Company’s judges. A native lawyer of 
eminence was likewise placed on the bench, with no little 
liononr to himself and great gratification to tho country; 
and thus was the baneful ostracism of Lord Cornwallis 
abolished by the admission of natives to the distinction of 
making and administering the law, upon a footing of per- 
fect equality with Europeans. At the same time Small 
Cause Courts, with a simple procedure, were established in 
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the provinces, and the recovery of small debts and demands 
^ rendered more easy. 

A.i). The death of Lady Canning hastened the departure of 

1862 Jjord Canning, whose health had been greatly affected 
by six years of unexampled care and toil. He embarked 
in March 1862, but did not survive his arrival in England 
more than three months. His administration forms the most 
memorable period in the history of British India. No go- 
vernor-general ever had to pass through a season of such 
profound anxiety, or to encounter so momentous a crisis. 
If he was slow and dilatoiy in his movements in circum- 
stances in which Lord Dalhousie’s foresight, promptitude, 
and energy would have been invaluable, yet he never lost 
heart or confidence, and his equanimity in the most ap- 
palling circumstances has never been exceeded and rarely 
eipialled. 

1863 Lord Elgin, who had brought affairs in China to a suc- 
cessful issue, was appointed to succeed him, and reached 
Calcutta on the 12tli Mai-ch, hut died at Dhurmsala, in the 
Himalayas, ou the 2Uth November in the ensuing year. 
His brief tenure of office afforded no opportunity for the 
display of hi.s talents. It was, however, marked by a Ma- 
homedan conspiiaey against the Britisli Government, fo- 
mented by Wahabeo fanatics, which burst forth at Sitana, 
across the Indus, on the Afghan frontier. A large force, 
under the command of Brigadier Chamberlain, consisting of 
two European and six rial ivo regiments, was pushed forward 
into the fastne.sses in which the whole army of Akbar had 
been exterminated two eeutuiics before ; but it was not 
only bold in check but vigorously assailed by the irrecon- 
cilable highlanders. The Brigadier was disabled by wounds, 
and the ])OBition of the array became so critical that the 
Council in Calcutta, contrary to the remonstrance of the 
Conimaiider-in-Chief, wa.s on the point of withdrawing the 
troops from what appeared to them a bootless warfare in 
the mountains, a step whicli would have brought all the 
wild tribes down njion the Punjab. Happily Sir W. Deni- 
son, the governor of Madras, arrived in Calcutta at this 
juncture to officiate as governor-general, and ordered the 
campaign to be pro.seciited witli vigour, and it was brought 
to a satisfactory close by the end of 1863. 

1864 The Ministry in England were filled with alarm at the 
prospect of a new Mahomedan outburst, and of the risk 
associated with it, and they' at once offered the governor- 
generalship to the man to whom the salvation of the empire 
during the mutiny was mainly due, and who was, moreoverj 
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personally acquainted with the condition of that turhuient 
frontier. Sir John Lawrence arrived in Calcutta on the , 
l£th January 1864, and found the “ TJmbeyla, ca,mpaign,” 
as it was called, terminated. Four yoar.s after, there 
was another of the chronic outbreaks of these uiitameable 
barbarians, but it was at once Bupj)reBseil by the timely 
march of a brigade. 

The civil warin America interrupted the supply of cotton 
with which the looms of England had been fed, and it 
became necessary to look to India for a substitute. The 
price accordingly rose to a rare amount, and the exports 
increased two and three hundred per cent., bntas they greatly 
exceeded the imports from England, the article was paid for 
in coin. During the continuance of the American war the 
imports of the precious metals into India amounted to more 
than seventy- live crores of rupees and poured riches into the 
lap of the cultivators, such a.s neit.her they nor their ancestors 
had ever dreamt of. The influx of wealth was poetically 
described by the inetaplior that the ryots made tlie tyres of 
their cart-wheels of .silver. 

The unexj'ected iuci'ea.se of pro.sperity at Bombay arising ]865 
from the export of cotton, created a perfect mania of specu- 
lation. The mo.st prepo-stermis schemes were brought 
forward, and met with ready acceptance, and the shares of 
the corapanie.s rose fifteen and twenty-fold. The Bank of 
Bombay lent itself to these wild projects without scruple, 
and when the Ijiibhlo burst wa.s driven into the bank- 
ruptcy Court, tlio first bank associated with Government 
wliicb had ever been .subject to .such disgrace. 

Sir Jobn Lawrence found the Government of Bengal 1864 
involved in disputes willi tho wild tribes of Bootan. On 
the conquest of Assam, the tract of cultivated land lying at 
the foot of tlie hills, called the Dooars, was annexed, but 
a trifling annuity was paid to the cliief by way of compen- 
sation and to keep tlio tribes quiet, but it did not restrain 
them from making inroads into the plains, plundering the 
village.?, and kidnapping it.s inhabitants. The subsidy was 
accordingly witlibold, and tho inroads were multiplied, and 
the Hon. Ashley Eden was sent as an envoy to the Bootsta 
capital by the Government of Bengal. It was an imprudent 
act, and met with its reward. Mr. Eden was subject to 
every indignity from the barbarians, and signed an igno- 
minious treaty under compulsion, resigning the Dooars to 
the chief The consequence was a declaration of war ; the 
foe was contemptible, yet one fort was retaken ; the country 
was unhealthy, and the force was found to be inadequate. 
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A f econd campaign was undertaken the next year, with a 
, larger force, and though the troops suffered to a fearful 
extent from the climate, the Bootanees were obliged to 
succumb. The treaty made with them, however, assigned 
them an annuity of 25,000 rupees for the Dooars. The 
i.D. whole transaction, from first to last, was unfortunate, and 

1865 proved that the existing Government of Bengal was equally 
as incompetent in war as in diplomacy. 

1866 The year 1800 was marked by a desolating famine in 
Orissa. The total failure of the rains in the preceding year 
had given a premonition of its approach, but the Govern- 
ment^ of Bengal took no |)recautioriary measure, and con- 
tinued indifferent until the visitation arrived, and it was 
too late in the season to send succour by .sea. The calamity 
was mitigated by the exertions of Lord Harris, the governor 
of Jiladras, but the number of victims was moderately esti- 
mated at three quarters of a million, and the event has left 
a deep stain on tlie reputation of the Bengal authorities. 

1866 One of the most important legislative measures of Sir 
John Lawrence’s admini.stration had reference to the 
tenancy question in the Punjab and in OuJo. He was 
anxious to protect the rights of the hereditary cultivators 
against the oncroaohinents of the landholders, whether 
Kemindars or talookdars. A great outcry was raised 
against the Acts which were of his creation , a.s being calou- 
lated to unsettle the engagements which liad been made 
with the talookdar.s, and to revive disaffection. It was 
found, on enquiry, that tlio ryots in Oiide for whose benefit 
the Government had incurred the greate.st risk, had joined 
their old talookdars during the mutiny, in spite of the 
oppression under which they had groaned, and that there 
was in fact no cliass to whom the term of hereditary oulti- 
vator.s could be apjilied. Tlie question was discus.sod with 
groat earnestness, and no little acrimony, and it was 
silenced rather than settled hy Sir Charles Wood’s despatch, 
desiring the local authorities “ to take especial care, with- 
“ out sacrificing the just rights of others, to maintain the 
“ talookdars of Oude in that position of consideration and 
“ dignity which Lord Canning’s Government contemplated 
“ conferring on them.” 

1867 The affair, s of Mysore were brought to an is, sue during 
the admini.str.atioii of Sir John Lawrence. Lord William 
Bentinck, as already stated, was constrained, hy the insuf- 
ferable misrule of the raja to assume the government of 
the country, and grant the raja a suitable pension. The 
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admiaistratiou was placed in the hands of General Cnbjpon, 
one of the Company’s great statesmen, under whom Mysore 
reached a state of unexampled prosperity. The raja * 
petitioned Lord Hardinge to restore the gorernment to him. 

The question was referred to General Cubbon, who reported 
that every improvement which had been made had en- 
countered the strenuous opposition of the raja, and that the 
transfer of the government to him would be fatal to the 
prosperity of the people ; the request was therefore declined. 

A similar apjdication was made to Lord Dalhousie, to Lord 
Canning, to Lord Elgin, and to Sir John Lawrence, and 
it was emphatically refused. Sir Charles Wood uphold 
the decision of the five Governors-General. Tbs raja then 
proceeded to .adopt a son, and demanded that he should be 
acknowledged the heir to the ihroue. In the creation of 
the principality in 1801, Lord Wellesley had expressly ex- 
cluded all refci'cnoo to heirs and successors, and limited the 
enjoyment of the crown to the raja, on whom he had 
bestowed it us a personal gift. But in 1867, the Consorva- 
tive Secretary of .State for India reversed the decisions of all 
the public authorities in India, and recognised the adopted 
son as the future lieir of the throne, to whom the administra- 
tion of the country is to ho con.signed on his coming of age.* 

Dost .Mahomed, ho had faithfully maintained his en- ^ j, 
gagemonts with the British Gov.ernment, died in 18G8, and i868 
a struggle for' the crown immediately commenced in his 
family. His son, Shero AH, whom he had nominated his 
successor, mounted the throne and was .soon driven from it, 
but at length succeeded in recovering it. During these 
intestine struggles. Sir John Larvrence maintained a strict 
neutrality, and avoided any interference in the contests, 
which were desolating the country. His policy was by 
some applauded as mashiriy inactivity, and it might 
possibly for a time have been a prudent course, but the 
rapid development of events in Central Asia, and the pro- 
gress of Rus.sian influence have rendered the maintenance of 
it impracticable. 

Sir John’s administration was marked by great attention 
to works of irrigation, and immediately before the expira- 
tion of bis term of office he drew up a minute detailing 
those which had been completed and planned for all the 
Presidencies. These works would have required an expendi- 
ture of many crores of rupees, but as the finances exhibited 
an annual deficit, the complete canalization of India was 
necessarily postponed to a more auspicious period. 

* He does not attain his majority until February 1881. 

M M 
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A.D. Sir John Lawrence on his return to England was re- 

1888 warded for his pre-eminent services to India by his eleva- 
tion to the peerage. 

Lord Mayo was appointed his successor, and landed in 
India in the beginning of 1868 ; and one of his first acts 
was to modify Sir John Lawrence’s policy of non-interfer- 
ence in the affairs of Afghanistan. The Ameer Shere Ali 
was invited to an interview, and, on the 29th March, was 
received with great distinction and pomp at TJmbaUa, 
when not only was his position as the ruler of the nation 
recognised, but he was gratified with a subsidy of twelve 
lacs a -year, and a supply of arms. Lord Mayo rendered 
himself popular with the native chiefs by his graciousness, 
and with the European community by his princely hospi- 
tality. The most noted feature of his administration was 
the projection of a system of railways, embracing 10,000 
miles, to be constructed by the State, and not by the agency 
of guaranteed companies. He fell ’oy the dagger of an as- 
sassin, in January 1872, at Port Blair, on the Andamans, 
to which he was paying an official visit. 

1872 On the death of Lord Mayo, Lord Napier, the Governor 
of Madras, succeeded by law to the supreme adminis- 
tration, until the appointment, early in 1872, of Lord 
Northbrook. The new Viceroy possessed a large official 
experience, having been Under-Secretary in various de- 
partments at home, and his qualities as a statesman were 
soon tested by the alarming progress of Russia in Central 
Asia. To a demand by the Khivans for assistance. Lord 
Northbrook replied that, where just claims were made by a 
great European power like Russia, a less civilized nation was 
bound to comply with them, and that he could not guarantee 
any aid from England. As the Russian Government had 
specifically stated that their only object was the redress of 
grievances, and that there was no intention on their part 
to retain any Khivan territory, it was difficult to see why 
England should interfere. 

1878 The threatened expedition against Khiva took place in the 
spring of 1873, and resulted in the complete success of the 
Russians. Their army, under General Kauffmann, marched 
almost unmolested through the country, and occupied 
the capital without serious resistance. The Khan surren- 
dered, and agreed to all the demands which were forced 
upon him by the Russian General, including a complete sub- 
mission to the Czar’s authority, which virtually deprived 
him of independence. After this fresh advance, an agree- 
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ment was concluded between the English and Euseian 
Governments, that the latter should abstain from interference , 
with the boundaries of Afghanistan as fixed by England; 
and subsequent events showed the wisdom of this arrange- 
ment. 

In India itself the dread of famine caused great anxiety. 

The failure of the autumn rains in Bengal and Behar had so 
materially injured the rice crops, that scarcity was imminent 
unless precautionary measures were taken. Determined to 
avoid the miseries of Orissa in 1866, Sir George Campbell, 
the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, an active and vigorous 
administrator, had purchased large quantities of grain, and 
organized relief works in anticipation of the impending 
dearth ; while in all his efforts to surmount the difficulties he 
foresaw, he received the apjyroval and support of the Viceroy 
and home authorities. 

The year 1874 opened with gloomy prospects, and the a.d. 
distress soon assumed large proportions. Not only the late 18^4 
crop of 1873, but the April crop which followed, proved 
failures, and the Government found it necessary to supply 
far larger quantities of rice than they had calculated upon, 
and to face transport difficulties which impeded the distribu- 
tion of food. All obstacles were, however, overcome by Sir 
Richard Temple, the successor of Sir George Campbell, who 
displayed rare administrative ability, and, by his energy and 
the skilful use of the means at his disposal, battled with the 
famine till the plentiful rains in June put an end to all 
anxiety, and enabled those who had been relieved by Gov- 
ernment during the scarcity, to return to their occupations. 
Some idea may be gathered of the gigantic nature of the 
task of conveying food to the famine districts, when it was 
found to require 100,000 carts and 200,000 bullocks to carry 
the grain from the railway to the depots ; and in addition to 
these, 2000 camels and 9000 horses were needed to take sup- 
plies into the more inaccessible parts of the interior ; while 
over 2300 boats and 10 steamers transported the grain by 
water, on the Ganges and other rivers. Lord Northbrook, 
moreover, determined to utilize the public distress by em- 
ploying the sufferers on two great public works — the exten- 
sion of the Soane Irrigation Canal, and the construction of 
the Northern Bengal Railway. The number of people 
engaged in these and local relief works when the distress 
was at its height, was estimated at 1,770,000 ; and the cost 
to the Government of the relief operations alone, was nearly 
£7,000,000. 
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In Afghanistan affairs had assumed an unsatisfactory 
, position. The Ameer, Shere Ali, having banished his eldest 
son, Yakoob Khan, induced him to return to Cabul, and 
then imprisoned him. The ostensible cause of this act of 
treachery was the report that Yakoob was intriguing for the 
surrender of Herat to Persia ; the real reason was the 
desire of the Ameer to secure the succession for a younger 
and favourite son, Abdullah. This sou died before the 
question was settled, and by the recent accession of Yakoob 
to the throne vacated by his father, it would appear that he 
had retained his hereditary position, in spite of the deceit 
practised on him. 

A.n. Tlie corrupt and vicious administration of Mulhar Eao, 
the Gaikwar of Baroda, had repeatedly called forth the 
remonstrances of those in authority, and the hesitation 
of the Government to recognise a son ho afiinned to be 
legitimate, had increased his irritation against them. 
Colonel Phayre was the British Eesident at Baroda, and 
while these disi>utcs were at their height, an attempt was 
undoubtedly made to take liLs life by poison. It was 
alleged that this act was instigated by the Gaikwar, and a 
1875 Eoyal Commission was therefore formetl to inquire into the 
matter. This Commission was composed of three native 
princes — the ilaharajahs of Gwalior and Jcypore, and Eajah 
Sir Dinkur Eao — and three English officials — Sir Eichard 
Couch, the President, Sir Eichard IBcade, and Mr Philip 
Melville. Although the proceeding was simply an inquiry 
for the information of Government, it was conducted in the 
same manner a.s an English trial, and the Gaikwar was de- 
fended by an advocate — Mr Serjeant Ballauliiie — specially 
sent out from London on his behalf. In the result the 
Court was divided in opinion, the native princes expressing 
doubts as to the guilt of the accused, the English entertain- 
ing none. The practical decision, therefore, rested with the 
Viceroy, who, with the B.xnction of the home authorities, 
declared the Gaikwar to have forfeited his throne, — thougb 
the measure was afterwards stated to be more an act of 
political necessity than a judicial sentence. A young prince 
of the Kandeish branch was chosen to succeed him, and edu- 
cated for his po.st by one of the most able of native states- 
men under British supervision ; but no alterations have 
'been made in any of the existing treaty arrangements. 

The Governor of Madras, Lord Hobart, died on the 27th 
April 1875. He was an able and conscientious administrator, 
who did much to promote the welfare and prosperity of the 
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community, and initiated during his tenure of office the tfon- 
etruction of an artificial harbour for Madras, and a scheme ^ 
for draining the town. He was succeeded by the Duke of 
Buckingham and Chandos. 

An event of national importance — the visit of the Prince a.d. 
of Wales to India — took place towards the close of this year. 1876 
Leaving England on the 11th October, the Prince, after 
stopping a few days at Athens, proceeded to Cairo, where he 
invested the Viceroy’s eldest son, Prince Tewfik, with the 
Order of the Star of India, and landed at Bombay on the 
8th November. The reception that greeted him was most 
enthusiastic ; and throughout his tour everything tended to 
show the gratification of the natives at the royal visit. At 
Madras, where ho was magnificently entertained by the 
Governor, he exchanged visits with the Maharajahs of the 
Presidency; and on New-Year’s Day 1876, he presided over 1876 
an investiture of the Star of India, which was lield at Cal- 
cutta on a sumptuous scale. He then jiroceeded nj) the 
country, entered Delhi in state, through five miles of soldiery, 
and received an address from the native municij)ality of 
that ancient capital of Hindostan. Opportunities were 
afforded him of studying the native principalities, by his 
visits to Nepaul, to the Maharajahs of Puttiala and of 
Gwalior, and to Holkarat Indore; and when he embarked at 
Bombay, on the 13th March, he exj»re.sse(l, in a letter to Lord 
Northbrook, the sincere pleasure as well as instruction which 
he had derived from his first visit to India. 

Some difficulties had meanwhile arisen between the Viceroy 
and the Secretary of State. Tlie Government of India passed, 
on the 6th August 1876, an edict known as the ’J'ariff Act. 

It revised the whole system of customs in 1 lulia, and abol- 
ished export duties, but confirmed the imjiort tax on manu- 
factured cotton goods, and imposed an additicmal tax on raw 
cotton of the finer sort. Lord Salisbury at once not only 
expressed his dissent from, and desired the repeal of, these 
two provisions of the Act, but ho also strongly censured the 
Indian authorities for passing so important a measure with- 
out reference to the Home Government. Lord Northbrook 
defended his position with skill and dignity, and on his 
retirement from office, on the 4th January 1875, his services 
were rewarded with an earldom. His successor. Lord Lytton, 
although he had distinguished himself in literature and diplo- 
macy, had not hitherto held any important administrative 
trust. The obnoxious cotton duties were repealed by degrees ; 
but, on the other hand, the new Viceroy adopted a concilia- 
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torjs tone towards the natives of India, and endeavoured to 
diffuse the same through Anglo-Indian society. 

A.D. A year had not elapsed since the Prince of Wales’s visit to 

1877 Delhi, when it again became the scene of a grand ceremonial. 
Parliament having decided that her Majesty the Queen should 
assume the imperial title of Empress of India, an assemblage 
of native chiefs and princes took place at Delhi on the 1st 
January 1877, wlien the new dignity was proclaimed by the 
Viceroy, amidst the most enthusiastic demonstrations of loyalty. 
The presence of so many native and British officials afforded an 
opportunity of holding a conference on the important legisla- 
tive and fiscal matters which pressed at this time; while many 
concessions were made, rewards for past services granted, 
and pensions augmented. One most important act was the 
release of some 16,000 prisoners, whose cases had been care- 
fully inquired into by Sir Edward Bayley ; and to him must 
be attributed the beneficial influence this salutary measure 
exercised upon the minds of the natives of India. 

Still, this splendid ceremony did not produce the entire 
political effect that might have been expected. Men’s minds 
were too full of the prospects of the famine, which threatened 
to devastate the presidencies of Bombay and Madras, and 
even to penetrate into some of the neighbouring states. 
These fears were only too soon fulfilled : the rainfall of the 
previous year had more or less failed, while the spring and 
summer rains of 1877 were poor and irregular, and the dearth 
could no longer be averted. But Indian authorities had 
grown wise by sad experience, and the means previously 
used in Bengal to distribute supplies, and organize relief 
works, were everywhere adopted. In spite of all efforts, how- 
ever, it was afterwards stated in the House of Commons that 
no less than 1,3.60,000 lives had been lost ; and it was not until 
autumn was well advanced that the officials in the famine 
districts ceased to require help. England had liberally as- 
sisted their efforts by sending them nearly half a million of 
money ; and the generous and noble manner in which she 
took up the cause of her impoverished subjects in Asia, did 
much to unite the two nations, and to frustrate any evils 
arising from supposed Bussian designs. In view, however, 
of the terrible frequency of famines in India, the Finance 
Minister, Sir John Strachey, brought forward a proposal, 
advocating an additional tax, the proceeds of which were 
to be set aside to form a sinking fund for future emergen- 
cies ; and the measure in due course received the sanction of 
Government. 
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Jung Bahadoor, the virtual sovereign of Nepaul, whose ser- 
vices during the Mutiny are elsewhere noticed (see p. 616), < 
died this year. Although he strictly excluded Europeans 
from his territory, he invariably maintained an amicable 
policy towards the Indian Government, and the loss of so 
steady a friend on the frontier was severely felt. 

The tribes on our north-west boundary, always turbulent, 
now showed signs of aggression, and it was evident that 
strong measures were required to repress them, one of them, 
the Jowakis, having, within the short space of a week, 
made no less than four incursions into British territory. In 
their last expedition, they attacked a body of the 22d Kegi- 
ment, and killed and wounded some of the soldiers. A small 
field-force, however, was sent against them, which soon put 
down all resistance, and quiet was again restored along the 
border. 

In April 1878 the Government received orders from home a.d. 
to despatch a force of 7000 native soldiers to Malta. Such 1878 
an event as the employment of sepoys in Europe was with- 
out precedent in our annals; but the disturbed state of 
affairs in the East, which originally caused the movement, 
becoming by diplomatic arrangements more tranquil, the 
troops were recalled after a few months’ absence. 

Our relations with Cabul had meanwhile become most 
precarious. The Ameer, Shere Ali, was offended by our 
occupation of Quettah ; this, and various other alleged griev- 
ances, caused the failure of a conference at Peshawur between 
his agent and our representative. Sir Louis Pelly, and were 
doubtless among the motives which induced him to receive 
a Russian embassy at Cabul. A counter -embassy, under 
General Chamberlain, was promptly despatched by Lord 
Lytton ; but on the 21st September 1878, it was turned 
back at Ali Musjid, the first Afghan fortress in the Khyber 
Pass, by the commandant, who, acting under orders from 
Shere Ali, refused to allow the Mission to proceed. A native 
envoy, Gholam Hassan Khan, who had previously been sent 
to sound the Ameer on the subject of the embassy, returned 
with an unsatisfactory answer; and the Viceroy thereupon 
despatched an ultimatum to Shere AJi, with the assurance 
that hostilities would be commenced, if he did not accede to 
the English demands before the 20th November. An evasive 
reply was received, and war was at once declared. 

General Sir Samuel Browne was directed to move upon the 
capital with a large body of troops by the Khyber Pass. His 
forces advanced on the 2l8t November, but their march was 
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checked at Ali Musjid. The capture, however, of that im- 
, portant fortress, and the evacuation of Jellalabad hy the 
Afghans, followed in quick succession ; and our troops soon 
afterwards encamped outside the town for the winter, with- 
out encountering any serious opposition. 

General Roberts, who commanded the 2d brigade, ad- 
vanced into Afghanistan by the Khurum Valley, and met 
with a sharp resistance at the Peiwar Pass, the occupation 
of which the enemy valiantly but unsuccessfully opposed ; 
while General Stewart — in charge of the other battalion — 
after an unprecedented march of nearly 400 miles over most 
difficuit country, joined the forces of General Biddulph at 
Takht-i-pul, the junction of the Khojak and Gwaja passes; 
and, with the exce[ition of a slight encounter with the native 
cavalry outside Candahar, they took possession of that city 
unmolested. Desultory fighting follow'ed in the neighbour- 
hood, as well as in the Khost Valley, with General Roberts. 
The liill-tribcs also were unceasingly active ; but a further 
advance of the army into the country was not deemed 
necessary. 

At the first approach of the British troops, Shere Ali Lad 
fled from Cabul to Mazar-i-Sharif in Balkh, where 'he en- 
deavoured to obtain assistance against us ; but his death 
n. there on 21st February 1879 prevented bis schemes from 
79 being carried out, and closed bis checkered career. His 
son, Fakoob Khan, succcedod in making good his title to 
the throne, and was acknowledged by the Indian Govern- 
ment; but he at fiist refused to negotiate with them, until 
threatened with an advance of the army on Cabul. He 
then agreed to meet our emissary. Major Cavagiiari, at Gaii- 
damuk, half-way to the capital, where, after some diplomatic 
delays, a treaty of peace, offensive and defensive, was con- 
cluded on the 25th May 1879, one of the principal articles of 
which was the permanent residence of an Englibli Minister at 
Cabul. 

Major Cavagnari, who had been knighted for his services in 
the late campaign, was appointed our Envoy — a post which 
he was eminently fitted to fill, from his long experience and 
great tact in dealing with the half-civilized nations on our 
north-west frontier. But he and his mission had hardly 
entered Cabul, when Yakoob Khan warned him that his life 
was in danger ; to which he replied, “ that if he were killed, 
there were many more in India ready to act as his suc- 
cessors.” A few weeks, however, passed quietly, and con- 
fidence seemed to be fairly established, when the massacre of 
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the gallant Cavagnari and his brave associates, ancL the 
burning of the Embassy on the 3d of September, rudely 
destroyed all hopes of peace. The Afghans had a third time 
broken faith with us, and avenged , their wrongs, fancied or 
real, on our representatives ; and a ^British army once more 
advanced, burning with indignatio^', to exact retribution 
for the murder of their countryman. General, now Sir 
Frederick, Roberts lost no time in m^ rolling on Cabul, which 
he occupied on October 12th, after a 1 struggle at Ghar-Asiab. 
Yakoob Khan, who had jireviously flid to the British camp, 
was declared to have forfeited thi throne, and made a 
prisoner of State ; and it was announced that the future 
government of the country wruld lie decided after the 
advice of the Sirdars had liecn taken, and order restored. 
A fresh rising of some of tlie hill-tribes and mutinons soldiers 
in November caused great alarm, which was increased by the 
cessation of communications with General Roberts, and he 
was compelled to cvr.euate l)i.s post and e.stablisli his troops 
at Sherpur, a high cantonment outside and commanding the 
capital. But ho succeeded in holding his own, in spite of 
the failure of General IMassy to keep oj>en the communica- 
tions with (flmzni. General Gough advanced to support 
him, and the close of the year saw the British again in 
victorious possession of Gabul. The masses of insurgents 
who had endeavoured to hem in and annihilate the troops at 
Sherpur, were dispersed at the beginning of 1880. 

Peace Ixdiig thus restored for a time, a grand durbar was 
held by General, afterwards Lord, Roberts at Gabul, to 
inaugurate the policy of reconciliation. Wall Mohammed, 
a half-hrothor of Bbere Ali, was appointed military governor 
of the capital, in the hope that he would ultimately be able 
to as.sume the whole authority. But it soon appeared that 
there was still a strong feeling iji favour of the dejiosed 
Ameer, Yakoob Khan, whose restoration the Imperial Govern- 
ment was resolved not to permit. As there was no intention 
to annex any part of U[ipcr Afghanistan, the English wore 
anxious to open negotiations for the evacuation, and to make 
over the government of the country to any claimant who 
could show a valid title to the throne, and prove himself 
strong enough to coerce the Afghans into submission. The 
two prominent candidates w-ere Ayoob Khan, son of Shore 
Ali, at Herat, and Abdul Rahman, his nephew and former 
rival, who had long been a Russian pensioner in Tnrkistan. 
Meanwhile, although the cost of occupation was heavy, the 
English troops continued to hold the country, and in March 
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1880, Mr, afterwards Sir Lepel Griffin was sent to Cabul 
to take o-ver the political authority from General Roberts. 
He was empowered to propose that Afghanistan should be 
divided into provinces, under separate independent native 
rulers. The first step in this direction was taken by declar- 
ing Shere Ali, a cousin of the former Ameer, ruler of the 
kingdom of Candaliar, with the assistance of a British 
Resident and a contingent of British troops. 

Disaffection Laving been shown by the Bengal soldiers 
in Candahar at their long absence from India, a force from 
Bombay was sent to relieve them, and the Bengal column, 
under the command of General Stewart, marched back to 
India by way of Ghuzni and Cabul. At Ahmed Khel, 
23 miles from Ghuzni, a determined stand was made against 
them by 16,000 of the insurgents. Our troops, though 
ably handled, were only 6000 strong, and the Afghans 
fought with a stubborn valour never hitherto displayed j but 
they were .succes.sfully opjiosed, and finally repulsed. The 
attack having failed, the enemy fled precipitately, leaving 
a large number of dead on the field, and the British force 
entered Ghuzni the next day without further opposition. 

In April 1880, a change of Ministry took place in Eng- 
land, and resulted in a corresjmnding change in our Afghan 
policy. Lord Lytton resigned, and was succeeded by Lord 
Ripon, with Lord Hartington at the India Office. The 
intention of the Imperial Government had hitherto been 
to establish our .supremacy at Candahar, to occupy that 
city, for a time at lea.st, with British troops, and to connect 
it by a railway with India. The evacuation of the rest 
of Afghanistan was to be carried out as soon as, but not 
until, a strong and friendly native government had been 
established. In the policy now adopted our withdrawal was 
made the main object, to which the condition of the country 
after our dej)artur6 was subordinated. The decision as to 
the retention or abandonment of Candahar was left by 
the Home Government to the Indian authorities ; but the 
expenses of the war w'ere already so serious that there 
was certainly a distinct tendency of opinion towards our 
withdrawal from Candahar also. 

During this period of hesitation Abdul Rahman left his 
seclusion in Turkistan, and advanced with an armed force 
to Balkli, aided it was said by Ilu.ssian promises and gold. 
In default of any other ruler with whom to treat on the 
approaching evacuation by the British troops, communi- 
cations were opened with him, and the offer made that 
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he should take over the authority in Northern Afghaoistan. ' 
After some delay, caused partly by the reservation from, 
his jurisdiction of Candahar and the districts assigned to 
England by the Treaty of Gandamak, the Khurram, Pishin, 
and Sibi Valleys, he was formally proclaimed Ameer of 
Northern Afghanistan by Mr Griffin on the 2 2d July. The 
Imperial Government undertook to give him every assist- 
ance, to furnish him with money, and to put him in posses- 
sion of all the fortifications, on condition that he prevented 
any molestation of the British troops during their retreat. 

A fresh disturbance now threatened to impede our with- 
drawal from the country. Ayoob Khan, since his establish- 
ment at Herat, on the flight of Shere Ali, had been in- 
cessantly intriguing against the English, and in June he 
advanced towards Candahar with a large body of troops. 
For a time it appeared doubtful whether his demonstration 
were against the British troops under General Primrose, 
or Shere Ali, the Wali as he was called. General Bur- 
roughs, in concert with the Wali’s troops, was despatched 
to guard the passage of the Helmund, but the Afghan army 
mutinied and deserted to Ayoob, and General llurroughs, 
in pursuit of the rebels, crossed the river. Retiring to 
Khushk-i-Nakliud, about 45 miles from Candahar, he took 
up a position near the village of Maiwand, intended to 
cover both Candahar and Ghuzni. Unfortunately he was 
ignorant of the real strength of the enemy, and on the 
27th July he found himself confronted by the whole of 
Ayoob’s army, estimated at about 20,000 men. A battle 
ensued, in ^^hich the British troops were defeated, and 
forced to retreat in disorder to Candahar ; and had not 
General Primrose, on the first news of the disaster, sent 
out a party of troops to bring in the fugitives, few would 
have reached CaTidaliar in safety. A young artillery officer, 
Lieutenant Maclaine, fell into the hands of the enemy, 
and was afterwards barbarously murdered. On the news 
of the British reverse, the whole country rose, and the 
troops had to fight their way back. Communication with 
Quetta was cut off, and the British force at Candahar was 
practically isolated. After some delay Ayoob Khan ad- 
vanced, and on the 8th August opened the siege. 

Upon the news of the defeat at Slaiwand, the evacuation 
at Cabul was suspended. General Roberts, at the head 
of most of the effective troops, started at once to raise 
the siege of Candahar. General Stewart retired two days 
later, by way of Jellalabad, with the remainder of the 
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armjt, and all the camp - followers and baggage, after 
malnng over the government of Cabul to Abdul Rahman. 
Contrary to general expectation, the retreat of the bulk 
of the English army waa effected without difficulty, and 
the whole force reached India in safety. General Roberts’s 
celebrated march on Candahar was one of the most striking 
events of the war. The jjicked troops under him consisted 
of 2800 Europeans, 7000 natives, and 8000 camp-follovrers. 
The distance between Cabul and Candahar, 318 miles, 
was covered in twenty-three days, including two halts at 
Ghuzni and Khelat-i-Ghilzai. The troops started on the 
9th August, and reached Candahar on the 3Lst ; and not- 
withstanding the disturbed state of the country, the march 
was completed without a contest. The siege of Candahar 
had already been abandoned on the 23d, on the news of 
• the British advance, and Ayoob, after an inetFcctual attempt 
to open negotiations with General Roberts, retired to the 
village of Bir Paimal, which he strongly fortified. On 
the 1st Sejitcmber our artillery opened fire on the enemy’s 
position, and soon after the whole of the British force, 
including the Candahar garrison, 4500 strong, were drawn 
out for the attack. The fighting was severe, the enemy 
contesting every inch of ground with o>)stiuate courage, 
but they were finally dislodged, and completely routed. 
The whole force was broken up and scattered, Ajoob fled 
to Herat, and the movement in his favour was crushed. 

The war being thus at an end, the quc.stion of the aban- 
donment or retention of Candahar, which had been in 
abeyance, wa.s again brought forward. It was finally 
decided, by an order from the Home Government to Lord 
Ripon to withdraw on the earliest opportunity. The 
country was still in a di.sturbed condition. The Wall’s 
government had been overthrown by Ayoob Khan, who had 
himself suffered too severe a defeat to attempt to assort his 
claims again. It w^as difficult, under these circumstances, to 
place the authority relinquished by the English in other 
hands, but it was eventually secured by Abdul Rahman. 
During the course of the following year the British troojis 
were wdthdrawn from the Khurram Valley and Khyber Pass, 
and the railway already partly constructed towards Quetta 
was stopped. Candahar and the surrounding country were 
evacuated in Ajiril 1881, and the fortified posts made over 
to Abdul Rahman. 

One serious re.sult of the war was the heavy strain in- 
volved on the finances of the country. Unfortunately a 
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grave deficit was discovered in tlie military estimates. • The 
rinancial Member of Council, Sir J. Strachey had, when 
presenting his Budget, shown a considerable surplus for the 
three years ending 1880-81. The existence of this surplus 
was questioned, and closer inquiry by Lord llipon’s Govern- 
ment elicited the fact that the war expenditure had been 
much underestimated, and that, instead of a balance on the 
right side, there was a large deficit to bo covered. The 
discrepancy arose from the practice in military accounts of 
showing no item of expenditure, until it had been duly 
audited. Thus the Treasury disbursements and the Budget 
statements were at variance, and instead of an account being 
presented of all sutii.s paid by the Treasury for military 
purposes, only the cla.s.sified and audited expenditure was 
shown. The error was not discovo-cd until after the jmbli- 
catiou of the Budget, and caused much financial discussion. 
Sir .1. Strachey resigned, and his successor, Major, afterwards 
Sir Evelyn, Baring, succeeded in reorganising the finances, 
and restoring public confidence. Much di.scontcnt, however, 
wa.s felt in India at sadilling the country with the heavy cost 
of the war, and eventually a contribution towards military 
expensc.s was made by the Homo Goveimmcnt. 

To return to events in India during the Afghan war. On 
the 31st December 187D, the Ea.st Indian Hallway ceased to 
be an independent body. The English Government, by 
virtue of an Act of I’arliament, took it into their own hands, 
thi.s being the first instance of the exercise of the Imperial 
power.s to purchase Indian railways. 

The question of admitting native.s of India to the higher 
administrative posts of Government had attracted attention 
since 1807. The appointments to the Indian Civil Service 
being made in Loudon, it was argued, with some justice, that 
this system did not give a fair clianco to natives. In July 
1879 it was therefore enacted, that natives might be appointed 
to the covenanted Civil Service by the Government in India, 
in the projiortion of one -fifth the number of Eurojiean 
civilians. The measure was favorably received, but the 
agitation continued through the year 1880. 

On the frontier the usual raids had been increased by the 
depredation.s of the Hagas, a tribe on the A.ssam border. In 
1879 they laid siege to Kohima, the headquarters of our 
political agent ; and the place was only relieved with much 
difficulty, after great exertions. Desultory fighting continued 
for the next two years, and the Nagas were not finally 
conquered till after the Afghan war. It was also found 
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necessary, on tlie conclusion of peace, to chastise the Waziris, 
a frontier tribe who had given much trouble during the war. 
Five out of the six ringleaders were seized, the other was 
shortly after surrendered, and no further difficulty was ex- 
perienced from the ho.stile dispositions of the mountaineers. 

The year 1881 was marked by the first Imperial census 
ever taken for the whole of India, except Nepaul and Cash- 
mere. The population was returned at 254 millions, of 
whom more than 204 millions were direct subjects of the 
British Crown. 

In Upper Burmah difficulties had already arisen from the 
vicious character of the young King Theebaw. On his 
accession to the throne he murdered eighty-six of his rela- 
tions, and soon after gave himself up to almost continual 
drinking. Anxious to continue our friendly relations with 
the country, the Imperial Government adoi>ted a firm tone, 
insisted on the removal of trade grievances, and a proper 
treatment of our envoy ; but no repre.sentations availed to 
effect an improvement in the state of the country. Upper 
Burmah soon became a scene of anarcliy and misgovern- 
ment, owing to the fierce and uncertain tein2)er of the king. 
Trade with India was hampered by the vexatious monopolies 
he had established, and negotiations for a commercial treaty 
were undertaken at Simla, but proved abortive. 

Emboldened by the deji.arture of the Britisli army, Ayoob 
Khan again collected troo[)s at Herat, and, though greatly 
hindered hy want of money and dissensions among his 
followers, advanced once more towards Candahar. His 
troops were at first defe.ated on several occasions by the 
Ameer’s governor ; but when Ayoob marched in {jerson to 
the Helmund he succeeded, on the anniversary of his victory 
at Maiwand, in defeating the Ameer’s forces, and again 
occupied Candahar. Putting himself at the head of a fresh 
array, Abdul Bahman marched rapidly against him. On the 
20th September the two forces met outside the walls of 
Candahar, and Ayoob was once more totally overthrown, 
and forced to take refvrge in Persia. This victory over his 
rival consolidated the power of the new Ameer. Abdul 
Rahman proved himself a firm though desjiotic ruler, and 
gradually established his authority over the whole country, 
including the outlying provinces of Candahar and Herat. 
Although the allegiance of the new Governor of Herat, his 
nephew, Abdul Kudus, was at first doubtful, the Ameer 
contrived eventuall}^ to attach him firmly to his interests. 
The country, however, was still distiu-bed by the rival pre- 
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tensions of Ayoob Khab on one side of the frontierj and i 
Yakoob IQian and his son, Musa Jan, on the other. * The 
appointment of a native envoy to represent Imperial inter-* 
ests at the court of Cabul, Mohammed Afzul Khan, enabled 
the British authorities to obtain better information of the 
progress of events. 

The administration of Lord Eipon was signalized by the 
inauguration of the new policy of decentralization or “ self- 
help,” by which much of the power hitherto exercised by 
the head Government was transferred to the local authorities. 

A network of corporations was gradually formed to admin- 
ister the local funds, and to decide questions relating to 
education, public works, and other matters. For the most 
part the scheme was received with enthusin.sm, especially 
that portion which related to the rai.sing and expenditure 
of local funds. The subject of education received special 
attention, and a (Jommission was aj>pointed, under the 
presidency of Sir W. Hunter, to assist the Government in 
collecting information. 

During the year 1883 the declared in.sanity of the Rajah 
of Kolapur rendered it necessary to place the government in 
the hands of a regent, under the supervision of the British 
authoritie.?. On the death of the king, a son adopted by his 
widow was allowed to succeed him. A memorable incident 
of the year was the despatch of an Indian contingent, under 
the command of Sir H. M‘Pherson, to take part in Lord 
Wolsoley’s expedition to Egypt. The force consisted of one 
British and six native regiments, be.sides artillery, ifcc., and 
was highly commended by Lord Wolseley for efficiency and 
excellent discipline. On their return to Bombay, the troops 
were accorded a splendid reception. 

In February 1883, the native State of Hyderabad and the 
Imperial Government sustained a great lo.ss by the death of 
Sir Salar Jung, who for many years had ably administered 
the country during the minority of the young Kizam. He 
was replaced by a Council of Regency, and in 1884, the 
young Nizam having attained his majority, he was installed 
in the government by the Viceroy. During the course of 
the year H.R.H. the Duke of Connaught arrived in India as 
Divisional Commander at Meerut, with the reversion to the 
post of Bombay Commander-in-Chief, to which he afterwards 
succeeded. 

But the most noticeable event of the year was the intro- 
duction by Mr Courtenay Ilbert, Legislative Member of 
Council, of a bill known as the Ilbert Bill, which created 
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mucli agitation. It had for its 'object to invest native 
magistrates in the interior of the country with judicial 
' powers over European British subjects. Up to this period 
none but Euro[icans could be appointed justices of the peace 
outside the Presidency towns. Natives, although admitted 
to the covenanted Civil Service, and therefore possessing in 
many cases, by virtue of their office, high judicial functions, 
were not allowed to exercise jurisdiction over Europeans. 
In the opinion of the Sujuenie Government the time had 
now arrived “ to remove from the code ” (of Criminal 
Procedure) “at once and completely every judicial disquali- 
fication based merely on race distinctions.” The anomaly 
of the situation lay in the fact that native magistrates in 
the Presidency towns had hitherto had authority to try 
Europeans, which they lost on removal to higher posts in 
the country districts. The acquiescence of Europeans in 
the system was attributed to the influence of the English 
press in these towns, and the ])resence of the High Courts 
of Justice. It was now jiroposcd to extend tliis jurisdiction 
to covenanted civilian-s, either district magistrates or sessions 
judges, to niembers of the native Civil Service, an<l assist- 
ant coiiimis.sioncrs in non-regulation jirovinces. The measure 
speciallj' affected the Bengal European population and the 
planters, who were scattered over the outlying districts, 
but it aroused the most violent o]>i)osition in non -official 
classes throughout the country. A counter -agitation was 
set on foot among the educated natives, and produced a 
deplorable outbreak of race feeling and animosity, such as 
had not boon excited since the Mutiny of 1857. I’o diminish 
the agitation, the opinions of the Indian local governments 
were taken. These were on the whole unfavorable, and no 
proposed modifications apjieared to allay the hostility the 
niea.sure had originally provoked. Under those circumstances 
the Government w ere compelled to withdraw the bill. 

Border raids on the North-West Frontier were of continual 
occurrence, .specially in the Zhob valley, but they W’ere effec- 
tively rejiressod by the able frontier Commissioner, Sir 
Eobert Sandemnn. In the Public Works Ueiiartmeut an 
important feature was the completion of the bridge over the 
Indus at Attock. 

The steady progress of Russia eastwards in Asia had for 
some time aroused the serious attention of the Imperial 
authorities. In 1881 the Panslavist General Skobeloff, one 
of the most ardent opposers of England, captured the strong 
position of Geok Tepe in Turkistan. The apprehensions 
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caused in India by this movement were somewhat a^jlayed ’ 
by his death in 1882, but Eussia still continued her advance 
towards the Sarakhs Oasis, on the borders of Persia and’ 
Afghanistan. Each step of her conquests in Central Asia 
was marked by the construction of a railway. It had al- 
ready been completed to Kizil-Arvat, 144 mile.s east of the 
Caspian, but the whole line to Herat, 520 miles, had been 
surveyed. In the beginning of 1884 the Russians occupied 
the important district of Merv. By a secret treaty with 
Persia, they ahso obtained po.ssession of Sarakhs, and the 
Eussian outposts were pushed forwards from the north and 
east towards Herat. The Ameer placed a strong garrison 
in Penjdeh, where Eussian troops had already apiieared, 
altliough the district wa.s known to be within the Afghan 
frontier. From htcrv, wliieli was immediately used as a 
basis of operations, a road towards Herat was jilaiined, and 
a sebemo was submitted to the Russian Government for the 
future invasion of India. A similar project had been drawn 
up by General Skobcloff in 1877. The Government of 
Persia was iiotoriou.sly weak, and that country wa.s agitated 
by continual disturbances, said to be fomented by Eussian 
agents. To conntei act tlie.se various cncroadiinont.s a joint 
Anglo-Eubsian Frontier Commission wa.s apjioiuted to mark 
the Afghan boundary towards the north. The command of 
the Engli.sh Cunmiission was given to Sir Peter Luinsden, 
who firocceded to Afghanistan by way of Teheran ; the 
Indian section, under Colonel, afterwards Sir, Jo.scpb Eidg- 
way, started from find both divisions met near the 

northern frontier in the neighbourhood of Penjdeh. No 
Eussian Coinmi.ssioii was forthcoming to meet them, nor did 
the latter apjiear until the end of the following year. The 
delay arose from the desire of the Russians to settle the 
boundary question dijilouiatically in London, instead of on 
the spot; and for this purpose M. Le.ssar, a well-known 
Eussian politician, was despatched to conduct the negotiations 
for the demarcation of the Afghan frontier with the English 
Cabinet. 

Meanwhile the Russians vigorously pushed forward the 
fortifications of Merv and Sarakhs, and extended their rail- 
way to Askahad, and their telegraphic communications con- 
necting the two divisions of the Central Asian army. While 
the British members of the Commission were awaiting the 
result of the negotiations in London, the Bussian military 
authorities continued to mass troops at Askahad and Sarakhs, 
and finally advanced into Afghan territory. Under the 

NN 
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direction of Colonel AlikanofiF, the Eussianised Moham- 
medan Governor of Merv, they occupied the Zulfikar Pass 
■^On the Heri Kud, and Pul-i-Khisti on the Khush, within 
a few furlongs of the Afghan lines. A conflict now became 
inevitable. A force of 2000 men was marched to Ak Tepe, 
within the boundary, and on the 29th March 1885 the Eussian 
commander, General Komaroff, sent an ultimatum to the 
Afghans ordering them to withdraw, although they claimed 
to be within their own territory. Ui>on their refusal an 
action was fought on the 30th March, in which the Afghans 
were totally defeated, and the Eu.ssians announced the 
annexetion of Penjdeh. For this act General Komarotf 
and the chief of his staflf received swords of honour from 
the Tzar. 

The Penjdeh incident and the seizure of the Zulfikar 
Pass created great excitement in India and England. Active 
pre^jarations for war were at once made, and Sir Peter 
Lumsden was ordered back to England, leaving Colonel 
Eidgway in command of the Commission. Under the 
supervision of English ofiBcers the fortifications and garrison 
of Herat were greatly strengthened, and the Ameer received 
suiiplies of money and ammunition from the Indian Govern- 
ment. The warlike attitude of England, and the linnness 
with w’hich the Ameer prejtared to re.sist the invasion of his 
territories, caused the Ku.ssian authorities to as.sume a more 
pacific tone. The negotiations for the delimitation of the 
Afghan frontier were renewed, and it was announced that 
the two Imperial Governments were in suh.stantial agree- 
ment upon the boundary-line. The actual negotiations were 
practically concluded in London, but in November a Eussian 
Commissioner, Colonel Kuhlbcrg, was deputed to meet Sir 
J. Eidgway, who had remained on the frontier, and to settle 
minor difficulties on the spot. The Zulfikar Pass was 
restored to the Afghans, and tlie}"^ w’ere left in pos«e.ssion of 
Maruchak, but the Eussians retained the district of Penjdeh. 
The labours of the Commission were not concluded till 
November 1886. Difficulties in defining the boundary 
arose from the Eussian claim to the head waters of the 
canals and rivers fertilising the frontier districts. Tliese 
pretensions were resisted bj' the Afghans, who endeavoured, 
in most cases successfully, to establish the river boundaries 
of the Murghab and Oxus ; but the llus.sians were able to 
secure a continuous chain of habitable outposta In spite of 
incessant delays and occasional obstructions, the main objects 
of the expedition wore attained, and the Commissioners, on 
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their return to India, received the thanks of the Governor- ^ 
General in Council. 

In December 1884 Lord Ripon resigned, and was sue-’ 
ceeded by Lord Dufferin. Before the development of these 
untoward events on the frontier a meeting had been arranged, 
and took place in April I88.'5, between Abdul Kahman and 
the new Viceroy. The Ameer obtained substantial support 
in arms and ammunition, to resist the Russian aggressions, 
and his annual subsidy of £120,000 a-year was confirmed. 
On his return to Cabul he pubhely announced his alliance 
with the British Government. 

The most notable occurrence of the year 1885 was the 
annexation of Up[)cr Burmah to the British dominions in 
India. The ini.sgovcrnment of King Theebaw had reached 
a crisis, and to it weie added financial diflicnltics of a serious 
kind. To free himself from these the king advanced a 
claim upon the Bombay and Burmah Trading Company for 
a large sum of money. The company appealed to the Chief 
Commi.ssionor of Bi itish Burmah, but a remonstrance from 
him was ineffectual, and the king is said to have ordered 
the arrest of all the emjifdj/ci. of the comjiany within Burmese 
territory. The ^'iceroy despatched an ultimatum, requiring 
an explanation of thi.s hostile conduct towards Briti.sh sub- 
jects, hut no reply was vouchsafed. On the 14th November, 
therefore, a British force under General Pi’endergast, with 
Colonel Sladen as political officer, crossed the frontier, and 
advanced into the country up the Irawaddy. A slight 
resistance was olfered at one or two fortified jiosts, but not 
sufficient to delay tlie advance of the Engli.sh flotilla, and 
on the 2rth November the Briti.sh troojis anchored off Ava. 
King Theebaw surrendered, and General Prendergast entered 
Mandalay in triumph, and took possession of the defences of 
the capital. The king and his family wore immediately 
sent to liangoon, and thence to Madras, and a j>roclamation 
was issued for the general disarmament of the country. 
This mea.sure was afterwards found to be ill advised. Every 
district immediately swarmed with the di.sbanded soldiers of 
the Burmese army. A general outbreak of dacoity was the 
result, and the authorities found more difficulty in coping 
with these disturbances than in the fir.st conquest of the 
country. The annexation to the British Empire of King 
Theebaw’s dominions was formally notified by a procla- 
mation issued on the 1st January 1886, by the Viceroy in 
Council. 

Upper Burmah continued for a considerable time in a 
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‘ disturbed state. At the beginning of this year there were 
three pretenders to the throne, each exercising a nominal 
Authority over certain districts. Several British officers 
were killed by the bands of dacoits who infested the prov- 
inces, and an incessant desultory warfare was waged against 
them. The difficult nature of the country, the dense forests 
with which it was covered, and the unhealthy climate, ren- 
dered these operation.s a long and arduous task. At one 
time 30, ()()() regular troops were under arms, and it was 
found necc.ssary to establish large garrisons in several of 
the chief towns. 

One of the important ])oIitical acts of this year was the 
restoration, by Lord Dufferiri, to Sindia of the fortress of 
Gwalior, which the Biiti.sh had hold since the Mutiny. The 
continued fall in the value of the rupee began .seriously to 
affect the Budget, iii spite of the .skill and Judgment with 
which the tin, slices were administered by Kir Evelyn Baring. 
A bill was brought in and passed to meet the deficiency by 
direct tavation, a measure which toudiod specially the in- 
comes of the rich. During the la.st few years, while the 
trade and commercial prosperity of the country have steadily 
increased, the firianci.tl pro.spects have heeu pei'si.steutly 
overcast by the depreciation of silver. Since 18ti5 its value 
has, with one tian^ient exception in 18110, continually 
declined, and there ate no indications at priseut that the 
farthest limit has been reached, ft is to this low cling of 
the money standard, and to the expensive frontier defence 
works iiece.ssitated by the Bussiau advance, that the em- 
barrassed state of the finanoc.s of India must of late years 
be attributed. lu tlie following year a Commission of 
inquiry recommended financial relorms producing a saving 
of a million and a quarter sterling. But it was found 
difficult to reduce one of the chief items of exfienditure, 
the Public Mbrks Department, which has for its chief 
object the welfare of the country. The amount expended 
on railways i.s regulated, not only by the return of in- 
terest on capital, but by the advantage of opening out the 
country, and ]ireventmg f.aniine, by improving the means 
of communication. 

The j’ear 1887 was marked by peaceful progress. One of 
the chief sources of disquietude in Afghanistan was removed 
by the surrender of Ayoob Khan to the British. Our hold 
over the country was strengthened by the resumption of the 
railway works to Quetta, from whence it is proposed to ex- 
tend them to within 100 miles of Candahar. The Jubilee of 
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the Queen’s accession was celebrated on the 16th February, * 
and called forth extraordinary manifestations of loyalty and 
devotion to the throne. Lord Dufferin ably presided ov^ 
the festivities commemorating the occasion, and several 
native princes, including Sindia, afterwards came to Eng- 
land, to be present at the celebration of the same event in 
June. At the beginning of the year the “National Con- 
gress,” a meeting of native delegates from different parts of 
India, held its first meeting in Calcutta, and was attended 
by 350 representatives. The subjects discussed were mostly 
Ijolitical, but at a later meeting in Madras social reforms 
were also considered. In Biuinah there was a marked im- 
provement in the condition of the country since it had come 
under British rule, o^^'ing to the vigorous measures adoi)ted 
for the supjiression of dacoity. Trade revived, roads to open 
up the dift'orent districts were made, the construction of 
which afforded occu)iation to many of the restless spirits 
among the population, and the railway towards Mandalay 
was pushed on vigorously. Steps were also talcen to establish 
communications with the little known Shan Slates, lying to 
the east of Burmali, with the object of bringing them event- 
ually under a British iirotectoratc. 

The year LSSS was signalized in Afghanistan by the defeat 
and overtlrrow at Tashkargan of the Ameer’s cousin, Ishak 
Khan, ^vho had attempted to seize the government of the 
province over which ho had been appointed deputy. In this 
and other campaigns Abdul Tlahman allowed himself a strong 
and .skilful ruler, able to maintain his autliority against all 
who ventured to di.spute it. He has gradually consolidated 
his power, and made himself undisputed master of Afghan- 
istan as far as Badaklnshan. 

Disputes had long been in progre.ss between the Imperial 
Government and the secluded country of Tibet, respecting 
the territory of Sikkim. The dominions of the llajah of 
Sikkim lay partly in Tibet, partly in British India, but the 
Tibetans laid claim to tlie sovereignty of the whole, and took 
possession of jiasses which were undoubtedly on British 
ground. In ilarch 1888 an Imjierial force advanced into the 
country to compel the ces,sion of Linglu, on the British side 
of the Himalayas, which the Tibetans had seized. The Eng- 
lish took up a strong position at Gnatong, from which the 
enemy found it impossible to dislodge them. Finally they 
drove the Tibetans down the valley, and pursued them to 
Chumbi, the residence of the llajah. Negotiations to adjust 
the dispute were entered into with China, the acknowledged 
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* suzerain of the Lamas of Tibet. Throughout the following 
^ear, however, the Tibetans refused to relinquish their 
slhadowy claims to Sikkim, which the British Government 
were equally resolved not to recognize, and our troops con- 
tinued to occupy the country. A treaty was finally concluded 
with China, in which the British supremacy was acknow- 
ledged. 

A smaller e.vpedition to the Black Mountains, to punish 
the numerous depredations of the border tribes, and to 
avenge the murder of two British officers, was also com- 
pletely successful, and the turbulent mountaineers were re- 
duced to complete submission. The National Congress of 
1888 was held at Allahabad, and included about 1200 dele- 
gates. At the end of the year Lord Dufferin resigned, amid 
universal expressions of regret. His administration was dis- 
tinguished by the settlement of the Anglo-Bussian difficulty, 
the definition of the Afghan frontier, and the improvement 
of our relations with Afghanistan, which he had succeeded 
in converting into a .strong and friendly power. On the 
eastern side of the Empire ITpper Burmah had been annexed. 
In his labours for the welfare of India the Viceroy was 
seconded by Lady IfufFcrin, who established a fund in 1885 
to provide me<lical ai<l for the women of India, and to obtain 
the services of qualified female doctors, specially for ladies 
of the upper classes, who were ])reveiited by caste restrictions 
from seeking ordinary medical aid. In recognition of his 
distinguishoJ services Lord Dufferin was created Marquis of 
Dufferin and Ava, on his retirement He was succeeded by 
Lord Lansdowiic, 

On the Burmese frontier it was found necessary, in the 
winter of 1889-510, to organize two expeditions to the Chin- 
Lushai country, a comparatively barbarous district, on the 
borders of India and Burmah. During the military opera- 
tions the country was surveyed, and it was hoped that the 
march of the British troops would not only j)ut an end to 
the incessant dcprcelations of these turbulent tribes, but 
enable roads to be con.structed, and open up the province. 
In the latter object the expeditions wore succe.sE.ful, but 
probably some time w’ill elapse before the warlike mountain- 
eers are reduced to subjection. 

In April 1889 the misgovernment of the Jfaharajah of 
Cashmere became so intolerable that he abdicated voluntarily. 
The functions of government were entrusted to a Council of 
Regency, headed by his brother, and controlled by the British 
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Kesident. In this year also the railway qp the Nor^-West * 
Frontier, the construction of which had been suspended for a 
time on the retirement of the British in 1881, was complet^fS 
at a cost of about 13J crores of rupees. A line from Pishin 
through Dera Ismail Khan to Lahore was surveyed in 1890; 
and the Khojak Tunnel, 12, GOO feet long, the cost of which 
was estimated at half a million sterling, was finished. The 
frontier defences were also vigorously pushed on, though 
they were not completed for several years. They include a 
strongly intrenched position covering the railway terminus, 
in front of Quetta, where an arsenal has been established ; 
fortified intrenchments at Attock and Itawul Pmdi, at the 
mouth of the Khyber Pass ; and an inner line of defence, 
comprising fortifications at Sukkur, Multan, Ferozepore, 
Shershah, and Bahawulpur. The great harbours on the 
coast, Bombay, Calcutta, Karachi, and Bangoon, have also 
been fortified. In pur-suance of the same plan of defence, 
the armies of the native feudatory states have been organized 
on a more efficient tooting, under British supervision. 

The Indian Congress at Bombay was visited this year by 
Mr Bradlaugh, the member for Northampton, but interest in 
it liad begun to decline, and in the following year the num- 
ber of delegates fell from 2000 to 1400. The year 1890 was 
marked by the visit to India of H.R.H. the late Duke of 
Clarence, who received a cordial and magnificent reception 
from all classes ; and by the resignation ot the Duke of Con- 
naught as Commander-in-Chiof of the Bombay army. He 
was succeeded by Sir G. Greaves. 

In the beginning of 1891 it was found necessary to under- 
take another punitive expedition to the Black Mountains, 
’s\here the tribo.s had again begun to give trouble. It was 
brilliantly carried out under General, afterwards Sir, W. 
Lockhart. During the spring the difi'erent tribes were otfec- 
tually coerced into .submission, and by the end of the year 
the combination against British authority had completely 
collaj)sed. Alarm was again excited by the movements of 
the Russians. A body of Russian troops marched into 
what is known as the “ Pamir district,” and Chitral, to the 
north-east of Afghanistan, and advanced into British Indian 
and Afghan territory. Two English officers, who were on 
duty in that part of the country, fell in sejiarately with the 
Russian force under Colonel Yanolf. One was placed tem- 
porarily Under arrest, and both were escorted by the Russian 
soldiers out of what their commander styled “ newly acquired 
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Bussit^n territory.” The Chinese were also compelled by the 
Russians to withdraw from the Alichur Pamir, over which 
ISiey claimed the right of sovereignty. It was the first time 
that Russian troops had been seen south of the Hindu-Koosh 
range. 

A disturbance which led to the gravest consequences arose 
in the small protected State of Manipur, on the borders of 
Assam and Hurmah. In 1890 the Maharajah of Manipur 
abdicated, and was succeeded by one of his four brothers. 
The Imperial Government wore dissatisfied with the conduct 
of the new ruler, or the “.lubraj,” as he was called, and 
determined to depose and banish him. ilr Quinton, the 
Chief Commissioner of Assam, was sent in March 1891,writh 
a body of about 500 native troops, to announce his deposi- 
tion to the Jubraj, and to arrest him. It was intended to 
make him i)risoner at a durbar held by Mr Quinton the day 
after his arrival. Some delay occurred in carrying out these 
plans, the suspicions of the .Tubraj were arou.soJ, and he ex- 
cused himself from the durliar. As lie per.sistcntly refused 
to appear, a body of 250 troop.s were .sent to .seize him in hi.s 
palace. They encountered a strcnuou.s oppo.sition from the 
Jubraj’s army of COOO men, and during the fight in the 
streets one of the officers. Lieutenant Jlrackonbiiry, was 
mortally wounded. Notwithstanding the heavy fire with 
which they were received, the Britisli succeeded in occupying 
the palace, but the .Jubraj bad already escaped. Under pre- 
tence of a parley, Mr Quinton, Mr Grinnvood the Resident, 
Colonel Skene, in command of the trooi)s, and tliree other 
British officers, were persuaded to go to the palace without a 
military escort, and were all barb.armisly murdered. The 
Jubraj’s troops now attacked the Residency, to which the 
small British force, under the command of Captains Butcher 
and Boileau, had withdrawn. After sustaining a fire of some 
hours, it was considered inqiossible to hold the place longer, 
and the troojis, with Mrs Grimw'ood, the wife of the late 
Resident, succeeded in effecting their retreat into British 
territory. Three weeks later a rescue force captured Jlani- 
pur, and took the leaders of the revolt jirisoners. The 
.Tubraj and the general wbo had ordered the massacre of the 
British officers were put to death, the other.s were tran.sported 
for life, and the administration of the State was placed in the 
hands of an English Resident, until the majority of the newly 
chosen Rajah, a child belonging to a former royal house. A 
gallant attempt to relieve Manipur had been made by Lieu- 
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tenant Grant, who with a handful of men threw himself into 

the fort of Thobal, and held it for some days against 60^ 
Manipuris. For this service he received the Victoria Cross 
and his majority. In consequence of the inquiry into their 
conduct during the rebellion at Manipur, Captain Butcher 
and Captain Boileau resigned their commission^. 

The Imperial census taken this year showed that the 
population of the British dominions in India had increased 
by twenty-two millions. 

E. M. D. 

March 27, 1893, 
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capital captured, 

Chofa dynasty in the Deccan, 16 
Chclera, first outbreak m 1817. 620 
Ohuudra-gooptu, king of Mugndu, enooon* 
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ten Seleifcus and makes a treaty with 
him, 10 

CIl^ Lieutenant, (afterwards Lord) his 
parenta^t:, and eariy career at Madras, 
122. Memorable defence of Arcot, 12.>. 
Captures Geriah near Bombay, 149. 
Returns to Madras j proceeds with Ad- 
miral "Watson to Bengal, and recap- 
tures Calcutta, 140. Defeats the nabob 
at Dumdum, 15n. Concludes a treaty 
with him, 160. Captures Ohandernagore, 

160. Joins the confederacy against tlio 
nabob, 161. Defeats him at Plaasy, 161. 
Makes Meer JaifliT nabob, Ifii. His part 
in the deceit practised on Ounchund, 

161. Defeats Hie Dutcb army at Chin- 
snrali. 154. Returns to Pbigland, 164. 
Appointed Go;^‘rnor of Bengal, 160. 
Finds the wlioR service corrupt, and 
enforces tlio covenants, 161. Mediaiizi's 
the nabob of Moorsliedahad , restore.s 
Oude to the nabob ; settfes Corali :iiid 
Allahabad on the emperor, together wil ii 
£6 lacs of rupees, 161. Acquires the De- 
wanee, 101. PuU down llie mutiny of 
the European olllcers, IC-'l. Returns to 
EnKlaud; his disgraceful treatment; dies 
by his own hand, 164 

Cole insurrection, .'lOO 
College of Fort William, established on a 
randsoaU* by Lonl Wellesley; reduced 
y Hie Court of Diro< tors, i'67 
Confederacy the IVshwa, the Nizam, the 
raja of Nagpore and Ilyder Ah against 
the Company. 189 

Coorg, misconduct of the raja; the country 
conquered and annexed, tiC2 
Ooote, Colonel, Jaftcrwnnls Sir E\re) de- 
feats Lally at Wandewaslj. KH. Captvires 
Pondicherry, l;W, Appoiated to Council 
in Calcutta; goes to Madras and deleats 
Hyder thrice, 197. His (li*atii, 202 
Cornwallis, Lord, Govcrnor-Gcnei'ai, as 
well as Comiimndei'-m-Chief, 216. His 
econotuicai reforms; lie raises the sraloof 
allowances and punlies the scrvices,2l7. 
Hib revenue reforms, 225. His Perura- 
neiit Si'ttlemoiiL determined on by Mr. 
Pitt, an egregious blunder, 227. Re- 
models the whole jiulicijil system ; reor- 
ganises till' civil and cninuial courts.227. 
His Code, 228 Excludes nntivos from 
the public servieo. 229. Determines lo 
meet Tippoo in the field, 219. Forms al- 
liances with the i’csiiwH and the Nizam, 
220. Conducts the si'cond campaign 
against Tippoo in person ; obliged to re- 
tire ill Bight of ISt-rmguputam for want of 
provisions, 221. Grand preparatioitb for 
the third campaign, 222. Marclies to 
Beringapatam, and makes a nigiit attack 
on Tippoo*s defences, 223. Tippoo sues 
for peao«, which is granted on severe 
terms. 223 

Cotton, influx of wealth from the export of, 
627 

Currency, the issue of notes from the 
banks of the three Presidencies discon- 
tinued. A State issue of bank notes, 525 
Cunouge; its magnificence; conquered 


by Mahmood of Ghuzni, 21. Despoiled 
by Mahomed Ghory, 20 
Cuttack, ceded to the Mahrattas. 146 
Conquered from them by Lord Welles- 
ley, 269. Disturbances created by op- 
pressive landlords and oppressive laws, 
839. Tranquillity restored by justice, 
340. Desolating romine of 1866, 628 


TiALHOIlSlE, Lord, Governor-General, 
457. Outbreak at Mooltan, 458. Pro- 
ceeds to the north-west, 461. After the 
victory of Guzerat annexes the Punjab, 
409. His excellent arrangements for its 
government, 470 Drawn into a war 
with Burmah, 473. Ilis admirable orga- 
nisation of tlie expedition, 474. Pro- 
ceeds in person to Rangoon to quicken 
General Godwin, 475. Annexes Pegu, 
476. Annexes Satarii, 476. And Nag- 
pore, 477. And Jliansi, 478. Sanctions 
the extinction of the royal title and i>ri- 
vilegesof the nabob of the Carnatic. 479. 
Settles all difliculties with the Nizaui, 
480. Ordered from borne to incorporate 
Oude, 48^1, His administrative reforms ; 
cheap and uniform postage, 484. The 
Gauges Canal, 484, Railroads, and lus 
great nnimtiL 485. The elecTnc tele- 
graph. 487. Char;ictcr of his HdmuuH- 
tration, 487. His prennitnre doatJi, 4s7 
Danus, his conquesiH uv India, 9 
Dcccan, u.s early lii.story, 16 First inva- 
Hion by the >l»vhoiuedans, 30. The 
greater part subdued by them, 32. Lost 
to Uie Crown of Delhi, S6. Rise of the 
Bahniinee kiinrdoni, 42. Its greatest 
minister Mahomi'd Gawaii, 43. It is 
broken iip and fivo kingdoms esUib- 
bhsbed, 43. Im5ea*.nnl w.irs between 
them, 44. Completely conquered by 
Aunnigzebe, siieceoded by universiil 
anarchy, 89. Peace and tranquillity res- 
tored by l^orcl Welleslty, 247 
Delhi, the Hindoo king c^f, 29. Becomes 
tlie Mahoined.ui ca)»il!tl, 27. Cajiturod 
and plundered by Timur, 37. Tlie new 
city, built iiy 81iali Jehan, 74 Plun- 
dered by Nadir Shall, 105 Amount of 
booty carried away, 105. Plundered by 
the Abdalee. i;>4. Lord Lake enters it, 
208 Besieged by Holkar, defended by 
Colonel Oeliterlony, 273. Occupied by 
the insurgent sepoys, 490. Protracted 
siege and capture of it, 510 
Dewaiu'c of the three Soobahs granted to 
Clive by the emperor. 161 
Doondhoo Punt, the Nana Sahib, leads 
the revolt at Cawtipore, .501. Chased 
out of India, and dies m Nepal, 518 
Dost Mahomed. Lord Auckland dethrones 
him, 398. He files to Bokhara, 398. 
Returns to Afghanistan and defeats 
English troops, and surrenders, 403. 
Restored to liberty, 431. Joins the 
Bikhs. 461. His army chased out of tlio 
Punjab, 468 

Dumas, Governor of Pondicheny, en- 
larges French power ; creates a sepoy 
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army ; baffles the iMahratta general, and 
is created a nabob, IIS 
Dupleiz, his great genius; builds up 
Gnandernagore : governor of Pondi* 
cherry ; assumes oriental state, 114. 
His vast ambition ; espouses the cause 
of Chunda Sahib, and makes him nabob 
of the Carnatic. 118. Eeceives Mozuffor 
Jung with great pomp, 119. He is at 
the height of his glory, 122. Superseded 
by his Company, ana returns to Paris, 
126. Kis disgraceful treatment and 
end, 126. 


17 AST INDIA COMPANY incorporate' 
^ by Queen Elizabeth ; their first enter 

a rises, 138. Their establishments at 
[adras, Bombay, and Bengal, 139. 
They make war on the emperor, and 
are obliged to retire, 140. All their 
establishments in Bengal abandoned. 
141. They are invited hack and build 
Calcutta, and fortify it, 1+2. A rival 
Company establislied in London, its 
disiistrons results, 142. The two Com- 
panies united. 143. Si.oid an embassy to 
I)eiln,and obtain privileges which arc 
nullilled by Moorshed Kooly Eimn, 
144. Loss of Calcutta, and their estab- 
lishments extinguished m Bengal, 147. 
B/egain their power, and make a nabob 
of their own, 162. Acquire the Dewa- 
nee, 161. Gross abuses of their <?overn- 
Dietit and interference of Parliaiiient, 
173- The llegulating Act, 174. Placed 
under the Board ol Control, 213. Cliar- 
tor of 179J, 233. Charter of 1813. and 
loss of tlieir Indian monopoly, 309. 
Charter of 1833 and loss of China trade ; 
oust only as a r>olitical agency, 380. 
Charter of 1853 j its modifications, 488. 
Their power and possessions trans- 
fcried to the Crown, 620; their local 
army extinguished, as well as their 
navy, 624 

Edwardes, Lt., raises a force and defeats 
Moolraj, 460. His groat energy and 
services during the mutiny, 498 
Electric telegraph established, 486 
Elgin, Lord, Governor-General; ins death, 
626 

Ellenborougli. Lord, Governor-General, 
419. His first proclamation, 42b Ills 
subsequent vacillations; recalls tliu 
troops from Afghanistan and then 
orders them to advance, 426. His jubi- 
lant proclamation, 429. His eccentric 
proclamation of the gates, 430. As- 
sembles a large ariny at Ferozepore,431. 
Annexes Sinde, 486. Is present at the 
battle of Maharajpore, 440. 'i'ho muti- 
nous army of Gwalior extinguished, 440. 
He is recalled; character of his admin- 
istration, 441 

Elphinstone, General, in command at 
Oabui; his utter incompetence results 
in the ruin of the army, 409 
Elphinstone, Mr. Mount Stuart, his em- , 
basay to Cabul, 293. Twice offered the 1 


lil'N 

Governor-Generalship anif declines it, 
382 

England, General, repulsed at Hyl^diye, 

423 


17 EEf)KSHEBE, emperor, in bondage to 
the Syuds ; grants privileges to the 
Comp'iny, 144. Disallows the concession 
made to the Mahrattas by one of the 
Syuds, who marches to Delhi and 
murders him, 98 
Ferozcshuhiir, the battle of, 448 
Fox’s India Bill ; its provisions; rejected 
by tlio House ol Lords, 213 
Fniiicis, Mr., hU violent opposition to 
Mr, Hastings, 178. Tlie duel, 181 
Franks, Gcni'rai, conquers the southern 
portion of Oude, 610 

French, tin*, arrive in India; found Pondi- 
cheny, 112. War with the English, 114. 
Becoiiio .supreme m the Carnatic, 121. 
Ami at Hyderabad, 129. Lose Chander- 
iiHKore, and all jiowcr in Bengal, 150. 
Pondiclurry (captured and their power 
in the l>“ccan extinguished, 132 
Fullerton. Col., hts succossfiil expedition 
fruBtralcii by the Madras Ouunoil, 203 


(^HAZEE-OOD-DEEN blinds the em- 
|>eror and deposes him, 134 

Gliilhe dynustj, 30 

Gholam Kadir plunders Delhi and blinds 
the emperor; captured l>y Sindia and 
hacked to pieces, 230 

Ghore dynasty, 2 S 

Ghiizni becomes independent, 19. Pil- 
laged by Alla-ood-dein. 34. Extinction 
of the dynasty, 24. Taken by the 
English, 397. The fortifications olown 
up, 427 

GilJespie, General, quells the Vellore 
niutinv, 286. Cafiturcs Fort Cornells, 
.303. Killed at Kalunga, 3U 

Goiidanl, (general, his expedition across 
tlie Continent, 187. His treaty with 
the Gaikwar, 187. Capture.s Anmeda- 
bad, ('hoses Sindia and Holkar, 188. 
His unsuccessful expedition to Poona, 
189 

Golconda, becmies an independent king- 
dom, 34. Absorbs the Hindoo state of 
Tohngana, 67. Tlie celebrated minister 
Meer Joomla, 71. Tlie capital taken by 
treachery, 80. The dynasty extin- 
guished, 89 

Gough, oir Hugh, (afterwards Lord 
Gough), defeats the Mahrattas at Maba- 
rajporff, 410. Battles of Moodkee. 447. 
And Ferozeshuhur, 448. Engagement 
at Hamnuegur, 462 Battle of Cnillian- 
walla ; he is rtKialied, 465. Victory at 
Guzerat, 467 

Gour, destruction of the city, 66 

Guzerat, becomes an independent king- 
dom, 39. Occupied by Humayoon; 
annexed to the empire by Akbar, 40 

Quuioor Sircar, proceedings of the 
Madras Council regarding ft, 193 Tbc 
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Nbuun surrenders it to Lord Oorn- 
Plundered by the Pindai^s. 

Gwaltor, taken by Captain Popham, 188. 
Advance of Sir Huph Gough to it in 
1843,489. Occupied by Tantia Topee and 
recovered by Sir Hugh Bose, B15 


XTALP BATTA order enforced by Lord 

-*"*■ W.Beiitinck. 3C8 

Halliday, Sir Frederick, secretary to the 
Government of Bengal; its first Lieu* 
teriant-Gfivernor, 4«9 

Hamilton, Mr., the surgeon, cures the em- 
peror and obtains privileges for the 
CouHiany, 144 

Hardinge, f^ir Henry, Governor*Gcneral; 
lus anteci'dynts, i42. Fights four 
battles wUli the Sikiis, 4.'33. l^torcs 
tile PunpiU, 453. liaised to the peerage, 
4.j4. Disposes of (Jaslitncre to Golab 
Sing, 453. Utniucea the army. 455. His 
movable bngiides, 450. His civil im- 
provemonts, 450 

Harris, General, his Mysore campaign, 
240 

Ilastirige, Warren, his early career; ap- 
pointed member ot Council at Madras; 
Governor of Bengni, 370. His vigorous 
reforms, 170. Ftigages in tlie IloliiDa 
war, 176. Sells Corah and Allahabad to 
the nabob of Oude, 176. AppoiuU'd 
Governor-General, and bullied liy his 
colleagues, 177. The case of Nunkoo- 
niar, 179. His energetic conduct on 
the destruction of Baillie’s iletachment. 
IttC, Fights a duel with Mr, Praacis, 
181. His liarhh conduct towards Cheyt 
Smg; ho escapes to Chunar, 208 . Con- 
sents to the plunder of the Begums, 209. 
Ketunis to England, 210. His recep- 
tion, 210. His impeachment; his ac- 
qmtt.nl ; the ruin of his finances, 211. 
Hia character, 211 

Hastings, Lord, Govemor-GeneraJ : his 
anfccceilents, 310. Forced into a war with 
the Nepaulese; obUina two loans from 
the naoob of Ondc, 313. Subsidiary 
treaty with Nagpore, 322. Takes the 
field against the Pindarees; their rom- 
pleto destruction, .334. War with the 
Mahrattas, S26. Grand result of the 
Mahratta and Pindaree war, 334. His 
alliances with the native princes in 
Hindostan. 327 Ungracious thanks of 
Parliament, 337. Hostility of the 
Directors to him, 337. His encourage- 
ment of education. .338. His liberality 
to the press, 339. Affairs of Palmer and 
Co. at Hyderabad, 842. Financial pros- 
perity, and territorial increase during 
nlsaaministration. 340. His unfortunate 
association with Palmer and Co. at 
Hyderabad, 343. Condemned by the 
India House, 345. Ungrateful return 
for hia service, 346 

Havelock, General, sent to command the 
movable column at Allahabad; his 
numerical force, 604. Defeats the muti- 


HTD 

neers at Futtehpore, at Onao, at Pandoo- 
nuddee, and at Cawnpore, 505. Crosses 
the Ganges to .relieve Lucknow ; beats 
the enemy at Aong; falls back to 
MungJewar, 606. Again advances into 
Oude ; defeats the sepoys, and returns 
to Cawnpore; advances to Lucknow a 
third time with Sir James Outram, and 
relieves the besieged garrison, 607. Dies 
at Lucknow, 512 

Herat, description of the country, 893. 
The city besieged ^theking of Persia; 
defended by Lt. Potbinger; the siege 
raised, 394. Major Todd, envoy; obliged 
to withdraw the mission. 404 
Hoytsbiiry, Lurd. sworn iit as Governor- 
General i the appoiutmciit cancelled, 
383 

High courts established, 525 
Hindoo College estabh&hed, 338 
Hmdoostan, its boundaries,!. Its state 
on tlie invasion of Mahomed Gliory, 24. 
And on the invasion of Baber. 45 
Holkar, rise of the family, 101. Mulhar 
Bao, deluated by the Alidaleo, !:55. 
Sustains a crushing defeat by Siiidm’s 
army, 201. Admirable administration of 
Ayiah bye, 260 

Holkar Jeswunt Bao, his proceedings. 260. 
Joined by Ameer Kbati and plunders 
Mahvn. 261. Defeats Sindia’s army, 261. 
Is defeated by Sindia's genera], 261. 
Marches toFooim.and beats the Feshwa 
and Sindia, and occupies Poona, 262. 
His wild proceedings and insolent de- 
mands, 27 1 . Lord W I'llcsley declares war 
against him, 272. He compels Colonel 
Mouhou to retreat, 273. B*"sioge^ Delhi 
and obliged to retire, 273. Plunders the 
Dooah. 273. Defeated at Deeg. 274. 
Chased by Lord Lake into tlie Punjab, 
and sues for peace; disreputable treaty 
made by 8ir George Barlow, 282. He 
plunders the Puniab, Jcypore and 
Boondee, 283. Stateof afTairsatlndoro, 
1811-17. 326. The army marches down to 
join the Peshwa, and is defeated at 
mehidpore; treaty of peace, 8SS 
Holland, Governor of Madras; his gross 
misconduct ; deserts his post, 219 
Hope, Brigadier, the Hon. Adrian, killed, 
518 

Humayoon, Emperor ; cedes the Trans- 
Indus provinces to his brother ; defeats 
Bahadoor Shah of Ouzerat, 47. Is 
defeated and expelled from India by 
Shore Shah, 48. His wanderings and 
adventures, 48. Becrosses the Indus; 
recovers his throne, and dies, 50 
Hyderabad, the contingent, 341. Mal- 
administration of Chuudoo Lall, 842. 
Palmer and Co. make advances, and 
become a power in the State, 842. Their 
debt paid off, 344. Distri cts assigned for 
the pay of the contingent, 480 
Hyder All, his rise and progress; bis 
Ignorance of letters ; his first distinction ; 
deposes the raja of Mysore, and takes 
pc^easion of the government, 168 . 
Acquires rich booty at Bednwe, 167 
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IBB * 

Joins the Nizam against the English ; is 
defeated by Colonel Smith, 170. Bccovers 
his losses, and dictates peace under the 
walls of Madras, 171. Defeated at Mil- 
gota by the Mahrattas ; besieged five 
weeks; makes peace with them, and cedes 
much territory* 172. Joins the confede- 
racy against the English, 194. Sursts 
on the Carnatic, 196. Annihilates 
Colonel Baillie*8 forc^ 196. Thrice 
defeated by Sir Eyre Coote, 197. His 
death, 201 


TBEAHIM, Adil Shah; his magnificent 
buildings at Boejapore, 89 
Ibrahim of Jounpore, the extraordinary 
number and magnificence of his edifices, 
38 

Imad Shahee dynasty established atBerar, 
44 

Impev Sir Elijah, appointed chief of the 
Sudder Court, 207. Great advantages 
of his service, 207 

India, its boundaries, divisions, area and 
population : earjy history and chrono- 
logy. 1, 2. Jtsai)origiiie8,3. The period 
of its greatest literary enunonce, 13 Its 
state at the period of Mahomed Ghory, 
24. Of Baber's invasions, 40 Of Nadir 
Shah's irruption,! 05 Of Lord Wellesley's 
advent, 239. On the arrival of Lord 
Hastings, 31 L 
Indigo disturbances, 524 
Istaiiff captured, 429 


JAVA strengthened by Napoleon, 302. 

^ Conquered by Lord Minto, 303 

Jehftuder Shall, by Ferokshere, 96 

Jeliangeer succeeds Akh'ar ou the throne ; 
his cruelty, 03. His niarnago with 
Noor Jehan ; her clmnicter and Influ- 
ence. 64. Failure of his expeditions to 
the Deccan, 65. Extinguishes Oody- 
pore, 65. Embassy of Sir Thomas Iloe 
to his court, 05. Is seized by hisgoneral 
Mohabet; rescued by Noor Jeiiaii and 
dies, 68 

Jehan Lodi, revolts in the Deccan; his 
death, 09 

Jellalabad, fortifled by General Sale. 420. 
Visited with a succession of earthguakes, 
421. Relieved by General Pollock, 42i 

Jenglns Khan desolates Central Asia, 28 

Jeypore, Ameer Khan invades it; inter- 
vention of the Governor-General; the 
raja refuses a subsidiary alliance, 323. 
And accepts it, 328 

Jhanai annexed by Lord Dalhousie, 478. 
The ranee recovers it during the 
mutiny: she massacres the Europeans, 
513. Her martial character and her 
death , 615 

Jounpore, an independent kingdom; 
Ibrahim its greatest monarch ; extinc- 
tion of tho'kingdom, 88 


LOD 

■JTAEOOB MALIK, the gAeral of Alla- 
ood-deen, conquers warungul and 
the Carnatic, 31. Ravages the Lte^can; 
his infamous conduct and death, 38 
Kala-pabar, aconverted Hindoo, conquers 
Orissa, and jjersecutes the Hindoos, 66 
Kesari dynasty in Orissa, 17 
Khiva, a Russian army sent against It, 
and obliged to retire, 401 
Khyberees, annihilate Akbar’s army, 67 
Kolapore, a Mahratta principality, the 
rival of Satara, sinks into msigniricance, 
101 

Kooroos. their struggles with the Pan- 
doos, 5 

Kootub-ond'deen Eibuck establishes the 
slave dynasty ; makes Delhi his capital, 
27 

Kootub Shahee dynasty established at 
Goioonda, 44 
Korygaum, battle of, 335 


T ABOURDONNAI8, his improvements 
at the Mauritius ; arrives at Pondi- 
cherry witii a fleet; indecisive action 
with the English, 116. Captures 
Madras; his dissensions with Dupleix, 
H6. Returns to Paris ; thrown into the 
Bastile and dies, 116 

Ln ke, General (afterwards Lord), captures 
Allygui'b, 267. Beats Sindia before 
Delhi and at Lnswarue, 2C9. Captures 
Jieeg ; besieges Bhijrt)>ore and fails. 274. 
Purhues Holkar into tiio Punjab, 281 
Lall Sing, par.unour of the ranee, prime 
minister at Lahore, 446. Deposed for 
treachery and hanislied, 454 
Lidly, governor of Pondicherry, 130. Cap- 
tures St. David. I:i0. Assails Tanjore 
and retires, 130. Lays siege to Madras 
and fails. 131. Recalls Bussy, 129. De- 
feated hy Colonel Coote at Wandowaah, 
131. Besieged in Pondicherry, and 
obliged to surrender; returns to Paris; 
tried and belu-aijed, 132 

Lawrence, Major Stringer, engaged two 
years in t)H» siege of Tnchinopoly , 
4)bhge8 the French to surrender, 1&. 
Defends Madras, 131 

Lawrence, Sir Henry, resident at Lahore, 
455. Pitts down opposition at Cash- 
mere.'464. Commisioner in Oude, un- 
able to stem the revolt, 600. Disaster 
at Cliinhut, 500. Killed by the bursting 
of a shell, 501 

Lawrence, Sir John (afterwards Lord 
Lawrence), head of the Lahore admini- 
stration, 497. His extraordinary energy 
during tile mutiny, 499. Enlists Sikn 
regiinenla fur the siege of Delhi, 609. 
His opinion of the mutiny, 619. 
point^ Governor-General, 627. His 
policy in the contest in Afghanistan. 
629. His minute on canals, 629 

Littler, Sir John, his position at Loodiana 
and Ferozeshuliur. 448 

Lodi dynasty seated on the Delhi throne, 
88. ibrahim. the last of the princes, 
alienates his nobles who invite Baber, 39 


O O 
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^ACARTliflY, Lord, governor of Ma- 
dras, 198. Contrary to hia histruc- 
lipna negotiates with Tippoo, 204. 
fu8^ J the Governor-Gk^neralahip, 216 
Blacaulay, Mr., his inacnntion on the 
statue of Lord William Bentinck, kSO. 
He gives a fatal blow to onuntahsiu, 87H 
His penal cudo, 62S 

Maonaughteii, Mr. W. (afterwards Sir 
■William), envoy with Shah Soojah, 395. 
His treaty with the Alghans, 412. Jn- 
veigled by Akbar Khan and murdered, 

414 

Maepherson, Sir John, Governor-General 
adinteTiin \ his economical reforms, 215 
Madras, its roundation, its Krowth, 1.39. 
Captured liy Labourdonnais, llfl. lle- 
Btored at the peace of Aix-la-Chapello, 
117. HcMci^ed li.v Lall.v without success, 
130. The governor Mr. I'nlk’s disgrace- 
ful treaty with the Niznm, 109. Ihuwn 
into a war witli Iljder which is iiiis- 
niaiifiged, when he dictates peace. 171. 
Ih'niorahvid by deaUug in the iialioh’s 
debts, 2i;i. War wjth Jlvder, 194. A 
dcHoiHting famine, 200. Ihsresputabio 
treaty with 'I'lppoo, 294. Mwuny of 
European officers, .07 
Maharajpore. battle ot, 4t0 
Midmiood oi Ghu^ni, invades India; con- 
ducts twelve expeditions ; ins expedition 
to Mociilan. to Nagarcote, to Thjin»*sur, 
20. To Cunougc.and S(jnuiath,2j, His 
di'ath and ehuiacter, 2-' 

Mahomed, his hiuh . csiablislioa his creed 
in Aialim. IS 

Mahoniedanism. its rapid conquests, W 
Maliomeil All, nabob <if the Cnruatic; lus 
cause ('hpoused by tiie Madras authori- 
ties, 124. Urges tlie spolmtioii o! Tan- 
jore, l(i5. His ih bis tiu* source of de- 
morahsation at 3lHdras; the shnundeNS 

i iroeeedings connected with thciii. 213. 
*aul otr w ithout enquiry by Mr. l)uu- 
dns, 214 

Mulumn'd Ghory. founder of Mahomedan 
gnatiivss u\ Imba. 24, Deuiohslies 
Hindoo pfiwer in Ilindostan, 20. IIis 
death and elijiracter.27 
Maluinied Shall id Uuvernt, liis Irrihiant 
reign of forty years. 39, Creah-s a navy, 
his contlicts with till' Portuguese. 4<> 
Mahomed Sliiib.eiiiperdrof Delbi.drlented 
by Nadir Sliah, but restored to ihe 
throne, 10*.. His death, 133 
Maliralta.s. ileNirijUiuii of the country; 
their riseniid p^(lg^c^s, 7(5. I'heirnnJit.iry 
ower. 77. Their gn ntiie*,.*} created by 
ovaiee, 77. Only a veslige of their em- 
pire lelt iiiKMi, 91. The regent Kam- 
raj retires to ’lanjore;new sj'stem of 
exactions. 01. Couiparison of their 
armies with those of iho Mogul, 92. 
They baffle and purawe AuruiiMehe, 93. 
Discord aiuunif them . the rival houses of 
Satara and Knlapore, 94. They iiivado 
Bengal, and obtain the cession ofOrisaa, 
14 «. They march to the Indus, 1 : 14 . 
Obtain largo cessions of terntory from 
thoNimm; they are at tho aeuith of 
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their power, 136. Totally defeated at 
Paniput. 137. Renew their expeditious 
to Huidostan, and plunder the Rajpoots 
the Jauts, and. the liohillas, 172. Re- 
filled to Poona, 173. Defeated by the 
English under Colonel Keating, 163. Con- 
clude the trea^ of Poorundur with Col. 
Upton, 184. Bombay Council send an 
expedition to Poona, which fails; con- 
vention of VS urgaum, 186. Treaty of Sal- 
bye, 190. Deleat the Nizam at Kurdla, 
235. Join Lord Cornwallis in the war 
with Tippoo. 220. Treaty of Bassein,2(i3. 
War with the Kuglish , Sindia and the 
Nagpore raja totally defeated ; largo por- 
tions of their dominions annexed, 270. 
War with tho English in 1H17, 328. 
Their power completely annihilated, 
335. 

Mahrntta ditch at Calcutta, 146 
Malik Amber the great statesman and 
general of Ahmcdiiugnr, G5. His death, 
09 

Malwa, kingdom of, estubhshed by Dilawur 
Khan, 36. hnljiant reign of Mahomed 
Ghiipe; eccentricities ol iiis bon, 41, 
Annexed to Onzerai, ll. Conquered by 
the Miihrattas and dinded between 
Sindiaand Jlolkar,101 
Marlin, M.,lbe earliest ofPrench colonists ; 

Ins cxtraordin.ary energy, 112 
Mauritius the. occupied by tlHi Prench, 
112. Great depredations of its privateers, 
301. Oaptuicd by Lord Mnifo, 3(il 
Mayo. Lord lioveriior-Gcnoial.liis Afghan 
policy, CoO. ^ll^ suite rful\vnys;his 
populuniy, and tragic death, r>3U 
Medows, Grri., Ills abortive campaign in 
Mysoic.22(i 

Micr Co>sinj, cnab d nabob of Bengal, 
Ins vigorous admiuiblralion, m.ikes 
Jlonghyr his capital; cieaUs an army, 
1.VI. Disputes about tli(* transit duties 
with the Ooimcil , their base conduct, 
157. They dcclaic «ar with lint); lie is 
dcf4*ntcd .and Hies, alter iiiaisacring all 
hiH European pTisoiicrs, 158 
Meer Jaffier, made naboli, 152. Is deposed, 
1«56. Alndo nabob a second time; his 
death, 159 

McM'r Joonda’s expedition to Assam ; its 
failure. Ins deal li, 76 

Meeruii, sou of ^Icer Jaffler, puts Suraj- 
oiKl-tloulah to death, 102 
Metcalfe. Mr. (Mdisequently Sir Charle.s), 
his smcessfcl mission to Lahore, 293. 
Ills iiiinute re.sjipcting Biiurtpore, 356. 
Noirmmtid Govrriior-Ueiieral by tho 
Court of Directors. rcj«*cted by theMin- 
istry, 382. ITrsl Governor o( Agra, 383. 
OlticiatiugGovernor-Generakestabhshes 
tho idierty of the press, which is dis- 
pleasing to the llirectors, and he resigns 
the 8or*^ice, 38 1, Governor of CanadA 
Slid Jamaica, 384 

Mysore, a princiiiahty created for the old 
dy nasty by Lord VVellealey, 240. Thein- 
corngiulc conduct of the raja creates a 
revolt; quelled by British troops, 363. 
Lord W. Bentinci takes over tke MmV 
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nistration, 86S, It is restored to bis 
adopt(‘d son, 529 

Minto, Lord, Governor-General, his ante- 
cedents, 288. He extinguishes anarchy 
ill Bundlecund, 290. Arrests the pro- 
gress of Runieet Sing, 293. Sends an 
embassy to (’ainil,293. And to Persia, 294. 
Interferes for the protection of the raja 
of Nagporo, 290. Proceeds to Madr.HS(»n 
the mutiny of the European oflicers, 299. 
Captures Bourbon and tne Mauritius. 301. 
Puts down piracy in tb(‘ Aralnan seas. 300. 
Accoinpaiiies tfie expedition to Java, 
which IS conquered, 303. His earnest 
represeTitation to the Court for the 
suppression oftlie lhndarcea,.306. Heis 
superseded ; merits of his administration 
307 

Mogul dynasty, established by Baber, 44 
Montgomery, Ur. liolierl , member oftlie 
board oC adininistiation, 470. BiHariU! 
the mutinous sciio.n s at Lahore, 498 
Moodkf e, VkiLHu ol, 447 
Mooltan, Muulinj. huccecds his father as 
governor, 458. Jlurdera two English 
othcers and rt'vnlts, 45''. Hefeaieii by 
Lieutenant EdwarUes. 450. Mmf up in 
Mooltan and iiesieged i'y General Whish, 
41'0. Joined by Slu'ie Sing and fh 
siego raisi'd, 4(50. General Whisli 
reinforced, renews the siege; brave Ue- 
teiioo by lUonlraj } rdptiue of the eit.v, 
‘i(i6, Moolraj condciuMcd to imprison- 
nient and dies, 4<i9 

Monson, Culonel, his disastrous retreat, 
273 

Moorshed Knoly Khan, appointed sooba- 
diir of Bengal. Pounds the city of 
Moorslieilabad , eneourairos native I ratio 
and discourages that of tin- Company. 
143. Hispruspcrous adii;inistiatioii,aiid 
ileath, 145 

Mutiny of the European officers, the 
Jirst, in 170.>, 103. The second, in 1796, 
23(5. The third, in 1810, 298 
Mutiny of the sejioys in 17(i4, 160. At 
\ejlore, 2‘‘6 Of the 47th ut Barraek- 
)iore, 353. Of the niitivc regiments m 
1843-44, 430. Of the 38th in 1852, 523 
Mutiny of 18 .j 7, the last and greatest ; the 
greased carlridges the immediate cause 
of it, fill the sepoys with terror and iii- 
dignal’on. 492. They reject ail expla- 
natiun ; every regiment in Hindostan 
filied with a Jiostiie feeiing, 493. Tiie 
paucity of European troops runiishes 
the opportunity, 49.i. The 84th Queen^s 
brought louiid Irom Rangoon, and the 
19lli (hsarmod. 493. Outbreak of tlie 
regiments at Meerut, 10th May ; massacre 
ol Europeans, 495. Disgraceful supine- 
ness of General Hewitt in coiiimand, 
49.0. The mutineers proceed, unpursued, 
to Delhi ; the regiments tiiere Iraleriiise 
with them, and massacre the Euro- 
peans, and set up a Mogul throne, 496. 
Sepoys disarmed at Lahore, and at other 
stations in ilie Punjab, 498. llevolt oJ 
all the regiments between the Sutlej 
Slid Allahabad, 499. llevolt of the rc^i- 
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ments in Oude, 50 €l. Tlie Residency 
besieged for twelve weeks, 501. Re- 
volt of the regiments at Cawnpiiirt;, 601. 
The entrenchment invested for three 
weeks ; the General surrenders ; massa- 
cre of the Europeans at the ghaut, 602. 
General Havelock repeatedly beats the 
wpoys and retnkes C.iwiipore: atio- 
cioua inurderof the women and children 
by the Nans, 606. General Havelock 
twice endeavours to march to the relief 
of Lucknow, but is unable, 600. He 
and Sir James Outram advance again 
with success, 507. The siege of Delhi 
nrotractiMl for three months, and the 
cily captured after six dnys* fighting, 
510 Sir James Outram and Haveluck 
are besieged in Lucknow, 611. Relieved 
by Sir Colin Campbell, 612. Campaign 
against the sepoys in Central India, 
613. Relief of Dlmr and Saugor, 613. 
Capture of Jlinnsi, 61S. J'lseape of the 
laiK-i*, 514. Battle of Koonch, 614. 
Capture of Calpec, 614. Total defeat of 
llie lebels. .511. They reassemble at 
Gwahori Jbglil ofSiudia,B16. The rebels 
deteafed, and the mutiny queiiclied in 
Cential India, 516. Conhscation and 
restoration of the hind ni Oude, 617. 
Op'-rafieiis 111 Ivohileund, 618. Peace 
pioclaiim-d, 6Jy. Cause ol the mutiny, 
620 

Miigudu, the Kingdom established, lOi 
Its grandeiu . 11 

Miiliabharut, liie. its legend, 4 

Mnnoo, his code, 7 

Muttra, ilsinagnilieeiit temples plundered 
by Maliinuod o' Ghuztii, 21 

Mysore, the throne usurped by Hydcr All, 
160. Bequeathed to Ins son, 201. Con- 
quered niiU pai titioned Ij.v Lord Welles- 
ley, 248. A portion givi‘ri to the old 
family a.s u jhu.soiimI boon, 218. Mis- 
I’luiduct of the raja and assumption of 
tin* government by l^ord "W. Beiitinek, 
302. Tlie ruju adopts a son, who is 
ackiiowledgeii as his lieir, 629 


TADIR SHAH, his anti'cedcnts ; invades 
' Afghanistan; oveiruristhe Punjab; 
<*aptmes and jiliiiiders Delhi, and re- 
tires with tlurty-two crores of rupees, 
106 

Nagpore, the rajagaiiis Ori.ssa, 140. Con- 
federates witli Bindut against the Com- 
pany, 263. Defeated at Argauiu, 269. 
BigiiK Ike treaty of Deufguru, and cedes 
Onssa and Bciar, 270. Appa Bahib, 
raja, 322. Atlaeks the IL'snleiicy, and is 
defeated, 332. The kingdom restored. 
332. Annexed on the total failure of 
licirs, 477 

Nana Fumavese, the Mahratta Machia- 
velh, hia extraordinary genius. 236. 
His death, and its consequences, 2^ 

Nana Sahib (Doondiuio Punt), foments 
the upint of revolt, 601. Massacres all the 
Europeans, men, women, and children, 
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^2. Defeat^ at Gawnpore, 606. Chased 
into Nepaul and dies, 618 
Napitrf, Brigadier, his improvements in 
the nnjab, 4^1. His brilliant charge of 
the rebels, 616 

Napier, Sir Charles, receives the supreme 
control in Sinde, 481. His violent pro- 
ceedings, 4i;\'2. Captures Emamgurh, 
43i3. Defeats the Beloches at Meeanee, 
and Duppa, 43S 

Napoleon lands in Egypt, 244. Sends a 
large armament to India on the Peace of 
Amiens, 25:i 

Natives oKjludod from office by liord 
Cornwallis, 2:18. Admitted by Lord 
'William Bentinck, 873 
Nazir Jung, soobadar of the Deccan, 
marches te tho Carnatic, 120. His 
cause espoused by the English, 121. 
He is doloafced by Biissy and killed by 
the nabob of Cuddapa, i2l 
Neill, Colonel, hia gallant conduct at 
Bonaros, 503. Saves the fort of AUahahad, 
604. Marches with Outrarii and Havelock 
to Lucknow, and killed, 608 
Nepaul, description of it. ;Jil. Rise and 
progresa of tlie Goorkhas. 311. Their 
cjktenaive conquests, .'512, Encroachment 
on British territory, 312. Lord Mmto 
fails to effect a nctthimeiit, 312. They 
resolve on war, 318. Plan of the cam- 
pjiign I lailurc of three divisions 3iK 
General Ochtcrlnny's masterly tactics; 
obliges the court to sue for peace: a 
trt^ty concluded but not ratifi«*d, 317. 
Second cainpan?!!: G«*TU'ral Oehterlony 
beats thoNi'imnU'sc, and a treaty is con- 
cluded, 317. Jung Bahadoor marches 
with an army to put down the imUiiieers, 
616 

Nicholson, Brigadier, arrives with Ins 
movable column before DelJii; tho 
hoinagu paid to lli^ genms and valour; 
leads the assault and is killed. 010 
Nizaui-ool-moolk (Chceii Kdludi Khan) 
viceroy of the Deccan 90. la'aves Delhi 
in ihsgust, and liecoines independent at 
Hyderabad. 99. Entreated by tho 
emperor to save the empiro from tho 
MalirattttN, but is defeated by llieiu, lt>3. 
Nizaui Ah, hi.'f son, assaNMitnte.s Ins 
brother Balabut Jung, and a.scGiids tho 
throne ofll,vdera\)ad, 1C5. Makesa treaty 
with the, Miidras Covnicd lu 1766, 1C6. 
Joins Hyder in attaekiiig tho English, 
and is repeati'dly defeated, 1G8. Makes 
another treaty, l*i9. Promotes a 
confoderacy ngaui‘«t the English ; 
neutralized b^ilr. Hastings, 193. Joins 
Lord CornwaWs iii tlio war with Tippoo, 
220 ; and obtains territory, 222. Totally 
defeated bv the Maiirnttas at Kurdla, 
236. Dismisses his French force, 243. 
Joins Lord Wellesley in the war with 
Tippoo, 245. Cedes the territory he 
aequiri'd in the two wars, 249. Disputes 
about the pay of the contnigent settled 
by Lord DaUiousia, 4S0 
Noor Jehan, her origin, married to Jelmn- 


geer ; her magnifioeiit court, 64. Her 
hostility to Mohabet, who seizes the 
emperor, whom she rescues, 67. Loses 
her power on the death of Jehangeer, 
68 

Northern Sircars granted to Bussy, 127, 
Granted to the Company by the em- 
peror, 165. Madras Council agree to pay 
tribute for them to the Nizam, 166 

Nott, General, Ins conflicts at Candahar, 
405. Advances to Cabul; brings away 
the sandal-wond gates and Mahmood's 
mace from Ghuzni and blows up the 
fortilications, 427 

Nunkoomar’s charges against Hastings; 
accused of forgery by a native, tried, 
convicted, and hung, 180 


ftCUTERLONY, Colonel (afterwards 
Sir David), his defence of Delhi, 
273. Hiasuc-cesMful campaign in Nepaul, 
310. His second campaign terminates 
in peace, .317. His ordi-rs to assemble 
an army to rc^ist Doorjun Sal of Bhurt- 
pore coiintermaiided, and he dies of a 
broken lioiut,354 

Ooilypons throne filled by Rana Sanpa, 
41. Its imlependenco virtually extni- 
guisVied, 05 

Oli^sa, its earl> Instorv, 10. Booddhislfor 
seven centuries; Kindoo dynasties of 
tho Kessins, end Gung.a-l)ungsa, 65. 
Conquered by the king of Bengal and 
annexed to liio einpire, 66. Ceded to 
the Maiirattas, 1 10. Annexed to tho 
Company’s dominions, 270. Dc'iolating 
famine. 52H 

Glide, Baiidut All, soobadar of, 99. Ho 
invades Ih'har, and is totally defeated, 
100. His knigcloni restored by Clive, 
161. Corah and Ailahaljad bestowed on 
the emperor. 161. Urges tho war with 
the Itohillas, 176. Obliged to rede 
Benares to the Company, 178. Visits 
Hastings at Chuiiar, and obtains per- 
mission to plunder tiio Begums, 209. 
Vizier Ah a^ijjrunted nabob; deposed 
for bis illeguimacy and vice.n. 23S. Lord 
Wellesley takes half the territory to pay 
for the defence of the oLlier half, 255. 
Lord Hastings gives the nabob a royal 
litle,3(^. Wretched state of the country 
III Lord William Beiitirick’s time; ho 
threatens to take over the government, 
366, Chronic misrule; reiiionstrancos 
of successive Govern or-Generals, 480. 
Colonel Sleeman's report, 481. General 
Outraiu’s report. 482. Lord Dalhousic’s 
minute, 482. Horae authorities order 
the annexation of it, 483 

Outram (afterwards Sir James) pursues 
Do'>t Mahomed, 398. His proceedings 
in Sinde, 434. Arrives at Gawnpore with 
reinforcements, 507. Cedes the command 
to Havelock ; relieves the garrison of 
Lucknow, 607. Is blockaded; relieved 
by Sir Colin Campbell, 512 
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■pACHEOO’S defence of Cochin, first de- 
moiistrales the superiority of Euro> 
pean over native troops, 109 
Pandya dynasty, in the Deccan. 10 
Paniput, Baber’s victory. 45. Akbar's vic- 
tory. 61. The Abdalee’s victory, 137 
Peel, Captain, of the Shannon; his naval 
brigade, 607 

Persia, embassy sent by Lord WellcKlcy, 
252. And by the Crown, 291. And by 
Lord Minto, 293 

Ppshwa,th(* authority of the, ostablishod 
by Baliajee Wishwanath, 97. Extm- 
cuished by Lord Hastings. 330 
Pigot, Lord, Governor of Madras, placed 
in confinement by tho Council ; decision 
of tho Court of Dif'H'tors , his death, 19i 
Pindarees, their origin ; their leaders. 804. 
Their sy.stom of plunder, 305. First 
inroad into tho British districts. 306; 
Lord Mmto’s renresentations to the 
Court, 30Q. Lord Hastings’s repeated 
representations, 318. Tlicir e^edition 
in 181.3. 322. In 3810,324. Lord Hastinifs 
takes the field, and exterminates them 
334 

Pitt’.s India bill, its provisions, 213 
Pondicherry founded, captured by the 
Dutch, restored at tho peaci*, U2. Bo- 
siogf'd by Admiral Boseawen witlmut 
success 117. raptured in 17C1 by 
Coote and demolislied, 132. C.iptured 
in 1779, 19b Cajiturod in 179.3. 229. 
Pollock, General, forces tho Kliyber pass 
and reaches Jellalabad, 420. Evades 
Lord Elleriborongli’a orders to retire 
424. Defeats Akbar Klian, at Tezoeu; 
occupies Cabul, 427 

Portngneso, double tho Cape, 100. Vas- 
co de Gama di.scovers India at Calicut, 
107. Second expedition under Cabral; 
third expedition under Vasco. 108. Al- 
meyda defeats the Egyptian and Gu7.e- 
ratteo squadrons, 100. AUmqiierque 
Viceroy, founds Goa, establishes Portu- 
guese authority over 12,000 milea of sea 
coast; superseded and dies, 110. The 
rnrtugucse occupy OvJon, and Macao 
ill China, 110 They are ''stablisliod in 
Bengal, 111. R*‘sist t?ic wliole 3fahoaie- 
dan power of the Deccan, 111. They 
shrink into inhiginfleauce. 111 
Pottinger, T.ieut. afterward.s Maior, his de- 
fence of Herat, 39-3 Envoy at Cabul, on 
the assassination of Sir W. Maenaghten, 
makes a new treaty. 416. Delivered up 
as a hostage, 416. His energy at Ba- 
meean, 423 

Press, liberty of, destroyed by Mr, Adam, 
346. Its condition under Lord Am- 
herst and Lord W. Bentinck, 383. Its 
freedom legalised by Sir C. Metcalfe, 
333 

Procession of the captured Sikh guns, 
453 
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minister, and plunders Gplab Sing, 
Moolraj, 445. Ranee Jhindim regent, 
launches the army on the Britisli terri- 
tories, 446. The four engagements, 461. 
Sir Henry Hardiuge enters it, and con- 
fiscates the Cis Sutlej province and Jul- 
lunder, and alienates Cashmere, 453.« 
Treaty of 9th March, 18*0, and of De- 
ceml^r, 464. Revolts in '848, 460. Con- 
quered a second time and annexed, 469. 
Admirable administracion under Lord 
Dalhousic ; suppression of slavery, da- 
coity and thuggee, 471. Roads, canals, 
and other improvements. 471. Loyalty 
during the inntinv; contributes to the 


suppression of it, 609 


■pAILWAYS, projected by Sir Mac- 
donald Stephenson ; encouraged by 
Lord llanlinKe. 4K,5. Organised by Lord 
DaUiouMi' ; his memorable minute, 485. 
State railways projected by Lord Mayo, 
630 

liaipootana, desolated by Holkar and 
Ameer Khan, and invokes British pro- 
tection, 284 Whicii is granted by Lord 
Hastings, 327 

R-ajpoots, tlieir early struggles with the 
Mahoiueilans, .ji, Defeated by Balier, 
16 Join Akbar, and fight for him, 68. 
Th^ir .struggles with Aiirungzebe, 86 
Ramayun, tiio <*nic, its legends, 6 
Ramu, his birth and exploits, bis expe- 
dition to Lunka or Cevhui, 7 
Rana Sanga, raj.a of OoiVvpore ; his exten- 
sive power, and Ins army, 41. Defeated 
by Balier, 46 

Ravunu, the MiVi-reign of Lunka slain by 
R.amn, 7 

RimI Sea. expedition to. 253 
Rent IV'-e tennri's, their origin and cha- 
racter, 369. Revumjition completed by 
Lonl \Villiam BenLinek, 359 
Ro«*. Sir Thomas, envoy to the Mogul court 
nO 

R<^Me, Sir Hugh, his campaign during the 
mutiny in (’entml India, 614 
Runjeet Sing, consolidates his power in 
t/io Punjab, 2510. Makes inroads into 
Sirhinil; Mr. Metcalfe obliges him to re- 
tire, 292. He signs the treaty of Umritsir, 
293. Annexes Cashmere, Mooltaii, and 
the Dcrajat, .567. French olfleera disci- 
pline lua army, 308, He ia defeated at 
rJoushera, 368. Sends a present of a 
shawl ti'iit to the Queen of England ; re- 
ceives a presiMifc of dray liorses in return, 
369. His pdWiT and resources in 1^0, 
369, Meeting witJj Lorti WilJiaro Sen- 
tinck at Roopur, 370. Seizes Peshawur, 
.386. Hi 8 designs on Smde defeated, 886. 
Signs the tripartite treaty, 391. His 
death and character, 399 


Punjab ; Jeypal, king of, defeated by Su- 
buktugeen, 19. Consolidated under 
Runjeet Sing, 200. Revolutions on his 
death, 443. The army becomes all 
powerful, 444. And murders the prime ! 


QAMB AJEE, son of Sevajee, succeeds him, 
his worthless character; barbarously 
murdered by Aurungzebe. 90 
Satara, a portion of the Peshwa’s territory. 
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5 rented to fhe family of Scvajee, 34d. 

in the failure of heirs, it is annexed to 
the C^pnny'a territories, 477 
Seeta, the wife of Eainu, carried off by 
Bavuriu, recovered by licr husband, 7 
Seetabuldee, battle of, 832 
Seraj-ood-dowlah, soobadar of Bon^ral, 
sacks Calcutta, 147. Defeated by Colonel 
Clivo at Dumdum, 150. His intolerable 
oppressions; eonspiraey apf iinst him, 160. 
Is defeated at Plassy an d (lies; is brou«<ht 
back and murdered by Moeruii. 152 
Serampore Missionaries, their labours in- 
terdicted on account of the VeJlore 
mutiny, 288 

Serefraj Klian, soobadar of Bengal, sup- 
planted by Aliverdv Khan, 145 
Scnngapatain captured, 24(5 
Sepoys.tlieir chronic insubordination; cause 
of disaffection in 18r)(), 401 
Scvajee. founder of Mahratta greatness; 
his birtli and early exploits, 78. His 
connuests, and strength of his ariiiy. 
at the ago of 35 ; ravages the Mogul 
territories, 80. Plunders Surat, 81. 
Strikes the coin in iiis own name; lio 
creates a fl'H't ; signs the couveutioii of 
Poorundur, 81. Origin of the chout, 82 
Proceeds to the cinpcror’s court; is be- 
leaguered, and escapes, 82. llc'Viscs bis 
institutions, 82. Proclaims bis inde- 
pendence and i.H crowned K5. His expe- 
dition to tlie Houtli and Ids fanaticism, 
8(J. His death and chamoti'r, 87 
Shah AliUii, emperor, ns .\h (iolmr, endea- 
vours to recover Peiural. k defeated by 
Colonel Callinud, 151. Cedes the Dewa- 
1100 to the Cimipanv, 101. Ubmled liy 
Gholatn Kliadir, 2:h) Ees«*ued from 
misery by Lord Lake 2(58 
Shahico. the father of Hevniee, bis origin 
ana pnigressj olit.iins tlio jageers of 
Poona and otlier districts; Ills expedi- 
tion to the soutl), whore he acquires 
jageera, 77 

Shah Jelian, the valinnt son of Jeliangecr, 
63. He revolts and is defeated ; recon- 
ciled to his fatlier, 6(5. And ascends the 
throne, 09. His extravagant expendi- 
ture, 69, Conimcnces war in the 
Doccan, 69. Extinguishes the kingduin 
of AUiuodnugur ; subjeets Beejapore to 
tribute ; recovers Caiidabar, 70. Un- 
8U0Ces.stul expedition toBalkli ; loses an 
army in the Afglian passes; loses Oan- 
dahar, 71. His four sons and their 
cliarncters, 72. Uis serious illness, 72. 
Straggles for the throne, 73. His ro- 
covery, but too late; .\urungzebe enters 
the capital and depose.s linn, 74. Sur- 
vives the deposition six years ; his char- 
aider, his maginlieencr*; the peacock 
throne; his admirable admiuistratioii, 
and immensi* wealth, 74 
Shao, chief of the >Iahrattas, 96 
Shelton, Brigadier, bis aliominable temper, 
and its deplorable effects, 4U 
Bher© Sliah, estalilishes tlie Soor dynasty, 
47. Defeats thi^ king of Bengal ; defeats 
Humayooii at Cunouge, and mounts the 


SIK 

throne of Delhi, 48. His cruelty at 
Baiseen; captures Ohittore; killed at 
Gallinger ; his eliaracter, and extraordi- 
nary genius, 49 

Shere Sing, deserts to Moolraj, 460. Pro- 
claims war against tlie English, 460. 
Fights General Thaokwell at Sadoolla- 

f ioie, 462. Fights Lord Gough atCliil- 
iimwallah, 4(35. Defeated at Guzurat, 
467 

Shore, Sir John, opposes the Permanent 
Settlement. 227. Becomes Governor- 
General, 233. His fi’cblo poUjLV the 
affairs of tiio Nizam, 234. Ho quails 
before tlie second mutiny of the Euro- 
pean ofliecrs, and is snper.sedeil, 237. 
Jliseoiinigo in dealing with tlie affairs of 
Oudii, 288. Cre.ated a peer on Ins return 
to England, 289 

Sikhs, tbeir onsiu, a religions sect, and 
political commonwealth ; tlieir spiritual 
guides; <lrm n back by Bahadoor Shah 
to their liilis, 95 

Siiide, subjugated by the Mabomedans. 
18. Subiiiitsto the emperor Akbar. 57. 
Treaty witJi Lonl William J^cntinck, 
371. The Ameers coerced by Lord 
Auckland, 396. Treated unjustly by 
Sir Oharlo.H Napier, 432. Defeated at 
Meeancf*. 435. Snide annexed by Lord 
Ellenborougb ; remarks on the transac- 
tion. 435 

Stndia, n.se of llio famiLvlOl. Malida- 
po, totally defeated by Colonel Oamae, 
188. Makes peace with HiistingH, 190. 
Negotiates the treaty ofSalbye which 
increases Ills oonse(juence, 190, Jh'oonies 
mimsiurand coinmander-m. chief ol the 
emperor, andolitains possession of tlie 
Dooab, 229. Plunders tlie Knjpoots; 
defeated by tliem ? defeats them, 280. 
Dc Boigne organises a great Sepoy 
army, 231. Sindia proceeds to Poona, 
becomes all powerful witli the young 
Veshwa, 231. De Boigne deleats Hoi- 
kar ; death of Sindia. 232 
Sindia, Dowlut Ran, ddeatod liy TIolkar; 
defeats Holkar, 261. Joins the Pesliwa, 
and defeated by Holkar at I’oona. 262. 
Joins the raja of Nagporo against the 
English, 264 Ahnu'diiugur eajitured 
by General Wellesley ; battle of Assye 
266. General Lake captures Allygurh, 
267. Beats Smdia’s troops at Luswarce, 
and at Dellii. 2G8. Reduced to extre- 
mities. be signs tbo treaiv of Biijee 
Aiijengaum, 270. His liostile attitude 
on the failure of tlie siege of Hluirtpore, 
275, Resolves, in eoiijunction with 
Nagpore, to alisorb Bhopal ; 1 ord Has- 
tings prevents it. 319. Agrees to assist 
in rooting out the Piinlareefe, .326. New 
tn'ftty forced on him by Lord Hastings, 
829. Dies in 1827, 437. State of the 
Cabinet in 18 13 ; the array domineer over 
the Government, 4^57. Lord Ellen- 
borough insists on its disbandment 
459. Battles of Maharajpore and Pun- 
niar, 440. New treaty, 441. The 6th 
Sindia obliged to fly from Gwalior 
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during the mutiny \ restored to his 
throne, 615 

Slave dynasty, its establishment, 27. Its 
extinction, 30 

Slceman Major, suppresses tho ThuM, 
373. Eeports on the state of Oude, 
4S1 

Sobraon, battle of, 451 
Snmnatli, its magnificent temple de- 
spoiled by Mahmood of Ghuzni, 22 
Sooiah, Sliah Jehau’s second son, viceroy 
of Jlengal ; his struggles for the throne, 
IS Uefeated ; flies to Arracan and is put 
to deatli,73 

Stuart Genernl, at Madras, Ins dilatory 
conduct on tho death of llyder, 201. 
At length marches to Cuddalore; is 
haffled bv the genins of Jhissy, 202. 
R«*sem'd from peril i)V the peace he- 
tweou Franco and England; put under 
arrest at Madras, 202 

Subuktugeen. ruler of Ghuzni, attacked 
by Jeypal and d^feals him, 19 
Suffrein, the great I'rench adrniml, fights 
four hattlas with tho English; all im- 
decisive, 199 

Sumaohar Eurpun, tho llrst native 
printed TK'wspajier, 3 !8 
Supreme Court; its establishment, its 
encroachments on tho Government, 
winch IS paralysed, 203. Iiiterposition 
ofParnament 203. Amalgamated with 
the Sudder Court. 625 
Synd Ahmed, a Muhoinedan fanatic, ob- 
tains possession of Poshawur, but is 
expelled, 338 
Syuds, dynasty of tho, 37 


^AJ >M EHAL, built liy Shah Jehan as a 
*- mausoleum for lus qu'-oiu 74 

TalliKotta, gn at battle of; destroys Hin- 
doo power in tln’ Dercan. 59 

Tanj''!**?, tlio puno.ijiality founded by 
Shahjeo, 77. iJehioged liy Lally, hut tlie 
sirg(^ raised, First interlerciioo of 

th(' Madru'. aulhoi if jes. 118 . .\t tbe in- 
stance of JMahoined Ah they lloeco tho 
rapi and depose him; tlie Court of 
Directors restore iiiiu, 191 

Taidia IVtpee sufienii tends the massacre of 
the Euroiieans at Cawnpore.r>02. Marehea 
to relieve Jliaiisi ; defeated bySir Hugh 
Hose, ol4. 'I’nkfs possession of Gwalior, 
515. Is chas'Ml, captured, and executed, 
619 

Teetoo Meer’s insurrection near Calcutta. 
301 

Telniu^ana, Hindoo kingdom in tho Dec- 
can, 10 

Thuckwoll. General, fights Sherc Sing at 
Sadoollapore, 433 

Timur, or Tamerlane, invades India, 30. 
Defeats tho emperor; lets his soldiery 
loose on Delhi for five days ; proclaims 
himself emperor and recrosses tho 
Indus, 37 

Tippoo, plunders the garden-houses of 
the Madras gentry, 169. He invests 


Mangalore, and captures it after a siege 
of nine months, 203. Attacks the lines 
of the raja of Travancore, an allv of the 
English, 210. Lord Cornwalliwedares 
war ; first campaign abortive, 220. 
Second campaign fails, 221. The third 
successful, and Tippoo resigns half hicr: 
territory and pnys three crores, 223. 
Hi.s hostility to the English ; the Mau- 
ritius proclamation, 240. Lord Welles- 
ley takes tho field against him ; he 
makes a stand at Malavelly, 246. Is be- 
sieg«<l at Sermgapatain ; tho town rap- 
tured; Tippoo killed, and his dynasty 
extinginshcd, 246 

Toder Alull, raja, Akbar’s great finance 
minister. 32 

Toghluk Giiazeo, founds the Togliluk 
dyiiJisly, .33 

Toglilnk Mahomed, his accomplishments; 
lus luihtar.y skill; his insane eccen- 
tricities, 33. Extends his power beyond 
all previous princo.s. 33. Sends on 
army to China which perishes; en- 
deavours to remove the capital to 
l>owlutabad, .34. His caprices create iii- 
surrcctions; Uoigal revolts •. tbe whole 
ofthe IVccan revolts, 36. The dynasty 
decays, and four indopendent kingdom’s 
established, 35 

Toghluk Porozo, extraordinary number of 
Ills edifices, 35 


TTGNl KOOLS, the allegory of the. 12 
Uiubeylucampaign,62G 


VEDUS. tiir, S 

y Vrllorr mutiny, its niuso. 286 
Vikrum-adifyu.liis grandeur , luspatronage 
of literature, 13 


■\A7^ELL7’I.S1j 1']T, Lord, Governor-General, 
2.59. Condition of India, 239. Tip- 
poo’s hostile proclamation, 2i0. Itesolves 
to coiTco linn ; orders the Madras army 
into tho field ; its weakness, 241. He 
breaks up tho policy of isolation ; nego- 
tiates with the Nizam, 242. Extinguishes 
the French force at Hyderabad, 243, 
Seringapatam cuptured, and Ryder’s 
dynasty extinguishcil, 2i0. Mediatizes 
lh(* nabob of the Carnatic, 2.51. Sends 
Hii expedition to Egypt. 2.6.3. Takes over 
half the Oude tcrriLorv, 235. Concludes 
the treaty of Easscin with tho Feshwa» 
262. Encourages private trade, 257. Es- 
tablishes tho college of Fort William, 
256, Censured by the Directors, resigns, 
258. Is asked to remain another year; 
consequences of this request, 259. War 
with Siiidia, and the raja of Nagpore,263. 
War with Holkar, 272. Alarm at home, 
276. Ho IS superseded, 276. Character 
of his administration, 277. Condemned 
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by the CJourf’ of Proprietora, 278. The 
censure reversed thirty years after, 
278 ' e 

Wellesley, General, pursues Ohondia Wau^, 
249. Captures Ahtnednagur, 200. Beats 
flindia at Assye, 2fi6. And the raja of 
Kogpore at Argaum, 2C9 
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Windham, General, his disaster at Cawn- 
pore extricated by Sir Colin Campbell, 
912 

Wilson, Mr, James, financial member of 
Council, 524. His financial measures, 
524 

Wilson, Brigadier, captures Delhi, 610 
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Abdul Rahman proclaimed Ameer of 
Northern Afghanistan, 689. Total over- 
throw of Ayuob Khan hy, at CanJahar, 
642. His character as a ruler, .'>42, 

649, Annual siibhidy granted to, 547. 
Publicly announces lua alliance with the 
British Goverunient, 547 

Afghan Boundaiy Conimis.sion, appoint- 
ment of, 645. Success of their nc^utta- 
tloua, 646 

Afghanistan, agreement as to boundaries 
of, between Knglaud and Russia, 631. 
Unsettled state of, 532. Russian em- 
bassy received at Cabul, 536. English 
embassy turned back, 036. Ultiinatuin 
despatched, and war dec hired ngiiinst, 
636. Capture of All Musjid, ,lellalal>ad, 
and Candalnir, 680. Two candidates lor 
the thnme of, 637 

Ahme<l Khel, the battle of, defeat of the 
Afghans at, 638 

Ayoob Khan, at the buttle of Mniwend, 
639, Lays siege to Condalmr, 639. The 
siege nbaudoned, 640. Total rout of bus 
forces at Pir Puinial, 640. Peleats the 
AnieoT’s forces, and again occupies Can- 
duhar, 642. Totally overtlirown iiy Ab«lul 
liahnmn, 642 His sutrendor to the 
British, 64S 

Baroda, corrupt administration of Qaik- 
war of, 582. Attempts to j^Kiison British 
Resident, .532. He is dci>a.sed, 632 

Bengal and Behar, threatened famine in 
1874, 531 

Block Mountains, punitive expeditions to, 

650, 6.61 

Bombay, famine in 1877, and great loss of 
life, 634. Generous elTorts in England, 
634 

Bradlaugb, Mr, at the Indian Congress at 
Bombay, 561 

Browne, General Sir Samuel, captures All 
Mu^itl, 536 

Buckiugh.un and Chandos, Duke of, ap- 
pointed Governor ol Madras, 633 ' 

Bunuah, Upi»er, difficulties in, with King • 
Theebaw, 642. Disturbed state of, 547-8. i 
Improved condition of, under British | 
rule, 649 

Burroughs, General, at the battle of Mai* 
wand, 539 

Cabul, grand durbar held by General 
Roberts at, 637. Wali Mohammed ap- 
pointed military governor of, 687 


Campbell, Sir George, Lieutenant-Gover- 
nor ol Ik’ngal, his precautionary raeas- 
ures against Ihieateued laniiue in Ben- 
gal and Bcliar, 581 Receives the ap- 
proval ol Viceroy and Home Govern- 
incnt, 631 

Camlahar, the kingdom of, Bher^ AU de- 
clared lukr of, 688. Disaffection of the 
Bengal soldiers in, 538. luteutions of 
the lnij'‘»nal Government regarding, 538. 
Ayocl) Kiian advances with a large body 
of troops towaids, fuiO. After the batth* 
of MaiwanJ, the British troops forced 
to retreat in disorder to, 689 Besieged 
by Ayoob Khan, 539 General Roberts 
starts to raise the siege of, 639. His 
ccloluatcd nmr« h on, 640. The town and 
surrounding country evacuated, 540. 
Again occupied by Ayoob Khan, 642. 

Ca&hmore, Maharajah of, abdication of 
the, 660 

C.aagn.an, Major, concludes a treaty with 
Yakooi) Khan, 63U. Is knighted, 530. 
Ills miiidoi, along with the uieiubeia of 
tlic embassy, 6d7 

Chiii-Lusliui country, the, military opera- 
tions in, 650 

Claiencc, the late Duke of, his visit to 
India, 651 

Congress, the National, first meeting of, 
held in Calcutta, 549 

Connaught, tlie Duke of, his resignation 
as Coinmaiider-m-Chiel of the Bombay 
army, 551 

Duffenn, Lady, service rendered by, in 
behalf of tile women of India, 550 

Duflenn, Lord, Bueceeds Lord Ripon as 
Viceroy, 647. Subsidises Abdul l^h- 
man, 547. His resignation, 560. Im- 
portant result.s of his adininistratiOD, 
560. Created Marquis of Dufferiu and 
Ava, 650 

East Indian Railway pureliased by Govern- 
iiient, 541 

Empress of India, assumption of title of, 
by her Majesty the Queen, 634. Pro- 
claimed at Delhi on l&t January 1877, 
534. Release of 16,000 prisoners, 534 

Gwalior, the fortress of, restored to Sindia, 
548 

Harbours, fortification of, 551 

Hobart, Lord, Gove jor of Madras, his 
able ad uinistratiou, 532. His death in 
1876, 682 
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ILB 

Ilbert Bill, the, nature of, 644. Outbreak 
of race feelmg and aninioaity caused by, 
544. The bill withdrawn, 644 
India, Imperial census of 1881, 542. Of 
1891, 653 

Indian Civil Service, tlie enactment that 
a certaiTi pn'partion of natives might lie 
appointed to, 541 

Indian railways taken over by English 
Governinent, 687 

Jowiikis, cxpeditMii against the, 535 
Jung Bahadoor of Nepaul, his death, 5S5 
Jung, Sir Salar, death of, 543 
Khiva, Russian ex],)f:djti(m in 1873 against, 
580. Surrendei of the Khan, and hul>- 
mission to the t’/Jir, 530 
Lytton, Lord, Governor - General, 53.3 
Cotton duties gradually lepealed, 63J 
Madras, fsvTnine in, 1877, with great losi^ of 
life, 534. Liberal aasistauce from Eng- 
land tnwaida relief, 534 
Mniwnnd, the batllr of, 639 
Manipur, the State o{, disturbance in, 662 
Murder ol British oRieers in, 652 Cap- 
tnip and punisliiiierit of the leaders, 552 
Muliiav Kao, Gaikwar of Baroda, corrupt 
adininuitration of, .532. Atteinpta to 
poison the British Resident, 532. J)e- 
ptiHtid after trial by a t’onmiission, 532 
Ntigas, the tube (4', d(‘)u«dationH coin- 
inittinl by, and final sulougatiou of, 541 
Napier, Lord, Govi-rnor of Madras, suc- 
ceeds by law to Loid Ma>o, as Governor- 
Gcnorul. 630 

Native soldiers sent to Malt^i, 535 
Nortlibtook, Lord, appointed Oovernor- 
Ocwral in 1872, 530, His qualities a.s a 
statesman, 530 Declines t<» assist th<‘ 
Kliivana agam.st Russia, 530. Employs 
suflererH by the iainiue on public works, 
631. DifTerenees witli the Secretary ol 
Stale, as to the Tai'jlP Act, 533 C<‘iisured 
by Lord Salisbury, 533. llctireincni 
from office, 5.'i3. Rewarded with an 
eiirldoiu, 533 

I’cnjdeh, .annexation of, by Russia, and 
it'4 re.sults, 540 

Qurcii's Jubilee, tlie, rclebraljoii of, 549 
Railways, const ruction of, 551 
Sl\)5on, Loid, suceoeda Lytbm as 

Viceroy, 538 Hi.s judu lous reforms, 
643. His resignation, 647 
Roberts, Gericral, occupies Penvar Pass, 
638 Captures Cabul, 537. Evacuates 
the city and occupies Sherpiir, 537. Uis 
celebrated march on Cundaliar, 640 


ZlTL 

Rupee, fall in the value of, 648 • 

Russia and Enghind, agreementf between* 
a.s to bfiundariGs of Alghamstan, 631 

Russians, the, continued advance of, to- 
wards tho borders of Persia and Afghani* 
istan, 545. Their advance into Afghan 
territory, 546. Defeat of the Atghana 
by, at Ak Tepe, and annexation of Penj- 
(Irh, 64(5. Advance of, into British 
Iiuliau and Afghan territory, 551 

Shore All Khan, Ameer of Afghanistan, 
iKvnishcs his eldest son, 532. Receives a 
Russian embassy at Cnbul, 535. Declines 
t<» receive an English embassy, 535. War 
declared against him, 685. His flight 
from Oulni], and death at Balkh, 

Btewarl, General, cafiture.s Ciindahar, 536 

Strachey, Sir John, Finance Minister, pro- 
pofiCH a tax lor evnergencies ot famine, 
.534. Ills blundered Budget, 541 

Temple, Su Richard, his successful meas- 
ures to ^•(mlltc^act the famine in 1874, 
531 Gigantic nature of the transport 
employod, 531 

Theebaw, kmg of Upper Burmah, his 
viciou.« character, 542 Ills treatment 
<d British subjects, 547. A force sent 
ajHiiist him. to which he snrrcndei'S, 
547. His dominions annexed to the 
Britisli Empire, 517 

Tibet, dmputo between the Imperial Gov- 
ernment and, respecting Bikkim, 649. 
British assert tlicir rights by force, 649. 
By treaty with China, British supremacy 
acknowledged, 550 

"Wales, Prince of, visits India In 1876, 
6J3. Visits MaJiariiiahs of Madras, 633. 
Presides over iiiveKtilure of Star of India 
at Calcutta, .6:13. Enteis Delhi in state, 
533 ViMls Kepanl, tlu* Maharajahs of 
Puttiala ami Gwalior, and Holkurut In- 
doie, 533. Emliarks at Bombay on ISth 
March, 533. His letter to Lord North- 
brook, 633 

Wolaelcy, Lord, his expedition to Egypt, 
an Indian contingent sent to take part 
in, 543 

Yakoob Khan, succeeds his father as 
Ameer of Afghanistan, 532. Tre.ity con- 
cluded with, 536. Ills flight to the Brit- 
ish camp, 537. Ills throne declared 
forfcitc'd, and made a xinsoner of state, 
637 

Zulllkar Pass, its seizure by the Russians, 
540. Aftoi wards restoi ed to tlie Afghans, 
540 
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